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CHAPTEK   XTTT. 

■  noleiice  of  revolatioiis   is  genemllj  proportioiieil  to     chap. 
I  degree  of  the  maladnmiistTaldoii  Trhich  haa  prodnced  -   ^^'  - 
■L     It  is  therefore  not  strange  that  the  goreniment  of  J^*  ^"^^ 
rtf— ^,  haring  been  during  man  j  years  far  more  oppressive  ^ol^TiT 
I  cannpt  than  the  government  of  England,  shonld  hare  Scotland 
In  villi  a  &r  heavier  rain.    The  movement  against  the  Engi^ 
k  king  of  the  HoQse  of  Stuart  was  in  England  conservatiTe, 
BosflHid  destructive.     The  English  complained,  not  of  the 
l^takttf  the  violation  of  the  law.     The;  rose  up  against 
»  first  m^istnitt;  merely  in  order  to  assert  the  supremacy 
Ike  law.      They  vaie  for  the  most  part  strongly  attached 
Ike  Church  esla,blished  by  law.     Even  in  applying  thatex- 
Mdinai7  remedy  to  which  on  extraordinary   emergency 
pqieUed  them  to  bitve  recourse,  they  deviated  as  little  aa 
l^Ue  &om  the  ordinary  methods  prescribed  by  the  law. 
IB  Conrention  which  met  at  Westminster,  though  sum- 
Ined  by  irregular  ^v^its,  was  constituted  on  the  exact  model 
a  repilsr  Great  Council  of  the  Sealm.     No  man  was 
rited  to  the  Upxitr  House  whose  right  to  sit  there  was  not 
tar.     The  kniglits  and  burgesses  of  the  Lower  House  were 
men  by  those  electors  who  would  have  been  entitled  to 
ni  nembeTS  to  a  Parliament  called  imder  the  great  seal, 
he  fkuiehises  of  the  forty  shilling  freeholder,  of  the  honse- 
lUcr  paying  scot  and  lot,  of  the  buigage  tenant,  of  the 
I  of  London,  of  the  Master  of  Arts  of  Oxford,  were 
1W  wnse  of  the  constituent  bodies  was  taken 
>  violence  on  the  part  of  mobs,  with  as  little 
part  of  returning  officers,  as  at  any  geaeral 
tgb.    When  at  length  the  Estates  met,  their 
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OTAP.  deliberations  were  carried  on  with  perfect  freedom  and  in 
strict  accordance  with  ancient  forms.  There  was  indeed^  after 
the  first  flight  of  James,  an  alarming  anarchy  in  Loudon  and 
in  some  parts  of  the  conntry.  But  that  anarchy  nowhere 
lasted  longer  than  forty-eight  hours.  From  the  day  on  which 
William  reached  Saint  James's,  not  even  the  most  unpopular 
agents  of  the  fallen  government,  not  even  the  ministers  of 
the  Boman  Catholic  Church,  had  anything  to  fear  frx)m  the 
fury  of  the  populace. 

In  Scotland  the  course  of  events  was  very  different.    There 
the  law  itself  was  a  grievance ;  and  James  had  perhaps  in- 
curred more  unpopularity  by  enforcing  it  than  by  violating  iL 
The  Church  established  by  law  was  the  most  odious  institu- 
tion in  the  realm.     The  Mbunals  had  pronounced  some  sen- 
tences so  flagitious,  the  Parliament  had  passed  some  Acts  so 
oppressive,  that,  imless  those  sentences  and  those  Acts  were 
treated  as  nullities,  it  would  be  impossible  to  bring  together 
a  Convention  commanding  the  public  respect  and  expressing 
the  public  opinion.    It  was  hardly  to  be  expected,  for  ex- 
ample, that  the  Whigs,  in  this  day  of  their  power,  would  en- 
dure to  see  their  hereditary  leader,  the  son  of  a  martyr,  the 
grandson  of  a  martyr,  excluded  from  the  Parliament  House 
in  which  nine  of  his  ancestors  had  sate  as  Earls  of  Argyle, 
and  excluded  by  a  judgment  on  which  the  whole  kingdom 
cried  shame.    Still  less  was  it  to  be  expected  that  they  would 
suffer  the  election  of  members  for  counties  and  towns  to  be 
conducted  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  existing  law. 
For  imder  the  existing  law  no  elector  could  vote  without 
swearing  that  he  renounced  the  Covenant,  and  that  he  acknow- 
ledged the  Boyal  supremacy  in  matters  ecclesiasticaL^    Such 
an  oath  no  rigid  Presbyterian  could  take.     If  such  an  oath 
had  been  exacted,  the  constituent  bodies  would  have  been 
merely  small  knots  of  prelatists:   the  business  of  devising 
securities  against  oppression  would  have  been  left  to  the 
oppressors ;  and  the  great  party twhich  had  been  most  active 
in  effecting  the  Bevolution  would,  in  an  assembly  sprung  from 
the  Bevolution,  have  had  not  a  single  representative.t 

William  saw  that  he  must  not  think  of  paying  to  the  laws 
of  Scotland  that  scrupulous  respect  which  he  had  wisely  and 
righteously  paid  to  the  laws  of  England.  It  was  absolutely 
necessary  that  he  should  determine  by  his  own  authority 

*  Act  Pari.  Socyt,  Aug.  31.  1681.  from  a  Scotch  geDUeman  in  AxnsterdaiD 

t  Baleams's  Memoirs ;  Short  History    to  his  friend  in  London,  17 IS. 
of  the  Rerolntion  in  SooUand  in  a  lett^c 
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bow  that  CouTentioii  which  was  to  meet  at  Edinbai^h  shotild  CSAf 
be  chosen,  and  that  he  should  assume  the  power  of  ftTiTmlUng  .  ^^  . 
Kone  judgments  and  some  statutes.  He  accordingly  earn- 
jQoned  to  the  Parliament  House  sereraJ  Lords  who  had  been 
deiKired  of  their  honours  by  sentences  which  the  general 
TtHce  loudly  condemned  as  onjust ;  and  he  took  on  himself 
to  dispense  with  the  Act  which  deprived  FreBbyterians  of  the 
electire  franchise. 

The  consequence  was  that  the  choice  of  almost  all  the  EUctians 
dtiioa  and  bnigha  fell  on  Whig  candidates.  The  defeated  ^^^^ 
yatj  complained  loudly  of  foul  play,  of  the  rudeness  of  the 
papalaoe,  and  of  the  partiality  of  the  presiding  magistrates ; 
md  these  ccmiplaints  were  in  many  cases  well  founded.  It  is 
■ot  onder  such  mleis  aa  Lauderdale  and  I>midee  that  nations 
Ina  jtufice  and  moderation.''^ 

Hot  was  it  only  at  the  elections  that  the  popular  feeling,  Rabbling 
m  Umg  and  su  severely  compressed,  e^loded  with  violence.  Et^iJopJ 
Be  heads  and  the  hands  of  the  martyred  Whigs  were  taken  ciergj. 
40wn  from  tin?  gates  of  Edinburgh,  carried  in  procession  by 
£KHl  maltitudes  to  the  cemeteries,  and  laid  in  Uie  earth  with 
resiM.'ct.t  Ic  would  have  been  well  if  the  public  en- 
ha<I  manifested  itself  in  no  less  praiseworthy  form. 
Qnbappily  thnrnghout  a  large  part  of  Scotland  the  clergy  of 
Il«  £stBi>lielied  Church  were,  to  use  the  phrase  then  common, 
nbUed.  Tlie  morning  of  Christmas  day  was  fixed  for  the 
^■^fYHMiw.  -m  PTi  t  of  these  outrages.  For  nothing  disgusted  the 
flj^  OoTenaiittr  more  than  ^e  reverence  paid  by  the  pre- 
'  ""  "  to  the  ancient  holidays  of  the  Church.  That  such 
may  be  carried  to  an  absurd  extreme  is  true.  But 
Iflnlosopber  may  perhaps  be  inclined  to  think  the  opposite 
not  les^  absurd,  and  may  aak  why  religion  should  re- 
JMt  the  aiil  of  associations  which  exist  in  every  nation  eufB- 
cifDised  to  have  a  calendar,  and  which  are  found  by 
to  liave  a  powerfol  and  often  a  salutary  effect. 
FtiTitni'  who  was,  in  general,  but  too  ready  to  follow 
a  and  analogies  drawn  from  the  history  and  juris- 
of  tho  Jews  might  have  found  in  the  Old  Testament 
u  clear  n-arrant  for  keeping  festivals  in  honoiu:  of  great 
■a  for  assassinating  bishops  and  reihsing  quarter  to 
Hb  eertainly  did  not  learn  from  Ms  master,  Calvin, 
Jiftisfiinln  in  abhorrence ;  for  it  was  in  consequence 

faanim  Life  of  Jsmai,    Prince  of  Onm^p  in  Mlation  to  Um  Af- 
fairs of  Scotluud,  Lij  two  FuMna  gt 
br  Hi*  HighiifM  the    Qialitj,  1B89. 
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CHAP,  of  the  strenuons  exertions  of  Calyin  that  Christmas  was,  after 
AfiL  ^^  interval  of  some  years,  again  observed  by  the  citizens  of 
Geneva.**^  But  there  had  arisen  in  Scotland  Calvinists  who 
were  to  Calvin  what  Calvin  was  to  Land.  To  these  austere 
fiEuiatics  a  holiday  was  an  object  of  positive  disgust  and 
hatred.  They  long  continued  in  their  solemn  manifestoes 
to  reckon  it  among  the  sins  which  would  one  day  bring  down 
some  fearftd  judgment  on  the  land  that  the  Court  of  Session 
took  a  vacation  in  the  last  week  of  December.f 

On  Christmas  day,  therefore,  the  Covenanters  held  armed 
musters  by  concert  in  many  parts  of  the  western  shires.  Each 
band  marched  to  the  nearest  manse,  and  sacked  the  cellar 
and  larder  of  the  minister,  which  at  that  season  were  pro- 
bably better  stocked  than  usual.  The  priest  of  Baal  was  re- 
viled and  insulted,  sometimes  beaten,  sometimes  ducked.  His 
furniture  was  thrown  out  of  the  windows;  his  vrife  and 
children  turned  out  of  doors  in  the  snow.  He  was  then 
carried  to  the  marketplace,  and  exposed  during  some  time 
as  a  male&ctor.  His  gown  was  torn  to  shreds  over  his  head ; 
if  he  had  a  prayer  book  in  his  pocket  it  was  burned ;  and  he 
was  dismissed  with  a  charge,  never,  as  he  valued  his  life,  to 
officiate  in  the  parish  again.  The  work  of  reformation  hav- 
ing been  thus  completed,  the  reformers  locked  up  the  church 
and  departed  with  the  keys.  In  fairness  to  these  men  it  must 
be  owned  that  they  had  suffered  such  oppression  as  may  ex- 
cuse, though  it  cannot  justify,  their  violence ;  and  that,  though 
they  were  rude  even  to  brutality,  they  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  guilty  of  any  intentional  injury  to  life  or  limb.J 

The  disorder  spread  fast.  In  Ayrshire,  Clydesdale,  Nithis- 
dale,  Annandale,  every  parish  was  visited  by  these  turbulent 
zealots.    About  two  hundred  curates, — so  the  episcopal  parish 

*  See  Calriu*8  letter  to  Haller,  ir.  plaint  was  repeatacL   A  poor  cra^  crea- 

Nod.  Jan.  1551 :  '*  Priusqoam  urbem  nn-  tore,  whose  nonsense  has  been  thought 

quam  ingrederer,  nullae  prorsus  erant  worthj  of  being  reprinted  even  in  our 

ferise  pneter  diem  Dominicum.    Ex  qno  own  time,  says :  **  I  leare  my  testimooj 

sum  rerocatus  hoc  tempenimentum  qnae-  against  the  abominable  Act  of  the  pre- 

sivi,  at  Christ!  natalis  celebraretnr.  tended  Qneen  Anne  and  her  pretended 

t  In  the  Act,  Declaration,  and  Testi-  British,  really  Brutish  Fbrlisiment,  for 

mony  of  the  Seceders,  dated  in  Decem-  enacting  the  obsenranoe  of  that  which  is 

ber  1736,  it  is  said  that  countenance  is  called  uie  Yule  Vacance.** — The  !^ng 

gpren  by  authority  of  Parliament  to  the  Testimony  of  William  Wibon,  sometime 

obsenration  of  Holidays  in  Scotland,  by  Schoolmaster  in  Park,  in  the  Pluish  of 

the  vacation  of  our  most  considerable  Douglas,  aged  68,  who  died  in  1757. 

Courts  of  Justice  in  the  latter  end  of  {  An  Amount  of  the  Present  Pttreeca- 

Deoember."    This  is  declared  to  be  a  tion  of  the  Church  in  Scotland,  in  sereral 

national  sin,  and  a  ground  of  the  Lord*s  Letters,  1690 ;  The  Case  of  the  afflicted 

indignation.    In  Bfarch,  1758,  the  Asso-  Clergy  in  Scotland,  truly  represented, 

eiate  Synod  addressed  a  Solemn  Warning  1690 ;  Faithful  Contendings  Dii|»Uy«d  * 

to  tha  nation,  in  whidi  the  same  com-  Burnet,  i.  805« 
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{■iests  weie  called, — ^were  expelled.  Tbe  graver  Covenanters,  < 
while  they  applaiuled  the  fervour  of  their  riotous  brethren,  _ 
■mere  apprehensive  that  proceedings  bo  irregular  might  give 
■"■"J*!,  and  learned,  with  eq>ecial  concern,  that  here  and 
there  an  A'^^m-Ti  had  disgraced  the  good  cause  by  stooping  to 
pfamder  Uie  Canaanites  whom  he  ought  only  to  have  sniitten. 
A  genend  meeting  of  ministers  and  elder«  was  colled  for  the 
ptnpcee  of  preventing  such  discreditable  excesses.  In  this 
maetxag  it  was  determined  that,  for  the  future,  the  ejection 
dQtB  established  detgy  should  be  performed  in  a  more  cere- 
maaaam  manner.  A  form  of  notice  was  drawn  up  and  served 
fln  ewy  easwAe  in  the  Western  Lowlands  who  had  not  yet 
kien  laUded.  This  notice  was  simply  a  threatening  letter, 
^gaomaiiding  h™  to  qoit  hia  parish  peaceably,  on  pain  of 
Wag  turned  oat  by  force.'*^ 

Xltt  Scottish  Bishops,  in  great  dismay,  sent  the  Dean  of 
Glugow  to  plead  the  cause  of  their  persecuted  Church  at 
Weatminster.  The  outrages  committed  by  the  Covenantera 
were  in  the  highest  degree  offensive  to  William,  who  had,  in 
wxith  of  the  island,  protected  even  Benedictines  and 
is  from  insult  snd  spoliation.  But,  though  he  had^ 
request  tif  a  large  number  of  the  noblemen  and  gentle- 
of  Scotland,  taken  on  himself  provisionally  the  executive 
.tion  of  that  kingdom,  the  means  of  maintaining 
there  were  not  at  his  command.  He  had  not  a  single 
nipnient  north  of  the  Tweed,  or  indeed  within  many  miles  of 
fluit  tiver.  It  was  vain  to  hope  that  mere  words  woold  quiet 
a  nation  which  had  not,  in  any  age,  been  very  amenable  to 
flontrol,  and  which  was  now  agitated  by  hopes  and  reaent- 
■enla,  such  as  great  revolutions,  following  great  oppressions, 
■■tnzally  euc.'cnder.  A  proclamation  was  however  put  forth, 
jiiccting  that  all  jieople  should  lay  down  their  arms,  and 
Hatf  till  the  Convention  should  have  settled  the  government. 
As  clergy  of  the  Established  Chiux^  should  be  sufiered  to 
'MbAb  on  their  cores  without  molestation.  But  this  procla- 
■■tion,  not  being  supported  by  troops,  was  little  regarded. 
Ob  the  very  day  after  it  was  published  at  Glasgow,  the  vene- 
nUe  Cathedral  of  that  city,  almost  the  only  fine  church  of  the 
middle  ■geswluch  stands  uninjured  in  Scotland,  was  attacked 
I  of  ftesbyterians  &om  the  meeting  houses,  with 
>  niagled  many  of  their  fiercer  brethren  &om  the 
H  a  Sunday:  but  to  mbble  a  congregation   of 

Mtie*  will  b«  found  in  the  Iwvk  entitled  FuilUul  Conteudinp 
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CHAP,     prelatists  was  held  to  be  a  work  of  necessity  and  mercy. 

, •  ^  The  worshippers  were  dispersed,  beaten,  and  pelted  with 

snowballs.    It  was  indeed  asserted  that  some  wounds  were 
inflicted  with  much  more  formidable  weapons.''^ 
state  of  Edinburgh,  the  seat  of  government,  was  in  a  state   of 

Edinburgh,  anarchy.  The  Castle,  which  conmianded  the  whole  city,  was 
still  held  for  James  by  the  Duke  of  Grordon.  The  common 
people  were  generally  Whigs.  The  College  of  Justice,  a  great 
forensic  society  composed  of  judges,  adTocates,  writers  to  the 
signet,  and  solicitors,  was  the  stronghold  of  Toryism :  for  a 
rigid  test  had  during  some  years  excluded  Presbyterians  firom 
all  the  departments  of  the  legal  profession.  The  lawyers, 
some  hundreds  in  number,  formed  themselves  into  a  battalion 
of  infantry,  and  for  a  time  effectually  kept  down  the  multi* 
tude.  They  paid,  however,  so  much  respect  to  William's 
authority  as  to  disband  themselves  when  his  proclamation 
was  published.  But  the  example  of  obedience  which  they 
had  set  was  not  imitated.  Scarcely  had  they  laid  down  their 
weapons  when  Covenanters  from  ihe  west,  who  had  done  all 
that  was  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  pelting  and  hustling  the 
curates  of  their  own  neighbourhood,  came  dropping  into 
Edinburgh,  by  tens  and  twenties,  for  the  purpose  of  protect- 
ing, or,  if  need  should  be,  of  overawing  the  Convention. 
<7lasgow  alone  sent  four  himdred  of  these  men.  It  could 
hardly  be  doubted  that  they  were  directed  by  some  leader  of 
great  weight.  They  showed  themselves  little  in  any  public 
place :  but  it  was  known  that  every  cellar  was  filled  with 
them;  and  it  might  well  be  apprehended  that,  at  the  first 
signal,  they  would  pour  forth  from  their  caverns,  and  appear 
armed  round  the  Parliament  House.t 
HiA  qnes-  It  might  have  been  expected  that  every  patriotic  and  en- 
tion  of  an  lightened  Scotchman  would  have  earnestly  desired  to  see  the 
ti^iAEng-  agitation  appeased,  and  some  government  established  which 
had  and  might  be  aUe  to  protect  property  and  to  enforce  the  law. 
iJjjISJ*^  An  imperfect  settlement  which  could  be  speedily  made  might 
well  appear  to  such  a  man  preferable  to  a  perfect  settlement 
which  must  be  the  work  of  time.  Just  at  this  moment,  how- 
ever, a  party,  strong  both  in  numbers  and  in  abilities,  raised 
a  new  and  most  important  question,  which  seemed  not  un- 
likely to  prolong  the  interregnum  till  the  autumn.     This 

*  Aooonnt  of  the  Freaent  Fenecution,  1689,  nffned  by  Jamea  Gibaon,  acting 

1690 ;  Case  of  the  afflicted  Cleig^jr,  1690 ;  for  the  Lord  ProToat  of  Glaegow. 

A  tnie  Aooonnt  of  that  Interraption  that  f  Baleazraa's  Memoirs ;  MMka/a  Ma- 

VM  mada  of  the  Sernoe  of  Ood  on  Son-  moira. 
^iwf,  MqflT  tbB  17th  of  Febnuu^^ 
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puirj*  mamtained  that  the  Estates  ought  not  immediatelj  to     chap. 
declaie  WiUiam  and  Mary  King  and  Qneen,  but  to  propose  - 
to  England  a  treaty  of  tmion,  and  to  teep  the  throne  TBcant 
till  such  a  treaiy  should  be  concladed  on  terms  odvanta^ons 
to  Scottuid.* 

It  may  seem  strange  that  a  large  portion  of  a  people,  whose 
patriotism,  exhibited,  often  in  a  heroic,  and  sometimeB  in  a 
comic  form,  has  long  been  proverbial,  shoold  have  been 
iriUing,  nay  impatient,  to  surrender  an  independence  which 
kad  been,  tiuough  many  ages,  dearly  prized  and  manfidly 
defended.  The  truth  is  that  the  stubborn  spirit  which  the 
of  the  Plantagenets  and  Tudors  had  been  unable  to 
liad  began  to  yield  to  a  very  different  hind  of  force. 
OHbomhouses  and  tariffs  were  rapidly  doing  what  the  carnage 
«f  Vklkirk  and  Halidon,  of  Floddcn  and  Pinkie,  had  failed  to 
ifit  Scotland  had  some  eiqterience  of  the  effects  of  an  union, 
flke  hkd,  near  forty  years  befbre,  been  united  to  England  on 
aadi  terms  as  England,  flushed  with  conquest,  chose  to  dictate. 
Hal  union  was  inseparably  associated  in  tlie  minds  of  tJie 
la^Dished  people  witii  defeat  and  humiliation.  And  yet  even 
Hfeftt  union,  cruelly  as  it  had  wounded  the  pride  of  the  Scots, 
imA  promoted  their  prosperity.  Cromwell,  with  wisdom  and 
'Ifclialilj  rare  in  his  age,  had  established  the  most  complete 
fculnui  of  trade  between  the  dominant  and  the  subject 
country,  \^^li]e  he  governed,  no  proHibition,  no  duty,  im- 
peded the  transit  of  commodities  from  any  part  of  the  island 
4q  any  otlior.  His  navigation  laws  imposed  no  restraint  on 
tiie  tnde  of  Scotland.  A  Scotch  vessel  was  at  liberty  to 
mrrj  &  Scot^'h  cargo  to  Barbadoes,  and  to  bring  the  sugars 
«f  Barbadoes  into  the  port  of  Loudon.t  The  rule  of  the  Pro- 
tector thereiiTi;'  had  been  propitious  to  the  industry  and  to 
the  phraieal  wellbeing  of  the  Scottish  people.  Hating  him 
aad  coning  kim,  they  could  not  help  thriving  under  him,  and 
«Aeii,  during  the  administration  of  their  legitimate  princes, 
iMlfad  book  witli  regret  to  the  golden  days  of  the  usurper.^ 

*  BbbM.  ii.  21.  into  tlii>  kingdom  tliBt  it  contiaued  all 

t  Srofc^  le54.  cup.  9. ;  bii'I  Olirfr's  tlut  n-liiln  in  &  TCiy  flouiiahing  Uatc. 

Wh«M*   b   Cuun.-il    of  the    12lli  of  Wu  nlviva  reckon  ihos?  eight 

^^■BId  Ih*  tame  ftvir.  ycurs  of  usiirgiatiuii  atimo  uf  mat  peace 

B3l^i«»t«iidFl?tehiTof  Saltounmen-  nnd  prusppritv."    "During  the  time  of 

TOpexity  of  tj.-^iUand  under  the  the  unurper  C^niniWfll,"  Kays  Fletcher. 

■,  bat  Bscrit*  il  to  »  cause  quite  '■  wc  imaBinHl  ourarfre*  t«  be  in  «  tole- 

\MtD  the  pnnlu.lion  of  such  an  inble  condition  with  rrapeol  t«  the  kit 

wre  *3«,'  nays  Burnet,  "  u  particular  (tnide  und  monry)  bv  rrason 

fMO*  of  sl-JUtKTeDorriehC  of  (hat  eipi.nse  which  vnp  maili' in  the 

•n  kept  in  ScoUimd.    The  rwlm  bv  those  forica  that  kept  u>  itt 

ij  brought  •o  ntuiA  moDPj-  nal^cction."     The  trua  MtplamiUon  «* 
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CTAP.  The  Bestoration  came,  and  changed  everjihing.  The  Scots 
-_^^^_  -  regamed  their  independence,  and  soon  began  to  find  that  in- 
dependence had  its  discomfort  as  well  as  its  dignity.  The 
English  Parliament  treated  them  as  aliens  and  as  riyals.  A 
new  Navigation  Act  pnt  them  on  almost  the  same  footing 
with  the  Dutch.  High  duties,  and  in  some  case  prohibitory 
duties,  were  imposed  on  the  products  of  Scottish  industry. 
It  is  not  wonderful  that  a  nation  eminentty  industrious, 
shrewd,  and  enterprising,  a  nation  which,  hayiog  been  long 
kept  back  by  a  sterile  soil  and  a  severe  climate,  was  just 
beginning  to  prosper  in  spite  of  these  disadvantages,  and 
which  found  its  progress  suddenly  stopped,  should  think  it- 
self cruelly  treated.  Tet  there  was  no  help.  Complaint  was 
vain.  Betaliation  was  impossible.  The  Sovereign,  even  if 
he  had  the  wish,  had  not  the  power,  to  bear  himself  evenly 
between  his  large  and  his  small  kingdom,  between  the  king- 
dom firom  which  he  drew  an  annual  revenue  of  a  million  and 
a  half  and  the  kingdom  from  which  he  drew  an  annual  revenue 
of  little  more  than  sixiy  thousand  pounds.  He  dared  neither 
to  refuse  his  assent  to  any  English  law  injurious  to  the  trade 
of  Scotland,  nor  to  give  his  assent  to  any  Scotch  law  inju- 
rious to  the  trade  of  England. 

The  complaints  of  the  Scotch,  however,  were  so  loud  that 
Charles,  in  1667,  appointed  Commissioners  to  arrange  the 
terms  of  a  commercial  treaty  between  the  two  British  king- 
doms. The  conferences  were  soon  broken  off;  and  all  that 
passed  while  they  continued  proved  that  there  was  only  one 
way  in  which  Scotland  could  obtain  a  share  of  the  commer- 
cial prosperity  which  England  at  that  time  enjoyed.''^  The 
Scotdi  must  become  one  people  with  the  Engli^.  The  Par- 
liament which  had  hitherto  sate  at  Edinburgh  must  be  in- 
corporated with  the  Parliament  which  sate  at  Westminster. 
The  sacrifice  could  not  but  be  painfully  felt  by  a  brave  and 
haughty  people,  who  had,  during  twelve  generations,  regarded 
the  southern  domination  with  deadly  aversion,  and  whose 
hearts  still  swelled  at  the  thought  of  the  death  of  Wallace 
id  of  the  triumphs  of  Bruce.  There  were  doubtless  many 
stflioas  patriots  who  would  have  strenuously  opposed  an 

MMMBa  about  which  Burnet  and  robject  of  an  Umon  nith  Scotland,  Be- 

bhmtoed  ao  grotalj  wiU  be  CHxmber  1705.     See  alao  the  aerenth 

u  a  pamphlet  entitled,  "  Some  Chapter  of  Mr.  Burton's  raloable  Hia- 

.Jbk  sad  nodeat  Thongfata  partly  toiy  of  Scotland. 

_Jooad  hv  and  partlj  concerning  the  *  See  the  paper  in  which  the  demands 

•'ici4ihBsstLidiaCoinpany,''Kdinburgh«  of  the  Scotch  Commissionera  are  set 

9a    See  the  nroceedings  of  the  Wra-  forth.    It  will  be  foond  in  the  Appendix 

}mx  Clmb  in  fWdaj  StrpK  upon  the  toI>e¥oe*aH\rton  <if  ^haUnion^No.  IS. 
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mkxB  eren  if  ili^  could  have  foreseen  that  the  effect  of  an     CHAP. 
tmicB  would  be  to  make  Grlaagow  a  greater  city  than  Am-  .  ;  . 

ctadam,  and  to  cover  tiie  dreary  Lothiana  with  harresta  and 
woods,  neat  &nnhoasee  and  aiatelj  monsionB.  But  there 
■mat  alio  k  large  claas  which  was  not  diaposed  to  throw  away 
gieax  and  sabstantial  advantages  in  ot^er  to  preserve  mere 
minei  sad  ceremonies ;  and  the  influence  of  this  class  was 
•Dch  ihaA,  in  the  year  1670,  the  Scotch  Parliament  made 
4neet  oreitores  to  England.*  The  King  ondertoot  the 
efiee  oi  mediator;  and  negotiators  were  named  on  both 
■idea :  bot  notliiog  was  concluded. 

Tbe  question,  having  slept  during  eighteen  years,  was  aud- 
imij  revived  by  the  Bevolution.  Different  classes,  impelled 
Ipf  different  motives,  concurred  on  this  point.  With  mei^ 
eager  to  share  in  the  advantages  of  the  West  Indian 
■■ere  joined  active  and  aspiring  politicians  who  wished 
to  eilubit  tlieir  abilities  in  a  more  conspicuous  theatre  than 
Iha  Scottish  Parliunent  House,  and  to  collect  riches  from  a 
■ve  copious  soQTce  than  the  Scottish  treasury.  The  cry  for 
^non  was  swelled  by  tbe  voices  of  some  artful  Jacobites,  who 
■■■ly  wished  to  cause  discord  and  delay,  and  who  hoped  to 
ittain  this  ond  by  mixing  up  with  the  difficult  question  which 
itwmg  the  especial  business  of  the  Convention  to  settle  an- 
•fter  question  more  difficult  still.  It  is  probable  that  some 
wlw  dialikeJ  the  ascetic  habits  and  rigid  discipline  of  the 
Aafcjrtoriaiis  wished  for  an  union  as  the  only  mode  of  main- 
haning  prelacy  in  the  northern  part  of  the  ieliuid.  In  an 
vaiied  I^liaiueiit  the  English  members  must  greatly  prepon- 
Jetate ;  aud  in  England  the  Bishops  were  held  in  high  honour 
tif  the  gr^at  majority  of  the  population.  The  Episcopal 
QoBrclt  of  Scotland,  it  was  plain,  rested  on  a  narrow  basis, 
aid  would  fiilL  bcfure  the  fint  attack.  The  Episcopal  Church 
if  Great  Britain  utight  have  a  foundation  broad  and  solid 
iWMmli  to  withstand  all  assaults. 

Whether,  in  1689,  it  wotild  have  been  possible  to  effect 
a  civU  union  without  a  religious  iinion  may  well  be  doubted. 
Sit  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  religious  onion  would  have 
Wii  one  of  the  greatest  calamities  that  conld  have  befallen 
I  «dk^  Idngdom.     The  union  accomplished  in  1707  has  indeed 
■*^  -.  great  blessing  both  to  England  and  to  Scotland.     But 
been  a  blessing  because,  in  constituting  one  State,  it 
Chnrcbes.     The  political  interest  of  the  contract- 
in  «■■   the   same:    bnt   the  ecclesiastical  dispute 

•  Ad.  Pari  Scot.,  July  30.  IGTO. 
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CHAP,  between  them  was  one  which  admitted  of  no  compromise. 
-_  .  They  could  therefore  preserve  harmony  only  by  agreeing  to 
differ.  Had  there  been  an  amalgamation  of  the  hierarchies, 
there  never  wonld  have  been  an  amalgamation  of  the  nations. 
Successive  Mitchells  would  have  fired  at  successive  Sharpes. 
Five  generations  of  Claverhouses  would  have  butchered  five 
generations  of  Camerons.  Those  marvellous  improvements 
which  have  changed  the  face  of  Scotland  would  never  have 
been  effected.  Plains  now  rich  with  harvests  would  have 
remained  barren  moors.  Waterfalls  which  now  turn  the 
wheels  of  immense  factories  would  have  resounded  in  a 
wilderness.  New  Lanark  would  still  have  been  a  sheepwalk, 
and  Greenock  a  fishing  hamlet.  What  little  strength  Scot- 
land could,  imder  such  a  system,  have  possessed  must,  in  an 
estimate  of  the  resources  of  Great  Britain,  have  been,  not 
added,  but  deducted.  So  encumbered,  our  country  never 
could  have  held,  either  in  peace  or  in  war,  a  place  in  the 
first  rank  of  nations.  We  are  unfortunately  not  without  the 
means  of  judging  of  the  effect  which  may  be  produced  on 
the  moral  and  physical  state  of  a  people  by  establishing,  in 
the  exclusive  enjoyment  of  riches  and  dignity,  a  Church 
loved  and  reverenced  only  by  the  few,  and  regarded  by  the 
many  with  reUgrious  and  national  aversion.  One  such  Chxuch 
is  quite  burden  enough  for  the  energies  of  one  empire. 
With  of  the  But  these  things,  which  to  us,  who  have  been  taught  by 
^^****  a  bitter  experience,  seem  clear,  were  by  no  means  clear  in 
Church-  1689,  even  to  very  tolerant  and  enlightened  politicians.  In 
men  to  truth  the  English  Low  Churchmen  were,  if  possible,  more 
^fl^pacv  anxious  than  the  English  High  Churchmen  to  preserve  Epis- 
iuScoUand  copacy  in  Scotland.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  Burnet^ 
who  was  always  accused  of  wishing  to  establish  the  Cal- 
vimstic  discipline  in  the  south  of  the  island,  incurred  great 
unpopularity  among  his  own  countiymen  by  his  efforts  to 
uphold  prelacy  in  the  north.  He  was  doubtless  in  error : 
but  his  eiTor  is  to  be  attributed  to  a  cause  which  does  him  no 
discredit.  His  favourite  object,  an  object  unattainable  indeed, 
yet  such  as  might  well  fascinate  a  large  intellect  and  a  bene- 
volent heart,  had  long  been  an  honourable  treaty  between  the 
Anglican  Church  and  the  Nonconformists.  He  thought  it 
.  most  unfortunate  that  one  opportunity  of  concluding  such  a 
treaty  should  have  been  lost  at  the  time  of  the  Restoration. 
It  seemed  to  him  that  another  opportunity  was  afforded  by 
the  Bevolution.  He  and  his  fiiends  were  eagerly  pushing 
forward  Nottingham's  Comprehension  Bill,  and  were  flatter- 
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atg  themaelTes  with  Tain  hopes  of  anocess.  Bat  they  felt  CHAP. 
that  there  could  hardlf  be  a  ComprehenBioii  in  one  of  the  .  ^^-  . 
two  British  kingdoms,  unless  there  were  also  a  Compre- 
hewrion  in  the  other.  Concession  must  be  purchased  by  con- 
tmmaoa.  If  the  Presbyterian  pertinacunisly  refiued  to  listen 
to  any  terms  of  oompromiBe  where  he  was  strong,  it  woold 
be  almost  impoesible  to  obtain  for  him  liberal  terms  of  com- 
pomi«e  where  he  was  weak.  Bishops  mnst  therefore  be 
allowed  to  keep  their  sees  in  Scotland,  in  order  that  divines 
not  ordained  by  Bishops  might  be  allowed  to  hold  rectories 
and  eanonries  in  England. 

Ttata  the  canse  of  the  EpiscopoliDns  in  the  north  and  the  Opjoiotu 
lUlliii  iif  niiiPiiiilijtf  liiiiii  ill  tlir  nrnilh  irrif  1imiiii1iip  tn[_ntliri  "^t*^™ 
faamazmerwhichmightwellperpIexeTeQaskilfulstatesman.  Chnreh 
&«•>  happy  for  our  country  that  the  momentous  question  ^^^^ 
vlddt  excited  so  many  strong  passions,  and  which  presented  Scotltmd. 
itaelf  ID  so  many  different  points  of  view,  wa,3  to  be  decided  by 
4Bdi  a  man  tis  William.  He  listened  te  Episcopaliane,  to 
lolitajdinanans,  to  Presbyterians,  te  the  Dean  of  Glasgow 
nAo  pleaded  for  the  apostolical  sticcesBion,  te  Burnet  who 
iqweaented  the  danger  of  alienating  the  Anglican  clergy,  te 
Quitaiis  who  hated  prelacy  with  the  hatred  of  a  man  whoso 
ftombs  were  deeply  markedby  the  screws  of  prelatists.  Sur- 
Monded  by  these  eager  advocates,  William  remained  calm  and 
tMpartial.  He  was  indeed  eminently  qualified  by  his  situa- 
San  as  well  as  by  his  personal  qualities  to  be  the  umpire  in 
Ihat  great  contention.  He  was  the  Kingof  aprelatical  king- 
dom. He  was  the  Prime  Minister  of  a  presbyterian  republic. 
Bis  iinwilliu<ruess  to  offend  the  Anghcan  Church  of  which  he 
wwa  the  hetul,  and  his  unwillingness  to  offend  the  reformed 
Chnrebes  of  tbo  Continent  which  regarded  hiTn  as  a  champion 
riirinely  sent  tn  ])rotect  them  against  the  French  tyranny,  ba- 
fanced  each  other,  and  kept  him  from  leaning  unduly  to  either 
lile.  His  conscience  was  perfectly  neutral.  For  it  was  his 
iMilMiiiiti  opinion  that  no  form  of  ecclesiastical  polity  was  of 
firine  institntion.  He  dissented  equally  &om  the  school  of 
land  and  from  tlio  school  of  Cameron,  irom  the  men  who  held 
l^fv  oould  not  Ix-  a  Christian  Church  without  Bishops,  and 
^Abb  the  men  wb<>  held  that  there  could  not  be  a  Christian 
"  vttboat  synods.  Which  form  of  government  should  be 
L  «ai  in  his  judgment  a  question  of  mere  expediency. 
L  piobably  have  prefen^  a  temper  between  the  two 
'^tMf »  hierarchy  in  which  the  chief  spiritoal  fimc- 
MNild  have  been  something*  more  than  moderatoifi 
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CHAP,  and  something  less  than  prelates.  But  he  was  far  too  wise  a 
-  ^^'  -  mantothinkofsettUngsuchamatteraccordingtohisownper- 
sonal  tastes.  He  determined  therefore  that,  if  there  was  on  both 
sides  a  disposition  to  compromise,  he  would  act  as  mediator. 
But,  if  it  should  appear  that  the  public  mind  of  England  and 
the  public  mind  of  Scotland  had  taken  the  pi  j  strongly  in  oppo- 
site directions,  he  would  not  attempt  to  force  either  nation  into 
conformity  with  the  opinion  of  the  other.  He  would  suffer  each 
to  have  its  own  church,  and  would  content  himself  with  re- 
straining both  churches  from  persecuting  nonconformists,  and 
from  encroaching  on  the  functions  of  the  civil  magistrate. 

The  language  which  he  held  to  those  Scottish  Episcopalians 
who  complained  to  him  of  their  sufferings  and  implored  his 
protection  was  well  weighed  and  well  guarded,  but  clear  and 
ingenuous.  He  wished,  he  said,  to  preserve,  if  possible,  the 
institution  to  which  they  were  so  much  attached,  and  to  grant, 
at  the  same  time,  entire  liberty  of  conscience  to  that  party 
which  could  not  be  reconciled  to  any  deviation  from  the  Pres- 
byterian model.  But  the  Bishops  must  take  care  that  they  did 
not,  by  their  own  rashness  and  obstinacy,  put  it  out  of  his 
power  to  be  of  any  use  to  them.  They  must  also  distinctly 
understand  that  he  was  resolved  not  to  force  on  Scotland  by 
the  sword  a  form  of  ecclesiastical  government  which  she 
detested.  If,  therefore,  it  should  be  found  that  prelacy  could 
be  maintained  only  by  arms,  he  should  yield  to  the  general 
sentiment,  and  should  merely  do  his  best  to  obtain  for  the 
Episcopalian  minority  permission  to  worship  Grod  in  freedom 
and  safely.* 
Com-  It  is  not  likely  that,  even  if  the  Scottish  Bishops  had,  as 

JJJ^^^  ^f  William  recommended,  done  all  that  meekness  and  prudence 
r^i^ons  could  do  to  conciliate  their  countrymen,  episcopacy  could,  un- 
g22^  der  any  modification,  have  been  maintained.  It  wa^  indeed 
asserted  by  writers  of  that  generation,  and  has  been  repeated 
by  writers  of  our  generation,  that  the  Presbyterians  were  not, 
before  the  Eevolution,  the  majority  of  the  people  of  Scotland,  t 
But  in  this  assertion  there  is  an  obvious  fallacy.  The  effec- 
tive strength  of  sects  is  not  to  be  ascertained  merely  by  count- 
ing heads.  An  established  church,  a  dominant  church,  a 
church  which  has  the  exclusive  possession  of  civil  honours  and 

*  BnriMt,  iL  23.  able  to  the  general  inclinations  of  that 

t  See,  for  example,  a  pamphlet  enti-  people.    The  author  answers  the  qnes- 

tlad'^Somequestions  resolved  concerning  tion  in  the  negatire,  on  the  gronnd  that 

epiieopal  and  presbvterian  government  the  upper  and  middle  classes  had  gene- 

in  Scothind,  1690.**   One  of  the  questions  rallj.oonformed  to  the  episcopal  Church 

it^  whether  Scottiuh  preBhytcry  be  agroc-  before  the  Kevolution. 
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dK^nments,  wiB  always  rank  among  its  nominal  members  CHAP. 
moltitadeB  Tho  Imve  no  religion  at  all ;  mnltitades  who,  though  .._^}^  ,.- 
not  destitate  of  religion,  attend  little  to  theological  disputes, 
and  have  no  scruple  about  conforming  to  the  mode  of  worship 
which  happens  to  be  established ;  and  multitudes  who  have 
lemples  about  conforming,  but  whose  scmples  have  yielded  to 
woridlj  motdrea.  On  the  other  hand,  evety  member  of  an  op- 
prened  church  is  a  man  who  has  a  very  decided  preference  for 
that  church.  Eveiy  person  who,  in  the  time  of  Diocletiaii, 
joined  in  celebrating  Uie  Christian  mysteries  might  reaaon- 
ilify  be  supposed  to  be  a  firm  believer  in  Christ.  But  it  may 
well  be  doubted  whether  one  single  Pontiff  or  Augnr  in  the 
ftrmwtm.n  Senate  was  a  firm  believer  in  Jupiter,  In  Mary's  reign, 
overybody  who  attended  the  secret  meetings  of  the  Protestants 
VMrniesl Protestant:  buthundredsofthonsandswenttomaas, 
lAo,  ■■  appeared  before  she  had  been  dead  a  month,  were  not 
imI  £omaii  Catholics.  If,  under  the  Kings  of  the  House  of 
Btaut,  when  a  Presbyterian  was  excluded  from  political  power 
aid  from  the  learned  professions,  was  daily  annoyed  by  inform- 
m%,  by  tyrannical  magistrates,  by  licentious  dragoons,  and  was 
h  jbager  of  being  hanged  if  he  heard  a  sermon  in  the  open 
air,  Uie  popnlittion  of  Scotland  was  not  very  uneqaally  divided 
n  Episcopalians  and  Presbyteriaoe,  the  rational  infer- 
is  that  more  than  nineteen  twentieths  of  t^ose  Scotchmen 
e  conscience  was  interested  in  the  matter  were  Presby- 
and  that  the  Scotchmen,  who  were  decidedly  and  on 
sanction  Episcopalians,  were  a  small  minority.  Against  such 
(lAds  the  Bishops  had  but  little  chance  ;  and  whatever  chance 
ttej  had  thev  made  haste  to  throw  away  ;  some  of  them  be-  , 
oMe  they  sincerely  believed  that  their  allegiance  was  atill  due 
to  Junes ;  others  probably  because  they  apprehended  that 
mniain  would  not  have  the  power,  even  if  he  had  the  will,  to 
ame  tltem,  and  that  nothing  but  a  counterrevolution  in  the 
flWe  could  avert  a  revolution  in  the  Chnrch. 

As  the  new  King  of  England  could  not  be  at  Edinbuigh  Leuerbum 
faring  the  sitting  of  the  Scottish  Convention,  a  letter  from  ^^  SMiJk 
^m  to  the  Estatt'S  was  prepared  with  great  skill.     In  this  CooTen- 
Amment  he  prcifessed  warm  attachment  to  the  Protestant  *""■ 
but  gave  no  opinion  touching  those  questions  about 
rotesiant^  were  divided.     He  had  observed,  he  said, 
t  Mtii&ction  that  many  of  the  Scottish  nobility 
r  with  whom  he  had  conferred  in  London  were 
iB  union  of  the  two  British  kingdoms.     He  was 
w  much  such  an  union  would  conduce  to  1^ 
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CHAP,     happiness  of  both ;  and  he  would  do  all  in  his  power  towards 
^^^      the  accomplishing  of  so  good  a  work. 


William's  It  was  necessarj  that  he  should  allow  a  large  discretion  to 
^^^his  ^®  confidential  agents  at  Edinbiu^h.  The  private  izistrao- 
ageDts  in  tions  with  which  he  furnished  those  persons  could  not  be 
Scotland,  minute,  but  were  highly  judicious.  He  charged  them  to 
ascertain  to  the  best  of  their  power  the  real  sense  of  the 
Convention,  and  to  be  guided  by  it.  They  must  remember 
that  the  first  object  was  to  settle  the  government.  To  thafe 
object  every  other  object,  even  the  union,  must  be  postponed* 
A  treaty  between  two  independent  legislatures,  distant  fixun 
each  otiier  several  days'  journey,  must  necessarily  be  a  work 
of  time;  and  the  throne  could  not  safely  remain  vacant 
while  the  negotiations  were  pending.  It  was  therefore  im- 
portant that  His  Majesty's  agents  should  be  on  their  goaid 
against  the  arts  of  persons  who,  under  pretence  of  promoting 
the  union,  might  really  be  contriving  only  to  prolong  the 
interregnum.  K  the  Convention  should  be  bent  on  establiBh- 
ing  the  Presbyterian  form  of  church  government,  William 
desired  that  his  friends  woiild  do  all  in  their  power  to  prevent 
the  triumpliant  sect  fi:om  retaliating  what  it  had  suffered** 
The  Dal-  The  person  by  whose  advice  William  appears  to  have  been 
'y™!*^^-  at  this  time  chiefly  guided  as  to  Scotch  politics  was  a  Scotch- 
man of  great  abilities  and  attainments.  Sir  James  Dabymple 
of  Stair,  the  founder  of  a  family  eminently  disting^uished  at 
the  bar,  on  the  bench,  ui  the  senate,  in  diplomacy,  in  arms, 
and  in  letters,  but  disting\iished  also  by  misfortunes  and  mis- 
deeds which  have  furnished  poets  and  novelists  with  materials 
.  for  the  darkest  and  most  heartrending  tales.  Already  Sir 
James  had  been  in  mourning  for  more  than  one  strange  and 
terrible  death.  One  of  his  sons  had  died  by  poison.  One  of 
liis  daughters  had  poniarded  her  bridegroom  on  the  wedding 
night.  One  of  his  grandsc»ns  had  in  boyish  sport  been  slain 
by  another.  Savage  libellers  asserted,  and  some  of  the  super- 
stitious vulgar  believed,  that  calamities  so  portentous  were 
the  consequences  of  some  connection  between  the  unhappy 
race  and  the  powers  of  darkness.  Sir  James  had  a  wry  neck; 
and  he  was  reproached  with  this  misfortune  as  if  it  had  been 
a  crime,  and  was  told  that  it  marked  him  out  as  a  man 
doomed  to  the  gallows.     His  wife,  a  woman  of  great  ability, 

*  The  instmctions  are  in  the  Leven  Icdfrin^  the  obligaUona  under  ivhich  I, 

and  Molvillo  Papers.    They  bear  date  and  all  who  take  an  interest  in  the  hia- 

March  7.  168||.     On  the  firKt  oecasion  tonr  of  our  island,  lie  to  the  genUeman 

on  'uliicii  I  quote  this  most  ralnaMc  eol-  who  lias  performed  so  well  the  duty  of 

lection,  I  cannot  refrain  from  ucknow-  an  eilitor. 
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art,  and  spirit,  was  popularly  nicknamed  tlie  Witch  of  Endor.  CHAP. 
It  vas  graTcly  said  that  she  had  cast  fearful  spells  on  those  .  ^^  ,. 
whcnn  ahe  hated,  and  that  she  had  been  seen  in  the  likeness 
of  a  cat  seated  on  the  cloth  of  state  by  the  side  of  the  Lord 
High  Commiseioner.  The  man,  however,  over  whose  roof  so 
many  cnrses  appeared  to  hong,  did  not,  as  iax  as  we  can  now 
judge,  &U  short  of  that  very  low  standard  of  morality  which 
was  genenUly  attained  by  politicians  of  his  a^  and  nation. 
In  toroe  of  mind  and  extent  of  knowledge  he  was  saperior 
to  them  all.  In  his  youth  he  had  borne  arms :  he  had  then 
been  a  professor  of  philosophy :  he  hod  then  stadied  law,  and 
had  become,  by  general  acknowledgment,  the  greatest  jnriBti 
that  his  ooont^  bad  prodnced.  In  the  days  of  the  Frotecto- 
Bte,  he  had  been  a  judge.  After  the  Bestoration,  he  had 
■ade  his  peace  with  the  royal  &mily,  had  sate  in  the  Privy 
npnv"1,  and  had  presided  with  anrivalled  ability  in  the 
Cuarf  v{  SfssioD.  He  had  doubtless  borne  a  share  in  many 
mgnstifiublc  aots ;  but  there  were  limits  which  he  never 
pmmd.  He  had  a  wonderful  power  of  giving  to  any  proposi- 
(■OB  which  it  suited  him  to  maintniTi  a  plausible  aspect  of 
llglUi^  and  even  of  justice ;  and  this  power  he  frequently 
•Ined.  But  lie  was  not,  like  many  of  those  among  whom 
kcBred,  imputiently  and  unscrupulously  servile.  Shame  and 
generally  restrained  him  from  committing  any  bad 
for  which  his  rare  ingenuity  could  not  frame  a  speciouii 
and  ho  was  seldom  in  his  place  at  the  council  board 
«ban  anvthing  outrageously  unjust  or  cruel  was  to  be  done. 
ffii  moderation  at  length  gave  offence  to  the  Court.  He  was 
iilHMi  il  of  his  high  office,  and  found  himself  in  so  diaa^ree- 
M»  a  ftituatioii  that  he  retired  to  Holland.  There  he  em- 
ibjed  himself  in  correcting  the  great  work  on  jurisprudence 
^idi  bf"  prosc-rved  his  memory  fresh  down  to  our  own  time- 
fa  Ui  booifihnient  he  tried  to  gain  the  favour  of  his  fellow 
■[b^  who  naturally  regaided  him  with  suspicion.  He  pro- 
feated,  and  perhaps  with  trath,  fhat  Iiis  hands  were  pure 
Ion  the  liloi'd  of  the  persecuted  Covenanters.  He  made 
ft  Ugh  profession  of  re^:ion,  prayed  much,  and  observed 
«vUj  da^'B  of  &8ting  and  humiliation.  He  even  consented, 
t$m  Bioch  hE'sitation,  to  assist  with  his  advice  and  hia  credit 
^ — *  tonate  enterprise  of  Argyle.  When  that  enterprise 
J,  a  prosecution  was  instituted  at  Edinburgh  against 
1}  Kid  his  estates  would  doubtless  have  been  con- 
■d  ibey  not  been  saved  by  an  artifice  which  subse- 
riflame  common  among  the  politicians  of  Scotland. 
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CHAP.     His  eldest  son  and  heir  apparent,  John,  took  the  side  of  the 
^^      government,  supported  the  dispensing  power,  dechured  against 


the  Test,  and  accepted  the  place  of  Lord  Advocate,  when  Sir 
Greorge  Mackenzie,  after  holding  out  through  ten  years  of  foul 
drudfi^ery,  at  length  showed  siens  of  flagging.  The  services 
of  Z^unger  Slymple  weTrew^SS^f  a  remission  of 
the  forfeiture  which  the  offences  of  the  elder  had  incurred. 
Those  services  indeed  were  not  to  be  despised.  For  Sir  John, 
though  inferior  to  his  fEither  in  depth  and  extent  of  legal 
learning,  was  no  common  man.  His  knowledge  was  great 
and  various :  his  parts  were  quick ;  and  his  eloquence  was 
singularly  ready  and  gracefuL  To  sanctity  he  made  no  pre- 
tensions. Indeed  Episcopalians  and  Presbyterians  agreed  in 
regarding  him  as  little  better  than  an  atheist.  During  some 
months  Sir  John  at  Edinburgh  affected  to  condemn  the  dis- 
loyalty of  his  iinhappy  parent  Sir  James ;  and  Sir  James  at 
Leyden  told  his  Puritan  firiends  how  deeply  he  lamented  the 
wicked  compliances  of  his  unhappy  child  Sir  John. 

The  Bevolution  came,  and  brought  a  large  increase  of 
wealth  and  honours  to  the  House  of  Stair.  The  son  promptly 
changed  sides,  and  cooperated  ably  and  zealously  with  the 
father.  Sir  James  established  himself  in  London  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  advice  to  William  on  Scotch  affairs.  Sir 
John's  post  was  in  the  Parliament  House  at  Edinburgh.  He 
was  not  likely  to  find  any  equal  among  the  debaters  there, 
and  was  prepared  to  exert  all  his  powers  against  the  dynasty 
which  he  had  lately  served.^ 

By  the  large  party  which  was  zealous  for  the  Calvinistio 
church  government  John  Dalrymple  was  regarded  with  in- 
curable distrust  and  dislike.  It  was  therefore  necessary  that 
another  agent  should  be  employed  to  manage  that  parij. 
Helfille.  Such  an  agent  was  George  Melville,  Lord  Melville,  a  noble- 
man connected  by  affinity  with  the  unfortunate  Monmouth, 
and  with  that  Leslie  who  had,  in  1640,  invaded  England  at 
the  head  of  a  Scottish  army.  Melville  had  always  been  ac- 
counted a  Whig  and  a  Presbyterian.  Those  who  speak  of 
him  most  favourably  have  not  ventured  to  ascribe  to  him 
eminent  intellectual  endowments  or  exalted  public  spirit. 

*  As  to  the  Dalrymples,  see  the  Lord  Stain ;  Law*8  Memorials ;  and  the  Hynd- 

Plresident's  own  writings,  and   among  ford  Papers,  written  in  170}  and  printed 

them  his  Vindication  of  the  Birine  Per-  with  the  Letters  of  Carstairs.    Lockhart^ 

feetions ;  Wodrow's  Analecta ;  Douglas's  thongh  a  mortal  enemy  of  John  DaliTm- 

Pisenge ;  Loekhart*s  Memoirs ;  the  Sa-  pie,  sajs,  "  There  was  none  in  the  par- 

trie  oo  the  Familie  of  Stairs ;  the  Satjrie  liament  capable  to  tiUce  up  the  cudgels 

fines  npon  the  Ions  wished  for  and  timel  j  with  him.** 
IVath  of  the  Ri^t  Honourable  Lady 
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But  he  Kppean  from  bin  letters  to  have  been  hj  no  means  CHAF. 
deficieiLt  in  Ihat  homely  prudence  the  want  of  vhich  has  often  .^^^  . 
been  &tal  to  men  of  brighter  geniuB  and  of  purer  virtue.  That 
|»iidenee  bad  reatraoned  him  from  going  very  far  in  opposi- 
aan  to  the  tyranny  of  the  Stuarts :  but  he  had  listened  while 
his  friends  tslked  aboat  resistance,  and  therefore,  when  the 
Bye  House  plot  was  discovered,  thought  it  expedient  te  retire 
to  HiB  Continent.  la  bis  absence  he  was  accused  of  treason, 
and  was  oonvicted  on  evidence  which  would  not  have  satisfied 
a&y  impartial  tribunaL  He  was  condemned  to  death :  his 
honofim  and  lands  were  declared  forfeit :  his  arms  were  torn 
witfi  contumely  oat  of  the  Heralds'  Book ;  and  his  domains 
nmDed  Uie  estate  of  the  cruel  and  rapacious  Perth.  The 
linilini  meanwhile,  with  characteristic  wariness,  lived  quietly 
•■  the  Conianent,  and  discountenanced  the  unhappy  projecte 
•f  liis  fc^naTTm-n  Monmouth,  but  cordially  approved  of  the 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
had  prevented  Melville  from  sailing  with  the  I>utch 
expedition :  but  he  arrived  in  London  a  few  hours  after  the 
SovereigTis  had  been  proclaimed  there.  William  instantly 
him  down  to  lidinburgb,  in  the  hope,  as  it  should  seem, 
the  Presbjierians  would  be  disposed  to  listen  te  moderate 
proceeding  from  a  man  who  was  attached  to  their 
and  who  had  suffered  for  it.  Melville's  second  son. 
Bind,  who  biid  inherited,  through  his  mother,  the  title  of 
bd  afl<eveii,  and  who  hod  acquired  some  military  experience 
Mthe  service  of  the  Electer  of  Brandenburgb,  bad  the  honour 
iCbemg  the  bearer  of  a  letter  from  the  new  King  of  England 
teflw  Scottish  Convention.* 

Jiames  had  entrusted  the  conduct  of  his  a£airs  in  Scotland  JamcB's 
to  John  Graham,  Tisconnt  Dundee,  and  Colin  Ijindsay,  Earl  ^^|i° 
tt  Bklcarras.     Dundee  had  commanded  a  body  of  Scottieh  Dundee; 
tnoft  which  had  marched  into  England  to  oppose  the  Duteb :  ^'=""**' 
bat  be  had  found,  in  the  iuglorious  campaign  which  had  been 
htal  to  the  dynasty  of  Stuart,  no  opportunity  of  displaying 
be  eoorage  and  military  skill  wliicb  those  who  most  detest 
hs  merciless  nature  allow  biTn  to  have  possessed.     He  lay 
*Tth  his  forces  not  far  from  Watford,  when  he  was  informed 
1^  James  had  fled  from  Whitehall,  and  that  Pevereham  had 
all  the  royal  army  to  disband.     The  Scottish  regi' 
dn  thus  left,  without  pay  or  provisions,  in  the  midst 

HDlbiM  the  Lenn  and    tlie  Appendix,  Jane  13.;  nume[,iL34.; 
MH<M,aiid  thi  pnfBce;    ind  the  Bonift  MS.  Hul.  S5S4. 
t,3n»  It.  1683  i  and 
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CHAP,  of  a  foreign  and  indeed  a  hostile  nation*  Dundee,  it  is  said, 
-  ^™'_  -  wept  with  grief  and  rage.  Soon,  however,  more  cheering 
intelligence  arrived  from  varioos  quarters.  William  wrote  a 
few  lines  to  say  that,  if  the  Scots  would  remain  quiet,  he  woidd 
pledge  his  honour  for  their  safety ;  and,  some  hours  later, 
it  was  known  that  James  had  returned  to  his  capital  Dundee 
repaired  instantly  to  London.^  There  he  met  his  friend  Bal- 
carras,  who  had  just  arrived  from  Edinburgh.  Balcarras,  a 
man  distinguished  by  his  handsome  person  and  by  his  accom- 
plishments, had,  in  his  youth,  afifected  the  character  of  a 
patriot,  but  had  deserted  the  popular  cause,  had  accepted  a 
seat  in  the  Privy  Council,  had  become  a  tool  of  PerUi  and 
Melfort,  and  had  been  one  of  the  Commissioners  who  were 
appointed  to  execute  the  office  of  Treasurer  when  Queensberzj 
was  disgraced  for  refrising  to  betray  the  interests  of  the  Pro- 
testant religion.t 

Dundee  and  Balcarras  went  together  to  Whitehall,  and 
had  the  honour  of  accompanying  James  in  his  last  walk  up 
and  down  the  MalL  He  told  them  that  he  intended  to  pot 
his  aflOairs  in  Scotland  under  their  management.  **  You,  my 
Lord  Balcarras,  must  undertake  the  civil  business :  and  you, 
my  Lord  Dundee,  shall  have  a  commission  from  me  to  com- 
mand the  troops.''  The  two  noblemen  vowed  that  they  would 
prove  themselves  deserving  of  his  confidence,  and  disclaimed 
all  thought  of  making  their  peace  with  the  Prince  of  Orange.  J 

On  the  following  day  James  left  Whitehall  for  ever;  and 
the  Prince  of  Orange  arrived  at  Saint  James's.  Both  Dundee 
and  Balcarras  swelled  the  crowd  which  thronged  to  greet  the 
deliverer,  and  were  not  ungraciously  received.  Both  were  well 
known  to  him.  Dundee  had  served  under  him  on  the  Con- 
tinent§ ;  and  the  first  wife  of  Balcarras  had  been  a  lady  of  the 

*  Creichton's  Memoirs.  another  the  oommissioii  which  Gimham 

t  Hacka/fl  Memoirs.  had  been  led  to  expects     The  iigiixvd 

t  Memoirs  of  the  Lindsay  hero  went  to  Loo.    Tliere  he  met  his 

§  About  the  early  relation  between  floooessfnl  competitor  and  gara  him  a  box 

Wuliam  and    Dundee,  some  Jacobite,  on  the  ear.   The  punishment  for  striking 

many  years  after  they  were  both  dead,  in  the  palace  was  the  loss  of  the  offending 

inyentcd  a  stoiy  which  by  sucoessiTe  right  hand :   but  this  punishment  the 

embellishments  was  at   last  improved  Prince  of  Orange  ungraaously  remitted, 

into  a  romance  such  as  it  seems  strange  '*  You,"  he  said,  "  saved  my  life :  I  spare 

that  aren  a  child  should  believe  to  be  your  right  hand ;  and  now  we  ar«  quita.** 

true.    The  last  edition  runs  thus.    Wil-  Those  who,  down  to  our  own  time, 

Iiam*8  horse  was  killed  under  him  at  have  repeated  this  nonsense  seem  to  have 

Senefl^  and  his  life  was  in  imminent  thought,  first,  that  the  Act  of  Henry  the 

danger.   Dundee,  then  Captain  Graham,  Eighth  '*for  punishment  of  murdor  and 

mounted  His  Highness  again.    William  malicious  bloodshed  within  the  King's 

pomised  to  rewud  this  service  with  pro-  Court"  (Stat  33  Hen.  VIIL  c  2.)  was 

motion,  but  broke  his  word,  and  gave  to  law  in  Guelders;  and,  secondly,  that,  in 
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Hotue  of  Orange,  and  had  worn,  on  her  wedding  day,  a  anperb     OHAP. 
pair  of  emerald  earrings,  the  gift  of  her  coTiBin  the  Prince.*      .   ^™- . 

Hie  Scottish  Whigs,  then  assembled  in  great  nnmbers  at 
Westminster,  earnestly  pressed  William  to  proscribe  by  name 
fonr  or  Are  men  who  had,  daring  the  evil  times,  borne  a  con- 
spicoooB  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  PriTy  Council  at  Edin-  . 
bai^i.  Dundee  and  Balcarras  were  particularly  mentioned. 
Bot  the  Prince  had  determined  that,  as  &r  as  his  power  ex- 
tended, all  the  past  should  be  covered  with  a  general  amnesty, 
and  absolutely  refdaed  to  make  any  declaxation  which  conld 
drire  to  despair  even  the  most  guilty  of  his  uncle's  servants. 
Baleanus  went  repeatedly  to  Saint  James's,  had  several 
of  William,  professed  deep  respect  for  His  High- 
^  and  owned  that  King  James  had  committed  great  errors, 
would  not  promise  to  concur  in  a  vote  of  deposition. 
gave  no  Bigna  of  displeoflnre,  but  said  at  parting; 
"Take  caie,  my  Lord,  that  you  keep  within  the  hiw;  for,  if 
'jtn  teeak  it,  you  must  e^>ect  to  be  left  to  it."t 

Dundee  seems  to  have  been  less  ingenuous.  He  employed 
the  mediation  of  Bomet,  opened  a  negotiation  with  Saint 
^mea's,  declared  himself  willing  to  acquiesce  in  the  new 
grier  of  things,  obtained  from  William  a  promise  of  protec- 
tion, and  promised  in  return  to  Uve  peaceably.  Such  credit 
'■■■  giren  to  his  professions,  that  he  was  suffered  to  travel 
fcwn  to  Scotland  under  the  escort  of  a  troop  of  cavalry. 
Viftoct  such  an  escort  the  man  of  blood,  whose  name  was  ; 
atiui  mentioned  but  with  a  shudder  at  the  hearth  of  any 
Fl«abyt«rian  family,  would,  at  that  conjuncture,  have  had  but 
•  perilous  journey  through  Berwickshire  and  the  Lothians.t 
Febmari-  was  drawing  to  a  close  when  Dundee  and  Bal- 
ORU  reached  Edinburgh.  They  had  some  hope  that  they 
aSf^t  be  at  tha  head  of  a  majority  in  the  Convention.  They 
ftngibre  eierbed  themselves  vigorously  to  consolidate  and 
flobnate  their  jiarty.  They  assured  the  rigid  royalists,  who 
kid  a  scrople  about  sitting  in  an  assembly  convoked  by  an 
mipcr,  that  the  righti^il  King  particularly  wished  no  friend 

nKWn&un  niaKioe-U'd  bithooK  li>m*ii  reigo,  sterna  to  have  originatad 
jLB^a  CourL  Tluj  wen  sLn>  Dot  aboot  b  quarttv  of  a  csotuiy  after  Dud- 
9S3bt  ^  '^  "*  piu^u^  I^  tilt  dee'a  dratb.  aod  lo  hare  aUaitied  jtt  foil 
DaBd»«  bad  left  the  Netbi^r-  abtiuditj  in  another  qoaiter  of  a  cea- 
t  IIsRu'i  DeamptioD  of  Loo.    tniy. 

■  Memoirs  of  the  liodaaja. 
di,a(«faUi  I  hsTe  not  been        t  Ibid. 

~*   ■Q^lcsttnceintbe         t  Uumet.  ii.   32.;    Uemoin  of  tlw 
m  utentora  of  Wil-    Liudsajs. 
c2 
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CHAP,  of  hereditary  monarchy  to  be  absent.  More  than  one  waverer 
XIIL  ^^^g^  kept  steady  by  being  assured,  in  confident  terms,  that  a 
speedy  restoration  was  inevitable.  Gordon  had  determined 
to  surrender  the  Castle,  and  had  begun  to  remove  his  fur- 
niture :  but  Dundee  and  Balcarras  prevailed  on  him  to  hold 
out  some  time  longer.  They  informed  him  that  they  had 
received  from  Saint  Germains  fuU  powers  to  adjourn  the 
Convention  to  Stirling,  and  that,  if  things  went  ill  at  Edin- 
burgh, those  powers  would  be  used.* 
2J«*^go^  At  length  the  fourteenth  of  March,  the  day  iixed  for  the 
▼ention.  meeting  of  the  Estates,  arrived,  and  the  Parliament  House  was 
crowded.  Nine  prelates  were  in  their  places.  When  Argyle 
presented  himself,  a  single  lord  protested  against  the  adn^ 
sion  of  a  person  whom  a  legal  sentence,  passed  in  due  form, 
and  still  unreversed,  had  deprived  of  the  honours  of  the 
peerage.  But  this  objection  was  overruled  by  the  general 
sense  of  the  assembly.  When  Melville  appeared,  no  voice 
was  raised  against  his  admission.  The  Bishop  of  Edinburgh 
officiated  as  chp^plain,  and  made  it  one  of  his  petitions  that 
Grod  would  help  and  restore  King  James.f  It  soon  appeared 
that  the  general  feeling  of  the  Convention  was  by  no  means 
in  harmony  with  this  prayer.  The  first  matter  to  be  decided 
was  the  choice  of  a  president.  The  Duke  of  Hamilton  was 
supported  by  the  Whigs,  the  Mai-quess  of  Athol  by  the 
Jacobites.  Neither  candidate  possessed,  and  neither  de- 
served, the  entire  confidence  of  his  supporters.  Hamilton 
had  been  a  Privy  Councillor  of  James,  had  borne  a  part  in 
many  unjustifiable  acts,  and  had  offered  but  a  very  cautious 
and  languid  opposition  to  the  most  daring  attacks  on  the 
laws  and  religion  of  Scotland.  Not  till  the  Dutch  guards 
were  at  Whitehall  had  he  ventured  to  speak  out.  Then  he 
had  joined  the  victorious  party,  and  had  assured  the  Whigs 
that  he  had  pretended  to  be  their  enemy,  only  in  order  that 
he  might,  without  incurring  suspicion,  act  as  their  friend. 
Athol  was  still  less  to  be  trusted.  His  abilities  were  mean, 
his  temper  false,  pusillanimous,  and  cruel.  In  the  late  reign 
he  had  gained  a  dishonourable  notoriety  by  the  barbarous 
actions  of  which  he  had  been  guilty  in  Argyleshire.  He  had 
turned  with  the  turn  of  fortune,  and  had  paid  servile  court 
to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  but  had  been  coldly  received,  and 
had  now,  from  mere  mortification,  come  back  to  the  party 

*  Balcams's  Memoirs.  land,  1690 ;  An  Account  of  the  Proceed- 

t  Act  PkrI.  Scot,  Mar.   14.   1689;    ings  of  the  EiUtet  of  ScotUnd,  foL  Lond. 
Witoiy  of  the  late  Kerolution  in  Scot-    1689. 
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iriiich  he  had  deserted.*'    Neither  of  the  rival  noblemen  had     CHAP. 
eboaen  to  stake  the  dignities  and  lands  of  his  honse  on  the         _ 
JMiiii  of  the  ooniention  between  the  rival  Kings.     The  eldest 
■on  of  WMwiH/YTi  hsd  declared  for  James,  and  the  eldest  son 
of  Athcd  far  William,  so  that,  in  any  event,  both  coronets 
and  boUi  estates  were  safe. 

Bnt  in  Scotland  the  bshiooable  notions  teaching  political 
morality  ware  lax;  and  the  aristocratical  sentiment  was 
abKmg.  The  Whigs  were  therefore  willing  to  foi^t  that 
Hamilton  had  lately  sate  in  the  council  of  James.  The 
Jacobites  were  equally  willing  to  forget  that  Athol  had  lately 
fawned  on  William.  In  political  inconsistency  those  two 
gnat  lordfl  were  &.r  indeed  fixmi  standing  by  themselves ; 
hub  in  dignity  and  power  they  had  scarcely  an  equal  in  the 
■■emUj.  ^nieir  descent  was  eminently  illostrions:  their 
MiMimm  was  immense ;  one  of  them  conld  raise  the  Western 
Ttmrissd? ;  the  other  conld  bring  into  the  field  an  army  of 
aottfaera  mountaineers.  Bound  these  chiefs  therefore  the 
hoatilc  factioDB  gathered. 
l%e  TOtes  were  counted;  and  it  appeared  that  Hamilton  HumOtoa 
•  majority  of  forty.  The  consequence  was  that  about  |!!^^t 
■^~  of  the  defeated  party  instanfly  passed  over  to  the 
At  Westminster  such  a  defection  would  have  been 
ttooght  strange  ;  bnt  it  seems  to  have  caused  little  surprise 
si  Edinbur^Ii.  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  the  same 
csmtry  should  have  produced  in  the  same  age  the  most 
viaderful  specimens  of  both  extremes  of  human  nature.  No 
daa  of  men  mentioned  in  history  has  ever  adhered  to  a 
fTiitfirl*  with  more  indexible  pertinacity  than  was  found 
^HDg  the  Scotch  Puritans.  Fine  and  imprisonment,  the 
Aeus  anil  the  branding  iron,  the  boot,  the  thumbscrew,  and 
Ac  galkiwB  c<:iuld  not  extort  from  the  stubborn  Covenanter 
wtvTSsiTe  word  on  which  it  was  possible  to  put  a  sense  in- 
^HMteut  with  his  theolc^cal  system.  Even  in  things  in- 
Ufaent  be  would  hear  of  no  compromise ;  and  he  was  bnt 
"b  leady  to  consider  all  who  recommended  prudence  and 
^BTtty  as  traitors  to  the  cause  of  truth.  On  the  other  hand, 
fle  Seotchmen  of  that  generation  who  made  a  figure  in  the 
>nt  HoBse  and  in  the  Council  Chamber  were  the  most 
>,  and  onblashing  timeservers  that  the  world  has  ever 


»  edulrita  both        t  Ad.  Pirl.  Beat.,  Mwth  14.  168j; 

hol  is  a  moit  nnfarour-    Balcama'a  Memoirs ;  Hilton  of  the  late 
'mA»  Life  of  Jame*.    Reroluiioa  in  Scotiand;  Life  of  Jamta, 
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CHAP.     seen.    The  "RngliHh  marrellecl  alike  at  both  dasses.    There 
xnL      were  indeed  ixiany  stoatheaited  noncoxifonnists  in  the 


bat  scarcely  any  who  in  obstinacy,  pugnacity,  and  haidi- 
hood  coold  bear  a  comparison  willi  the  men  of  the  school 
of  Cameron.  There  were  many  knavish  politicians  in  the 
South;  but  few  so  utterly  destitute  of  morality,  and  stiU 
fewer  so  utterly  destitute  of  shame,  as  the  men  o{  the  school 
of  Lauderdale.'  Perhaps  it  is  natural  that  the  most  callous 
and  impudent  vice  should  be  found  in  the  near  neighbour- 
hood of  unreasonable  and  impracticable  virtue.  Where  en- 
thusiasts are  ready  to  destroy  or  to  be  destroyed  for  trifles 
magnified  into  importance  by  a  squeamish  conscience,  it  is 
not  strange  that  the  very  name  of  conscience  should  become 
a  byword  of  contempt  to  cool  and  shrewd  men  of  business. 
Committoe  The  majority,  reinforced  by  the  crowd  of  deserters  from 
^J^^  the  minority,  proceeded  to  name  a  Committee  of  Elections. 
Fifteen  persons  were  chosen,  and  it  soon  appeared  that  twelve 
of  these  were  not  disposed  to  examine  severely  into  the 
regularity  of  any  proceeding  of  which  the  result  had  been  to 
send  up  a  Whig  to  the  Parliament  House.  The  Duke  of 
Hamilton  is  said  to  have  been  disgusted  by  the  gross  par- 
tiality of  his  own  followers,  and  to  have  exerted  himself,  with 
but  little  success,  to  restrain  their  violence.* 
Edinbugh  Before  the  Estates  proceeded  to  deliberate  on  the  business 
^^^^  ,  for  which  they  had  met>  they  thought  it  necessary  to  provide 
for  their  own  security.  They  could  not  be  perfectly  at  ease 
while  the  roof  under  which  they  sate  was  commanded  by  the 
batteries  of  the  Castle.  A  deputation  was  therefore  sent  to 
inform  Grordon  that  the  Convention  required  him  to  evacuate 
the  fortress  within  tweniy-four  hours,  and  that  if  he  com- 
plied, his  past  conduct  should  not  be  remembered  against 
him.  He  asked  a  night  for  consideration.  During  that 
night  his  wavering  mind  was  confirmed  by  the  exhortations 
of  Dundee  and  Balcarras.  On  the  morrow  he  sent  an  answer 
drawn  in  respectful  but  evasive  terms.  He  was  very  far,  he 
declared,  from  meditating  harm  to  the  City  of  Edinburgh. 
Least  of  all  could  he  harbour  any  thought  of  molesting  an 
august  assembly  which  he  regarded  with  profound  reverence. 
He  would  willingly  give  bond  for  his  good  behaviour  to  the 
amount  of  twenty  thousand  pounds  sterling.  But  he  was  in 
communication  with  the  government  now  established  in 
England.    He  was  in  hourly  expectation  of  important  des- 

*  Baloams*s  Memoirs;  History  of  the  late  Rcrolntion  in  SooUand,  1690. 
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patches  from  titat  gorenunent;  and,  till  they  arrived,  he  CHAP. 
duMiId  not  feel  himself  justified  in  resigning  his  command.  .  ^"-  . 
These  excuses  were  not  admitted.  Heralds  and  tmmpeters 
were  sent  to  snmmon  the  Castle  in  form,  and  to  denonnw 
the  penalties  of  high  treason  against  those  who  ahonld  con- 
timie  to  occapy  that  fortxess  in  defiance  of  the  authority  of 
the  Estates.  Gluards  were  at  the  same  time  posted  to  inter- 
cept all  communication  between  the  garrison  and  the  city.* 

Two  days  had  been  spent  in  these  preludes,  and  it  was  ex-  Duudw 
pected  that  on  the  third  morning  the  great  contest  would  H''*!'**?.*^ 
be^in.  Meanwhile  the  population  of  Edinbui^h  was  in  an  TeaanKm. 
escHed  state.  It  bad  been  discovered  that  Dundee  had  paid 
Tiiita  to  the  Castle ;  and  it  was  believed  tliat  his  exhortations 
had  induced  the  garrison  to  hold  out.  His  own  soldiers  were 
fcaowu  to  be  gathering  round  him ;  and  it  might  well  be  ap- 
jidieiided  that  he  wottld  make  some  desperate  attempt.  He,. 
^  the  other  hand,  had  been  informed  that  the  Western 
who  filled  the  cellars  of  the  city,  had  vowed 
on  him :  and,  in  truth,  when  we  consider  that 
their  temper  was  singulfu-ly  savage  and  implacable,  that  they 
~  been  taught  to  regard  the  slaying  of  a  persecutor  as  a 
r,  ihaX  no  examples  furnished  by  Holy  Writ  had  been 
frequently  held  up  to  their  admiration  than  Ehud 
Hillliiii^  Eglon  and  Samuel  hewing  Agag  limb  &om  limb, 
Art  they  had  never  heard  any  achievement  in  the  history  of 
ttdr  own  country  more  warmly  praised  by  their  fiivonrite 
trarhrm  tbnn  the  butchery  of  Cardinal  Beatoun  and  of 
Axchbishop  Sharpe,  we  may  well  wonder  that  a  man  who 
had  shed  the  blood  of  the  saints  like  water  should  have  been 
dhfe  to  walk  the  High  Street  in  safety  during  a  single  day. 
ISte  enemy  whom  Dundee  had  most  reason  to  fear  ws£  a 
of  distinguished  courage  and  abilities  named  William 
Cleland  bad,  when  little  more  than  sixteen  years 
■Idt  borne  arms  in  that  insurrection  which  had  been  put 
ipwn  at  Bothwell  Bridge.  He  had  since  disgusted  some 
thiabut  fouafics  by  bis  humanity  and  modeiation.  But  with 
Iba  pvat  body  of  Presbyterians  his  name  stood  high.  For 
*fth  the  strict  morality  and  ardent  zeal  of  a  Puritan  he 
some  accomplishments  of  which  few  Puritans  could 
His  manners  were  polished,  and  his  literary  and  scien- 
respectablc.    He  was  a  linguist,  a  mathema- 

laxA  14.  uid  Ifi.  ToIatioD  in  Scotlonil,  1690;  Atrtmnt  of 
oHiin;  LondoD  the  FrDr*«diiigf  of  Ihe  Ettatea  of  8eW' 
■7  (tf  th*  late  Pf  -    land,  1 689. 
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CHAP,     tician,  and  a  poet.     It  is  tme  that  his  hymns,  odes,  ballads, 
^^      and  Hndibrastic  satires  are  of  very  little  intrinsic  value ;  btxt^ 


when  it  is  considered  that  he  was  a  mere  boy  when  most  of 
them  were  written,  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  show  c<mi- 
siderable  yigour  of  mind.  He  was  now  at  Edinburgh :  his 
influence  among  the  West  Country  Whigs  assembled  there 
was  great :  he  hated  Dimdee  with  deadly  hatred,  and  was 
believed  to  be  meditating  some  act  of  violence.*^ 

On  the  fifteenth  of  March  Dundee  received  information 
that  some  of  the  Covenanters  had  bound  themselves  together 
to  slay  him  and  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  whose  eloquence  and 
learning,  long  prostituted  to  the  service  of  tyranny,  had  made 
hiTn  more  odious  to  the  Presbyterians  than  any  other  man  of 
the  gown.  Dundee  applied  to  Hamilton  for  protection ;  and 
Hamilton  advised  him  to  bring  the  matter  under  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Convention  at  the  next  sitting.f 
i;«tt«r  Before  that  sitting  a  person  named  Crane  arrived  from 

from  France,  with  a  letter  adcbressed  by  the  fugitive  King  to  the 

theCo^  Estates.  The  letter  was  sealed :  the  bearer,  strange  to  say, 
Twitioii.  was  not  furnished  with  a  copy  for  the  information  of  the 
heads  of  the  Jacobite  party ;  nor  did  he  bring  any  message, 
written  or  verbal,  to  either  of  James's  agents.  Balcarras  and 
Dundee  were  mortified  by  finding  that  so  little  confidence 
was  reposed  in  them,  and  were  harassed  by  painfdl  doubts 
touching  the  contents  of  the  docimient  on  which  so  much 
depended.  They  were  willing,  however,  to  hope  for  the  best. 
TTiTig  James  could  not,  situated  as  he  was,  be  so  ill  advised 
as  to  act  in  direct  opposition  to  the  counsel  and  entreaties  of 
his  friends.  His  letter,  when  opened,  must  be  found  to  con- 
tain such  gracious  assurances  as  would  animate  the  royalists 

*  See  Cloknd'fl  Poems,  and  the  com-  Exact  Narrative  of  the  battle  of  Dim- 
mendatorv  poems  contained  in  the  same  keld ;  the  Gentleman's  Magaiina  tag 
Tolume,  Edinboigh,  1697.  It  has  been  1740 ;  and  Warbniton's  note  on  tJioLet- 
r«¥peatedly  asserted  that  this  William  ter  to  the  Publisher  of  the  DtmcMd*  a 
Cleland  vas  the  father  of  William  Cle-  letter  signed  W.  Clehind,  bat  rmOj 
IsAd,  the  Commissioner  of  Taxes,  who  written  bj  Pope.  In  a  paper  dmwn  n 
was  w^  known  twenty  years  later  in  by  Sir  Bobert  Hamilton,  tlie  ondm  m 
the  literary  society  of  London,  who  ren-  the  extreme  Gorenanten,  ud  •  blood^.i 
dered  some  not  rery  reputable  serrioes  thimfy  nAaii,  CSilaiid  Is 
to  Pope,  and  whose  son  John  was  ths  hsiing  bssa 
author  of  an  infamous  book  bat  too  hrtmtk' 
widely  celebrated*  This  is  sa  eotivs 
mistake.  William  Cleknd,  whtt 
at  Bothwell  Bridge,  was  noi  tv- 
when  he  was  killed  in  Angnit ' 
William  aeland,  the  Cow- 
Taxes,  died  at  sixty^sf*" 
1741.  ThefiMmiTtlK 
been  the  father  of  t 
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and  eondlUte  tiie  moderate  Whigs.     His  adherents,  there- 
Sse,  detennined  tliat  it  should  be  produced. 

"Wbea  the  Conventdon  re&asembled  on  the  morning  of 
Sttbirdaj  the  sixteenth  of  March,  it  was  proposed  tiiat  mea- 
snras  slunild  be  taken  for  the  personal  security  of  the  mem- 
faezm.  It  wu  alleged  that  the  life  of  Doi^ee  had  been 
dneaiened ;  that  two  men  of  sinister  appearance  had  been 
watdiing  the  hooae  where  he  lodged,  and  had  been  heard  to 
My  tiiat  thej  woold  use  the  dc^  as  he  had  used  them. 
Hadenzie  complained  that  he  too  was  in  danger,  and,  with 
ha  vmal  ct^ooosneas  and  force  of  langoage,  demanded  the 
gnteetion  of  (he  Estates.  But  the  matter  was  lightly  treated 
Igr  file  majority:  and  the  Convention  passed  on  to  other 

It  -WMM  Qien  announced  that  Crane  was  at  the  door  of  the 
Phdiunent  House.  He  was  admitted.  The  paper  of  which 
he  w«a  in  charge  was  laid  on  the  table.  Hamilton  remarked 
I  that  there  was,  ia  tiie  hands  of  the  Earl  of  Leren,  a  com- 
from  the  Prince  by  whose  authority  the  Estates 
been  convoked.  That  conununication  seemed  to  be  en- 
d  to  precedence.  The  Convention  was  of  the  same 
;  and  the  well  weighed  and  pmdent  letter  of  William 
wMread. 
U  was  then  moved  that  the  letter  of  James  should  be 
The  Whigs  objected  that  it  might  possibly  contain 
:e  dissolving  the  Convention.  They  therefore  pro- 
find  that,  before  tiie  seal  was  broken,  the  Estates  should 
Bnlre  to  continue  sitting,  notwithstanding  any  such  man- 
tea.  The  Jo^'obites,  who  knew  no  more  than  the  Whigs 
•lat  wan  in  the  letter,  and  were  impatient  to  have  it  read, 
ttgerir  assentoil.  A  vote  was  passed  by  which  the  members 
iOBod  themselves  to  consider  any  order  which  should  com- 
■■nd  them  to  separate  aa  a  nullity,  and  to  remain  assembled 
fli  they  shoold  have  accomplished  the  work  of  securing  the 
Bcrtv  and  relij^ion  of  Scotland.  This  vote  was  signed  by 
dokOst  all  the  lurils  and  gentlemen  who  were  present.  Seven 
Mt  of  nine  Viaho[«  subscribed  it.  The  names  of  Dundee  and 
Mcxfms,  written  by  their  own  hands,  may  still  be  seen  on 
Ai  anginal  roll.  Balcarras  afterwards  excused  what,  on  his 
^ —  WH(  bayond  all  dispute,  a  flagrant  act  of  trcaaon, 

Miaain.    Bat  the  fnl-  vocat«*.    BhIoutu's  tlaln  kre  Dot  qiut* 

ttm  pMeeedings  ■«  for-  vtacL  UepmhabljtniitnltobUiDenioij 

■MOipt  note!  vhich  for  Ihem.    1  bura  eon«ct«d  thent  fiiN& 

rf  IIm  ncnltj  lit  Ad-  tho  ptrliaroentary  recorda. 
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CHAP,  by  saying  that  lie  and  his  Mends  had,  from  zeal  for  their 
.  ^^'  .  master's  interest,  concurred  in  a  declaration  of  rebellion 
against  their  master's  authority ;  that  they  had  anticipated 
the  most  salutary  efiPects  from  the  letter ;  and  that,  if  ihey 
had  not  made  some  concession  to  the  majority,  the  letter 
would  not  have  been  opened. 
Ettoctof  In  a  few  minutes  the  hopes  of  Balcarras  were  grieyously 
IrtuT"  disappointed.  The  letter  from  which  so  much  had  been 
hoped  and  feared  was  read  with  all  the  honours  which  Scot- 
tish Parliaments  were  in  the  habit  of  paying  to  royal  com- 
munications :  but  every  word  carried  despair  to  the  hearts  of 
the  Jacobites.  It  was  plain  that  adversity  had  taught  James 
neither  wisdom  nor  mercy.  All  was  obstinacy,  cruelty,  in- 
solence. A  pardon  was  promised  to  those  traitors  who  should 
return  to  their  allegiance  within  a  fortnight.  Against  all 
others  unsparing  vengeance  was  denounced.  Not  only  was 
no  sorrow  expressed  for  past  offences :  but  the  letter  was  it- 
self a  new  offence :  for  it  was  written  and  countersigned  by 
the  apostate  Melfort,  who  was,  by  the  statutes  of  the  realm, 
incapable  of  holding  the  office  of  Secretary,  and  who  vras  not 
less  abhorred  by  the  Protestant  Tories  than  by  the  Whigs. 
The  hall  was  in  a  tumult.  The  enemies  of  James  were  loud 
and  vehement.  His  friends,  angry  with  him,  and  ashamed 
of  him,  saw  that  it  was  vain  to  think  of  continuing  the 
struggle  in  the  Convention.  Every  vote  which  had  been 
doubtful  when  his  letter  was  unsealed  was  now  irrecoverably 
lost.     The  sitting  closed  in  great  agitation.* 

It  was  Saturday  afternoon.  There  was  to  be  no  other 
meeting  till  Monday  morning.  The  Jacobite  leaders  held  a 
consultation,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  necessary 
to  take  a  decided  step.  Dundee  and  Balcarras  must  use  the 
powers  with  which  they  had  been  entrusted.  The  minority 
must  forthwith  leave  Edinburgh  and  assemble  at  Stirling. 
Athol  assented,  and  imdertook  to  bring  a  great  body  of  his 
clansmen  from  the  Highlands  to  protect  the  deliberations  of 
the  Eoyalist  Convention.  Everything  was  arranged  for  the 
secession ;  but,  in  a  few  hours,  the  tardiness  of  one  man  and 
the  haste  of  another  ruined  the  whole  plan. 
n^ktof  The  Monday  came.  The  Jacobite  lords  and  gentlemen 
were  actually  taking  horse  for  Stirling,  when  Athol  asked  for 

•  Act.  ParL  Soot,  March  16.  168$;  of  Scotland,  1689 ;  London  Gas.,  Maxdi 

Balcarcaa's  Menunn;    Histoiy  of   the  25.1689;  Life  of  James,  ii.  342.  Bnnet 

late  Revolution  in  Scotland,  1690 ;  Ac-  blunders  strangely  about  these 
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%  delaj  of  twenty-^bor  hoars.  He  had  no  personal  reason  to  CHJlP. 
be  in  haste.  By  stajing  he  tan  no  risk  of  being  Bssaeemated.  ,  ^^  ,. 
Ttj  going  he  mcmred  the  risks  inseparable  from  civil  war. 
The  members  of  his  party,  nnwilling  to  separate  from  him, 
oonsented  to  the  postponement  which  he  requested,  ajid  re- 
paired once  more  to  the  Farliajnent  Hooae.  Dnndee  alone 
refiued  to  staj  a  moment  longer.  His  life  was  in  danger. 
^le  ConrentioQ  had  refiised  to  protect  him.  He  would  not 
imuin  to  be  a  mai^  for  the  pistols  and  daggers  of  murderers. 
Bilcarras  expostolated  to  no  pnrpose.  "By  departing  alone," 
he  wajdy  "  yon  will  give  the  alarm  and  break  up  the  whole 
seheme."  But  Dnndee  was  obstinate.  Brave  as  he  nn- 
ionbtedly  was,  he  seems,  like  many  other  brave  men,  to  have 
heen  leu  proof  against  the  danger  of  essassination  than 
ipinst  any  other  form  of  danger.  He  knew  what  the  hatred 
af  tiie  Corenanters  was :  he  knew  how  well  he  had  earned 
hatted ;  and  he  was  haunted  by  that  consciousness  of 
ble  guilt,  and  by  that  dread  of  a  terrible  retribution, 
the  ancient  polytheists  personified  under  the  awftil 
mte  of  the  Fnries.  His  old  troopers,  the  Satans  and 
Bcebebubs  who  had  shared  his  crimes,  and  who  now  shared 
hit  perils,  were  ready  to  be  the  companions  of  his  Sight. 

Meanwhile  the  Convention  had  assembled.  Mackenzie  was  Tumnl- 
<B  his  lega.  and  was  pathetically  lamenting  the  hard  condition  *?"?• 
rfihe  Estatj?s,  at  once  commanded  by  the  guns  of  a  fortress  "ftl^Coit. 
ad  menaced  by  a  fiinatical  rabble,  when  he  was  interrupted  T«ntioa. 
ly  scone  sentinels  who  came  running  from  the  posts  near 
fta  OsstJe.  Tliey  had  seen  Dnndee  at  the  bead  of  fifty  horse 
OB  tbe  Stirling  road.  That  road  ran  close  under  the  huge 
Ndk  on  which  the  citadel  is  built.  Gordon  had  appeared  on 
fts  nmparts,  and  had  made  a  sign  that  he  had  something  to 
1^.  Dundee  had  climbed  high  enough  to  hear  and  to  be 
kavd,  and  was  then  actually  conferring  with  the  Duke.  Tip 
to  that  momi^nt  the  hatred  with  which  the  Presbyterian 
•■^■ber*  of  the  assembly  regarded  the  merciless  persecutor 
tt  dietr  brethren  in  the  faith  had  been  restrained  by  the 
^Moroot  forms  of  parliamentaiy  deliberation.  But  now  the 
myi^ffi""  was  terrible.  Hamilton  himself,  who,  by  the  ac- 
itaoiriedginent  of  his  opponents,  had  hitherto  performed  the 
"*"—  of  President  with  gravity  and  impartiality,  was  the 
Mid  fiercest  man  in  the  ball.  "  It  is  high  time,"  he 
■Ait  we  ahoold  look  to  oiu^elves.  The  enemies  of 
ft  mad  of  ova  civil  freedom  are  mustering  all  around 
tf  Bay  well  suspect  that  they  have  accomplices  e^eu 


niSTOBT  OF  ENQLAND. 

Here.  Lock  the  doors.  Lay  the  keys  on  the  table.  Lot  no* 
'  body  go  out  bnt  those  lords  and  gentlemen  whom  we  shall 
appoint  to  call  the  citizens  to  arms.  There  are  some  good 
men  firom  the  West  in  Edinburgh,  men  for  whom  I  can  an- 
swer." The  assembly  raised  a  general  cry  of  assent.  Several 
meml)ers  of  the  majority  boasted  that  they  too  had  brought 
with  them  trusty  retainers  who  would  turn  out  at  a  moment's 
notice  against  Claverhouse  and  his  dragoons.  All  that  Ham- 
ilton proposed  was  instantly  done.  The  Jacobites,  silent  and 
unresisting^  became  prisoners.  Leven  went  forth  and  or- 
dered the  drums  to  beat.  The  Covenanters  of  Lanarkshire 
and  Ayrshire  promptly  obeyed  the  signal.  The  force  thus 
assembled  had  indeed  no  very  military  appearance,  but  was 
amply  sufficient  to  overawe  the  adherents  of  the  House  of 
Stuart.  From  Dundee  nothing  was  to  be  hoped  or  feared. 
He  had  already  scrambled  down  the  Castle  hill,  rejoined  his 
troopers,  and  galloped  westward.  Hamilton  now  ordered  the 
doors  to  be  opened.  The  suspected  members  were  at  liberty 
to  depart.  Humbled  and  brokenspirited,  yet  glad  that  they 
had  come  ofiP  so  well,  they  stole  forth  through  the  crowd  of 
stem  fanatics  which  filled  the  High  Street.  All  thought  of 
secession  was  at  an  end.^ 

On  the  following  day  it  was  resolved  that  the  kingdom 
should  be  put  into  a  posture  of  defence.  The  preamble  of 
this  resolution  contained  a  severe  reflection  on  the  perfidy 
of  the  traitor  who,  within  a  few  hours  after  he  had,  by  an 
engagement  subscribed  with  his  own  hand,  bound  himself 
not  to  quit  his  post  in  the  Convention,  had  set  the  example 
of  desertion,  and  given  the  signal  of  civil  war.  All  Ftt>- 
testants,  firom  sixteen  to  sixty,  were  ordered  to  hold  them- 
selves in  readiuess  to  assemble  in  arms  at  the  first  summons ; 
and,  that  none  might  pretend  ignorance,  it  was  directed  that 
the  edict  should  be  proclaimed  at  all  the  market  crosses 
throughout  the  realm.t 

The  Estates  then  proceeded  to  send  a  letter  of  thanks  to 
William.  To  this  letter  were  attached  the  signatures  of 
many  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  were  in  the  interest  of 
the  banished  King.  The  Bishops  however  unanimously  re- 
fused to  subscribe  their  names. 

It  had  long  been  the  custom  of  the  Parliaments  of  Scotland 
to  entrust  the  preparation  of  Acts  to  a  select  number  of 

*  Balcarras'f  Hemoin;   MS.  in  the    History  of  the  late  Bevolutioa  in  Soo^ 
library  of  the  Faculty  of  Adrocates.         land,  1690. 
t  Act  BipL  Scot,  March  19.  168}; 
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ntetnbera  who  Trere  deugnated  as  the  Lords  of  ArticleB.  In  CHAP. 
eonfomtiij  with  this  usage,  the  business  of  framing  a  plan  .  ^^^^  . 
tar  the  aettiing  of  the  gOTermnent  was  now  confided  to  a  A  Com- 
Committee  of  twentj-four.  Of  the  twenty-four  eight  were  pdnted'w 
peen,  eight  representatives  of  counties,  and  eig-ht  represen-  irsme  a 
tattves  of  towns.  The  majority  of  the  Committee  were  ^^^^^ 
Whigs  -y  and  not  a  single  prelate  had  a  seat. 

The  spirit  of  the  Jacobites,  broken  bj  a  succession  of  dis- 
■cteia,  was,  abont  this  time,  for  a  moment  revived  by  the 
■nival  of  tike  Duke  of  Qneensbeny  from  London.  His  rank 
mi  high :  his  inflnence  was  great :  his  character,  by  compa- 
iBCn  wiUi  the  chatacters  of  those  who  surrounded  him,  was 
fiv.  When  Popery  was  in  the  ascendent,  he  had  been  tme 
to  the  cai^e  of  tiie  Protestant  Church ;  and,  since  Whiggism 
kad  been  in  the  ascendent,  he  had  been  true  to  the  cause  of 
kcnditary  monarchy.  Some  thought  that,  if  he  had  been 
Mriier  in  his  place  he  might  have  been  able  to  render  im- 
poctuit  service  to  the  House  of  Stuart*  Even  now  the 
rtnnolants  which  he  apphed  to  his  torpid  and  feeble  party 
podnced  some  &int  symptoms  of  returning  animation. 
IJMiiMi  were  foond  of  communicating  with  Crordon ;  and  he 
«■■  earnestly  solicited  to  fire  on  the  city.  The  Jacobites 
hoped  that,  as  soon  as  the  camion  balb  hod  beaten  down 
ft  few  chimneys,  the  Estates  would  adjourn  to  Glasgow. 
lEne  would  thus  be  gained ;  and  the  royalists  might  be 
■Us  to  execute  their  old  prqject  of  meeting  in  a  separate 
eoBfcntion.  Gordon  however  positively  refused  to  take  on 
tiiaasHf  so  grare  a  responsibility  on  no  better  warrant  than 
Ihs  iteqneat  cif  a  small  cabal-t 

Sf  this  time  the  Estates  had  a  guard  on  which  they  could 
itfy  more  firndy  than  on  the  undisciplined  and  turbulent 
Oovmtanters  of  ^e  West.  A  squadron  of  English  men  of  war 
flom  the  Thames  had  arrived  in  the  Frith  of  Forth.  On 
ba«id  were  the  three  Scottish  regiments  which  had  accom- 
janir '  VTiUiam  from  Holland.  He  hod,  witli  great  judg- 
nmt,  selected  them  to  protect  the  assembly  which  was  to 
«ettle  the  govenunent  of  their  country ;  and,  that  no  cause  of 
y  might  be  given  to  a  people  exquisitely  sensitive  on 
of  national  honour,  he  had  purged  the  ranks  of  all 
''oldiers,  and  had  thus  reduced  the  number  of  men  to 
■mi  Inmdred.  This  little  force  was  commanded  by 
dl^,  ft  Highlander  of  noble  descent,  who  had  long 
.  flw  Continent,   and  who  was   distinguished  l^ 

tlbid. 
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courage  of  the  tmest  temper,  and  by  a  pieiy  fincli  as  is  seldom 
foimd  in  soldiers  of  fortune.  The  Convention  passed  a  reso- 
lution appointing  Mackaj  general  of  their  forces.  When 
the  question  was  put  on  this  resolution,  the  Archbishop  of 
Glasgow,  unwilling  doubtless  to  be  a  party  to  such  an  usurp- 
ation of  powers  which  belonged  to  the  King  alone,  begged 
that  the  prelates  might  be  excused  firom  voting.  Divines,  he 
said,  had  nothing  to  do  with  miUtarj  arrangements.  **  The 
Fathers  of  the  Church,'*  answered  a  member  very  keenly, 
*^  have  been  lately  favoured  with  a  new  light.  I  have  myself 
seen  military  orders  signed  by  the  Most  Eeverend  person  who 
has  suddenly  become  so  scrupulous.  There  was  indeed  one 
difference  :  those  orders  were  for  dragooning  Protestants;  and 
the  resolution  before  us  is  meant  to  protect  us  firom  Papists.'** 

The  arrival  of  Mackay's  troops,  and  the  determiiflCtion  of 
Gordon  to  remain  inactive,  quelled  the  spirit  of  the  Jaco- 
bites. They  had  indeed  one  chance  left.  They  might  pos- 
sibly, by  joining  vrith  those  Whigs  who  were  bent  on  an 
union  with  England,  have  postponed  during  a  considerable 
time  the  settlement  of  the  government.  A  negotiation  was 
actually  opened  with  this  view,  but  was  speedily  broken  off. 
For  it  soon  appeared  that  the  party  which  was  for  James  was 
really  hostile  to  the  union,  and  that  the  party  which  was  for 
the  union  was  really  hostile  to  James.  As  these  two  parties 
had  no  object  in  common,  the  only  effect  of  a  coalition 
between  them  must  have  been  that  one  of  them  would  have 
become  the  tool  of  the  other.  The  question  of  the  union 
therefore  was  not  rai8ed.t  Some  Jacobites  retired  to  their 
country  seats :  others,  though  they  remained  at  Edinburgh, 
ceased  to  show  themselves  in  the  Parliament  House :  many 
passed  over  to  the  winning  side ;  and,  when  at  length  the 
resolutions  prepared  by  the  Twenty  Pour  were  submitted  to 
the  Convention,  it  appeared  that  the  great  body  which  on 
the  first  day  of  the  session  had  rallied  round  Athol  had 
dwindled  away  to  nothing. 

The  resolutions  had  been  framed,  as  far  as  possible,  in  con- 
formity vrith  the  example  recently  set  at  Westminster.  In 
one  important  point,  however,  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
that  the  copy  should  deviate  from  the  original.  The  Estates 
of  England  had  brought  two  charges  against  James,  his  mis- 
government  and  his  flight,  and  had,  by  using  the  soft  word 
"  Abdication,"  evaded,  with  some  sacrifice  of  verbal  precision. 


*  Act.  Pari  Scot.;  Historj'  of  tlie  late  Revolution,  1690;  Memoirs  of  North 
Britain,  1716.  t  Balmmf. 
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the  qafi«ti(ni  whether  aubjectB  may  lawfollj  <Iepose  a  bad  CHAP. 
prince.  That  qoestioii  the  Estates  of  Scotlaiid  could  not  ,  ^^^^  , 
ends.  Tbej  could  not  pretend  that  James  had  deserted  his 
post.  For  he  had  never,  since  he  came  to  the  throne,  resided 
in  Scotland'  I>nringf  many  years  that  kin^om  had  been 
ruled  by  sorereigns  who  dwelt  in  another  land.  The  whole 
machinery  of  the  administration  had  been  constmcted  on  the 
■apposition  that  the  King  woold  be  absent,  and  wa,3  there- 
bre  not  necessarily  deranged  by  that  flight  which  had,  in  the 
■oath  <^  the  island,  dissolved  all  government,  and  suspended 
die  ordinary  coarse  of  joatice.  It  was  only  by  letter  that  the 
dig  eonld,  when  he  was  at  Whitehall,  communicate  with 
the  Council  and  the  Parliament  at  Edinburgh ;  and  by'  letter 
he  could  commnnicate  wiih  them  when  he  was  at  Saint 
■  or  at  I>nblin.  The  Twenty  Four  were  therefore 
.  to  propose  to  the  Estates  a  resolaticm  distinctly 
inrliring  tiiat  James  the  Seventh  had  by  hia  miscondact 
'  ~  ~  1  the  crown.  Many  writers  have  inferred  from  the 
1  ctf  tills  resolntioQ  that  sound  political  principles 
Ml  nade  a  greater  progress  in  Scotland  than  in  England, 
■■t  tte  iHiote  history  of  the  two  conntriea  from  the  Itesto- 
friloB  to  the  TJnion  proves  this  inference  to  be  erroneous. 
&6  Beottish  Estates  used  plain  language,  simply  because  it 
wm  inpoanble  for  them,  situated  bb  they  were,  to  use  evasive 


I  'penan.  who  bore  the  chief  part  in  framing  the  resolu- 
tloo,  and  in  defending  it,  was  Sir  John  Dalrymple,  who  had 
recently  held  tlie  high  office  of  Lord  Advocate,  and  had  been 
as  acoomplice  iu  some  of  the  misdeeds  which  he  now  arraigned 
with  great  force  of  reasoning  and  eloquence.  He  was  strenu- 
«Miy  supported  by  Sir  James  Montgomery,  member  for  Ayr- 
Aire,  a  man  of  considerable  abilities,  but  of  loose  principles, 
tvtmlent  temp^,  insatiable  cupidity,  and  implacable  malevo- 
(bdos.  The  Archbishop  of  Glasgow  and  Sir  George  Mackenzie 
fpolu  on  the  other  side :  but  the  only  effect  of  their  oratory 
«■•  to  deprive  their  party  of  the  advantage  of  being  able  to 
■Bfge  that  the  Estates  were  under  duress,  and  that  liberty 
of  «pcech  had  been  denied  to  the  defenders  of  hereditary 

*--rtithe  question  was  put,  Athol,  Queenaberrj',  and  some 

r  ftirnds  vrithdrew.     Only  five  membe^a  vot^d  against 

^T^»«"  which  pronounced  that  Jamea  had  forfeited  his 

4>  lUegiance  of  his  subjects.     When  it  was  moved 

Ckmm  of  ScoUand  should  be  settled  aa  the  Crown.  tA 
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England  had  been  settled,  Athol  and  Queensberry  reappeared 
in  the  halL  Thej  had  doubted,  thej  said,  whether  thej  conl^ 
justifiably  declare  the  throne  vacant.  But,  since  it  had  been 
declared  vacant,  they  felt  no  doubt  that  William  and  Mary 
were  the  persons  who  ought  to  fill  it. 

The  Convention  then  went  forth  in  procession  to  the  High 
Street.  Several  great  nobles,  attended  by  the  Lord  Provost 
of  the  capital  and  by  the  heralds,  ascended  the  octagon  tower 
from  which  rose  the  city  cross  surmounted  by  the  unicorn  of 
Scotiand."^  Hamilton  read  the  vote  of  the  Convention;  and  a 
"RTiTig  at  Arms  proclaimed  the  new  Sovereigns  with  sound  of 
trumpet.  On  tiie  same  day  the  Estates  issued  an  order  that 
the  parochial  clergy  should,  on  pain  of  deprivation,  publish 
firom  their  pulpits  the  proclamation  which  had  just  been  read 
at  the  city  cross,  and  should  pray  for  King  William  and 
Queen  Mary. 

Still  the  interregnum  was  not  at  an  end.  Though  the  new 
Sovereigns  had  been  proclaimed,  they  had  not  yet  been  put 
into  possession  of  the  royal  authoriiy  by  a  formal  tender  and 
a  formal  acceptance.  At  Edinburgh,  as  at  Westminster,  it 
was  thought  necessary  that  the  instrument  which  settied  the 
government  should  clearly  define  and  solemnly  assert  those 
priviles^es  of  the  people  which  the  Stuarts  had  illegallv 
Lfrin^  A  ClaiTof  RigM  wa.  iierefore  drawn  up  bTle 
Twenty  Four,  and  adopted  by  the  Convention.  To  this  chum, 
which  purported  to  be  merely  declaratory  of  the  law  as  it 
stood,  was  added  a  supplementary  paper  containing  a  list  of 
grievances  which  could  be  remedied  only  by  new  laws.  One 
most  important  article  which  we  should  naturally  expect  to 
find  at  the  head  of  such  a  list,  the  Convention,  vrith  g^reat 
practical  prudence,  but  in  defiance  of  notorious  fitcts  and 
of  unanswerable  arguments,  placed  in  the  Claim  of  Bight. 
Nobody  could  deny  that  prelacy  was  established  by  Act  of 
Parliament.  The  power  exercised  by  the  Bishops  might  be 
pernicious,  unscriptural,  antichristian:  but  illegal  it  certainly 
was  not ;  and  to  pronounce  it  illegal  ¥ras  to  outrage  common 
sense.  The  Whig  leaders  however  were  much  more  desirous 
to  get  rid  of  episcopacy  than  to  prove  themselves  consummate 
publicists  and  logicians.  If  they  made  the  abolition  of  epis- 
copacy an  article  of  the  contract  by  which  William  was  to 
hold  the  crown,  they  attained  their  end,  though  doubtiess  in 


*  Ererj  reader  will  rftmember  the    on  the  dunces  who  rumored  this  inter- 
malediction  which  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in    esting  momunent. 
the  fifth  Canto  of  Marmion,  pronounced 
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a  maimer  open  to  much  criticism.    If,  on  the  other  hand,     CHAP, 
they  contented  themselves  vrith  resolving  that  episcopacy  was  ^  ^^^  - 
a  noxious  institution  which  at  some  future  time  the  legislature 
would  do  well  to  abolish,  they  might  find  that  their  resolution, 
though  unobjectionable  in  form,  was  barren  of  consequences. 
They  knew  that  WiUiam  by  no  means  sympathised  with  their 
dislike  of  Bishops,  and  that,  even  had  he  been  much  more 
xealous  for  the  Calvinistic  model  than  he  was,  the  relation  in 
which  he  stood  to  the  Anglican  Church  would  make  it  difiBl- 
cult  and  dangerous  for  him  to  declare  himself  hostile  to  a 
fundamental  part  of  the  constitution  of  that  Church.     If  he 
should  become  King  of  Scotland  vrithout  being  fettered  by 
any  pledge  on  this  subject,  it  might  well  be  apprehended  that 
he  would  hesitate  about  passing  an  Act  which  would  be 
regarded  with  abhorrence  by  a  large  body  of  his  subjects  in 
Ihe  south  of  the  island.    It  was  therefore  most  desirable  that 
the  question  should  be  settled  while  the  throne  was  still 
vacant.     In  this  opinion  many  politicians  concurred,  who 
had  no  dislike  to  rochets  and  mitres,  but  who  wished  that 
William  might  have  a  quiet  and  prosperous  reign.     The 
Scottish  people, — so  these  men  reasoned, — hated  episcopacy. 
The  English  loved  it.     To  leave  William  any  voice  in  the 
matter  was  to  put  him  under  the  necessiiy  of  deeply  wound- 
ing the  strongest  feelings  of  one  of  the  nations  which  he 
governed.     It  was  therefore  plainly  for  his  own  interest  that 
tiie  question,  which  he  could  not  settle  in  any  manner  with- 
out incurring  a  fearful  amount  of  obloquy,  should  be  settled 
for  him  by  others  who  were  exposed  to  no  such  danger.     He 
was  not  yet  Sovereign  of  Scotland.     While  the  interregnum 
lasted,  the  supreme  x>ower  belonged  to  the  Estates ;  and  for 
what  the  Estates  might  do  the  prelatists  of  his  southern 
kingdom  could  not  hold  him  responsible.    The  elder  Dal- 
rymple  wrote  strongly  from  London  to  this  efiPect ;  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  he  expressed  the  sentiments  of  his 
master.    William  would  have  sincerely  rejoiced  if  the  Scots 
coxdd  have  been  reconciled  to  a  modified  episcopacy.     But, 
since  that  could  not  be,  it  was  manifestly  desirable  tiiat  they 
should  themselves,  while  there  was  yet  no  King  over  them, 
pronounce  the  irrevocable  doom  of  the  institution  which  they 
abhorred.* 
The  Convention,  therefore,  with  little  debate  as  it  should 

*  "  It  wOl  be  neither  secnir  nor  kjrnci  will  lay  it  at  his  door." — ^Dalzymple  to 
to  the  King  to  expect  it  be  (by)  Act  of  Melrille,  6  April,  1689 ;  Leven  and  Mrd* 
Pariiamcnt  alter  tne  setlcment,  which    rille  Papen. 
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CBtf.     seem,  ixiserted  in  the  Claim  of  Sight  a  danse  dedaring  that 
>gg-:.^  prelacy  WM  an  insupportable  burden  to  the  kingdom,  that  it 
liad  been  long  odions  to  the  body  of  the  people,  and  that  it 
9aght  to  be  abolished. 
Torture.  Nothing  in  the  proceedings  at  Edinburgh  astonishes  an 

Englishman  more  than  the  manner  in  which  the  Estates 
dealt  with  the  practice  of  torture.  In  England  tortore  had 
always  been  illegal.  In  the  most  servile  times  the  judges  had 
unanimously  pronounced  it  so.  Those  rulers  who  had  occa- 
sionally resorted  to  it  had,  as  far  as  was  possible,  used  it  in 
secret,  had  never  pretended  that  they  had  acted  in  conformiiy 
with  either  statute  law  or  common  law,  and  had  excused 
themselves  by  saying  that  the  extraordinary  peril  to  which 
the  state  was  exposed  had  forced  them  to  take  on  themselves 
the  responsibility  of  employing  extraordinary  means  of  de- 
fence. It  had  therefore  never  been  thought  necessary  by  any 
English  Parliament  to  pass  any  Act  or  resolution  touching 
this  matter.  The  torture  was  not  mentioned  in  the  Petition 
of  Bight,  or  in  any  of  the  statutes  framed  by  the  Long  Par- 
liament. No  member  of  the  Convention  of  1689  dreamed  of 
proposing  that  the  instrument  which  called  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Orange  to  the  throne  should  contain  a  declaration 
against  the  using  of  racks  and  thumbscrews  for  the  purpose 
of  forcing  prisoners  to  accuse  themselves.  Such  a  declaration 
would  have  been  justly  regarded  as  weakening  rather  than 
strengthening  a  rule  which,  as  hx  back  as  the  days  of  the 
Plantagenets,  had  been  proudly  declared  by  the  most  illus- 
trious sages  of  Westminster  Hall  to  be  a  distinguishing 
feature  of  the  English  jurisprudence.*  In  the  Scottish  Claim 
of  Bight,  the  use  of  torture,  without  evidence,  or  in  ordinary 
cases,  was  declared  to  be  contrary  to  law.  The  use  of  torture, 
therefore,  where  there  was  strong  evidence,  and  where  the 
crime  was  extraordinary,  was,  by  the  plainest  implication, 
declared  to  be  according  to  law ;  nor  did  the  Estates  mention 
the  use  of  torture  among  the  grievances  which  required  a 
legislative  remedy.  In  truth,  they  could  not  condenm  the 
use  of  torture  without  condenming  themselves.  It  had 
chanced  that,  while  they  were  employed  in  settling  the 
government,  the  eloquent  and  learned  Lord  President  Lock- 
hart  had  been  foully  murdered  in  a  public  street  through 
which  he  was  returning  from  church  on  a  Sunday,  l^e 
murderer  was  seized,  and  proved  to  be  a  wretch  who,  having 
treated  his  wife  barbarously  and  turned  her  out  of  doors,  had 

*  There  is  a  strikiiig  passage  on  this  snlgect  in  Fortescue. 
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been  otnapeUed  hy  a  decree  of  the  Court  of  Session  to  pro-  CHAP. 
ride  tor  her.  A  utb^  hatred  of  the  Judges  by  whom  she  .  ^^'  . 
bad  been  protected  had  taken  possession  of  his  mind,  and 
bad  goaded  him  to  a  horrible  crime  and  a  horrible  &.te.  It 
waa  natoral  that  an  assasaination  attended  bj  so  many  cir- 
ramstaiices  of  aggravation  should  move  the  indignation  of 
the  members  of  the  Convention.  Yet  they  should  have  con- 
odeied  the  gravily  of  the  conjuncture  and  the  importance 
of  their  ovm  mission.  They  unfortunately,  in  the  heat  of 
fmaBOUf  directed  the  magistrates  of  £dinbtu^h  to  strike  the 
priaoner  in  the  boots,  and  named  a  Committee  to  superintend 
the  operation.  Bat  for  this  unhappy  erent^  it  is  probable 
tfaat  the  law  of  Scotland  concerning  torture  wouJd  have  been 
nnnediately  Hssimflftted  to  the  law  of  Rngland.* 

Having  setUed  the  Claim  of  Right,  the  Convention  pro- 
~  ~  to  revise  the  Coronation  oath.  When  this  had  been 
^■H,  three  members  wete  appointed  to  cany  the  Instnunent 
4f  Gofemment  to  Lcmdon.  Argyle,  though  not,  in  strictness 
«f  IkiTi  a  Peer,  was  chosen  to  represent  the  Peers :  Sir  James 
"MiMlU,iiini  I J  represented  the  Commissioners  of  Shires,  and 
^K  Jctat  DaJiymple  the  Commissioners  of  Towns. 

Thft  Estates  then  ai^onmed  for  a  few  weeks,  having  first 
^M|Kd  a  Totc  which  empowered  Hamilton  to  take  such 
^^UMnres  as  might  be  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the 
^^^He  peace  till  the  end  of  the  interregnum. 

^^^^BB  ceremony  of  the  inauguration  was  distinguished  &om  Willum 
IP^BfeBT  pagenutB  by  some  highly  interesting  eirctunstanccs.  ^"ci^ptt^ 
~    '"     eleTenth  of  May  the  three  Commissioners  came  to  the  crown  of 
•il  Chamber  at  Whitehall,  and  thence,   attended   by  ^•'^^•^"•^ 
■11  the  Scotchmen  of  note  who  were  then  in  London, 
to  the  Banqueting  House.     There  William  and 
Xbj  appeared  seated  nnder  a  canopy.     A  splendid  circle  of 
lh|^rii  nobles  and  statesmen  stood  round  the  throne :  but 
tt»  nrord  of  fitabe  was  committ«d  to  a  Scotch  lord  ;  and  the 
Mth  of  offict?  tvas  administered  after  the    Scotch  fashion. 
Aigyle  recited  the  words  slowly.     The  royal  pair,  holdingup 
Aeir  banda  towards  heaven,  repeated  after  him  till  they  came 
%  the  lost  clauio.    There  William  paused.    That  clause  con- 
a  pn.>mL<e  that  he  would  root  out  all  heretics  and  all 
r  the  true  worship  of  God ;    and  it  was  notorious 
m  opimon  of  many  Scotchmen,  not  only  oil  Roman 
bat  all  Protestant  Episcopalians,  all  Independents, 
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TILLUU  AXD  HART. 

Lord  and  Baal?  The  Estates  on^ht  to  have  raid  that  epis- 
topmcj  ^ras  an  abomination  in  Grod'8  sight,  and  thai,  in  obe-  .. 
djenoe  to  hia  word,  and  from  fear  of  his  righteous  judgment, 
tbef  were  determined  to  deal  with  Utia  great  natioiml  ein  and 
K»ndal  after  the  &8hion  of  those  saintly  mlers  who  of  old 
ent  down  the  grorea  and  demolished  the  altars  of  Chemosh 
■od  Astarte.  Unhappily,  Scotland  was  mled,  not  hj  pions 
Jonahs,  bnt  by  careless  Giallios.  The  antichristian  hierarchy 
was  to  be  abolished,  not  because  it  was  an  insult  to  heaven, 
bat  because  it  was  felt  as  a  burden  on  earth ;  not  because  it 
«M  hateful  to  the  great  Head  of  the  Church,  bnt  because  it 
■waa  hateful  to  the  people.  Was  public  opinion,  then,  the 
ttak  of  right  and  wrong  in  religion?  Was  not  the  order 
lAieh  Ctmst  had  established  in  his  own  house  to  be  held 
■qMally  sacred  in  all  countries  and  through  all  sges  9  And 
VM  there  no  reason  for  following  that  order  in  Scotland, 
a  reason  which  might  be  orged  with  equal  fbrce  for 
Freia^  in  England,  Popery  in  Spain,  and  Ma- 
hatnctanisiu  in  Turkey?  Why,  too,  waa  nothing  said  of  those 
CoFenants  n-liich  the  nation  had  so  generally  subscribed  and 
ao  generaUy  violated  ?  Why  was  it  not  distinctly  affirmed 
tiiat  the  promises  set  down  in  those  rolls  were  still  binding, 
■ad  would  to  the  end  of  time  be  binding,  on  the  kingdom? 
Woe  these  truths  to  be  suppressed  from  regard  for  the 
JbdingB  and  interests  of  a  prince  who  was  all  things  to  all 
wKUr  an  ally  of  the  idolatrous  Spaniard  and  of  the  Lutheran 
Daae,  a  prcsbyterian  at  the  Hague  and  a  prelatist  at  White* 
haD  t  He,  like  Jehn  in  ancient  times,  had  doubtless  so  tax 
ime  well  that  he  had  been  the  scourge  of  the  idolatrous 
Hm—  of  Ahiib.  But  he,  like  Jehu,  had  not  taken  heed  to 
■■Ik  in  the  dirine  law  with  his  whole  heart,  but  had  tolerated 
nd  iR'actiscd  impieties  differing  only  in  degree  from  those 
«f  which  he  hftd  declared  hiniBelf  the  enemy.  It  would  have 
better  bc^come  godly  senators  to  remonstrate  with  him  on  the 
■a  which  he  was  committing  by  conforming  to  the  Anglican 
ntaal,  and  by  maintaining  the  Anglican  Church  government, 
ibii  to  flatter  lum  by  using  s  phraseology  which  seemed  to 
that  they  were  as  deeply  tainted  with  Erastianism 
l£  IduBj  of  those  who  held  this  language  refused  to 
i/k  iriuch  could  be  construed  into  a  recognition  of 
and  would  rather  have  been  fired  upon  by 
or  tied  to  stakes  within  low  water  mark, 
a  prayer  that  God  would  bless  Williamaiudk 
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WILLIAU  AND  UART. 

Loid  and  Baal?  The  Estates  ought  to  have  said  that  epis-  < 
e(^cj'  was  an  abominatioii  in  Gtod's  sight,  and  that,  in  ohe-  , 
dience  to  his  word,  and  irom  fear  of  his  righteous  judg^nent, 
thej  were  determined  to  deal  with  this  great  national  sin  and 
■caudal  after  the  bahion  of  those  saintly  rolers  who  of  old 
cot  down  the  groves  and  demolished  the  altara  of  Chemosh 
and  JUtarte.  Unhappily,  Scotland  was  roled,  not  hy  pions 
JosiahB,  but  hj  careless  Gallios.  The  antichristiaa  hierarchy 
was  to  be  abolished,  not  becaose  it  was  an  insnlt  to  heaven, 
bat  becanae  it  was  felt  as  a  bnrden  on  earth ;  not  becaose  it 
waa  hatefiil  to  the  great  Head  of  the  dinrch,  bat  because  it 
was  hatefnl  to  the  people.  Waa  public  opinion,  then,  the 
teat  of  right  and  wrong  in  religion  9  Was  not  the  order 
wUch  Christ  had  established  in  his  own  house  to  be  held 
aqaalfy  aacred  in  all  conntries  and  through  all  ages  9  And 
'■■■  there  no  reason  for  following  that  order  in  Scotland, 
■li«H»(  a  reaaon  which  might  be  xaged  with  equal  force  for 
— iiitiiiiiiiiL  Prelacy  in  England,  Popery  in  Spain,  and  Ma^ 
ItcrmptsnisTn  in  Turkey  ?  Why,  too,  was  nothing  said  of  those 
Coi^nants  which  the  nation  had  bo  generally  subscribed  and 
■0  generally  mlated  ?  Why  was  it  not  distinctly  affirmed 
lluU  the  promises  set  down  in  those  rolls  were  still  binding, 
and  would  to  the  end  of  time  be  binding,  on  the  kingdom  9 
Were  these  truths  to  be  suppressed  from  regard  for  the 
and  interesta  of  a  prince  who  was  all  things  to  all 
an  ally  of  the  idolatrous  Spaniard  and  of  the  Lutheran 
Sane,  a  presbyterian  at  the  Haguo  and  a  prelatist  at  White- 
bllP  He,  like  Jehu  in  ancient  times,  had  doubtless  so  far 
4oae  well  i\i!3.t  he  had  been  the  scoui^  of  the  idolatrous 
House  of  Xhnh.  But  he,  like  Jehu,  had  not  taken  heed  to 
walk  iu  the  divine  law  with  his  whole  heart,  but  bad  tolerated 
■ad  fMacti&od  impieties  differing  only  in  degree  from  those 
of  irbich  he  had  declared  himself  the  enemy.  It  would  have 
batter  become  godly  senators  to  remonstrate  with  him  on  the 
■n  wliich  he  waa  committing  by  conforming  to  the  Anglican 
1,  and  by  maintaining  the  Anglican  Church  government, 
to  flatter  him  by  usir^  a  phraseol(^y  which  seemed  to 
that  they  were  as  deeply  tainted  vrith  Erastianism 
•It  Many  of  those  who  held  this  lajignage  refused  to 
rik  iriiioh  oonid  be  coustrued  into  a  recognition  of 
and  would  rather  have  been  fired  upon  by 
or  tied  to  stakes  within  low  water  mark, 
a  {oajer  that  God  woold  bless  Wiltiam  and. 
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CUAP.  BapturtB,  and  Quakers,  all  Latherans,  naj  all  British  Presbj- 
^  ^^'  ^  terians  who  did  not  hold  themselves  bound  by  the  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant,  were  enemies  of  the  true  worship  of 
God.^  The  King  had  apprised  the  Commissioners  that  he 
could  not  take  this  part  of  the  oath  without  a  distinct  and 
public  explanation;  and  they  had  been  authorised  by  the 
Convention  to  give  such  an  explanation  as  would  satisfy  him. 
**  I  will  not/'  he  now  said,  ^^  lay  myself  under  any  obligation 
to  be  a  persecutor."  ^^  Neither  the  words  of  this  oath,"  said 
one  of  tiie  Commissioners,  ^^  nor  the  laws  of  Scotland,  lay 
any  such  obligation  on  Your  Majesty."  ^^  In  that  sense,  then, 
I  swear,"  said  William  ;  ^^  and  I  desire  you  all,  my  lords  and 
gentlemen,  to  witness  that  I  do  so."  Even  his  detractors 
have  generally  admitted  that  on  this  great  occasion  he  acted 
with  uprightness,  dignity,  and  wisdom.f 
Difcontont  As  King  of  Scotland,,  he  soon  found  himself  embarrassed 
of  tho  a,^  every  step  by  all  the  difficulties  which  had  embarrassed 
^^orenan.  j^.^  ^  King  of  England,  and  by  other  difficulties  which  in 
England  were  happily  unknown.  In  the  north  of  the  island, 
no  class  was  more  dissatisfied  with  the  Bevolution  than  the 
class  which  owed  most  to  the  Bevolution.  Tlie  manner  in 
which  the  Convention  had  decided  the  question  of  ecclesi- 
astical polity  had  not  been  more  ofibnsive  to  the  Bishops 
themselves  iiian  to  those  fiery  Covenanters  who  had  long,  in 
defiance  of  sword  and  carbine,  boot  and  gibbet,  worshipped 
their  Maker  after  their  own  fashion  in  caverns  and  on  moun- 
tain tops.  Was  there  ever,  these  zealots  exclaimed,  such  a 
halting  between  two  opinions,  such  a  compromise  between  the 

*  At  it  has  lat44.Y  been  doniod  that  the  bor  1707,  tho  United  Societiea  complain 

eztrvmo   rnrahyUTiiina   cntrrtainwl    nn  that  the  crown  has  been  settled  on  "  the 

unfavouniblo  opinion  of  tho  Lutlicrnns,  Prince  of  Hanorcr,  who  has  been  bred 

I  will  Ki^t^  ^^'^  decisive  proofs  of  the  and  brought  up  in  the  Lutheran  religion, 

truth  of  what  I  Inivo  asnerted  in  tho  text,  which  is  not  only  different  from,  but 

In  the  l>o<)k  entitled  Fiiithful  Contend-  eren  in  many  things  contrary  unto  that 

\n^»  Displayed  is  a  report  of  what  nassecl  purity  in  doctrine,  reformation,  and  r»«li- 

at  the  General  Meeting  of  the  Unite<l  gion,  we  in  these  nations  had  attained 

Societies  of  Covenanters  on  tho  24th  of  unto,  as  is  rerj' well  known.**   They  add: 

Octol>er  10H8.     The  question  was  pro-  **The  admitting  such  a  person  to  reign 

pounded  whether  there  should   be  an  over  us   is  not  only   contrary  to   onr 

association  with  tho  I)utch.     "It  was  Solemn  Ijeague  and  Corenant,  but  to  the 

conclnde<l  unanimously,'*  says  the  Clerk  very  Word  of  Ood  itself,  Deut  xrii.** 

of  tho>^^ieties,  "tliat  we  couldnothavo  f  History  of  the  late  Bevolution  in 

un  assoiMution  with  tho  Dutch  in  one  Scotland;  Ix)ndon Gazette, May  16. 16S9. 

iKxly,  nor  come  formally  under  their  con-  llie  official  account  of  what  passed  was 

duct,  being  sucli  a  t)romiscuous  cot\junc-  evidently  drawn  up  with  groat  care.  See 

tion  of  refonned  Lutheran  malignants  also  tho  Koval  Diary,  1702.    The  writer 

and  sectaries,  to  join  with  whom  wero  of  this  worV  professes  to  hare  derircd 

repugnanttothe  testimony  of  the  Church  his  information  from  a  divine  who 

of  Scotland."     In  tho  I^rotestation  and  present. 
Teitimony  drawn  up  on  the  2nd  of  Octo- 
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Lord  and  Baal?  The  Estates  ought  to  hare  said  that  epis-  < 
eapmcj  yna  an  abominatioii  in  God*8  sight,  and  thai,  in  obe-  ^ 
dienoe  to  his  wordi,  and  from  fear  of  his  righteous  judgment, 
ikej  were  detennined  to  deal  with  this  great  national  sin  and 
■«»»^*<  after  the  feshion  of  those  sainUy  rulers  who  of  old 
cot  down  the  groves  and  demolished  the  altars  of  Chemoah 
and  Astarte.  TJuhappilj,  Scotland  was  ruled,  not  by  pious 
JbaimLs,  but  "by  careless  Gallios.  The  antichristian  hierarchy 
was  to  be  abolished,  not  because  it  was  sn  insult  to  heaven, 
hat  because  it  was  felt  as  a  burden  on  earth ;  not  because  it 
was  hateful  to  the  great  Head  of  the  Church,  but  because  it 
was  hatefbl  to  the  people.  Was  public  opinion,  then,  the 
In*  of  right  and  wrong  in  religion?  Was  not  the  order 
^Ueh  Christ  had  established  in  his  own  house  to  be  held 
eqaallj  sacred  in  all  countries  and  through  all  ages  E>  And 
warn  there  no  reason  for  following  that  order  in  Scotland, 
a  reason  which  might  be  urged  with  eqiial  force  for 
ig  Prelacy  in  England,  Popery  in  Spain,  and  Ma- 
in Turkey  P  Why,  too,  was  nothing  said  of  those 
which  the  nation  had  so  generally  subscribed  and 
■»  ijenerally  violated  P  Why  was  it  not  distinctly  afBrmed 
Aafc  tlie  promises  set  down  in  those  roUs  were  etill  binding, 
■■d  would  to  the  end  of  time  be  binding,  on  the  kingdom? 
YfcTe  these  truths  to  be  suppressed  from  regard  for  the 
Ssdings  aoi)  interestB  of  a  prince  who  was  all  things  to  all 
— *Wj  an  ally  of  the  idolatrous  Spaniard  and  of  the  Lutheran 
a  pn'sbTterian  at  the  H^pio  and  a  prelatist  at  White- 
f  He,  like  Jehu  in  ancient  times,  hod  doubtless  so  &r 
•well  th:it  he  had  been  the  scourge  of  the  idolatrous 
of  Ahab.  But  he,  like  Jehu,  had  not  token  heed  to 
wtSk  in  the  ilivine  law  with  his  whole  heart,  but  had  tolerated 
mad.  practised  impieties  differing  only  in  degree  from  those 
of  which  he  had  declared  himself  the  enemy.  It  would  have 
tetter  beootne  godly  senators  to  remonstrate  with  hlin  on  the 
IB  which  he  was  committing  by  conforming  to  the  Anglican 
^ft»Ml  mid  by  maintaining  the  Anglican  Church  government, 
Ihao  to  flattor  him  by  using  a  phraseology  which  seemed  to 
jmAit^ia  tliat  they  were  as  deeply  tainted  with  Erastianism 
K^bintaDlt  Many  of  those  who  held  this  language  refused  to 
it  iriiich  could  be  construed  into  a  recognition  of 
and  would  rather  have  been  fired  upon  by 
at  tied  to  stakes  within  low  water  mark, 
a  prayer  that  God  would  bless  William  axtd 
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OSAP.  Yet  the  Kincr  1^  less  to  fear  from  the  pertinacions  ad- 
_^^  '  herence  of  these  men  to  their  absurd  principles  than  from 
Vjaa^^sraX  the  ambition  and  avarice  of  another  set  of  men  who  had  no 
^^^fi^  principles  at  alL  It  was  necessary  that  he  should  immediately 
dcoiUnd.  name  ministers  to  conduct  the  government  of  Scotland ;  and, 
name  whom  he  might,  he  conld  not  fiiil  to  disappoint  and 
irritate  a  mnltitade  of  expectants.  Scotland  was  one  of  the 
least  wealthy  countries  in  Europe :  yet  no  country  in  Europe 
contained  a  greater  number  of  clever  and  selfish  politicians. 
The  places  in  the  gift  of  the  Crown  were  not  enough  to 
satisfy  one  twentieth  part  of  the  placehunters,  every  one  of 
whom  thought  that  his  own  services  had  been  preeminent, 
and  that,  whoever  might  be  passed  by,  he  ought  to  be  remem- 
bered. William  did  his  best  to  satisfy  these  innumerable  and 
insatiable  claimants  by  putting  many  offices  into  commission. 
There  were  however  a  few  great  posts  which  it  was  impossible 
Hamilum.  to  divide.  Hamilton  was  declared  Lord  High  Commissioner, 
in  the  hope  that  immense  pecuniary  allowances,  a  residence 
in  Holyrood  Palace,  and  a  pomp  and  dignity  little  less  than 
•CfBwfbrd.  regal,  would  content  him.  The  Earl  of  Crawford  was  ap- 
pointed President  of  the  Parliament ;  and  it  was  supposed 
that  this  appointment  would  conciliate  the  rigid  Presby- 
terians :  for  Crawford  was  what  they  called  a  professor.  His 
letters  and  speeches  are,  to  use  his  own  phraseology,  exceed- 
ing savoury.  Alone,  or  almost  alone,  among  the  prominent 
politicians  of  that  time,  he  retained  the  style  which  had  been 
fashionable  in  the  preceding  generation.  He  had  a  text  frt)m 
the  Pentateuch  or  the  Prophets  ready  for  every  occasion.  He 
filled  his  despatches  with  allusions  to  Ishmael  and  Hagar, 
Hannah  and  Eli,  Elijah,  Nehemiah,  and  Zerubbabel,  and 
adorned  his  oratory  with  quotations  from  Ezra  and  ELaggai. 
It  is  a  circumstance  strikingly  characteristic  of  the  man,  and 
of  the  school  in  which  he  had  been  trained,  that,  in  all  the 
mass  of  his  writing  which  has  come  down  to  us,  there  is  not 
a  single  word  indicating  that  he  had  ever  in  his  life  heard  of 
the  New  Testament.  Even  in  our  own  time  some  persons  of 
a  peculiar  taste  have  been  so  much  delighted  by  the  rich 
unction  of  his  eloquence,  that  they  have  confidently  pro- 
nounced him  a  saint.  To  those  whose  habit  is  to  judge  of  a 
man  rather  by  his  actions  than  by  his  words,  Crawford  will 
appear  to  have  been  a  selfish,  cruel,  politician,  who  was  not 
at  all  the  dupe  of  his  own  cant,  and  whose  zeal  against  epis- 
copal government  was  not  a  little  whetted  by  his  desire  to 
obtain  a  grant  of  Episcopal  domains.      In  excuse  for  his 
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greediness.  It  ought  to  be  said  that  he  -wta  the  poorest  noble  CHAP, 
of  a  poor  nobility,  and  that  before  the  Revolution  he  -waa  ^^'  . 
■ometimes  at  a  loss  for  a  meal  and  a  snit  of  clothes.* 

The  ablest  of  Scottish  politicians  and  debaters.  Sir  John  ThiDal- 
DalzTinple,  was  appointed  Lord  Advocate.     His  &ther.  Sir  T^P'"- 
James,  the  greatest  of  Scottish  jurists,  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  Court  of  Session.     Sir  William  Locldiart,  a  man  lAdJurt 
whose  lettera  prove  him  to  have  possessed  considerable  abilitj', 
became  Solicitor  General. 

Sir  James  Montgomery  had  flattered  himself  that  he  should  Mont. 
be  the  chief  minister.  He  had  distinguished  himself  highly  8<»n«fj. 
in  the  Convention.  He  had  been  one  of  the  Commissioners 
who  had  tendered  the  Crown  and  administered  the  oath  to 
the  new  Sovereigns.  In  parliamentary'  ability  and  eloquence 
he  had  no  superior  among  his  countrymen,  except  the  new 
Lord  Advocate.  Hie  Secretaryship  was,  not  indeed  in  dignity, 
bsfe  in  real  power,  the  highest  office  in  the  Scottish  govem- 
■eni ;  and  this  office  was  the  reward  to  which  Montgomery 
;ht  himself  entitled.  But  the  Episcopalians  and  the 
I  Presbyterians  dreaded  him  as  a  man  of  extreme 
i  and  of  bitter  spirit.  He  had  been  a  chief  of  the 
OmemmteiB :  be  had  been  prosecuted  at  one  time  for  hold- 
ID^  oonventicles,  and  at  anotlier  time  for  harboimng  rebels : 
he  iMd  been  fined :  he  had  been  imprisoned :  he  had  been 
■Imost  driven  to  take  refuge  from  his  eiieniies  beyond  the 
AHBntic  in  the  infant  settlement  of  New  Jersey.  It  was  ap- 
filllii  mil  il  that,  if  he  were  now  armed  with  the  whole  power 
of  Ae  Crown  he  would  exact  aterrible  retribution  for  what  he 
had  «a:fe«d.t  William  therefore  preferred  Melville,  who,  MelTilu. 
"  I  not  a  man  of  eminent  talents,  was  regarded  by  the 
1  as  a  thoroughgoing  friend,  and  yet  not   re- 

PpMdiPa.  lellrra  are  nmong  tlie  Lc rcn  and  MelrilU 

>f  brpgiDg  for  >  place  I'lipcra.    The  auf lior  of  An  Account  of 

f wning,  not  without  tho  lale  Eslablishmcnt  of  PteBhyterian 

ri  was  dcccilful  .iml  Gorernnicnt  Ciiva  of  a  person  who  had 

proci^ci  thus :  lakeo  a  liril*  of  tf n  or  twelv* 


HMA  fcr  xh-av,  L.  w 

[iKil  ■■lailhfpiline  of 


t  Iwiug  who  halh  "Had  he  been  »s  poor  asmj  Lord  Craw- 
and  ncciiv  Sifk  fonl,  iwrhajfl  lie  liad  beei:  the  more  ri- 
!,  and  ihcir  tonsus    ciualilo,"    .'^  ulao  the  dodEeation  of  Iha 


fonmkc  celebratpl  tniet  enlitlfd  Scotch  Presbj- 

preitnt  low  lerian  Eloquence  Displaytd. 

vaatv  if  Hb  t  Burnet,  ij.   23,   24. ;    FonLtainhall 

WeWlle.  of  MsT  Papers.  13.  Aug.  1C8J,  14.  aod  15.  Oct. 

%4toCnwford'i  porcrt/and  1G84.  3.  Maj   IGSS;    Munt^meiy  Ui 

■-  VUtVfa'  lands,  ice  his  MelTillc,  June  23.  1C89,  in  tlio  Leren 

«f  lllB4tl)of  IHcemher  and  Melville  Papers;  Pretences  of  the 

iMBUiitj,  see  liis  letter  French    Inrasion    t^amined,    lirfinstA 

klLlffiM.    AU  thew  Hay  25.  1692. 
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garded  by  the  Episcopalians  as  an  implacable  enemy.  Melrille 
fixed  his  residence  at  the  English  Courts  and  became  the 
regular  organ  of  communication  between  Kensington  and  the 
authorities  at  Edinburgh. 

William  had,  however,  one  Scottish  adviser  who  deserved 
and  possessed  more  influence  than  any  of  the  ostensible 
ministers.  This  was  Carstairs,  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
men  of  that  age.  He  united  great  scholastic  attainments 
with  great  aptitude  for  civil  business,  and  the  firm  fidth  and 
ardent  zeal  of  a  martyr  with  the  shrewdness  and  suppleness 
of  a  consunmiate  politician.  In  courage  and  fidelity  he  re- 
sembled Burnet ;  but  he  had,  what  Burnet  wanted,  judgment, 
selfcommand,  and  a  singular  power  of  keeping  secrets.  There 
was  no  post  to  which  he  might  not  have  aspired  if  he  had 
been  a  layman,  or  a  priest  of  the  Church  of  England.  But  a 
Presbyterian  clergyman  could  not  hope  to  attain  any  high 
dignity  either  in  the  north  or  in  the  south  of  the  island. 
Carstairs  was  forced  to  content  himself  with  the  substance  of 
power,  and  to  leave  the  semblance  to  others.  He  was  named 
Chaplain  to  Their  Majesties  for  Scotland :  but  wherever  the 
King  was,  in  England,  in  Ireland,  in  the  Netherlands,  there 
was  this  most  trosty  and  most  prudent  of  courtiers.  He  ob- 
tained from  the  royal  bounty  a  modest  competence ;  and  he 
desired  no  more.  But  it  was  well  known  that  he  could  be  as 
useful  a  friend  and  as  formidable  an  enemy  as  any  member  of 
the  cabinet ;  and  he  was  designated  at  the  public  offices  and 
in  the  antechambers  of  the  palace  by  the  significant  nick- 
name of  the  Cardinal.'^ 

To  Montgomery  was  offered  the  place  of  Lord  Justice 
Clerk.  But  that  place,  though  high  and  honourable,  he 
thought  below  his  merits  and  his  capacity ;  and  he  returned 
from  London  to  Scotland  with  a  heart  ulcerated  by  hatred  of 
his  ungratefrd  master  and  of  his  successful  rivals.  At  Edin- 
burgh a  knot  of  Whigs,  as  severely  disappointed  as  bimi^lf 
by  the  new  arrangements,  readily  submitted  to  the  guidance 
of  so  bold  and  able  a  leader.  Under  his  direction  these  men, 
among  whom  the  Earl  of  Annandale  and  Lord  Boss  were  the 
most  conspicuous,  formed  themselves  into  a  society  called  the 
Club,  appointed  a  clerk,  and  met  daily  at  a  tavern  to  concert 
plans  of  opposition.     Bound  this  nucleus  soon  gathered  a 

*  See  the  life  and  correspondence  of  not  to  be  taken  aniinst  a  Scotchman  and 

Carstairs,  and  the  interesting  memorials  a  Presbyterian.    I  baliere,  howerer,  that 

of  him  in  the  CaldweU  Papers,  printed  Carstairs,  thonsh  an  honest  aiid  piona 

in  1864.   See  also  Macka/s  chsraoter  of  man  in  essentius,  had  his  {nil  ahan  of 

him,  snd  Swift*B  note.    Swift's  word  is  the  wisdom  of  the  bcrpent 
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gteai  body  of  greedy  ajid  angry  politicians.*     Witli  these     CHAP. 
dicbonest  maleoontents,  whose  object  wa«  merely  to  annoy  ..  .77^  ,- 
the  goTermnent  and  to  get  places,  were  leagued  other  male- 
contents,  who,  in  the  coarse  of  a  long  resistance  to  tyranny, 
hid  become  so  perrerae  and  irritable  that  they  were  unable 
to  live   contentedly  even  under  the  mildest  and  most  con- 
ftitational  mle.     Snch  a  man  was  Sir  Patrick  Himie.     He  Ennw. 
had  letamed  from  exile,  as  litigions,  as  impracticable,  as 
Btorbidly  Jealoos  of  all  superior  authority,  and  as  fond  of 
hanuigning,  as  he  had  been  Tour  years  before,  and  was  as 
much  bent  on  making  a  merely  nominal  sovereign  of  William 
u  he  had  fonnerly  been  bent  on  making  a  merely  nominal 
geneial  of  Aigyle.t    -A.  man  far  superior  morally  and  intel- 
leetoaDy  to  Home,  Fletcher  of  Saltotm,  belonged  to  the  same  Fletcher  of 
|ai^.     Though  not  a  member  of  the  Convention,  he  was  a  8>ltoaik 
Most  ACtiTe  member  of  the  Club.|     He  hated  monarchy :  he 
latod  democracy :  his  fiirourite  project  was  to  make  Scot- 
iMd  an  oligarcUcal  republic.     The  King,  if  there  must  be  a 
Eng,  was  to  be  a  mere  pageant.    The  lowest  class  of  the 
pec^le  were  to  be  bondsmen.     The  whole  power,  legislative 

I  and  executive,  was  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Parliament.  In 
Hher  words,  the  country  was  to  be  absolutely  governed  by  a 
jHcditar}'  aristocracy,  the  most  needy,  the  most  haughty, 
md  the  most  quarrelsome  in  Europe.  Under  such  a  polity 
(here  could  have  been  neither  freedom  nor  tranquillity. 
1^»de.  industrj-,  science,  would  have  languished;  and  Scot- 
lud  would  liavi!  been  a  smaller  Poland,  with  a,  puppet  sove- 
fcign,  a  turbulent  diet,  and  an  enslaved  people.  With  un- 
■occrninfiil  candidates  for  office,  and  with  honest  but  ^vrong- 
hfadril  republicans,  were  mingled  politicians  whose  course 
VBS  deterniiiictl  merely  by  fear.  Many  sycophants,  who  were 
floaaciuns  that  they  had,  in  the  evil  time,  done  what  deserved 
poaiahmetit,  were  desirous  to  make  their  peace  with  the 
fuwc-iful  and  vindictive  Club,  and  were  glad  to  be  permitted 
tD  atone  for  their  servility  to  James  by  their  opposition  to 
fVilliaiD.^     The  great  body  01  Jacobites  meanwhile  stood 


kn  Dilrrmple  to  Lord  Mel-  biuier  llan  Pslionn."— LockhnW  to  M«l- 

__  II.  10.  23.  ISBd;  Larcn  and  Tille.July  11.  1 689 ;  Leren  and  MelTJllfl 

ftftn.  Papen.    See  Fletcher's  own  workB,  and 

t  an  amiuing  deacription  of  the  deiniptions  of  him  in  Lockhurt'i  and 

■  dMHfndfoid  MS.  vrittea  Mackaj'i  Memoin. 

m4  Miicd  among  the  Car-  ' 

••H*  ■«  a  lOTer  of  *et  „         . 

kudlj  sire  andieucB  fenr,  are  come  into  Ibe  Club ;  and  thej 

■IHMVt  tiem."  aU  Tot<  alika." 
jMI^  not  a  member. 


j  Dalrvmple  <aTa>  in  a  letUr  of  the 
Gtb  of  June,  "  All  the  malignantj,   for 
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.CHAP,     aloof,  aaw  with  delight  the  enemies  of  the  Honse  of  Stuart 
-_^     -  divided  against  one  another,  and  indulged  the  hope  that  the 


confosion  would  end  in  the  restoration  of  the  banished 
king.* 
War  While  Montgomery  was  labouring  to  form  out  of  various 

\r^  ^^^  materials  a  party  which  might,  when  the  Convention  should 
HigiilBnds.  reassemble,  be  powerful  enough  to  dictate  to  the  throne,  an 
enemy  still  more  formidable  than  Montgomery  had  set  up 
the  standard  of  civil  war  in  a  region  about  which  the  politi- 
cians of  Westminster,  and  indeed  most  of  the  politicians  of 
Edinburgh,  knew  no  more  than  about  Abyssinia  or  Japan. 
^*H^         It  is  not  easy  for  a  modem  Englishman,  who  can  pass  in  a 
landjT*^"    ^y  from  his  club  in  Saint  James's  Street  to  his  shooting  box 
among  the  Grampians,  and  who  finds  in  his  shooting  box  all 
Che  comforts  and  luxuries  of  his  club,  to  believe  that,  in  the 
time  of  his  greatgrandfathers.  Saint  James's  Street  had  as 
little  connection  with  the  Grampians  as  with  the  Andes. 
Yet  so  it  was.     In  the  south  of  our  island  scarcely  any  thing 
was  known  about  the  Celtic  part  of  Scotland ;  and  what  was 
known  excited  no  feeling  but  contempt  and  loathing.     The 
crags  and  the  glens,  the  woods  and  the  waters,  were  indeed 
the  same  that  now  swarm  every  autumn  with  admiring  gazers 
and  sketchers.    The  Trosachs  wound  as  now  between  gigantic 
walls  of  rock  tapestried  with  broom  and  wild  roses :  Foyers 
came  headlong  down  through  the  birchwood  with  the  same 
leap  and  the  same  roar  with  which  he  stUl  rushes  to  Loch 
Ness;  and,  in  defiance  of  the  sun  of  June,  the  snowy  scalp  of 
Ben  Cruachan  rose,  as  it  stiU  rises,  over  the  willowy  islets  of 
Loch  Awe.     Yet  none  of  these  sights  had  power,  tUl  a  recent 
period,  to  attract  a  single  poet  or  painter  from  more  opulent 
and  more  tranquil  regions.     Indeed,  law  and  police,  trade 
and  industry,  have  done  far  more  than  people  of  romantic 
dispositions  will  readily  admit,  to  develope  in  our  minds  a 
sense  of  the  wilder  beauties  of  nature.     A  traveller  must  be 
freed  from  all  apprehension  of  being  murdered  or  starved 
before  he  can  be  charmed  by  the  bold  outlines  and  rich  tints 
of  the  hiUs.     He  is  not  likely  to  be  thrown  into  ecstasies  by 
the  abruptness  of  a  precipice  from  which  he  is  in  imminent 
danger  of  falling  two  thousand  feet  perpendicular ;  by  the 
boiling  waves  of  a  torrent  which  suddenly  whirls  away  his 
baggage  and  forces  him  to  run  for  his  life ;  by  the  gloomy 
grandeur  of  a  pass  where  he  finds  a  corpse  which  marauders 
have  just  stripped  and  mangled;  or  by  the  screams  of  those 
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eagles  whose  next  meal  may  probably  be  on  his  own  eyes.  OHAP. 
About  the  year  1730,  Captain  Burt,  one  of  the  first  English-  ^^^  ^ 
men  who  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  spots  which  now  allure 
tourists  from  every  part  of  the  civilised  world,  wrote  an 
account  of  his  wanderings.  He  was  evidently  a  man  of  a 
quick,  an  observant,  and  a  cultivated  mind,  and  would  doubt- 
had  he  lived  in  onr  age,  have  looked  with  mingled 
and  delight  on  the  mountains  of  Invemessshire.  But, 
writing  with  the  feeling  which  was  universal  in  his  own  age, 
he  pronounced  those  mountains  monstrous  excrescences. 
Their  deformity,  he  said,  was  such  that  the  most  sterile  plains 
teemed  lovely  by  comparison.  Fine  weather,  he  complained, 
only  made  bad  worse ;  for,  the  clearer  the  day,  the  more  dis- 
agreeably did  those  misshapen  masses  of  gloomy  brown  and 
dirty  purple  affect  the  eye.  What  a  contrast,  he  exclaimed, 
between  these  horrible  prospects  and  the  beauties  of  Bich- 
■Mmd  Hill  1"^  Some  persons  may  think  that  Burt  was  a  man 
ef  mlgar  and  prosaical  mind :  but  they  will  scarcely  venture 
to  pass  a  similar  judgment  on  Oliver  Goldsmith.  Goldsmith 
<me  of  the  very  few  Saxons  who,  more  than  a  century 
Tentored  to  explore  the  Highlands.  He  was  disgusted 
hf  the  hideous  wilderness,  and  declared  that  he  greatly  pre- 
ferred the  charming  country  round  Lejden,  the  vast  expanse 
et  Terdant  meadow,  and  the  villas  with  their  statues  and 
grottoes,  trim  flower  beds,  and  rectilinear  avenues.  Yet  it  is 
jKficnlt  to  believe  that  the  author  of  the  Traveller  and  of  the 
Village  was  naturally  inferior  in  taste  and  sensi- 
to  the  thousands  of  clerks  and  milliners  who  are  now 
into  raptures  by  the  sight  of  Loch  Katrine  and  Loch 
■t    His  feelings  may  easily  be  explained.     It  was 


Biirt*s  Letters  from  Scot-  country  bear  the  highest  contrast :  there, 

hills  and  roclcB  intercept  every  prospect ; 

^•8h«Il  I  tire  yon  with  a  description  here  it  is  all  a  continue<l  plain."     See 

'  AiBVBfrvitftil  oountry,  where  I  must  Appendix  C.  to  the  First  Volume  of  Mr. 

jfOB  orer   their   hills    all    brown  Forstcr  s  Life  of  Goldsmith.    I  will  cito 

AnCh,  or  their  valleys  scarce  able  the  testiinouy  of  another  man  of  genius 

m  nUnt?    .     .     .     Every  part  in  snj^port  of  the  doctrine  propoimded 

pretents  the  same  dismal  in  the  text.     No  human  being  has  ever 

fogrereor  brook  lend  their  had  a  finer  sense  of  the  beautus  of  na- 

MT  the  stranger." — Gold-  ture  than  Gray.     No  prospect  surpasses 

AmatoOf  Edinburgh,  Sept.  26.  in  grandeur  and  loveliness  the  first  view 

f  IdlUr  written  soon  after  from  of  Italy  from  Mount  Cenis.     Had  Gray 

~               Thomas  Conta-  enjoyed  that  view  from  the  magnificent 

mjM,  **1  was  wholly  road  constructed  in   this   oentuiy,    he 

^mg  the  face  of  the  would  undoubtedly  have  been  in  rap- 

ma  equal  its  beauty,  tures.    But  in  his  time  the  descent  was 

■Qf  eye,  fine  houses,  performed  with  extreme  inconTenience 

M,  grottos,  ristas  and  with  not  a  little  peril.  He  thttt^toT^, 

Scotland  and  thia  instead  of  breaking  forth  into  e^ac>]A&- 
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CHAP,  not  till  roads  had  been  cnt  ont  of  the  rocks,  till  brideres  had 
-  j\  '  beea  flung  over  the  courses  of  the  riynlets,  till  inns  had  suc- 
ceeded to  dens  of  robbers,  till  there  was  as  little  danger  of 
being  slain  or  plundered  in  the  wildest  defile  of  Badenoch  or 
Lochaber  as  in  Comhill,  that  strangers  could  be  enchanted 
bj  the  blue  dimples  of  the  lakes  and  by  the  rainbows  which 
overhung  the  waterfalls,  and  could  derive  a  solemn  pleasure 
even  from  the  clouds  and  tempests  which  lowered  on  the 
mountain  tops. 

The  change  in  the  feeling  with  which  the  Lowlanders 
regarded  the  Highland  scenery  was  closely  connected  with 
a  change  not  less  remarkable  in  the  feeling  with  which  they 
regarded  the  Highland  race.  It  is  not  strange  that  the  Wild 
Scotch,  as  they  were  sometimes  called,  should,  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  have  been  considered  by  the  Saxons  as 
mere  savages.  But  it  is  purely  strange  that,  considered  as 
savages,  they  should  not  have  been  objects  of  interest  and 
curiosity.  The  English  were  then  abundantly  inquisitive 
about  the  manners  of  rude  nations  separated  from  our  island 
by  great  continents  and  oceans.  Numerous  books  were  printed 
describing  the  laws,  the  superstitions,  the  cabins,  the  repasts, 
the  dresses,  the  marriages,  the  frmerals  of  Laplanders  and 
Hottentots,  Mohawks  and  Malays.  The  plays  and  poems  of 
that  age  are  full  of  allusions  to  the  usages  of  the  black  men 
of  Africa  and  of  the  red  men  of  America.  The  only  barba- 
rian about  whom  there  was  no  wish  to  have  any  information 
was  the  Highlander.  Five  or  six  years  after  the  Revolution, 
an  indefatigable  angler  published  an  account  of  Scotland. 
He  boasted  that,  in  the  course  of  his  rambles  from  lake  to 
lake,  and  from  brook  to  brook,  he  had  lefb  scarcely  a  nook  of 
the  kingdom  unexplored.  But,  when  we  examine  his  nar- 
rative, we  find  that  he  had  never  ventured  beyond  the  ex- 
treme skirts  of  the  Celtic  region.  He  tells  us  that  even 
from  the  people  who  lived  close  to  the  passes  he  could  learn 
little  or  nothing  about  the  Gaelic  population.  Pew  English- 
men, he  says,  had  ever  seen  Inverary.  All  beyond  Inverary 
was  chaos.*    In  the  reig^  of  Gteorge  the  First,  a  work  was 

tions  of  admiratioii  and  delight,  says  Philanthropus,  1694.    The  author  had 

most  tmpoetically,  **  Mount  Cenis,  I  ood-  caught    a    few    glimpaes  of  Highland 

fess,  carries  the  permission  mountAins  soeneiy,  and  spedks  of  it  much  aa  Burt 

hare  of  being  frightful  rather  too  far;  spoke  in  the  following  generation:  "It 

and  its  horrors  were  accompanied  with  is  a  ^art  of  the  creation  left  undressed ; 

too  much  danger  to  gire  one  time  to  re-  rubbish  thrown  aside  when  the  magnill- 

fleot   upon    tLeir   duties."— Gray  to  cent  fabric  of  the  world  was  created ;  as 

Wcit»  Not.  16.  1739.  void  of  form  as  the  natires  nre  indigent 

'  Notthem  Memmn,  by  R.  Franck  of  morals  mud  good  manneis." 
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poUuhed  which  professed  to  give  a  most  exact  account  of  C 
Sootlaod ;  and  in  this  work,  consisting  of  more  than  three  ^ 
himdred  pages,  two  contemptnons  paragraphs  were  thought 
anfficieat  for  the  Highlmids  aod  the  Highlanders.*  We  may 
well  doabt  whether,  in  1689,  one  in  twenty  of  the  well  read 
gentlemen  who  assembled  at  Will's  coffeehouse  knew  that, 
within  the  foor  seas,  and  at  the  diBtance  of  less  than  fire 
hondred  miles  &om  London,  were  many  nuniatore  courts, 
in  each  of  which  a  petty  prince,  attended  by  guards,  by 
azmonr  bearers,  by  musicians,  by  a  hereditary  orator,  by  a 
hereditary  poet  laureate,  kept  a  rude  state,  dispensed  a  rude 
justioe,  waged  wars,  and  concluded  treaties.  While  the  old 
Gaelic  institutions  were  in  fall  vigour,  no  account  of  them 
*n«  given  by  any  observer,  qualified  to  judge  of  them  fairly. 
Had  Boch  an  observer  studied  the  diaiacter  of  the  High- 
luidets,  he  would  doubtless  have  found  in  it  closely  inter- 
■xng^ed  the  good  and  the  bad  qualities  of  an  mtcivilised 
^■tim  He  would  have  found  that  the  people  had  no  love 
ftr  their  country  or  for  their  king ;  that  ^ey  had  no  attach- 
mmtt  to  any  commonwealth  larger  than  the  clan,  or  to  any 
Magistrate  superior  to  the  chief.  He  would  have  found  that 
Bb  !»■«  governed  by  a  code  of  morality  and  honour  widely 
£SBreiit  from  that  which  is  established  in  peaceful  and  pros- 
■  societies.  He  would  have  learned  that  a  stab  in  the 
c,  or  a  shot  from  behind  a  fragment  of  rock,  were  approved 
I  of  taking  satisfaction  for  insults.  He  would  have 
I  relate  boastfully  how  they  or  their  fathers  had 
it  on  hereditary  enemies  in  a  neighbouring  valley  such 
nee  as  would  have  made  old  soldiers  of  the  Thirty 
i"  War  shudder.  He  would  have  found  that  robbery  was 
,  to  )>e  a  calling,  not  merely  iimocent,  but  honourable. 
1  would  have  seen,  wherever  he  turned,  that  dislike  of 
idy  industij,  and  that  disposition  to  throw  on  th€  weaker 
t  the  heaviest  part  of  manual  labour,  which  are  charac- 
B  of  savi^es.     He  would  have  been  struck  by  the  spec- 

i  of  athletic  men  basking  in  the  sun,  angling  for  salmon, 

^j  talcing  aim  at  grouse,  while  their  aged  mothers,  their 

jaagnaut  wivos,  their  tender  daughters,  were   reaping  the 

^^m^  han'est  of  oats.     Nor  did  the  women  repine  at  their 

■W™~*^  '      In  their  view  it  was  quite  fit  that  a  man,  especially 

ned  the  aristocratic  title  of  Duinbe  Wassel  and 

1  txnuiet  with  the  eagle's  feather,  should  take  his 

,  iriien  he  was  fighting,  hunting,  or  marauding. 

lM«lm^  tr  !br  aatlc^  of  the  Jonmi:j  thmngV  T.wgUn^    \11^ 
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CHAP.  To  mention  the  name  of  snch  a  man  in  connection  with  com- 
Axxx.  merce  or  with  any  mechanical  art  was  an  insnlt.  Agricultm:^ 
was  indeed  less  despised.  Yet  a  highborn  warrior  was  mnch 
more  becomingly  employed  in  plundering  the  land  of  others 
than  in  tilling  his  own.  The  religion  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  Highlands  was  a  rade  mixtore  of  Popery  and  Paganism. 
The  symbol  of  redemption  was  associated  with  heathen  sacri- 
fices and  incantations.  Baptised  men  poured  libations  of  ale 
to  one  Dsemon,  and  set  out  drink  offerings  of  milk  for  an- 
other. Seers  wrapped  themselves  up  in  bulls'  hides,  and 
awaited,  in  that  vesture,  the  inspiration  which  was  to  rereal 
the  fhture.  Even  among  those  ministrels  and  genealogists 
whose  hereditary  vocation  was  to  preserve  the  memory  of 
past  events,  an  enquirer  would  have  found  very  few  who  could 
read.  In  truth,  he  might  easily  have  journeyed  from  sea  to 
sea  without  discovering  a  page  of  Gktelic  printed  or  written. 
The  price  which  he  would  have  had  to  pay  for  his  knowledge  of 
the  country  would  have  been  heavy.  He  would  have  had  to 
endure  hardships  as  great  as  if  he  had  sojourned  among  the 
Esquimaux  or  the  Samoyeds.  Here  and  tiiere,  indeed,  at  the 
castle  of  some  great  lord  who  had  a  seat  in  the  Parliament  and 
Privy  Council,  and  who  was  accustomed  to  pass  a  large  part 
of  his  life  in  the  cities  of  the  South,  might  have  been  found 
wigs  and  embroidered  coats,  plate  and  fine  linen,  lace  and 
jewels,  French  dishes  and  French  wines.  But,  in  generfd, 
the  traveller  would  have  been  forced  to  content  himself  with 
very  different  quarters.  In  many  dwellings  the  furniture, 
the  food,  the  clothing,  nay  the  very  hair  and  skin  of  his  hosts, 
would  have  put  his  philosophy  to  the  proof.  His  lodging 
would  sometimes  have  been  in  a  hut  of  which  every  nook 
would  have  swarmed  with  vermin.  He  would  have  inhaled 
an  atmosphere  thick  with  peat  smoke,  and  foul  with  a 
hundred  noisome  exhalations.  At  supper  grain  fit  only  for 
horses  would  have  been  set  before  him,  accompanied  by  a 
cake  of  blood  drawn  from  living  cows.  Some  of  tbe  company 
with  which  he  would  have  feasted  would  have  been  covered 
with  cuteneous  eruptions,  and  others  would  have  been  smeared 
with  tar  like  sheep.  His  couch  would  have  been  the  bare 
earth,  dry  or  wet  as  the  weather  might  be ;  and  from  that 
couch  he  would  have  risen  half  poisoned  with  stench,  half 
blind  with  the  reek  of  turf,  and  half  mad  with  the  itch.* 

*  Almost  all  these  drcnmstaDccs  sre  he  tajs : 

taken   from   Biirt's   Letters.     For  the  *•  The  rcM(»  k,  tter'xe  iHMu«d  with  tar, 
t.tr,  I  am  i/idehttti  to  Cleland*8  poetry.       Wbich doth dofS thrirhaad aiid 
In  his  verves  oa  the  ** Highland  Host"       J«*tai**»Athdrih«pp«otoct. 
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^tU  is  not  bh  attractiTS  picture.  And  yet  an  enlightened 
and  dispassionate  observer  would  have  found  in  the  cha«  ^ 
racier  and  manners  of  this  rude  people  something  which 
might  well  excite  admiration  and  a  good  hope.  Their  coin- 
age was  what  great  exploits  achieved  in  all  the  four  quarters 
iji  the  globe  have  since  proved  it  te  be.  Their  intense 
attachment  to  their  own  tribe  and  te  their  own  patriarch, 
though  politically  a  great  evil,  partook  of  the  nature  of 
virtoe.  The  sentiment  was  misdirected  and  ill  regulated ; 
birt  still  it  was  heroic.  There  must  be  some  elevation  of  soul 
IB  a  man  who  lores  the  society  of  which  he  is  a  member  and  the 
leader  whom  he  follows  with  a  love  stronger  than  the  love  of 
life.  It  was  true  that  the  Highlander  had  few  scruples  about 
^^^M^'^^"g  the  blood  of  an  euem; :  but  it  was  not  less  true  that 
be  had  high  notions  of  the  duty  of  observing  £uth  to  aUiea 
nd  hospitality  te  gneste.  It  was  true  that  his  predatory 
Unts  were  most  pernicious  to  the  commonwealth.  Yet  those 
cned  greatly  who  ims^ined  that  he  bore  any  resemblance  to 
nDaius  who,  in  rich  and  well  governed  commtinities,  live  by 
■hBlinL,  "When  he  drove  before  him  the  herds  of  Lowland 
iamen  up  the  pass  which  led  to  his  native  glen,  ho  no  more 
nnrideied  himself  as  a  thief  than  the  Koleighs  and  Draliea 
flOnridered  themselves  as  thieves  when  they  divided  the  cargoes 
cf  J^TiiaTi  galleons.  He  was  a  warrior  seizing  lawful  prize 
of  VBT,  of  war  never  once  intermitted  during  the  thirty-five 
gHUnrfions  which  had  passed  away  since  the  Teutonic  inva- 
dsB  had  driven  the  children  of  the  soil  te  the  mountains. 
nd,  if  he  w;ig  caught  robbing  on  such  principles,  he  should, 
ftr  tl»e  protection  of  peaceful  industrj',  be  punished  with  the 
■iBHjat  rigour  of  the  law  was  perfectly  just.  But  it  was  not 
^■k  Id  class  him  morally  with  the  pickpockets  who  infested 
JSmrj  Lane  Theatre,  or  the  highwayman  who  stopped  coaches 
^  Bbckheatb.  His  inordinate  pride  of  birth  and  his  contempt 
fiirlabonr  and  trade  were  indeed  great  weaknesses,  and  had 
4ane  far  more  than  the  inclemency  of  the  air  and  the  sterility 
itf  the  soil  to  keep  bis  country  poor  and  rude.  Yet  even  here 
itnro  was  some  compensation.  It  must  in  fiiimess  be  acknow- 
la^[ed  that  thd  patrician  virtues  were  not  less  widely  diffused 
the  population  of  the  Highlands  than  the  patrician 
As  there  was  no  other  part  of  the  island  where  men, 
dothed,  lodged,  and  fed,  indulged  themselves  to  such 
_  fat  tiie  idle  sauntering  habits  of  an  aristocracy,  so 
I  mn  otiier  part  of  the  island  where  such  men  had  in 
M  Uie  better  qualities  of  an  aristocracy,  grace  and 
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CHAP  dignity  of  manner,  selfrespect,  and  that  noble  sensibility 
^  ^^  -  which  makes  dishonour  more  terrible  than  death.  A  gentle- 
man of  Sky  or  Lochaber,  whose  clothes  were  begrimed  with 
the  accumulated  filth  of  years,  and  whose  hovel  smelt  worse 
than  an  English  hogsiye,  would  often  do  the  honours  of  that 
hovel  with  a  lofty  coiurtesy  worthy  of  the  splendid  circle  of 
Versailles.  Though  he  had  as  little  bookleaming  as  the  most 
stupid  ploughboys  of  England,  it  would  have  been  a  great 
error  to  put  him  in  the  same  inteUectual  rank  with  such 
ploughboys.  It  is  indeed  only  by  reading  that  men  can  be- 
come profoundly  acquainted  with  any  science.  But  the  arts 
of  poetry  and  rhetoric  may  be  carried  near  to  absolute  perfec- 
tion, and  may  exercise  a  mighty  influence  on  the  public  mind, 
in  an  age  in  which  books  are  wholly  or  almost  wholly  unknown. 
The  first  great  painter  of  life  and  manners  has  described  with 
a  vivacity  which  makes  it  impossible  to  doubt  that  he  was 
copying  from  nature,  the  effect  produced  by  eloquence  and 
song  on  audiences  ignorant  of  the  alphabet.  It  is  probable 
that,  in  the  Highland  councils,  men  who  would  not  have  been 
qualified  for  the  duty  of  parish  clerk  sometimes  argued  ques- 
tions of  peace  and  war,  of  tribute  and  homage,  with  ability 
worthy  of  Hiilifax  and  Caermarthen,  and  that,  at  the  Highland 
banquets,  minstrels  who  did  not  know  their  letters  sometimes 
poured  forth  rhapsodies  in  which  a  discerning  critic  might 
have  found  passages  such  as  would  have  reminded  him  of  the 
tenderness  of  Otway  or  of  the  vigour  of  Dryden. 

There  was  therefore  even  then  evidence  sufficient  to  justify 
the  belief  that  no  natural  inferiority  had  kept  the  Celt  fix 
behind  the  Saxon.  It  might  safely  have  been  predicted  that, 
if  ever  an  efficient  police  should  make  it  impossible  for  the 
Highlander  to  avenge  his  wrongs  by  violence  and  to  supply 
his  wants  by  rapine,  if  ever  his  faculties  should  be  developed 
by  the  civilising  influence  of  the  Protestant  religion  and  of 
the  English  language,  if  ever  he  should  transfer  to  his  country 
and  to  her  lawful  magistrates  the  affection  and  respect  with 
which  he  had  been  taught  to  regard  his  own  petty  community 
and  his  own  petty  prince,  the  kingdom  would  obtain  an  im- 
mense accession  of  strength  for  all  the  purposes  both  of  peace 
and  of  war. 

Such  would  doubtless  have  been  the  decision  of  a  well  in- 
formed and  impartial  judge.     But  no  such  judge  was  then  to 
be  found.    The  Saxons  who  dwelt  far  from  the  Graelic  provinces 
could  not  be  weU  informed.     The  Saxons  who  dwelt  near  those 
jxroyinces  could  not  be  impartial.    National  enmities  have 
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■Imijs  been  fiercest  among  borderers ;  and  the  enmity  between  CTAP. 
the  Highland  borderer  and  the  Lowland  borderer  along  the  ^^^  . 
whtde  frontier  waB  tlie  growth  of  ages,  and  was  kept  fresh  by 
oawtaat  henries.  One  day  many  square  miles  of  pasture  land 
were  swept  bare  by  armed  plunderers  &om  the  hills.  Anotiier 
day  a  score  of  plaids  dangled  in  a  row  on  the  gallows  of  Crieff 
or  Stiriing.  Fairs  were  indeed  held  on  the  debatable  land  for 
the  necessary  interchange  of  commodities.  But  to  those  fairs 
both  parties  came  prepared  for  battle ;  and  the  day  often  ended 
in  bloodshed.  Thus  the  Highlander  wbs  an  object  of  hatred 
to  his  Saxon  neighbours ;  and  &om  his  Saxon  neighbours  those 
B«To»n  who  dwelt  tar  from  hinL  learned  the  very  little  that 
Uiey  cared  to  know  about  his  habits.  When  the  English 
OBideflcended  to  think  of  him  at  all, — and  it  was  seldom  that 
ttey  did  so, — ^they  considered  him  as  a  filthy  abject  savage, 
a  slkTe,  a  Papist^  a  cutthroat,  and  a  thief* 

lliis  contemptuous  loathing  lasted  till  the  year  1745,  and 
VH  then,  for  a  moment  succeeded  by  intense  fear  and  rage. 
Ki^BBd,  thoroughly  alarmed,  put  forth  her  whole  strength. 
Be  Highlands  were  subjugated  rapidly,  completely,  and  for 
•iv.  Daring  a  short  time  the  EngUeh  nation,  still  heated 
'kf  flie  recent  conflict,  breathed  nothing  but  vengeance.  The 
ier  on  the  field  of  battle  and  on  the  scaffold  was  not 
rat  to  slake  the  public  thirst  for  blood.  The  sight  of 
ttBtartan  inflamed  the  populace  of  London  with  hatred,  which 
Aowed  itself  by  unmanly  outrages  to  detenceless  captives.     A. 

■  jLatHkiii^iilii-ir.itionof  the  opinioD  Culoorl  CUtund.  nlniut  the  lame  time, 
ifcliili  III  -  -  ■ -».i.-h:j-l{— J—  ijesoriUd  tile  Uighlandei:  in  the  «aiae 
W  U*  LawI*Jii!  DtL-hboan,  uid  vhich    m&mier: 

«M  hf  C**°'  CM  nm.  Ill  Jotted  to  the  Eog-        -rart  mlM>bLl«biK  wiird 

Ul,  win  ba  toucJ  in  ■  rolume  of  Mis-  Shell  dlr):  ber  Delgbbour  o'er  Che  boerd. 

■^■MBDblieb'^l  h"  Af»B«hn  in  1685.         "  ""^^^^  "  ""  """ 

-  lio»  »•  •  (™nc  and  proCine  ScoWh  ,""'*''•  "!^  „  ^  „.  .,  ,. 
^lifl^  •'  H<™  the  firrt  Hiel*rd-  '*"■  ''onU  which  Franck  rhil«ithioi 
««t  Mw)e-  iio*  and  of  -whst  (1694)i.piireslotheHighUnder»:  "They 
^Ig  lia  fnu  made  I  iball  doc  yen-  ''^e  like  l^inli  and  die  like  looni,  hatiiig 
la  jalau.  Til"  liiulogue  which  iin-  •"  ^<>r^  ""i'  "o  crtdit  (o  borrow:  thpy 
•Jr  <b)lo«i  his  crestion  nmj  l«  niiikf  depredations  and  rob  their  neigh- 
^1  hape.  witlmiit  much  offence.  Ujura."  In  the  Hiatory  of  the  Revo- 
•"•"•  lution  in  Scotland,  prinljd  at  Edinburgh 
■ -The 


»  fk*  Hielsodnui, '  <)iitieSr  * 


1  wm  *■•■  H>  O"  LevUndi,  Lord,  end     H  iglilaiidcn  of  Scotland  are 

'  wrcldiea  that  have  no  other  cocsidem- 

Uon  of  honour,  friendship,  oliodience,  or 
government,  Chan  u,  bj  anj  alteration 
of  afluin  or  reTolution  in  the  goreni- 
meiil,  cbej  am  improre  to  tliemselTes 
an  opportunity  of  robbing  or  plnsdenDg 
their  batdrring  neighboui*." 
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(gjJP.  political  and  social  rerolution  took  place  fhroogli  the  whole 
^  ^^  -  Celtic  region.  The  power  of  the  chieft  was  destroyed :  the 
people  were  disarmed :  the  use  of  the  old  national  garb  was 
interdicted :  the  old  predatory  habits  were  effectually  broken ; 
and  scarcely  had  this  change  been  accomplished  when  a 
strange  reflux  of  public  feeling  began.  Piiy  succeeded  to 
aversion.  The  nation  execrated  the  cruelties  which  had  been 
committed  on  the  Highlanders,  and  forgot  that  for  those  cm- 
elties  it  was  itself  answerable.  Those  very  Londoners,  who, 
whUe  the  memory  of  the  march  to  Derby  was  still  fresh,  had 
thronged  to  hoot  and  pelt  the  rebel  prisoners,  now  &stened  on 
the  prince  who  had  put  down  the  rebellion  the  nickname  of 
Butcher.  Those  barbarous  institutions  and  usages,  which, 
while  they  were  in  foil  force,  no  Saxon  had  thought  worthy 
of  serious  examination,  or  had  mentioned  except  with  con- 
tempt, had  no  sooner  ceased  to  exist  than  they  became  objects 
of  curiosity,  of  interest,  even  of  admiration.  Scarcely  had  the 
chiefis  been  turned  into  mere  landlords,  when  it  became  the 
&shion  to  draw  invidious  comparisons  between  the  rapacity  of 
the  landlord  and  the  indulgence  of  the  chief.  Men  seemed  to 
have  forgotten  that  the  ancient  Graelic  polity  had  been  found 
to  be  incompatible  with  the  authority  of  law,  had  obstructed 
the  progress  of  civilisation,  had  more  than  once  brought  on  the 
empire  the  curse  of  civil  war.  As  they  had  formerly  seen  only 
the  odious  side  of  that  polity,  they  could  now  see  only  the 
pleasing  side.  The  old  tie,  they  said,  had  been  parental :  the 
new  tie  was  purely  conmiereial.  What  could  be  more  lamen- 
table than  that  the  head  of  a  tribe  should  eject,  for  a  paltry 
arrear  of  rent,  tenants  who  were  his  own  flesh  and  blood, 
tenants  whose  forefEithers  had  often  with  their  bodies  covered 
his  forefathers  on  the  field  of  battle  ?  As  long  as  there  were 
Graelic  marauders,  they  had  been  regarded  by  the  Saxon  popu- 
lation as  hateful  vermin  who  ought  to  be  exterminated  without 
mercy.  As  soon  as  the  extermination  had  been  accomplished, 
as  soon  as  cattie  were  as  safe  in  the  Perthshire  passes  as  in 
Smithfield  market,  the  freebooter  was  exalted  into  a  hero  of 
romance.  As  long  as  the  Gaelic  dress  was  worn,  the  Saxons 
had  pronounced  it  hideous,  ridiculous,  nay,  grossly  indecent. 
Soon  afler  it  had  been  prohibited,  they  discovered  that  it  was 
the  most  graceful  drapery  in  Europe.  The  Gaelic  monuments, 
the  Gaelic  usages,  the  Gaelic  superstitions,  the  Gaelic  verses, 
disdainfully  neglected  during  many  ages,  began  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  learned  from  the  moment  at  which  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  Gaelic  race  began  to  disappear.     Sostrong  was 
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tliis  iinpnlse  that,  where  the  Highlands  were  concerned,  men     CIIAP. 
of  sense  gave  ready  credence  to  stories  without  evidence,  and  ,  _^^^^'^ 
Tnen  of  taste  gave  rapturous  applause  to  compositions  without 
merit.     Epic  poems,  which  any  skilful  and  dispassionate  critic 
would  at  a  glance  have  perceived  to  be  almost  entirely  modem, 
and  >«'hieh,  if  they  had  been  published  as  modem,  would  have 
instantly  found  their  proi)er  place  in  company  with  Blackmore*s 
Alfred  and  Wilkie's  Epigoniad,  were  pronounced  to  be  fifteen 
hiindred  years  old,  and  were  gravely  classed  with  the  Hiad. 
Writers  of  a  very  diflferent  order  from  the  impostor  who  fabri- 
cated these  forgeries  saw  how  striking  an  effect  might  be 
produced  by  skilful  pictures  of  the  old  Highland  life.    What- 
ever Tras  repulsive  was  softened  down :  whatever  was  graceftJ 
and  noble  ivas  brought  prominently  forward.     Some  of  these 
works  wore  executed  with  such  admirable  art  that,  like  the 
historical  plays  of  Shakspeare,  they  superseded  history.    The 
vi&ions  of  the  poet  were  realities  to  his  readers.     The  places 
which  he  described  became  holy  ground,  and  were  visited  by 
thousands  of  pilgrims.     Soon  the  vulgar  imagination  was  so 
completely  occupied  by  plaids,  targets,  and  claymores,  that, 
by  most  Englishmen,  Scotchman  and  Highlander  were  re- 
garded as  sjTionymous  words.    Pew  people  seemed  to  be  aware 
that,  at  no  remote  period,  a  Macdonald  or  a  Macgregor  in  his 
tartan  was  to  a  citizen  of  Edinburgh  or  Glasgow  what  an  In- 
dian hunter  in  his  ivar  paint  is  to  an  inliabitant  of  Philadelphia 
or  Boston.     Artists  and  actors  represented  Bruce  and  Douglas 
in  striped  petticoats.    They  might  as  well  have  represented 
Washington  brandishing  a  tomahawk,  and  girt  with  a  string 
df  Bcalps.     At  length  this  fashion  reached  a  point  beyond 
vluch  it  was  not  easy  to  proceed.     The  last  British  King  who 
held  a  court  in  Holyrood  thought  that  he  could  not  give  a  more 
gbrikiiig  proof  of  his  respect  for  the  usages  which  had  prevailed 
Scotland  before  the  Union,  than  by  disguising  himself  in 
before  the  Union,  was  considered  by  nine  Scotchmen 
out  of  ten  as  the  dress  of  a  tliief. 

Thus  it  has  chanced  that  the  old  Gaelic  institutions  and 

■aimers  have  never  been  exhibited  in  the  simple  light  of 

tRilli.     Up  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  they  were  seen 

one  feJse   medium :    thov  have    since  been  seen 

another.      Once    they  loomed  dimly  through  an 

and  distorting  haze  of  prejudice ;  and  no  sooner 

{hat  log  dispersed  than  they  a2)peared  bright  with  all  the 

tints  of  poetry.     The  time  when  a  i)erfectly  fair  pic- 

eonld  have  been  painted  has  now  passed  away.    T\i^ 

e2 
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CHAP,     original  has  long  disappeared:   no  anthentic  effigy  exists: 

-_^    ^  and  all  that  is  possible  is  to  produce  an  imperfect  likeness  by 

the  help  of  two  portraits,  of  which  one  is  a  coarse  caricature 

and  the  other  a  masterpiece  of  flattery. 

Peculiar         Among  the  erroneous  notions  which  have  been  commonly 

^^t^  received  concerning  the  history  and  character  of  the  High- 

in  the         landers  is  one  which  it  is  especially  necessary  to  correct. 

^W»l*nd«.  Diinng  the  centory  which  commenced  with  the  campaign  of 

Montrose,  and  terminated  with  the  campaign  of  the  young 

Pretender,  every  great  military  exploit  which  was  achieved  on 

British  ground  in  the  cause  of  the  House  of  Stuart  was 

achieved  by  the  valour  of  Gaelic  tribes.    The  English  have 

therefore  very  naturally  ascribed  to  those  tribes  the  feelings 

of  English  cavaliers,  profound  reverence  for  the  royal  office, 

and  enthusiastic  attachment  to  the  royal  family.     A  dose 

enquiry  however  wiU  show  that  the  strength  of  these  feelings 

among  the  Celtic  clans  has  been  greatly  exaggerated. 

In  studying  the  history  of  our  civil  contentions,  we  must 
never  forget  that  the  same  names,  badges,  and  warcries  had 
very  different  meanings  in  different  parts  of  the  British  isles. 
We  have  already  seen  how  little  there  ^vas  in  common  be- 
tween the  Jacobitism  of  Ireland  and  the  Jacobitism  of  Eng- 
land. The  Jacobitism  of  the  Scotch  Highlander  was,  at  least 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  a  third  variety,  quite  distinct 
from  the  other  two.  The  Graelic  population  was  &r  indeed 
from  holding  the  doctrines  of  passive  obedience  and  non- 
resistance.  In  fact  disobedience  and  resistance  made  up  the 
ordinary  life  of  that  population.  Some  of  those  very  clans 
which  it  has  been  the  &shion  to  describe  as  so  enthusi- 
astically loyal  that  they  were  prepared  to  stand  by  James 
to  the  death,  even  when  he  was  in  the  wrong,  had  never, 
while  he  was  on  the  throne,  paid  the  smallest  respect  to  his 
authoriiy,  even  when  he  was  clearly  in  the  right.  Their 
practice,  .their  calling,  had  been  to  disobey  and  to  defy  him. 
Some  of  them  had  actually  been  proscribed  by  sound  of  horn 
for  the  crime  of  withstanding  his  lawful  commands,  and  would 
have  torn  to  pieces  without  scruple  any  of  his  officers  who 
had  dared  to  venture  beyond  the  passes  for  the  purpose  of 
executing  his  warrant.  The  English  Whigpi  were  accused  by 
their  opponents  of  holding  doctrines  dangerously  lax  touch- 
ing the  obedience  due  to  the  chief  magistrate.  Yet  no 
respectable  English  Whig  ever  defended  rebellion,  except  as 
a  rare  and  extreme  remedy  for  rare  and  extreme  evils.  But 
among  those  Celtic  chie&  whose  loyally  has  been  the  theme 
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of  SO  much  warm  eulogy  Yrere  some  whoae  whole  existence  &om  CEUP. 
boyhood  upwards  had  been  one  long  rebellion.  Such  men,  it  ia  . 
erident,  were  not  likely  to  see  the  Bevolution  in  the  light  in 
which  it  appeared  to  an  Oxonian  nonjuror.  Onthe  otherhand 
thej  were  not,  like  the  aboriginal  Inah,  nrged  to  take  arms  by 
impOitience  of  Saxon  domination.  To  such  domination  the  Soot- 
tiah  Celt  had  never  been  subjected.  He  occupied  his  own  wild 
and  sterile  region,  and  followed  his  own  national  usages.  In 
his  dealings  with  the  Saxons,  he  was  rather  the  oppressor  than 
the  oppressed.  He  exacted  block  mail  from  them :  he  drove 
away  their  flocks  and  herds;  and  they  seldom  dared  to  pursue 
him  to  his  native  wilderness.  They  had  never  portioned  out 
"■""g  themselves  Ids  dreary  region  of  moor  and  shingle. 
£te  had  never  seen  the  tower  of  his  hereditary  chieftains 
oeeapied  by  an  usurper  who  cotdd  not  speak  Gaelic,  and  who 
lodced  on  all  who  spoke  it  as  brutes  and  slaves  ;  nor  hod  his 
and  religious  feelings  ever  been  outraged  by  the 
and  splendour  of  a  church  which  he  regarded  as  at 
foreign  and  heretical. 

le  real  explanation  of  the  readiness  with  which  a  large 
ci  the  popnlation  of  the  Highlands,  twice  in  the  seven- 
centnry,  drew  the  sword  for  the  Stuarts  ia  to  be  found 
■I  flie  internal  quarrels  which  divided  the  commonwealth  of 
clans.  For  ttit^re  was  a  commonwealth  of  clans,  the  ima^, 
SB  a  reduced  settle,  of  the  great  commonwealth  of  European 
aadoDS.  In  tlie  smaller  of  these  two  commonwealths,  as  in 
the  largier.  there  were  wars,  treaties,  alliances,  disputes  about 
teiritory  and  precedence,  a  system  of  public  law,  a  balance  of 
pawKT.  Thort-  was  one  inexhaustible  source  of  discontents 
cad  qoarrek.  The  feudal  system  had,  some  centuries  before, 
bsea  introduced  into  the  hill  country,  but  had  neither  de- 
fltnjed  the  [>»triarchal  system  nor  amalgamated  completely 
iri^  it.  In  i;eneral  he  who  was  lord  in  the  Norman  polity 
ma  also  chief  in  the  Celtic  polity ;  and,  when  this  was  the 
Mse^  there  was  no  conflict.  But,  when  the  two  characters 
wm»  separated,  all  the  willing  and  loyal  obedience  was 
wmemd  for  the  chief.  The  lord  had  only  what  he  could  get 
■odhold  by  forcQ.  Khe  was  able,  by  the  help  of  his  own  tribe, 
Ishemi  in  subjection  tenants  who  were  not  of  hia  own  tribe, 
^^^  — ~»  a  tyranny  of  clan  over  clan,  the  most  galling,  per- 
il tanas  of  tyranny.  At  different  times  difl'erent 
•1mm  to  an  authority  which  had  produced  general 
•.  The  Hacdonalds  had  once  possessed,  in  Ihe 
tiiiroaghout  the  mountain  country  o{  AlgyW 
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CEtAP.     shire  and  Xnyemessshire,  an  ascendency  similar  to  that  which 
^^'      the  House  of  Austria  had  once  possessed  in  Christendom. 


Jealousy  But  the  ascendencj  of  the  Macdonalds  had,  like  the  ascen- 
asoendency  ^^<^7  of  the  House  of  Austria,  passed  awaj ;  and  the  Camp- 
of  the  bells,  the  children  of  Diarmid,  had  become  in  the  Highlands 
)y^llJ^  what  the  Bonrbons  had  become  in  Europe.*^  The  parallel 
might  be  carried  &r.  Imputations  similar  to  those  which  it 
was  the  fashion  to  throw  on  the  French  goyemment  were 
thrown  on  the  Qampbells.  A  peculiar  dexterity,  a  peculiar 
plausibility  of  address,  a  peculiar  contempt  for  the  obligations 
of  plighted  fiiith,  were  ascribed,  with  or  without  reason,  to 
the  dreaded  race.  «  Pair  and  felse  like  a  CampbeD,"  became 
a  proverb.  It  was  said  that  Mac  Galium  More  after  Mac 
Galium  More  had,  with  unwearied,  unscrupulous,  and  unre- 
lenting ambition,  annexed  mountain  after  mountain  and 
island  after  island  to  the  original  domains  of  his  House. 
Some  tribes  had  been  expelled  from  their  territory,  some 
compelled  to  pay  tribute,  some  incorporated  with  tiie  con- 
querors. At  length  the  number  of  fighting  men  who  bore  the 
name  of  Gampbell  was  sufficient  to  meet  in  the  field  of  battle 
the  combined  forces  of  all  the  other  western  clans.  It  was 
during  those  civil  troubles  which  commenced  in  1638  that  the 
power  of  this  aspiring  fiaimily  reached  the  zenith.  The  Mar- 
quess of  Argyle  was  the  head  of  a  party  as  well  as  the  head  of 
a  tribe.  Possessed  of  two  different  kinds  of  authority,  he 
used  each  of  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  extend  and  fortif}^  the 
other.  The  knowledge  that  he  could  bring  into  the  field  the 
claymores  of  five  thousand  half  heathen  mountaineers  added 
to  his  influence  among  the  austere  Presbyterians  who  filled 
the  Privy  Gouncil  and  the  General  Assembly  at  Edinburgh. 
His  influence  at  Edinburgh  added  to  the  terror  which  he  in- 
spired among  the  mountains.  Of  all  the  Highland  Princes 
whose  history  is  well  known  to  us  he  was  the  greatest  and 
most  dreaded.  It  was  while  his  neighbours  were  watching 
the  increase  of  his  power  with  hatred  which  fear  could 
scarcely  keep  down  that  Montrose  called  them  to  arms.  The 
call  was  promptly  obeyed.  A  powerful  coalition  of  clans 
waged  war,  nominally  for  King  Gharles,  but  really  against 
Mac  Galium  More      It  is  not  easy  for  any  person  who  has 

*  Since  this  passafre  was  written  I  and  Western  Islands  of  Mull,  Ija,  &c., 

Mas  mnch  pleased  by  finding  that  Lord  stirred  up  other  dans  to  enter  into  a 

FountainhaU  used,  in  July  1676,  exactly  combination  for  bearing  him  downo.  like 

the  same  illustration  which  had  occurred  the  confederat  forces  of  Grermanie,  Spain, 

to  me.  He  says  that  "  Argyle*s  ambitious  Holland,  &c.,  against  the  growth  of  the 

grasping  Bt  the  mastery  of  the  Highlands  French." 
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Studied  the  history  of  that  contest  to  doubt  that,  if  Argyle  CHAP, 
had  supported  the  cause  of  monarchy,  his  neighbours  would  ^^^' 
hare  declared  against  it.  Grave  writers  tell  of  the  victory 
Jirained  at  Inverlochy  by  the  royalists  over  the  rebels.  But 
the  peasants  who  dwell  near  the  spot  speak  more  accurately. 
They  talk  of  the  great  battle  won  there  by  the  Macdonalds 
over  the  Campbells. 

The  feelings  which  had  produced  the  coalition  against  the 
Marquess  of  Argyle  retained  their  force  long  after  his  death. 
His  son.  Earl  Archibald,  though  a  man  of  many  eminent 
virtues,  inherited,  with  the  ascendency  of  his  ancestors,  the 
unpopularity  which  such  ascendency  could  scarcely  &il  to 
produce.  Li  1675,  several  warlike  tribes  formed  a  confede- 
lacy  against  him,  but  were  compelled  to  submit  to  the 
gaperior  force  which  was  at  his  command.  There  was  there- 
fixre  great  joy  from  sea  to  sea  when,  in  1C81,  he  was  ar- 
raigned on  a  futile  charge,  condemned  to  death,  driven  into 
exile,  and  deprived  of  his  dignities  :  there  was  great  alarm 
when,  in  1685,  he  returned  from  banishment,  and  sent  forth 
the  fierv  cross  to  summon  his  kinsmen  to  his  standard ;  and 
there  was  again  great  joy  when  his  enterprise  had  failed, 
when  his  army  had  melted  away,  when  his  head  had  been 
fixed  on  the  Tolbooth  of  Edinburgh,  and  when  those  chiefs 
who  had  regarded  him  as  an  oppressor  had  obtained  from 
the  Crown,  on  easy  terms,  remissions  of  old  debts  and  grants 
of  new  titles.  While  England  and  Scotland  generally  were 
execrating  the  tyranny  of  James,  he  was  honoured  as  a  de- 
liverer in  Appin  and  Lochaber,  in  Glenroy  and  Glenmore.* 
The  hatred  excited  by  the  power  and  ambition  of  the  House 
of  Azgylo  was  not  sutisiled  even  when  the  head  of  that  House 
had  perished,  when  his  children  were  fugitives,  when 
•tnuigers  garrisoned  the  castle  of  Inverary,  and  when  the 
whole  shore  of  Loch  Fyne  had  been  laid  waste  by  fire  and 
■word.  It  was  said  that  the  terrible  precedent  which  had 
been  set  in  the  case  of  the  Macgregors  ought  to  be  followed, 
■ad  that  it  ought  to  be  made  a  crime  to  bear  the  odious 
of  Campbell. 

On  a  sudden  all  was  changed.   The  Revolution  came.    The 
of  Argyle  returned  in  triumph.     He  was,  as  his  prcde- 


*  1m  th*  introdiictioa  to  the  Memuirs  Kinp:  James  Wfn>  sulistantially  the  snme 

~     a  OMneron  is  a  very  sensible  as  those  by  which  the  pronioti-rs  of  the 

'It  mftj  appvar  punidoxical :  Kerolutioii  won;  uolunti-d."    The  whok* 

iilor  cannot  help  hazarding  iutroduction,  iudecil,  well  dcservi'S  tu  be 

that  tha  motives  which  read. 
th«  Sfl^ilradara  to  support 
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cessors  had  been,  the  head,  not  only  of  a  tribe,  but  of  a  pariy. 
The  sentence  which  had  deprived  him  of  his  estate  and  of 
his  honours  was  treated  by  the  majority  of  the  Convention 
as  a  nullity.  The  doors  of  the  Parliament  House  were 
thrown  open  to  him :  he  was  selected  from  the  whole  body  of 
Scottish  nobles  to  administer  the  oath  of  office  to  the  new 
Sovereigns ;  and  he  was  authorised  to  raise  an  army  on  his 
domains  for  the  service  of  the  Crown*  He  would  now, 
doubtless,  be  as  powerful  as  the  most  powerful  of  his  ances- 
tors. Backed  by  the  strength  of  the  Grovemment,  he  would 
demand  all  the  long  and  heavy  arrears  of  rent  and  tribute 
which  were  due  to  him  from  his  neighbours,  and  would  exact 
revenge  for  all  the  injuries  and  insults  which  his  &mily  had 
suffered.  There  was  terror  and  agitation  in  the  casties  of 
twenty  petty  kings.  The  uneasiness  was  great  among  the 
Stewarts  of  Appin,  whose  territory  was  close  pressed  by  the 
sea  on  one  side,  and  by  the  race  of  Diarmid  on  the  other. 
The  Macnaghtens  were  still  more  alarmed.  Once  they  had 
been  the  masters  of  those  beautiful  valleys  through  which  the 
Ara  and  the  Shira  flow  into  Loch  Fyne.  But  the  Campbells 
had  prevailed.  The  Macnaghtens  had  been  reduced  to  sub- 
jection, and  had,  generation  after  generation,  looked  up  with 
awe  and  detestation  to  the  neighbouring  Castle  of  Inverary. 
They  had  recently  been  promised  a  complete  emancipation. 
A  grant,  by  virtue  of  which  their  chief  would  have  held  his 
estate  immediately  from  the  Crown,  had  been  prepared  and 
was  about  to  pass  the  seals,  when  the  Bevolution  suddenly 
extinguished  a  hope  which  amounted  almost  to  certainty.* 

The  Macleans  remembered  that,  only  fourteen  years  before, 
their  lands  had  been  invaded  and  tiie  seat  of  their  chief 
taken  and  garrisoned  by  the  Campbells.t  Even  before 
William  and  Mary  had  been  proclaimed  at  Edinburgh,  a 
Maclean,  deputed  doubtless  by  the  head  of  his  tribe,  had 
crossed  the  sea  to  Dublin,  and  had  assured  James  that,  if 


*  Skene's  Highlanders  of  Scotland; 
Douglas*!  Baronage  of  Scotland. 

t  See  the  Memoirs  of  the  life  of  Sir 
Ewan  Cameron,  and  the  Historical  and 
Qenealogical  Account  of  the  Clan  Mac- 
lean,  hj  a  Senacbie.  Though  this  last 
work  was  published  so  late  as  1838,  the 
writer  seems  to  hare  been  inflamKl  bv 
animosity  as  fierce  as  that  with  which 
the  MacliAns  of  the  seTenteenth  century 
rcguded  the  Campbells.  In  the  short 
eompass  of  one  page  the  Marquess  of 
AigjrU  iM  deaigDAUa  at  "  the  diabolical 


Scotch  Cromwell,"  "  the  Tile  Tindiotire 
persecutor,**  ''the  base  traitor,"  and 
"the  Argyle  impostor."  In  another 
page  he  is  "  the  insidious  Campbell,  fer- 
tile in  rillany,"  **  the  avaricious  slave," 
"  the  coward  of  Azgyle,"  and  ''the  Scotch 
traitor."  In  the  next  page  he  is  "  the 
base  and  Tindictive  enemy  of  the  House 
of  Maclean,"  "the  h>*T>ocritical  Cove- 
nanter," •*  the  incorrigible  traitor,"  "  the 
cowardly  and  malignant  enemy."  It  is  a 
happy  thing  that  passions  so  violent  can 
now  Tent  thomselTea  onlj  in  acoldinis. 
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two  or  ihxee  battalions  fixim  Ireland  landed  in  Argyleshire,  CHAP. 
they  mnild  be  immediately  joined  by  fonr  thonsand  fonr  hun-  .  ^^^  . 
dred  eUymores.* 

A  siniilar  spirit  animated  tbe  Camerons.  Their  nUer,  TheCa- 
Sir  Etran  Cameron,  of  Lochiel,  sumamed  tbe  Black,  was  in  ?)f?^V' 
personal  qoalities  nnrivalled  among  the  Celtic  princes.  He 
was  a  gracious  master,  a  trusty  ally,  a  terrible  enemy.  His 
countenance  and  bearing  were  singalarly  noble.  Some  per- 
sons who  had  been  at  YersailleB,  and  among  tbem  the 
shrewd  and  obserrant  Simon  Lord  Lorat,  eaid  that  there  was, 
in  peiBOn  and  manner,  a  moat  striking  resemblance  between 
Lewis  the  Foorteenth  and  Locbiel;  and  whoeTer  compares 
die  portraits  of  the  two  will  perceive  that  there  re&Uy  was 
■ome  likeness.  In  statnre  the  difTerence  was  great.  Lewie, 
im  spite  of  highheeled  shoes  and  a  towering  wig,  hardly 
leathcd  the  middle  size.  Lochiel  was  tall  and  strongly 
teilt.  In  a^Iity  and  skill  at  his  weapons  he  had  few  equals 
^■ODg  the  inhabitants  of  the  hills.  He  had  repeatedly  been 
itefeoriooB  in  single  combat.  He  was  a  himt«T  of  great  &iue. 
He  made  vigorons  war  on  the  wolves  which,  down  to  his 
lim^  preyed  on  the  red  deer  of  the  Gnunpiaos ;  and  by  his 
hand  perished  the  last  of  the  ferocious  breed  which  is  known 
to  hare  wandered  at  loi^  in  onr  island.  Nor  was  Lochiel 
Imb  distangnished  by  intellectual  than  by  bodily  vigour.  He 
H^it  indeed  have  seemed  ignorant  to  educated  and  travelled 
Sq^Mhmen,  who  had  studied  the  classics  under  Bnsby  at 
"Weiilmiiiaior  and  under  Aldrich  at  Oxford,  who  had  learned 
•atnethio}^  about  the  sciences  among  Fellows  of  the  Koyal 
Society,  and  something  about  the  fine  arts  in  the  galleries 
of  Florenoe  and  Home.  But  though  Lochiel  had  very  little 
knowledgi.'  of  books,  he  was  eminently  wise  in  council,  elo- 
Heriiit  in  debate,  ready  in  devising  expedients,  and  shilfid  in 
■snaking  tbe  minds  of  men.  His  understanding  preserved 
Ittm  from  those  follies  into  which  pride  and  anger  frequently 
harried  his  brother  chieftains.  Many,  therefore,  who  re- 
fnded  his  brother  chieftains  as  niere  barbarians,  mentioned 
with  reapect.  Even  at  the  Dutch  Embassy  in  Saint 
si's  Squire  he  was  spoken  of  as  a  man  of  such  capacity 
aonrage  fiiat  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  his  equal.  As 
I  ot  IHaatnre,  he  ranks  with  the  magnificent  Dorset. 
put  of  his  own  parse  allowed  D^den  a  pension 
•49  pcoAts  of  the  Lanreateship,  Lochiel  is  said  to 

K  M  LoBTDtf,  April  j^  1689,  endoaiiig  t  pap«i  intitUl  Ult> 
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have  bestoif^  on  a  celebrated  bard,  who  liad  been  plundered 
by  marauders,  and  who  implored  alms  in  a  pathetic  Gktelic 
ode,  three  cows,  and  the  abnost  incredible  sum  of  fifteen 
pounds  steriing.  In  truth,  the  character  of  this  great  chief 
was  depicted  two  thousand  five  hundred  jears  before  his 
birth,  and  depicted, — such  is  the  power  of  genius, — ^in 
colours  which  will  be  fresh  as  many  years  after  his  death* 
He  was  the  Ulysses  of  the  Highlands.*^ 

He  held  a  large  territory  peopled  by  a  race  which  refer- 
enced no  lord,  no  king  but  himself.  For  that  teiritory,  how- 
ever, he  owed  homage  to  the  House  of  Argyle ;  and  he  was 
deeply  in  debt  to  his  feudal  superiors  for  rent.  This  vassalage 
he  had  doubtless  been  early  taught  to  consider  as  degrading 
and  unjust.  In  his  minoriiy  he  had  been  the  ward  in  chivalry 
of  the  politic  Marquess,  and  had  been  educated  at  the  Castle 
of  Inverary.  But  at  eighteen  the  boy  broke  loose  from  the 
authority  of  his  guardian,  and  fought  bravely  both  for 
Charles  the  First  and  for  Charles  the  Second.  He  was  there- 
fore considered  by  the  English  as  a  Cavalier,  was  well  re- 
ceived at  Whitehall  after  the  Restoration,  and  was  knighted 
by  the  hand  of  James.  The  compliment,  however,  which 
was  paid  to  him,  on  one  of  his  appearances  at  the  English 
Court,  would  not  have  seemed  very  flattering  to  a  Saxon. 
"  Take  care  of  your  pockets,  my  lords,"  cried  His  Majesty ; 
"here  comes  the  king  of  the  thieves."  The  loyalty  of 
Lochiel  is  abnost  proverbial :  but  it  was  very  unlike  what  was 
called  loyalty  in  England.  In  the  records  of  the  Scottish 
Parliament  he  was,  in  the  days  of  Charles  the  Second,  de- 
scribed as  a  lawless  and  rebellious  man,  who  held  lands 
masterfully  and  in  high  contempt  of  the  royal  authority.* 
On  one  occasion  the  Sheriff  of  Invemessshire  was  directed 
by  King  James  to  hold  a  court  in  Lochaber.  Lochiel, 
jealous  of  this  interference  with  his  own  patriarchal  despot- 
ism, came  to  the  tribunal  at  the  head  of  four  hundred  armed 
Camerons.    He  affected  great  reverence  for  the  royal  commis- 

*  See  the  singularly  interettiiig  Me-  most  distingiished  chiefs,  was  grossly 

moirs  of  Sir  Ewan  Cameron  of  Lochiel,  ignorant  of  Englishpolitics  and  history. 

Srinted  at  Edinburgh  for  the  Abbotsford  I  will  quote  what  van  Citters  wrote  to 
Hub  in  1842.  The  MS.  must  have  been  the  States  General  about  Lochiel,  ^^ 
at  least  a  century  older.  See  also  in  the  1539 .  ugj,  -^^^  Cameron,  Lord  Loch- 
tame  volume  the  account  of  Sir  Ewan's  ^^^^  ^^  man,— soo  ik  hoor  van  die  hem 
death,  copied  from  the  Balhadie  papers,  j^nge  gekent  en  dagelyk  hebben  mede 
I  ought  to  say  that  the  author  of  the  omgegaan.— Tan  so  groot  verstant,  cou- 
Memoirs  of  Sir  Ewan,  though  evidently  ^^ge,  en  beleyt,  als  weyniges  syns  ge- 
well  informed  about  the  afl&irs  of  the  \ycke  syn." 
SjgWaDdB  and  the  characters  of  the  ^  Act.  Pari.,  July  6.  1661. 
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ncm,  but  he  dropped  three  or  four  words  which  were  perfectly  CHAP, 
understood  by  llie  pages  and  armourbearers  who  watched  ,  ^^  , 
every  tnm  of  his  eye.  **  Is  none  of  my  lads  so  clever  as  to 
send  this  judge  packing  9  I  have  seen  tiiem  get  up  a  quarrel 
when  th^  was  less  need  of  one.'*  In  a  moment  a  brawl 
began  in  the  crowd,  none  conld  say  how  or  where.  Hun- 
dreds of  dirks  were  out :  cries  of  "  Help  "  and  "  Murder " 
were  raised  on  all  sides:  many  wounds  were  inflicted:  two 
men  were  killed :  the  sitting  broke  up  in  tumult ;  and  the 
terrified  Sheriff  was  forced  to  put  himself  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  chief,  who,  with  a  plausible  show  of  respect  and 
eonoem,  escorted  him  safe  home.  It  is  amusing  to  think 
fliat  the  man  who  performed  this  feat  is  constantly  extolled 
M  the  most  fidthful  and  dutiful  of  subjects  by  writers  who 
Uune  Somers  and  Burnet  as  contemners  of  the  legitimate 
■allioriij  of  Sovereigns.  Lochiel  would  imdoubtedly  have 
Img^fted  the  doctrine  of  nonresistance  to  scorn.  But  scarcely 
aaj  chief  in  Invemessshire  had  gained  more  than  he  by  the 
dofirnfiLll  of  the  House  of  Argyle,  or  had  more  reason  than  he 
to  diead  the  restoration  of  that  House.  Scarcely  any  chief 
fa  InTemessshire,  therefore,  was  more  alarmed  and  disgusted 
Ijj  HiB  proceedings  of  the  Convention. 

But  of  all  those  Highlanders  who  looked  on  the  recent  turn  The  Mac- 
of  fintone  with  painful  apprehension  the  fiercest  and  the  most  ^^°*^^"- 
yearful  were  the  Macdonalds.  More  than  one  of  the  mag- 
■Hte  who  bore  that  widespread  name  laid  claim  to  the  honour 
«f  being  the  rightful  successor  of  those  Lords  of  the  Isles, 
wkoip  9S  late  as  the  fifteenth  century,  disputed  the  preeminence 
«f  file  Slings  of  Scotland.  This  genealogical  controversy, 
lasted  down  to  our  own  time,  caused  much  bickering 
the  competitors.  But  they  all  agreed  in  regretting 
past  splendour  of  their  dynasty,  and  in  detesting  the 
of  Campbell.  The  old  feud  had  never  slumbered. 
fliU  constantly  repeated,  in  verse  and  prose,  that  the 
mxt  of  the  domain  belonging  to  the  ancient  heads  of 
Ctoftlir  nation,  Islay,  where  they  had  lived  with  the  pomp 
',  Icma,  where  they  had  been  interred  with  the  pomp 
the  paps  of  Jura,  the  rich  peninsula  of  Kintyre, 
transferred  from  the  legitimate  possessors  to  the 
'HUe  Mao  Galium  More.  Since  the  downfall  of  the  House 
le^  the  Macdonalds,  if  they  had  not  regained  their 
ilq^aiority,  might  at  least  boast  that  they  had  now 
dor*  Believed  from  the  fear  of  their  mighty  enemy 
WM^  they  had  turned  their  arms  against  weukex 
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CHAP,     enemies  in  the  East,  aminst  the  clan  of  Mackintosli  and 
'^^      against  the  town  of  Inverness. 


Fend  The  dan  of  Mackintosh,  a  branch  of  an  ancient  and 

JjJ'jJJJ^  renowned  tribe  which  took  its  name  and  badge  from  the  wild 
doiuilds  cat  of  the  forests,  had  a  dispute  with  the  Macdonalds,  which 
*"tos^**'  originated,  if  tradition  may  be  believed,  in  those  dark  times 
when  the  Danish  pirates  wasted  the  coasts  of  Scotland.  In- 
iQTeniess.  vemess  was  a  Saxon  colony  among  the  Celts,  a  hive  of  traders 
and  artisans  in  the  midst  of  a  population  of  loungers  and 
plunderers,  a  solitary  outpost  of  civilisation  in  a  region  of 
barbarians.  Though  the  buildings  covered  but  a  small  part 
of  the  space  over  which  they  now  extend ;  though  the  arrival 
of  a  brig  in  the  port  was  a  rare  event ;  though  the  Exchange 
was  the  middle  of  a  miry  street,  in  which  stood  a  market  cross 
much  resembling  a  broken  milestone ;  though  the  sittingpi  of 
the  municipal  council  were  held  in  a  filthy  den  with  a  rough- 
cast wall ;  though  the  best  houses  were  such  as  would  now 
be  called  hovels;  though  the  best  roofs  were  of  thatch: 
though  the  best  ceilings  were  of  bare  rafters ;  though  the 
best  windows  were,  in  bad  weather,  closed  with  shutters  for 
want  of  glass;  though  the  humbler  dwellings  were  mere 
heaps  of  turf,  in  which  barrels  with  the  bottoms  knocked  out 
served  the  purpose  of  chimneys ;  yet  to  the  mountaineer  of 
the  Grampians  this  city  was  as  Babylon  or  as  Tjrre.  Nowhere 
else  had  he  seen  four  or  five  hundred  houses,  two  churches, 
twelve  maltkilns,  crowded  close  together.  Nowhere  else  had 
he  been  dazzled  by  the  splendour  of  rows  of  booths,  where 
knives,  horn  spoons,  tin  kettles,  and  gaudy  ribands  were 
exposed  to  sale.  Nowhere  else  had  he  been  on  board  of  one 
of  those  huge  ships  which  brought  sugar  and  wine  over  the 
sea  from  countries  &r  beyond  the  limits  of  his  geography.*^ 
It  is  not  strange  that  the  haughty  and  warlike  Macdonalds, 
despising  peaceful  industry,  yet  envying  the  fruits  of  that 
industry,  should  have  fii.8tened  a  succession  of  quarrels  on  the 
people  of  Inverness.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  it 
had  been  apprehended  that  the  town  would  be  stormed  and 
plundered  by  those  rude  neighbours.  The  terms  of  peace 
which  they  oflfered  showed  how  little  they  regarded  the  au- 
thority of  the  prince  and  of  the  law.     Their  demand  was  that 

*  See  Burt  s  Third  and  Fourth  Let-  obligations  to  Mr.  Bobeit  Carmthen, 

ters.     In  tJie  early  editions  is  an  en*  who  kindlj  furnished  me  with  much 

grarinjoruf  the  market  croas  of  Inverness,  enrioos  information    about    Inreniess, 

and  of  that  part  of  the  street  where  the  and  with  some  extnets  from  tha  mniiid- 

merchsnts  congregHted.  pal  records. 

/  cagbt   hem    to   admowledge  mj 
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» lieftTj  tribute  aihoiild  be  paid  to  them,  that  the  manicipal  CUAP. 
magistzatea  should  bind  themselTes  by  an  oath  to  deliver  up  .  ^^'  . 
to  the  vengeance  of  the  clan  every  burgher  who  should  shed 
the  blood  of  a  Macdonald,  and  that  eveiy  burgher  who  should 
anywhere  meet  a  person  wearing  the  Hacdonald  tartan 
should  gronnd  anus  in  token  of  snbmiseion.  Kever  did  Lewis 
the  Fonrteoith,  not  even  when  he  was  encamped  between 
Utrecht  and  Amsterdam,  treat  the  States  General  with  such 
despotic  insolence.*  By  the  intervention  of  the  Privy  Council 
of  Scotland,  a  compromise  was  effected :  bnt  the  old  animosity 
was  TiniliTTiiTiinbpiil . 

CcHnmon  enmitieB  and  common  apprehensions  produced  a  larcmeu 


The  foe  most  hated  and  dreaded  by  both  was  Colin  dutuUd  of 
Ibiodoiuld  (^  Eeppoch,  an  excellent  specimen  of  the  genuine  k<pp<^ 
Mig***"*^  Jacobite.    Keppoch's  whole  life  had  been  passed  in 
JMiilliiUj.  and  resisting  the  authority  of  the  Crown.     He  had 
"been  repeatedly  charged  on  his  allegiance  to  desist  from  hia 
practices,  bnt  had  treated  every  admonition  with  con- 

The  government,  however,  was  not  vrilling  to  resort 
to  extremitiea  against  him ;  and  he  long  continued  to  rule 
aDdistorbed  the  stormy  peaks  of  Coryarrick,  and  the  gigantic 
terraces  whicli  still  mark  the  limits  of  what  was  once  the  Lake 
«f  GlenroT.  He  was  famed  for  his  knowledge  of  all  the 
mises  and  caverns  of  that  dreary  region ;  and  such  was 
tie  skill  with  which  he  could  track  a  herd  of  cattle  to  the 
mctt  secret  hidingplace  that  he  was  known  by  the  nickname 
at  Coll  of  the  Cows-t  At  length  his  outrageous  violations  of 
■E  law  conii>eUed  the  Privy  Council  to  take  decided  steps. 
Hb  wa«  proclaimed  a  rebel :  letters  of  fire  and  sword  were 
JMKd  against  him  under  the  seal  of  James  ;  and  a  few  weeks 
hfese  the  Bevolution,  a  body  of  royal  troops,  supported  by 
4s  wikole  strength  of  the  Mackintoshes,  marched  into  £ep- 
pccfa's  itrrritories.  Eeppocli  gave  battle  to  the  invaders,  and 
was  victurious.  The  King's  forces  were  put  to  flight;  the 
Eo^'s  captain  was  slain ;  and  this  by  a  hero  whose  loyalty 
W  the  King  many  writers  have  very  complacently  contrasted 
with  the  Cictious  tnrbidence  of  the  Whigs-^ 
if  Keppoch  hod  ever  stood  in  any  awe  of  the  government, 

M^lfltely  relieved  from  that  feelint^  by  the  general 

*»ti  to  iLr.  Curatben        f  Colt'i  Depoaition,  Appendix  to  tli« 
Itmrnai*  Ot  Uie  the-    Act.  Pul.  of  Jalj  U.  IGUU. 
ssaw'l  of  thaTown        \  See  tbe  Life  of  Sir  Eiru  CuBtnn, 
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OHAP.  anarchj  which  followed  the  reyolution.  He  wasted  the  lands 
_  ,  '^  of  the  Mackintoshes,  advanced  to  Inyemess,  and  threatened 
the  town  with  destmction.  The  danger  was  extreme.  The 
houses  were  surronnded  only  b j  a  wall  which  time  and  wea- 
ther had  so  loosened  that  it  shook  in  every  storm.  Yet  the 
inhabitants  showed  a  bold  front;  and  their  courage  was  sti- 
mulated bj  their  preachers.  Sandaj  the  twenty-eighth  of 
April  was  a  day  of  alarm  and  confusion.  The  savages  went 
round  and  round  the  small  colony  of  Saxons  like  a  troop  of 
famished  wolves  round  a  sheepfold.  Keppoch  threatened  and 
blustered.  He  would  come  in  with  all  his  men.  He  would 
sack  the  place.  The  burghers  meanwhile  mustered  in  arms 
round  the  market  cross  to  listen  to  the  oratory  of  their  minis- 
ters. The  day  closed  without  an  assault :  the  Monday  and 
tlio  Tuesday  passed  away  in  intense  anxiety ;  and  then  an 
unexpected  mediator  made  his  appearance. 
DundM  Dundee,  after  his  flicrht  from  Edinburg^h,  had  retired  to  his 

Kflppoclii  country  seat  in  that  valley  through  which  the  Glamis  descends 
^'^^P'  to  the  ancient  castle  of  Macbeth.  Here  he  remained  quiet 
during  some  time.  He  protested  that  he  had  no  intention  of 
opposing  the  new  government.  He  declared  himself  ready  to 
return  to  Edinburgh,  if  only  he  could  be  assured  that  he 
should  be  protected  against  lawless  violence ;  and  he  offered 
to  give  his  wonl  of  honour,  or,  if  that  were  not  sufficient,  to 
give  Iwil,  that  he  would  keep  the  peace.  Some  of  his  old  sol- 
lUora  hiul  accompanied  him,  and  formed  a  garrison  sufficient 
to  pn>toct  his  house  against  the  Presbj-terians  of  the  neigh- 
biMiriuKxl.  Here  he  might  possibly  have  remained  unharmed 
and  harmless,  had  not  an  event  for  which  he  was  not  answer- 
ablo  made  his  onomies  implacable,  and  made  him  desperate.* 
An  omissarv  of  James  had  crossed  fixim  Ireland  to  Scotland 
witli  letters  addivssoil  to  Dimdee  and  Balcarras.  Suspicion 
>r,ia5  exoitiHl,  Tlio  messenger  was  arrested,  interrcvgated,  and 
sean^lunl ;  and  the  letters  won>  foxmd.  Some  of  them  proved 
to  Iv  fi\>m  Molfort  and  were  worthv  of  him.  Everv  line  indi- 
oatiHl  thiM50  qualities  whioh  had  made  him  the  abhominoe  of 
Ins  i\>untrv,  and  the  favourite  of  his  master.  He  announced 
with  delight  the  near  a]»]>ro;ioh  of  the  day  of  vengeance  and 
rapine,  of  the  day  when  the  estates  of  the  seditious  would  be 
di>  idt\l  amon^  the  loyal,  and  when  many  who  had  Ivon  great 
auil  pnvi}vn>us  would  Ix*  exiles  and  beggars.  The  king, 
Molfort  said,  was  dotormined  to  be  sevw^,  Exjx^rionoe  had 
at  length  ivnvinoed  His  Majesty  that  meivy  wx>uld  Iv  weak- 
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ness.  Even  the  Jacobites  were  diBgosted  by  leammg  that  a  cmtf. 
tect(»atioii  would  be  immediatelj  followed  by  a  confiscatioii  .  *'"'  - 
and  a  proeoription.  Some  of  them  pretended  to  suspect  a 
forgery.  Otitwrs  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  Melfort  tiaa  a 
nUain,  that  he  wished  to  min  Dmidee  and  Balcarra,s,  and 
tiiat,  for  that  end,  he  had  written  these  odioos  despatches, 
and  had  employed  a  messenger  who  had  very  dezteroosly 
managed  to  be  caught.  It  is  however  quite  certain  that 
Kelfbrt  nerer  disarowed  these  papers,  and  that,  after  they 
Here  published,  he  oontinned  to  stand  as  high  as  ever  ia 
ttie  &TOiir  of  James.  It  can  therefore  hardly  be  doubted  that 
in  tluwe  passages  which  shocked  even  the  zealous  supporters 
at  hereditary  right,  the  Secretary  merely  expressed  ^vith 
fid^ty  the  feelings  and  intentions  of  his  master.*  Hamilton, 
bjf  Tiitcie  of  the  powers  which  the  Estates  had,  before  their 
■dgoamment,  confided  to  him,  ordered  Balcarras  and  Dundee 
to  Im  arrested.  Balcarras  was  taken,  and  was  confined,  first 
m  iua  own  house,  and  then  in  the  Tolbooth  of  Edinburgh. 
Bat  to  seize  I>aQdee  was  not  so  easy  an  enterprise.  As  soon 
IB  lie  h^ard  that  warrants  were  out  against  him,  be  crossed 
the  Dee  with  Ids  followers,  and  remained  a  short  time  in  the 
«3d  domains  of  the  House  of  Gordon.  There  he  held  some 
MmnDHnication  with  the  Macdonalds  and  Camerons  about  a 
ridng.  Bnt  he  seems  at  this  time  to  have  known  little  and 
eued  little  about  the  Highlanders.  For  their  national  cha^ 
neier  he  probably  Felt  the  dislike  of  a  Saxon,  for  their  military 
duacter  the  contempt  of  a  professional  soldier.  He  soon 
lebimed  to  the  Lowlands,  and  stayed  there  till  he  learned 
ttat  a  considerable  body  of  troops  had  been  sent  to  appre- 
hend him.t  lie  then  betook  himself  to  the  hill  coun^  as 
ia»  last  refuge,  poshed  northward  through  Strathdon  and 
Staaihbogie,  orussed  the  Spey,  and,  on  the  morning  of  the  first 
{(Mmj,  arrived  with  a  small  band  of  horsemen  at  the  camp  of 
Kappoch  before  Iiivemess. 

Bie  new  situation  in  which  Dundee  was  now  placed,  the 
Hv  wienr  of  society  which  was  presented  to  him,  naturally  sug- 
new  projects  to  his  inventive  and  enterprising  spirit. 


*Ihw  (•  unong  lltv  Ktunie  Pspen    Ion  ore  mentioned,  and  mmioned 
L^U^B~BMll«laB  Library  ■  curions  MS.     vhj  which  plainly  ghoicB  that  tbij 


— '"BTiwl  de  <:•■  qui  B'eirt  pmsi     genuine;    nor  is   there   the    lesst 

-'-  "--rirfc  de  g     ••         -'    ■  - 

snotes        +  ■■Nor  did'^er."    ., 

the   Viccount    of 


OHM  Farrir^  de  Sa  Hs-     Ibnt  Jamei  dieappro 
«!  JBNIIMl  tl 


1  there  are  notes        t  "Nor  did  erer,"    gnjs  Italcatru, 


iting  of  Jkina,  Ihuidee  think  of  going  to  the  Highlands 
Ivriting  of  Hel-  without  furrlier  orders  from  jou,  till  & 
—*-'  ty  H«niil-    partj  waa  sent  U>  Apprehend  Ivua." 
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CHAP.  The  hundreds  of  athletic  Celts  whom  he  saw  in  th^ir  national 
-  /^^  ■  order  of  battle  were  evidentlj  not  allies  to  be  despised.  K  he 
conld  form  a  great  coalition  of  clans,  if  he  conld  master  under 
one  banner  ten  or  twelve  thousand  of  those  hardj  warriors,  if 
he  could  induce  them  to  submit  to  the  restraints  of  discipline, 
what  a  career  might  be  before  him  ! 

A  commission  from  King  James,  even  when  King  James 
was  securely  seated  on  the  throne,  had  never  been  regarded 
with  much  respect  by  CoU  of  the  Cows.  That  chief,  however, 
hated  the  Campbells  with  all  the  hatred  of  a  Macdonald,  and 
promptly  gave  in  his  adhesion  to  the  cause  of  the  House  of 
Stuart.  Dundee  undertook  to  settle  the  dispute  between 
Keppoch  and  Inverness.  The  town  agreed  to  pay  two  thou- 
sand  dollars,  a  sum  which,  small  as  it  might  be  in  the  estima- 
tion  of  the  goldsmiths  of  Lombard  Street,  probably  exceeded 
any  treasure  that  had  ever  been  carried  into  the  wilds  of 
Coryarrick.  Half  the  sum  was  raised,  not  without  difficulty, 
by  the  inhabitants ;  and  Dundee  is  said  to  have  passed  his 
word  for  the  remainder.* 

He  next  tried  to  reconcile  the  Macdonalds  with  the  Mack- 
intoshes, and  flattered  himself  that  the  two  warlike  tribes, 
lately  arrayed  against  each  other,  might  be  willing  to  fight 
side  by  side  under  his  command.  But  he  soon  found  that  it 
was  no  light  matter  to  take  up  a  Highland  feud.  About  the 
rights  of  the  contending  Kings  neither  clan  knew  anything 
or  cared  anything.  The  conduct  of  both  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
local  passions  and  interests.  What  Argyle  was  to  Keppoch, 
Keppoch  was  to  the  Mackintoshes.  The  Mackintoshes 
therefore  remained  neutral ;  and  their  example  was  followed 
by  the  Macphersons,  another  branch  of  the  race  of  the  wild 
cat.  This  was  not  Dundee's  only  disappointment.  The  Mack- 
enzies,  the  Erasers,  the  Grants,  the  Munros,  the  Mackays, 
the  Macleods,  dwelt  at  a  great  distance  from  the  territory  of 
Mac  Callum  More.  They  had  no  dispute  with  him ;  they  owed 
no  debt  to  him  ;  and  they  had  no  reason  to  dread  the  increase 
of  his  power.  They  therefore  did  not  sympathise  with  his 
alarmed  and  exasperated  neighbours,  and  could  not  be  induced 
Insurrec-  to  join  the  confederacy  against  him-t  Those  chiefs,  on  the 
cians^hos-^  other  hand,  who  lived  nearer  to  Inverary,  and  to  whom  the 
tile  to  the    name  of  Campbell  had  long  been  terrible  and  hateful,  greeted 

Camp- 

beliB.                ^  g^^  ^^  narrative  sent  to  James  in  Those  namtires  do  not  perfectly  apree 

Ireland  and  received  by  him  July  7.  with  each  other,  or  with  the  infonnatioii 

1689.    It  is  among  the  Naime  Papers,  which  I  obtained  from  Inremess. 

See  also  the  Memoirs  of  Dundee,  1714;  f  Memoirs  of   Dundee;    Tarbet   to 

Memoirs  of  Sir  Ewan  Cameron ;  Bal-  Melville,  1st  June  1689,  in  the  Leteu 

cams'M  Memoirs ;   Mackay's  Memoirs,  andl  "MeV^VWe  YtL^^xv 
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I>aitdee  eagerif  ,  and  promised  to  meet  him  at  the  head  of  their  CHAP. 
f<dlowen  on  the  eigliteenth  of  May.  During  the  fortnight  .._  .  :_. 
which  preceded  that  day,  he  traversed  Badenoch  and  Athol, 
and  exhorted  the  inhabitants  of  those  districts  to  rise  in  arms. 
He  dashed  into  the  Lowlands  with  his  horsemen,  surprised 
Perth,  and  carried  off  some  Whig  gentlemen  prisoners  to  the 
mountains.  Meanwhile  the  fiery  crosses  had  been  wandering 
from  hamlet  to  hamlet  over  aU  the  heaths  and  mountains 
thirfy  miles  round  Ben  Kevis ;  and  when  he  reached  the  tryst* 
ing  place  in  Lochaber  he  found  that  the  gathering  had  begun. 
nM>  head  quarters  were  fixed  close  to  Lochiel's  house,  a  large 
pile  built  entirely  of  fir  wood,  and  considered  in  the  Highlands 
■s  a  superb  palace.  Lochiel,  surrounded  by  more  than  six 
handled  broadswords,  was  there  to  receive  Ids  guests.  Mac- 
aa^ten  of  Macnaghten  and  Stewart  of  Appin  were  at  the 
■wifrPT  with  their  little  clans.  Maodonald  of  £eppoch  led  the 
«aixion  who  had,  a  few  months  before,  imder  his  command, 
ft±  to  flight  the  musketeers  of  King  James.  Macdonald  of 
Quoonald  was  of  tender  years :  but  he  was  brought  to  the 
mnp  hr  his  titicIp,  who  acted  as  Regent  during  the  minority. 
Thw  jnntli  was  attended  by  a  picked  body  guard  composed  of 
I'lfavmi  coiistiiii,  all  comely  in  appearance,  and  good  men  of 
flilir  hands.  M-.ii_''ldnaldofGlengarry,  conspicuous  by  his  dark 
hmr  and  his  hA'xy  stature,  cajae  from  that  great  valley  where 
a  ebain  of  lakes,  then  unknown  to  fame,  and  scarcely  set  down 
(iBMiaiM,  is  now  tlio  daily  highway  of  Bteam  vessels  passing 
tad  i^assing  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  German  Ocean. 
None  of  the  rulers  of  the  mountains  had  a  higher  sense  of  his 
fffMnrfl  dignity,  or  was  more  frequently  engaged  in  disputes 
mth  other  chiefs.  He  generally  affected  in  his  manners  and 
ia  his  boDsekeexiIii'^  a  rudeness  beyond  that  of  his  rude  neigh- 
kgon,  and  professed  to  regard  the  very  few  luxuries  which 
lad  tiien  found  their  way  from  the  ciyiHsed  parts  of  the  world 
mto  the  Highlands  as  signs  of  the  effeminacy  and  degeneracy 
of  the  Gaelic  race.  But  on  this  occasion  he  chose  to  imitate 
tkesplenduurof  Saion  warriors,  and  rode  on  horseback  before 
ba  toar  hundred  plaided  clansmen  in  a  steel  cuirass  and  a  coat 
C^Koidered  with  |:^ld  lace.  Another  Macdonald,  destined  to 
(Jiaentsble  and  Iioirible  end,  led  a  band  of  hardy  &eebooters 
I^^^Am  dtearj-  pass  of  Glencoe.  Somewhat  later  came  the 
riitnan  potentates.  Macdonald  of  Sleat,  the  most 
•4  powerful  of  all  the  grandees  who  laid  claim  to  the 
t  Lord  of  the  Isles,  arrived  at  the  head  of  seven 
log  men  from  Sky.    A  fleet  of  long  boats  bTou^t 
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&re  Imndred  Macleans  from  Mnll  tinder  the  command  of  their 
chief.  Sir  John  of  Duart.  A  tar  more  formidable  array  had 
in  old  times  followed  his  forefinthers  to  battle.  But  the  power, 
though  not  the  spirit,  of  the  clan  had  been  broken  b j  the  arts 
and  arms  of  the  Campbells.  Another  band  of  Macleans  ar- 
rived under  a  valiant  leader,  who  took  his  title  from  Lochbn  j, 
which  is,  being  interpreted,  the  Yellow  Lake.* 

It  does  not  appear  that  a  single  chief  who  had  not  some 
special  cause  to  dread  and  detest  the  House  of  Argjle  obeyed 
Dundee's  summons.  There  is  indeed  strong  reason  to  believe 
that  the  chiefs  who  came  would  have  remained  quietly  at  home 
if  the  government  had  understood  the  politics  of  the  Highlands. 
Those  politics  were  thoroughly  understood  by  one  able  and  ex- 
perienced statesman,  sprung  from  the  great  Highland  family 
of  Mackenzie,  the  Viscount  Tarbet.  He  at  this  conjuncture 
pointed  out  to  Melville  by  letter,  and  to  Mackay  in  conversa- 
tion, both  the  cause  and  the  remedy  of  the  distempers  which 
seemed  likely  to  bring  on  Scotland  the  calamities  of  civil  war. 
There  was,  Tarbet  said,  no  general  disposition  to  insurrection 
among  the  Grael.  Little  was  to  be  apprehended  even  from  those 
popish  clans  which  were  under  no  apprehension  of  being  sub- 
jected to  the  yoke  of  the  Campbells.  It  was  notorious  that 
the  ablest  and  most  active  of  the  discontented  chie&  troubled 
themselves  not  at  all  about  the  questions  which  were  in 
dispute  between  the  "Whigs  and  the  Tories.  Lochiel  in  par- 
ticular, whose  eminent  personal  qualities  made  him  the  most 
important  man  among  the  mountaineers,  cared  no  more  for 
James  than  for  William.  If  the  Camerons,  the  Macdonalds, 
and  the  Macleans  could  be  convinced  that,  under  the  new 
government,  their  estates  and  their  dignities  would  be  safe, 
if  Mac  CaUum  More  would  make  some  concessions,  if  Their 
Majesties  would  take  on  themselves  the  payment  of  some 
arrears  of  rent,  Dundee  might  call  the  clans  to  arms  :  but  he 
would  call  to  little  purpose.     Five  thousand  pounds,  Tarbet 


♦  Narrative  in  the  Nairne  Papers; 
Depositions  of  Colt»  Osburne,  Malcolm, 
ana  Stewart  of  Ballachan  in  the  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Act  Pari,  of  July  14. 
1690 ;  Memoirs  of  Sir  Ewan  Cameron. 
A  few  touches  I  have  taken  from  an 
Enj^lish  translation  of  some  passages  in 
a  lost  epic  poem  written  in  Latin,  and 
called  the  Grameis.  The  writer  was  a 
zealous  Jacobite  named  Phillipps.  ^  I 
have  seldom  made  use  of  the  Memoirs 
of  Dundee,  printed  in  1714,  and  never 
without  some  misgiving.  The  writer 
wua  certJiinljr  not,  bb  he  pretends,  one  of 


Dundee's  officers,  but  a  stupid  and 
ignorant  Grub  Street  garreteer.  He  is 
utterly  wrong  both  as  to  the  place  and 
as  to  the  time  of  the  most  important  of 
all  the  fvents  which  he  rehites,  the 
battle  of  Killiecrankie.  He  says  that 
it  was  fought  on  the  banks  of  the  Tnm- 
mell,  and  on  the  13th  of  June.  It  was 
fought  on  the  banks  of  the  Garry,  and 
on  the  27th  of  July.  After  givinff  such 
a  specimen  of  inaccuracy  as  wis,  it 
would  be  idle  to  point  out  minor 
blunders. 
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Hwoght,  would  be  Bofficient  to  qoiet  aJl  the  Celtic  magnateB ;  CHAP. 
•nd  in  trath,  though  that  sum  might  seem  ludicrously  small  ,  "P-. 
to  the  politiciaus  of  Westminster,  though  it  was  not  larger 
than  the  annnal  gains  of  the  Crroom  of  the  Stole,  or  of  the 
Pajmaater  of  the  Forces,  it  might  well  be  thought  immense 
hj  a  bsiliarouB  potentate  who,  while  he  ruled  hundreds  of 
•qoare  miles,  aiul  could  bring  hundreds  of  warriors  into  the 
field,  had  perhaps  never  hod  fifty  guineas  at  once  in  his 


Though  Tarbet  was  considered  by  the  Scottish  ministers  of 
the  new  Sovereigns  aa  a  very  doubtful  &iend,  his  advice  was 
not  aHt^ether  neglected.  It  was  resolved  that  overtures  such 
M  be  reoommended  should  be  made  to  the  malecontents. 
Ifiaeh  depended  on  the  choice  of  an  agent ;  and  unfortunately 
8k  d<nce  showed  how  little  the  prejudices  of  the  wild  tribes 
if  the  hills  were  understood  at  Edinburgh.  A  Campbell  was 
iJnrtrirt  for  the  office  of  gaining  over  to  the  cause  of  King 
WHinun  men  whose  only  quarrel  to  King  William  was  that 
be  count  ou  an  eeil  the  Campbells.  Offers  made  through  such  a 
chaam-I  wt.'re  uuturally  regarded  as  at  once  snares  and  inenlte. 
AAer  this  it  was  to  no  purpose  that  Tarbet  wrote  to  Lochiel 
lad  Mackay  to  Glengarry.  Lochiel  returned  no  answer  to 
Ihifoet ;  and  Glongairy  returned  to  Mackay  a  coldly  civil  an- 
nrar,  in  which  tlie  general  woe  advised  to  imitate  the  example- 
ttltaak.f 

Ibekay,  meanwhile,  wasted  some  weeks  in  marching,  in  indcdiiTs 
eoontermarcliing,  and  in  indecisive  skirmishing.     He  after-  J^'JJ!^ 
vuds  honef^tly  admitted  that  the  knowledge  which  he  had  HIgUuidi. . 
aeqedred,  during  thirty  years  of  military   service   on  the 
OoBtancnt,  wus,  in  the  new  situation  in  which  he  was  placed, 
Hdeai  to  hiru.     It  was  difficult  in  such  a  country  to  track 
As  enemy.     It  was  impossible  to  drive  him  to  bay.     Food 
hr  sa  inradini;  iirmy  was  not  to  be  found  in  the  wilderness 
rf  heath  and  siiingle ;  nor  could  supplies  for  many  days  be 
fraoaportied  far  orer  quaking  bogs  and  up  precipitous  ascents. 
Ihe  geceral  flruiid  that  he  had  tired  his  men  and  their  horses 
to  death,  and  yet  had  effected  nothing.     Highland 
niiglit  have  been  of  the  greatest  use  to  him :  but 
^ad   few   such  auxiliaries.      The   chief  of  the   Grants, 


Ivof  Aldlibald  Ear!  of  utinfied  all  the  clainu  of  Mac  Calhin 

U^  irtiich  bean  data  Hon  on  hia  neiehbonra. 
( Ml  it  apHor*  U)at  a        t  Hackaj's  Mcmoira;  TorbettoH*]- 

~A  flMb  Scots,   little  Tille,  June  1.  1SS9.  in  the  Leren  and 

■— ll  y  imtdi  atCTlipg,  Melvllla   Papeni   Dundee  to  Udloit, 

%  imn  T*iy  Mttfy  June  27,  in  Uie  Nairn«  Papen. 
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CHAP,  indeed,  who  had  been  persecuted  by  the  late  gOYemment, 
and  had  been  accused  of  conspiring  with  the  unfortunate 
Earl  of  Argyle,  was  zealous  on  the  side  of  the  Bevolution. 
Two  hundred  Mackays,  animated  probably  by  family  feeling, 
came  from  the  northern  extremity  of  our  island,  where  at 
midsummer  there  is  no  night,  to  fight  under  a  commander  of 
their  own  name:  but  in  general  the  clans  which  took  no 
part  in  the  insurrection  awaited  the  event  with  cold  indif- 
ference,  and  pleased  themselves  with  the  hope  that  they 
should  easily  make  their  peace  with  the  conquerors,  and  be 
permitted  to  assist  in  plundering  the  conquered- 

An  experience  of  little  more  than  a  month  satisfied  Mackay 
that  there  was  only  one  way  in  which  the  Highlands  could 
be  subdued.  It  was  idle  to  run  afber  the  mountaineers  up 
and  down  their  mountains.  A  chain  of  fortresses  must  be 
built  in  the  most  important  situations,  and  must  be  well 
garrisoned.  The  place  with  which  the  general  proposed  to 
begin  waa  Inverlochy,  where  the  huge  remains  of  an  ancient 
castle  stood  and  still  stand.  This  post  was  dose  to  an  arm 
of  the  sea,  and  was  in  the  heart  of  the  country  occupied  by 
the  discontented  clans.  A  strong  force  stationed  there,  and 
supported,  if  necessary,  by  ships  of  war,  would  effectually 
overawe  at  once  the  Macdonalds,  the  Camerons,  and  the 
Macleans.^ 

While  Mackay  was  representing  in  his  letters  to  the 
•council  at  Edinburgh  the  necessity  of  adopting  this  plan, 
Dundee  was  contending  with  difficulties  which  all  his  energy 
and  dexterity  could  not  completely  overcome. 

The  Highlanders,  while  they  continued  to  be  a  nation 
living  under  a  peculiar  polity,  were  in  one  sense  better  and 
in  another  sense  worse  fitted  for  military  purposes  than  any 
other  nation  in  Europe.  The  individual  Celt  was  morally 
and  physically  well  qualified  for  war,  and  especially  for  war 
in  so  wild  and  rugged  a  country  as  his  own.  He  was  in- 
trepid, strong,  fieet,  patient  of  cold,  of  hunger,  and  of 
fatigue.  Up  steep  crags,  and  over  treacherous  morasses,  he 
moved  as  easily  as  the  French  household  troops  paced  along 
the  great  road  from  Versailles  to  Marli.  He  was  accustomed 
to  the  use  of  weapons  and  to  the  sight  of  blood :  he  was  a 
fencer :  he  was  a  marksman ;  and  before  he  had  ever  stood 
in  the  ranks,  he  was  already  more  than  half  a  soldier. 

As  the  individual  Celt  was  easily  turned  into  a  soldier,  so 
a  tribe  of  Celts  was  easily  turned  into  a  battalion  of  soldiers* 


^Military 
chaneter 
of  the 
High, 
landers. 


'  500  Jfaofa^f  Memoirs,  and  hit  letter  to  Hamilton  of  the  14th  of  Jane  16S9. 
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AU  iliat  WOB  necessarjr  was  that  the  military  organisation  CHAP. 
ihoold  be  oonformed  to  the  patriarchal  organisation.  The  -  ^^  . 
Chief  most  be  Colonel :  his  ancle  or  his  brother  most  be 
Hi^or :  the  tacksmen,  who  formed  what  may  be  called  the 
peerage  of  tiie  little  cotnmnnity,  mnst  be  the  Captains :  the 
compftny  of  each  Captain  roust  consist  of  those  peasants 
who  lived  on  bis  laJid,  and  whose  najnes,  faces,  connections, 
and  characters  were  perfectly  known  to  him :  the  subaltern 
(rfBcera  mnst  be  selected  among  the  Dninhe  Wassels,  proud 
€^  the  eagle's  feather:  the  henchman  wiui  an  excellent 
oderly ;  the  hereditary  piper  and  bis  sons  formed  the  band ; 
and  the  clan  became  at  once  a  regiment.  In  such  a  regi- 
nemt  wa«  found  from  the  first  nLoment  that  exact  order  and 
prompt  obedience  in  which  the  strength  of  regular  armies 
emnats.  Every  man,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  was  in 
Ui  proper  place,  and  knew  that  place  perfectly.  It  was  not 
■BBMBiiTy  to  impress  by  threats  or  by  punishment  on  the 
bwiIt  unlisted  troops  the  duty  of  regarding  as  their  head 
him  whom  they  hud  regarded  as  their  head  ever  since  they 
oonld  remember  anything.  Every  private  had,  from  infancy, 
reqvected  his  c(ir]<oral  much  and  his  Captain  more,  and  had 
■hrnost  adored  his  Colonel.  There  was  therefore  no  danger 
rf  mutiny.  Tliero  was  as  little  danger  of  desertion.  Indeed 
the  very  feelincfs  which  most  powerfully  impel  other  soldiers 
to  desert  kept  tlie  Highlander  to  his  standiLrd.  If  he  left  it, 
wluUter  was  ho  to  go?  All  his  kinsmen,  all  his  friends, 
wen  amyed  round  it.  To  separate  himself  from  it  was  to 
i^uate  himself  for  ever  from  his  family,  and  to  incur  all 
Am  misery  of  that  very  homesickness  which,  in  regular 
«niJe*T  drives  so  many  recruits  to  abscond  at  the  risk  of 
allium  and  of  dsath.  Wben  these  things  are  fairly  con- 
njand,  it  will  not  be  thought  strange  that  the  High- 
kad  dans  should  have  occasionally  achieved  great  martial 

Bnt  tbo6e  ver^'  institntioos  which  made  a  tribe  of  High- 
all  bearing  the  same  name,  and  all  subject  to  the 
mler,  so  formidable  in  battle,  disqualified  the  nation 
■r  on  a  large  scale.     Nothing  was  easier  than  to  turn 
into  efficient  regiments ;  but  nothing  was  more  difficult 
*^   combine  these  regiments  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
-iBcient  army.     From  the  shepherds  and  herdsmen 
in  the  ranks  np  to  the  chiefs,  all  was  harmony 
WtBtj  man  looked  up  to  his  immediate  superior ; 
Ivp  to  the  common  head.     But  with  tihe  c^i^t 
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CHAP,  this  chain  of  subordination  ended.  He  knew  onlj  how  to 
-J^}^'  -  govern,  and  had  never  learned  to  obey.  Even  to  royal  pro- 
clamations, even  to  Acts  of  Parliament,  he  was  accustomed 
to  yield  obedience  only  when  they  were  in  perfect  accordance 
with  his  own  inclinations.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
he  would  pay  to  any  delegated  authority  a  respect  which  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  refusing  to  the  supreme  authority.  He 
thought  himself  entitled  to  judge  of  the  propriety  of  every 
order  which  he  received.  Of  his  brother  chiefSs,  some  were 
his  enemies,  and  some  his  rivals.  It  was  hardly  possible  to 
keep  him  from  affix)nting  them,  or  to  convince  him  that 
they  were  not  affronting  him.  All  his  followers  sympathised 
with  all  his  animosities,  considered  his  honour  as  their  own, 
and  were  ready  at  his  whistle  to  array  themselves  round  him 
in  arms  against  the  commander  in  chief.  There  was  there- 
fore very  little  chance  that  by  any  contrivance  any  five  clans 
could  be  induced  to  cooperate  heartily  with  one  another 
during  a  long  campaign.  The  best  chance,  however,  was 
when  they  were  led  by  a  Saxon.  It  is  remarkable  that  none 
of  the  great  actions  performed  by  the  Highlanders  during 
•our  civil  wars  was  performed  under  the  command  of  a 
Highlander.  Some  writers  have  mentioned  it  as  a  proof  of 
the  extraordinary  genius  of  Montrose  and  Dundee  that  those 
captains,  though  not  themselves  of  Graelic  race  or  speech, 
should  have  been  able  to  form  and  direct  confederacies  of 
Gaelic  tribes.  But  in  truth  it  was  precisely  because  Mon- 
trose and  Dundee  were  not  Highlanders  that  they  were  able 
to  lead  armies  composed  of  Highland  clans.  Had  Montrose 
been  chief  of  the  Camerons,  the  Macdonalds  would  never 
have  submitted  to  his  authority.  Had  Dundee  been  chief  of 
Clanronald,  he  would  never  have  been  obeyed  by  Glengarry. 
Haughty  and  punctilious  men,  who  scarcely  acknowledged 
the  King  to  be  their  superior,  would  not  have  endured  the 
superiority  of  a  neighbour,  an  equal,  a  competitor.  They 
could  far  more  easily  bear  the  preeminence  of  a  distinguished 
stranger.  Yet  even  to  such  a  stranger  they  would  allow 
only  a  very  limited  and  a  very  precarious  authority.  To 
bring  a  chief  before  a  court  martial,  to  shoot  him,  to  cashier 
him,  to  degrade  him,  to  reprimand  him  publicly  was  impos- 
sible. Macdonald  of  Keppoch  or  Maclean  of  Duart  would 
have  struck  dead  any  officer  who  had  demanded  his  sword, 
and  told  him  to  consider  himself  as  under  arrest;  and 
hundreds  of  claymores  would  instantly  have  been  drawn  to 
protect  the  murderer.    All  that  was  left  to  the  commander 
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mider  whom  tiieae  potentates  condescended  to  serve  was  to  ' 
argoe  with  them,  to  gopplicate  them,  to  flatter  them,  to  bribe  .. 
titem  ;  and  it  was  only  daring  a  short  time  that  any  human 
ddn  conM  preserve  harmony  by  these  means.  For  every 
chief  tbon|^  himself  entitled  to  peculiar  obaervance ;  and 
H  was  therefore  impossible  to  pay  marked  court  to  any  one 
without  disobli^ng  the  rest.  The  general  fonnd  himself 
merely  the  president  of  a  congress  of  petty  kings.  He  was 
perpetoally  called  upon  to  hear  and  to  compose  dispntes 
aboot  pedigrees,  about  precedence,  about  the  division  of 
^NnL  TTiH  decision,  be  it  what  it  might,  must  offend  some- 
hod^.  At  any  moment  he  might  hear  that  his  right  wing 
luid  fired  on  his  centre  in  parsnance  of  some  quarrel  two 
tandied  years  old,  or  that  a  whole  battalion  had.  marched 
tack  to  ite  native  glen,  because  another  battalion  had  been 
pot  in  the  post  of  honour.  A  Highland  bard  might  easily 
hate  found  in  the  history  of  the  year  1689  subjects  very 
ifrrp*'"'  to  those  with  which  the  war  of  Troy  furnished  the 
peat  poets  of  antiquity.  One  day  Achilles  is  sullen,  keeps 
Ui  tent,  and  announces  his  intention  to  depart  with  all  his 
■en.  The  next  day  Ajax  is  storming  about  the  camp,  and 
Aacatening  to  cut  the  throat  of  TJIysBeB. 

Benoe  it  was  that,  though  the  Highlanders  achieved  some 
peat  ezploite  in  the  civil  wars  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
ftnr  exploite  left  no  trace  which  could  be  discerned  after 
fta  lapse  of  a  few  weeks.     Victories  of  strange  and  almost 
portentous  siileiidour  produced  all  the  consequences  of  de- 
feat.    Vetomit  soldiers  and  statesmen  were  bewildered  by 
tbose  Buddfu   tiims   of   fortune.      It  was    incredible   that 
iia£sciplined  men  should  have  performed  such  feats  of  arms. 
R  was  incnnlible  that  such  feats  of  arms,  having  been  per- 
fbnned,  should  lie  immediately  followed  by  the  triumph  of 
4e  conquered  und  the  submission  of  the  conquerors.     Mon- 
faoat,  having  passed  rapidly  from  victory  to  victory,  was,  in 
tht  ftill  cttTeer  of  success,  suddenly  abandoned  by  his  followers. 
i      LeettI  jealousies  and  local  interests  bad  brought  his  army 
together.     Local  jenlousies  and  looil  interests  dissolved  it. 
Bte  Gordons  kit  him  because  they  fancied  that  he  neglected 
L^^Aem  for  the  MacdonaJds.    The  MacdonaJds  left  him  because 
lc4*i""  '■wjtt'd   tv>  plunder  the  Campbells.     The  force  which 
W  aeeaned  sufficient  to  decide  the  fate  of  a  kingdom 
i«aj  in  a  few  days :  and  the  victories  of  Tippermuir 
r&  were  followed  by  the  disaster  of  Philiphangh. 
U  mot  live  long  enough  to  experience  a  aunWax 
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CELAF.    reverse  of  fortune ;  but  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  fhat^ 
_  \^'  -  had  his  life  been  prolonged  one  fortnight,  his  history  would 
have  been  the  history  of  Montrose  retold. 

Dundee  made  one  attempt,  soon  after  the  gathering  of  the 
clans  in  Lochaber,  to  induce  them  to  submit  to  the  discipline 
of  a  regular  army.  He  called  a  council  of  war  to  consider 
this  subject.  His  opinion  was  supported  by  all  the  officers 
who  had  joined  him  from  the  low  country.  Distinguished 
among  them  were  James  Seton,  Earl  of  Dunfermline,  and 
James  Gralloway,  Lord  Dunkeld.  The  Celtic  chiefs  took  the 
other  side.  Lochiel,  the  ablest  among  them,  was  their 
spokesman,  and  argued  the  point  with  much  ingenuity  and 
natural  eloquence.  "  Our  system," — such  was  the  substance 
of  his  reasoning, — "  may  not  be  the  best :  but  we  were  bred 
to  it  from  childhood :  we  understand  it  perfectly :  it  is  suited 
to  our  peculiar  institutions,  feelings,  and  manners.  Making 
war  after  our  own  fashion,  we  have  the  expertness  and  cool- 
ness of  veterans.  Making  war  in  any  other  way,  we  shall  be 
raw  and  awkward  recruits.  To  turn  us  into  soldiers  like 
those  of  Cromwell  and  Turenne  would  be  the  business  of 
years :  and  we  have  not  even  weeks  to  spare.  We  have  time 
enougn  to  unlearn  our  own  discipline,  but  not  time  enough 
to  learn  yours."  Dundee,  with  high  compliments  to  Lochiel, 
declared  himself  convinced,  and  perhaps  was  convinced :  for 
the  reasonings  of  the  wise  old  chief  were  by  no  means  with- 
out weight.* 
Quarrels  Yet  some  Celtic  usages  of  war  were  such  as  Dundee  could 
M'^^  d  ^^^  tolerate.  Cruel  as  he  -was,  his  cruelty  always  had  a  method 
amiy.  and  a  purpose.  He  still  hoped  that  he  might  be  able  to  win 
some  chiefs  who  remained  neutral ;  and  he  carefully  avoided 
every  act  which  could  goad  them  into  open  hostility.  This  was 
undoubtedly  a  policy  likely  to  promote  the  interest  of  James ; 
but  the  interest  of  James  was  nothing  to  the  wild  marauders 
who  used  his  name  and  rallied  round  his  banner  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  making  profitable  forays  and  wreaking  old 
grudges.  Keppoch  especially,  who  hated  the  Mackintoshes 
much  more  than  he  loved  the  Stuarts,  not  only  plundered 
the  territory  of  his  enemies,  but  burned  whatever  he  could 
not  carry  away.  Dundee  was  moved  to  great  wrath  by  the 
sight  of  the  blazing  dwellings.  "  I  would  rather,"  he  said, 
"  carry  a  musket  in  a  respectable  regiment  than  be  captain 
of  such  a  gang  of  thieves."  Punishment  was  of  course  out 
of  the  question.     Indeed  it  may  be  considered  as  a  remark- 

*  Memoirs  of  Sir  Ewnn  Cameron. 
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able  proof  of  the  geoeral'B  influence  that  Coll  of  the  Cows  chap. 
deigned  to  apologise  for  conduct  for  which,  in  a  well  ^^-  . 
gcFremed  armj,  he  would  have  been  shot.* 

As  the  Grants  were  in  aims  for  £ing  William,  their  pro> 
peity  was  considered  as  feir  prize.  Their  territory  was  in- 
vaded by  a  party  of  Camerons  :  a  sldnnish  took  place :  some 
blood  was  ahed ;  and  many  cattle  were  carried  off  to  Dondee's 
camp,  where  proriaionB  were  greatly  needed.  This  raid  pro- 
doced  a  qoajrel,  the  history  of  whidi  illnstrates  in  the  most 
striking  manner  the  character  of  a  Highland  army.  Among 
those  who  were  slain  in  resisting  the  Camerons  was  a  Mac- 
donald  of  the  Glengarry  bnuich,  who  had  long  resided  among 
the  Grants,  had  become  in  feelings  and  opinions  a  Grant,  and 
hmi  absented  himself  from  ^be  muster  of  bis  tribe.  Though 
be  bad  been  guilty  of  a  high  oflence  against  the  Gaelic  code 
fif  honour  and  morality,  his  kinsmen  remembered  the  sacred 
tie  which  be  bad  forgotten.  Good  or  bad,  he  was  bone  of 
ihair  bone :  he  was  flesh  of  their  flesh;  and  he  should  have 
Wsn  leaerveA  for  their  justice.  The  name  which  he  bore, 
tte  Uood  of  the  Lords  of  the  Isles,  should  have  been  bis  pro- 
iedion.  GlengiLrry  in  a  rage  went  to  Dundee  and  demanded 
ice  on  Liwhiel  and  the  whole  race  of  Cameron.  Dun- 
leplied  that  the  unfortunate  gentleman  who  had  fallen 
I  a  traitor  to  the  clan  as  well  bb  to  the  King.  Was  it  ever 
td  of  in  nar  t)iat  the  person  of  an  enemy,  a  combatant  in 
■,  was  to  be  held  inviolable  on  account  of  his  name  and 
it?  And,  even  if  wrong  had  been  done,  how  was  it  to 
hi  ledressed  '?  Half  the  army  must  slaughter  the  other  half 
kiiKV  a  finger  could  be  laid  on  Lochiel.  Glengarry  went 
xaging  like  ^  madman.  Since  bis  complaints  were  dis- 
~  d  by  those  who  ought  to  right  him,  he  would  right 
:  he  would  draw  out  bis  men,  and  fall  sword  in  hand 
4D  tbe  mnrderers  of  his  cousin.  During  some  time  he  would 
Uen  to  no  expostulation.  When  be  was  reminded  that 
Loduel's  followers  were  in  number  nearly  double  of  the  Glcn- 
gaxnr  men,  "  No  matter,"  he  cried,  "  one  Macdonald  is  worth 
too  Camerons."  Had  Lochiel  been  equally  irritable  and 
hlMiilfiil,  it  is  jjrobable  that  the  Highland  insurrection  would 
tsBS  l^vo  little  more  trouble  to  the  government,  and  that 
•Is  woul<l  liave  perished  obscurely  in  the  wilderness  by 
tber's  claymores.  But  nature  had  bestowed  on  him 
>  measure  the  qualities  of  a  statesman,  though  for- 
I  liidden  those  qualitieB  in  on  obscure  comer  of  the 

*  Hmunn  of  Sir  Emu  CsmerDn. 
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CHAP,     world.    He  saw  that  this  was  not  a  time  for  brawlinfir ;  his 
^  '^^'  ^  own  character  for  courage  had  long  been  established ;  and 


his  temper  was  under  strict  goyemment.  The  fury  of  Glen- 
garry, not  being  inflamed  by  any  fresh  provocation,  rapidly 
abated.  Indeed  there  were  some  who  suspected  that  he  had 
never  been  quite  so  pugnacious  as  he  had  affected  to  be,  and 
that  his  bluster  was  meant  only  to  keep  up  his  own  dignity 
in  the  eyes  of  his  retainers.  However  this  might  be,  the 
quarrel  was  composed ;  and  the  two  chiefs  met  with  the  out- 
ward show  of  civility  at  the  general's  table.* 
]>imdee  What  Dundee  saw  of  his  Celtic  allies  must  have  made  him 

jSi^for  desirous  to  have  in  his  army  some  troops  on  whose  obedience 
aMistance.  he  could  depend,  and  who  would  not,  at  a  signal  from  their 
colonel,  turn  their  arms  against  their  general  and  their  king. 
He  accordingly,  during  the  months  of  May  and  June,  sent  to 
Dublin  a  succession  of  letters  earnestly  imploring  assistance. 
If  six  thousand,  four  thousand,  three  thousand,  regular  sol- 
diers were  now  sent  to  Lochaber,  he  trusted  that  His  Majesty 
would  soon  hold  a  court  in  Holyrood.  That  such  a  force 
might  be  spared  hardly  admitted  of  a  doubt.  The  authority 
of  James  wm  at  that  time  acknowledged  in  every  part  of 
Ireland,  except  on  the  shores  of  Lough  Erne  and  behind  the 
ramparts  of  Londonderry.  He  had  in  that  kingdom  an  army 
of  forty  thousand  men.  An  eighth  part  of  such  an  army 
would  scarcely  be  missed  there,  and  might,  united  with  the 
clans  which  were  in  insurrection,  effect  great  things  in 
Scotland. 

Dundee  received  such  answers  to  his .  applications  as  en- 
couraged him  to  hope  that  a  large  and  well  appointed  force 
would  soon  be  sent  from  Ulster  to  join  him.  He  did  not  wish 
to  try  the  chance  of  battle  before  these  succours  arrived.t 
Mackay,  on  the  other  hand,  was  weary  of  marching  to  and  fro 
in  a  desert.  His  men  were  exhausted  and  out  of  heart.  He 
thought  it  desirable  that  they  should  withdraw  from  the  hill 
country ;  and  William  was  of  the  same  opinion. 
The  war  In  June  therefore  the  civil  war  was,  as  if  by  concert  between 

™.^®  the  generals,  completely  suspended.  Dundee  remained  in 
tn^exLdeL  Lochaber,  impatiently  awaiting  the  arrival  of  troops  and  sup- 
plies from  Ireland.  It  was  impossible  for  him  to  keep  his 
Highlanders  together  in  a  state  of  inactivity.  A  vast  extent 
of  moor  and  mountain  was  required  to  fiimish  food  for  so 
many  mouths.  The  clans  therefore  went  back  to  their  own 
glens,  having  promised  to  reassemble  on  the  first  summons. 

'  Mexnoin  of  Sir  £wan  Cameron.  f  Dundeo  to  Hclfort,  Jnne  27.  1689. 
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HeuiiHule  iSacka.j'a  soldiers,  exhausted  by  severe  exer-     CMAP. 

tiaaa  and  pnTotionB,  were  taking  their  ease  in  quarters  scat-  .  ^^    . 

toed  over  tiie  low  country  from  Aberdeen  to  Stirling.   Mackay 

tiimadf  ms  at  Edinburgh,  and  was  urging  the  ministers 

tlttre  to  famish  him  with  the  means  of  constmctiiig  a  chain 

of  fortificationa  among  the  Grampians.     The  ministers  had,  it 

■hoold  seem,  miscalculated  their  military  resources.     It  had 

been  expected  that  the  Campbells  would  take  the  field  in 

mch  force  as  would  balance  the  whole  strength  of  the  clans 

which  marched  under  Dundee.     It  had  also  been  expected 

that  the  Corenanters  of  the  West  would  hasten  to  swell  the 

tanks  of  the  army  of  King  William.    Both  expectations  were 

dinppomted.     Argyle  had  found  his  principality  devastated, 

and  his  tribe  disarmed  and  disorganised.     A  considerable 

tine  must  elapse  before  his  standard  would  be  surrounded  by 

■D  azTBj  such  as  his  forefathers  had  led  to  battle.    The  Cove-  Smiplu  of 

I  of  the  West  were  in  general  unwilling  to  enlist.  ^^^ 

f  were  assuredly  not  wanting  in  courage ;  and  they  hated  about  tak- 

B  with  deadly  hatred.     In  their  part  of  the  eountay  the  i°*^™ 

r  of  his  cruelty  was  still  fresh.     Every  village  had  its  waiitm. 

oan  iaie  of  blood.     The  greyheaded  &,ther  waa  missed  in  one 

4*rilnig,  the  hopeful  stripling  in  another.     It  was  remem- 

bned  but  too  well  how  the  dragoons  had  stalked  into  the  pea- 

maVm  cottage,  cursing  and  damning  bim,  themselves,  and 

tmA.  other  at  every  second  word,  pushing  from  the  ingle  nook 

Ui  grandmother  of  eighty,  and  thrusting  their  hands  into 

fte  boflom  of  his  daughter  of  sixteen;  how  the  abjuration 

taA  been  tendered  to  him ;  how  he  had  folded  his  arms  and 

■id  "  God's  vrill  be  done  " ;  how  the  Colonel  had  called  for  a 

fli  with  loaded  muskets ;  and  how  in  three  minutes  the  good 

nan  of  the  hoose  had  been  wallowing  in  a  pool  of  blood  at 

lot  own  door.     The  seat  of  the  martyr  wa«  still  vacant  at  the 

fireside ;  and  every  child  could  point  out  his  grave  still  green 

amidst  the  hoath.     When  the  people  of  this  region  called 

,      tfaor  oppressor  a  servant  of  the  devil,  they  were  not  speaking 

I      Igmatirely.     They  believed  that  between  the  bad  man  and 

I     Ihe  bad  angel  there  was  a  close  alliance  on  definite  terms ; 

I     that  Dundee  had  bound  himself  te  do  the  work  of  hell  on 

I  ^Brfli,  and  that,  for  high  purposes,  hell  was  permitted  to  pro- 

H^B^ite  slave  till  the  measure  of  his  guilt  should  be  full.  But, 

d^  ■■  tiiese  men  abhorred  Dundee,  most  of  them  had 

4>  •boot  drawing  the  sword  for  William.     A  great 

{['ins  held  in  the  parish  church  of  Douglas :  and  the 

,  WM  ^opoonded,  whether,  at  a  time  when  wax  w&% 
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CHAP,     in  the  land,  and  when  an  Irish  inTasion  was  expected,  it  were 
^      ,  '  ^  not  a  duty  to  take  arms.     The  debate  was  sharp  and  tmnul- 
tuons.     The  orators  on  one  side  adjured  their  brethren  not  to 
incur  the  curse  denounced  against  the  inhabitants  of  Meroz, 
who  came  not  to  the  help  of  the  Lord  against  the  mightj. 
The  orators  on  the  other  side  thundered  against  sinful  asso- 
ciations. There  were  malignants  in  William's  army:  Mackay's 
own  orthodoxy  was  problematical :  to  take  military  service 
with  such  comrades,  and  under  such  a  general,  would  be  a  sin- 
ful association.     At  length  after  much  wrangling,  and  amidst 
great  confusion,  a  vote  was  taken ;   and  the  majority  pro- 
nounced that  to  take  military  service  would  be  a  sinful  associa- 
tion. There  was  however  a  large  minority ;  and,  from  among 
the  members  of  this  minority,  the  Earl  of  Angus  was  able  to 
raise  a  body  of  infantry,  which  is  still,  after  the  lapse  of  more 
than  a  hundred  and  sixty  years,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
The  Came-  Cameronian  Begiment.      The  first  Lieutenant  Colonel  was 
iSment     Cleland,  that  implacable  avenger  of  blood  who  had  driven 
r^nd.        Dundee  from  the  Convention.     There  was  no  small  difficulty 
in  filling  the  ranks ;  for  many  West  country  Whigs,  who  did 
not  think  it  absolutely  sinful  to  enlist,  stood  out  for  terms 
subversive  of  all  military  discipline.      Some  would  not  serve 
under  any  colonel,  major,  captain,  serjeant,  or  corporal,  who 
was  not  ready  to  sign  the  Covenant.     Others  insisted  that,  if 
it  should  be  found  absolutely  necessary  to  appoint  any  officer 
who  had  taken  the  tests  imposed  in  the  late  reign,  he  should 
at  least  qualify  himself  for  command  by  publicly  confessing 
his  sin  at  the  head  of  the  regiment.     Most  of  the  enthusiasts 
who  had  proposed  these  conditions  were  induced  by  dexterous 
management  to  abate  much  of  their  demands.     Yet  the  new 
regiment  had  a  very  peculiar  character.    The  soldiers  were  all 
rigid  Puritans.     One  of  their  first  acts  was  to  petition  the 
Parliament  that  all  drunkenness,  licentiousness,  and  profane- 
ness  might  be  severely  punished.     Their  own  conduct  must 
have  been  exemplary :  for  the  worst  crime  which  the  most 
austere  bigotry  could  impute  to  them  was  that  of  huzzaing  on 
the  King's  birthday.     It  was  originally  intended  that  with 
the  military  organisation  of  the  corps  should  be  interwoven 
the  organisation  of  a  Presbyterian  congregation.     Each  com- 
pany was  to  furnish  an  elder ;  and  the  elders  were,  with  the 
chaplain,  to  form  an  ecclesiastical  court  for  the  suppression 
of  immorality  and  heresy.      Elders,  however,  were  not  ap- 
pointed :  but  a  noted  hill  preacher,  Alexander  Shields,  was 
called  to  the  office  of  chaplain.     It  is  not  easy  to  conceive 
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thai  fiuwticism  can  be  heated  to  a  higher  temperature  than  CHAP. 
that  which  is  indicated  by  the  writings  of  Shields.  According  .  ™i-_ 
to  him,  it  should  seem  to  be  the  first  dnty  of  a  Chiistian  ruler 
to  persecate  to  the  death  every  heterodox  subject,  and  the 
first  duty  of  a  Christiim  subject  to  poniard  a  heterodox  ruler. 
Tet  there  was  then  in  Scotland  tut  enthusiasm  compared  with 
which  the  enthusiasm  even  of  this  man  was  lukewarm.  The 
extreme  Covenantera  protested  gainst  his  defection  as  vehe- 
mently as  he  had  protested  against  the  Black  Indulgence  and 
the  oath  of  Bupremai^,  and  pronounced  every  man  who 
entered  Angus's  regiment  guilty  of  a  wicked  confederacy 
with  malignants.* 

Meanwhile  Edinburgh  Castle  had  &llen,  ai^r  holding  out  Ediabmt^ 
more  than  two  months.  Both  the  defence  and  the  attack  had  j^oda^ 
been  langnidly  conducted.  The  Duke  of  Grordon,  nnwUling 
to  incur  t^e  mortal  hatred  of  those  at  whose  mercy  hia  lands 
■ad  life  might  soon  be,  did  not  choose  to  batter  the  city.  The 
■■■ilaiits,  on  the  other  hand,  carried  on  their  operations  with 
■o  little  energy  and  so  little  vigilance  that  a  constant  com- 
■miication  was  kept  up  between  the  Jacobites  within  the 
^-ita^pl  and  the  Jacobites  without.  Strange  stories  were  told 
of  tbe  polite  aikd  &cetions  messages  which  passed  between 
fts  besieged  and  the  besiegers.  On  one  occasion  Gordon 
M&t  to  intut-m  the  magistrates  that  he  was  going  to  fire  a 
vlnte  on  account  of  some  news  which  be  bad  received  &om 
Iidand,  but  that  the  good  town  need  not  be  alarmed,  for 
that  his  guns  n'ould  not  be  loaded  with  ball.  On  another 
iveasion,  his  drums  beat  a  parley;  the  white  fiag  was  hung 
eat  z  a  conference  took  place ;  and  he  gravely  informed  the 
utemj  that  .ill  his  cards  had  been  thumbed  to  pieces,  and 
fa«g;ged  to  havt:  a  few  more  packs.  His  friends  established  a 
uJcfT^ph  by  means  of  which  they  conversed  with  him  across 
the  lines  of  sentinels.  From  a  window  in  the  top  story  of 
oaa  of  tlie  loftiest  of  those  gigantic  houses,  a  few  of  which 
•till  darken  t)ie  High  Street,  a  white  cloth  was  hung  out 
wh^n  all  was  well,  and  a  black  cloth  when  things  went  ill.  If 
it  wa«  necessary'  to  give  more  detailed  information,  a  board 

■  jtta     Fkilliful     Contciidiiig*    DIs-  proptr,  hi  Ibty  c«]1e<l  tbrmsclTes.  seem 

I    ^hM^  putknluly  llu  procMdingi  of  to  hme  bren  espfcinlly  sliocked  by  the 

*   '^   "^^nl  30-  uil  of  M117  13.  and  vny  in  wiiich  tha  King's  birthdny  bod 

■  petition  to  Parliament  been   kept.     "We  hope,"  they  wrnCe, 

fca  nfiment,  on  Julr  18.  "ye  are  against  oliserring  anniTennrv 

<1«lilill  of  Sir  Hobert  dnya  lu  veil   Hi  we,   and  that  ye  wiil 

nabar  6.  16fl9  ;   and  mouru  fur  vhat  ye  iiHTe  done."     Aa  to 

■tallA  to  theRFfjiincnt,  Chp  opiniona  and  temper  of  Alniander 

,'.  IIM.    The    Horietj  SbiMt,  see  hiit  UiQil  Let  LwMa. 
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CTLjlP.     Tms  held  up  inscribed  with  capital  letters  so  large  tliat  they 
•^"^      could,  by  the  help  of  a  telescope,  be  read  on  the  ramparts  of 


the  castle.     Agents  laden  with  letters  and  fresh  provisions 
managed,  in  various  disguises  and  by  various  shifts,  to  cross 
the-  sheet  of  water  which  then  lav  on  the  north  of  the  fortress 
and  to  clamber  up   the  precipitous  a^scent.     The  peal  of  a 
musket  from  a  particular  half  moon  was  the  signal  which 
announced  to  the  friends  of  the  House  of  Stuart  that  another 
of  their  emissaries  had  got  safe  up  tlie  rock.     But  at  length 
the  supplies  were  exliausted ;  and  it  was  necessary  to  capitu- 
late.    Favourable  terms  were  readily  granted :  tiie  garrison 
marched  out;   and  the  keys  were  delivered  up  amidst  the 
acclamations  of  a  great  multitude  of  burghers.* 
SeMlonof        But  the  government  had  far  more  acrimonious  and  more 
ParUa-        pertinacious  enemies  in  the  P.arliament  House  than  in  the 
Bdin-         Castle.     When  the  Estates  reassembled  after  their  adjourn* 
burgh.        ment,  the  crown  and  sceptre  of  Scotland  were  displayed  with 
the  wonted  pomp  in  the  hall  as  types  of  the  absent  sovereign. 
Hamilton  rode  in  state  from  Holyrood  up  the  High  Street  as 
Lord  High  Commissioner ;  and  Crawford  took  the  chair  as 
President.     Two  Acts,  one  turning  the  Convention  into  a 
Parliament,  the  other  recognising  William  and  Ifaiy  as  King 
and  Queen,  were  rapidly  passed  and  touched  with  the  sceptre; 
and  then  the  conflict  of  factions  began.t 
Aicen-  It  speedily  appeared  that  the  opposition  which  Montgomery 

^^.^^     had  organised  was  irresistibly  strong.     Though  made  up 
of  many  conflictmg  elements,  Bepublicans,  Whigs,  Tories, 
zealous  Presbyterians,  bigoted  Prelatists,  it  acted  foot  a  time 
as  one  man,  and  drew  to  itself  a  multitude  of  those  mean  and 
timid  politicians  who  naturally  gravitate  towards  the  stronger 
pai*ty.    The  friends  of  the  government  were  &w  and  dis- 
united.   Hamilton  brought  but  half  a  heart  to  the  discharge 
of  his  duties.    He  had  always  been  nnstaUe ;  and  he  was 
now  discontented.  He  held  indeed  the  highest  place  to  ndiioh 
a  subject  could  aspire.    But  he  iTnnyiift^  that  he  liad  on^ 
the  show  of  power  while  others  eqjoyed  the  sobstaiios^aad 
was  not  sorry  to  see  those  of  whom  he  waa  jealous 
and  annoyed.    He  did  not  absolntely  beianj  the^ 
he  represented :  but  he  sometimes  tampered 
the  Club,  and  sometimes  did  sly  ill  toma 
joined  with  him  in  the  service  of  the  Ctof 

*  Siop:c  of  tho  CnstJe  of  Edinburgh,        f  Aet 
printe<l  tur  thi'  r>iir.niit}*ne  Club;  Lond.     lO&flL 
Gat,  Juni-  J'J.  1(W9. 
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Hia  instractioDB  directed  hiia  to  give  the  rojol  assent  to  OHAF. 
}m.m  £sr  the  mitigatiiig  or  removing  of  numerous  grievances,  ■ 
mid  particniarly  to  a  law  restricting  the  power  and  reforming 
the  constitntion  of  the  Committee  of  Articles,  and  to  a  law 
estftblisliing  the  Fresbyteriau  Church  Grovemment.*  But  it 
mattered  not  what  his  instmctions  were.  The  chiefe  of  the 
Ctnb  were  bent  on  finding  a  canse  of  qnarreL  The  propo- 
ritions  of  the  Government  touching  the  Lords  of  the  Artides 
were  oontemptaouslj  r^ected.  Hamilton  vrrote  to  Lond<m 
for  fresh  directions ;  and  soon  a  second  plan,  which  left  little 
Bore  than  the  name  of  the  once  despotic  Committee,  was 
salt  bock.  But  the  second  plan,  though  such  as  would  have 
QOotented  judicious  and  temperate  reformers,  shared  the  fate 
tt  the  iist.  Meanwhile  the  chiefs  of  the  Club  laid  on  the 
teUe  a  law  which  interdicted  the  King  &om  ever  employing 
ia  aay  pcblic  office  any  person  who  had  ever  borne  any  part 
B  any  proceeding  inconsistent  with  the  Claim  c^  Bight,  or 
had  ever  obstructed  or  retarded  any  good  design  of  the 
This  law,  nniting,  within  a  very  short  compass, 
all  the  ftinlts  which  a  law  can  have,  was  well  known 
to  to  aimed  at  the  Lord  President  of  the  Court  of  Session, 
tmk  tit  his  son  the  Lord  Advocate.  Their  prosperity  and 
fower  made  them  objects  of  envy  to  every  disappointed  can- 
£date  for  office.  That  they  were  new  men,  the  first  of  their 
jan  who  ha'l  risen  to  distinction,  and  that  nevertheless  they 
■i/fif  hy  the  mere  force  of  ability,  become  as  important  in  the 
Mte  aa  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  or  the  Earl  of  Argyle,  was  a 
dMU^t  which  galled  the  hearts  of  many  needy  and  haughty 
patricians.  To  the  Whigs  of  Scotland  the  Dalrymples  were 
vbkt  Halifax  and  Caennarthen  were  to  the  Whigs  of  Eng- 
kad.  Neither  the  exile  of  Sir  James,  nor  the  zeal  with  which 
Sr  John  had  promoted  the  Revolution,  was  received  as  an 
alDHenient  fur  old  delinquency.  They  had  both  served  the 
Ibodj  and  idolatrous  House.  They  had  both  oppressed  the 
ftOflM  of  God.  Their  late  repentance  might  perhaps  give 
lhm»  a  fair  claim  to  pardon,  but  surely  gave  them  no  right 
to  bOMnin  anil  rewards. 

The  friends  of  the  government  in  vain  attempted  to  divert 

ftB  Bttention  of  the  IWliament  from  the  business  of  perse- 

Ja^iam  die  Datiymple  fiimily  to  the  important  and  pressing 

1  of  Church  Ciovemment.     They  said  that  the  old 

bud  IfWn  abolished ;  that  no  other  system  had  been 

\  I  that  it  was  impossible  to  say  what  was  the  esttib- 

will  be  foond  unoag  Ihe  Somen  Ttnctft. 
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CHAP,  lished  religion  of  the  kingdom ;  and  that  the  first  duty  of  the 
AiiL  legislature  was  to  put  an  end  to  an  anarchy  which  was  daily 
producing  disasters  and  crimes.  The  leaders  of  the  Club 
were  not  to  be  so  drawn  away  from  their  object.  It  was 
moved  and  resolved  that  the  consideration  of  ecclesiastical 
affiurs  should  be  postponed  till  secular  affairs  had  been 
settled.  The  unjust  and  absurd  Act  of  Incapacitation  was 
carried  by  seveniy-four  voices  to  twenty-four.  Another  vote 
still  more  obviously  aimed  at  the  House  of  Stair  speedily  fol- 
lowed. The  Parliament  laid  claim  to  a  Veto  on  the  nomi- 
nation of  the  Judges,  and  assumed  the  power  of  stopping  the 
signet,  in  other  words,  of  suspending  the  whole  administra- 
tion of  justice,  till  this  claim  should  be  allowed.  It  was  plain 
from  what  passed  in  debate,  that  tJiough  the  chiefs  of  the 
Club  had  begun  with  the  Court  of  Session,  they  did  not  mean 
to  end  there.  The  arguments  used  by  Sir  Patrick  Hume 
and  others  led  directiy  to  the  conclusion  that  the  King  ought 
not  to  have  the  appointment  of  any  great  pubUc  functionary. 
Sir  Patrick  indeed  avowed,  botii  in  speech  and  in  writing,  his 
opinion  that  the  whole  patronage  of  the  realm  ought  to  be 
transferred  frx)m  the  Crown  to  the  Estates.  When  the  place 
of  Treasurer,  of  Chancellor,  of  Secretary,  was  vacant,  the 
Parliament  ought  to  submit  two  or  three  names  to  His  Ma- 
jesty ;  and  one  of  those  names  His  Majesty  ought  to  be  bound 
to  select.* 

All  this  time  the  Estates  obstinately  refused  to  grant  any 
supply  till  their  Acts  should  have  been  touched  with  the 
sceptre.  The  Lord  High  Conmiissioner  was  at  leng^  so 
much  provoked  by  their  perverseness  that,  after  long  tempo- 
rising, he  refused  to  touch  even  Acts  which  were  in  them- 
selves unobjectionable,  and  to  which  his  instructions  em- 
powered him  to  consent.  This  state  of  things  would  have 
ended  in  some  great  convulsion,  if  the  King  of  Scotiand  had 
not  been  also  King  of  a  much  greater  and  more  opulent 
kingdom.  Charles  the  First  had  never  foimd  any  pariiament 
at  Westminster  more  unmanageable  than  William,  during 
this  session,  found  the  parliament  at  Edinburgh.  But  it  was 
not  in  the  power  of  the  parliament  at  Edinburgh  to  put  on 
William  such  a  pressure  as  the  parliament  at  Westminster 
had  put  on  Charles.  A  refusal  of  supplies  at  Westminster 
was  a  serious  thing,  and  left  the  Sovereign  no  choice  except 
to  yield,  or  to  raise  money  by  unconstitutional  means.     But 

*  As  to  Sir  Patrick's  riews,  see  his    letter  of  the  11th  of  Juljr,  in  the  Leren 
ittter  of  the  7th  of  June,  SDd  Lockhart*s    and  Melrille  Fkpexs. 
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a  refiual  of  mpplies  at  Edinboi^h  reduced  bim  ta  no  such  CHAP. 
^UwtTnn..  The  largest  Bum  that  he  could  hope  to  receive  -,  ^^^  - 
from  ScotJaad  in  a  year  was  less  than  what  he  received  from 
England  erety  fortnight.  He  had  therefore  only  to  entrench 
Tiiinix>lf  within  the  limits  of  his  ondoubted  prerogative,  and 
there  to  remain  on  the  defensive,  till  some  favoorable  con- 
juncture should  arrive.* 

While  these  things  were  passing  in  the  Parliament  House,  TmnblM 
the  civil  irar  in  the  Highlands,  having  been  during  a  few  '"  AUraL 
weeks  suspended,  broke  forth  again  more  -  violentiy  than 
befitre.  E^nce  the  splendour  of  the  House  of  Argyle  had 
been  eclipsed,  no  Gaelic  chief  could  vie  in  power  with  the 
Haxqness  of  AthoL  The  district  from  which  he  took  his 
tiUe,  and  of  which  he  might  almost  be  called  the  sovereign, 
wu  in  extent  lai^r  than  an  ordinary  county,  and  was  more 
fatile,  more  diligently  cultivated,  and  more  thickly  peopled 
tea  the  greater  part  of  the  Highlands.  The  men  who 
banner  were  supposed  to  be  not  less  numerous 
•11  the  Uacdonalds  and  Macleans  united,  and  were,  in 
and  courage,  inferior  to  no  tribe  in  the  mountains. 
Bnt  the  clan  had  been  made  insignificant  by  the  insig- 
■ificance  of  the  chief.  The  Marquess  was  the  falsest,  the 
most  fickle,  the  most  pusiUanimons,  of  mankind.  Already^ 
ia  the  short  space  of  six  months,  he  had  been  sereriLl  times 
k  Jacobite,  and  several  times  a  Williamite.  Both  Jacobites 
Hid  WiUiamites  regarded  him  with  contempt  and  distrust^ 
which  respect  for  his  immense  power  prevented  them  from 
fidlj  expressing.  After  repeatedly  vowing  fidelity  to  both 
pnties,  and  repeatedly  betraying  both,  he  began  to  think 
ikst  he  should  best  provide  for  his  safety  by  abdicating  the 
both  of  a  peer  and  of  a  ohieftabi,  by  absenting 
both  from  the  Parliament  House  at  Edinburgh  and 
from  his  caatle  in  the  mountains,  and  by  quitting  the  country 
t»  which  he  was  bound  by  every  tie  of  duty  and  honour  at 
dw  very  crisis  of  her  &.te.  While  all  Scotland  was  wait- 
^f  with  impatience  and  anxiety  to  see  in  which  army  his 
■Buieioiia  retainers  would  be  arrayed,  be  stole  away  to  Eng- 
knd,  settled  himself  at  Bath,  and  pretended  to  drink  the 
■illin  I     His  principality,  left  without  a  head,  was  divided 

for  tba  history  not  knowvhst  to  do." — Dundee  lo  Mel- 
itha  Acta,  the  fort,  June  27.  1 689.  Sie  Athol'alettcr* 
ukd  JfilTiUa  to  HelTiUe  of  Ibe  21it  of  Mht  ud  tha 
8th  of  Joii^  ID  the  LeveD  ud  MelTiU* 
Im  eonteiDpta-  Fipen. 
'    who  did 
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CHAP,  lished  religion  of  the  kingdom ;  and  tliat  the  first  duty  of  the 
^_^  _^  legislature  was  to  put  an  end  to  an  anarchy  which  was  daily 
producing  disasters  and  crimes.  The  leaders  of  the  Club 
were  not  to  be  so  drawn  away  fix)m  their  object.  It  was 
moved  and  resolved  that  the  consideration  of  ecclesiastical 
a&irs  should  be  postponed  till  secidar  affairs  had  been 
settled.  The  unjust  and  absurd  Act  of  Incapacitation  was 
carried  by  seveniy-four  voices  to  twenty-four.  Another  vote 
still  more  obviously  aimed  at  the  House  of  Stair  speedily  fol- 
lowed. The  Parliament  laid  claim  to  a  Veto  on  the  nomi- 
nation of  the  Judges,  and  assumed  the  power  of  stopping  the 
signet,  in  other  words,  of  suspending  the  whole  administra- 
tion of  justice,  tUl  this  claim  should  be  allowed.  It  was  plain 
from  what  passed  in  debate,  that  tliough  the  chiefis  of  the 
Club  had  begun  with  the  Court  of  Session,  they  did  not  mean 
to  end  there.  The  arguments  used  by  Sir  Patrick  Hume 
and  others  led  directly  to  the  conclusion  that  the  King  ought 
not  to  have  the  appointment  of  any  great  public  functionary. 
Sir  Patrick  indeed  avowed,  both  in  speech  and  in  writing,  his 
opinion  that  the  whole  patronage  of  the  realm  ought  to  be 
transferred  from  the  Crown  to  the  Estates.  When  the  place 
of  Treasurer,  of  Chancellor,  of  Secretary,  was  vacant,  the 
Parliament  ought  to  submit  two  or  three  names  to  His  Ma- 
jesty ;  and  one  of  those  names  His  Majesty  ought  to  be  bound 
to  select.* 

All  this  time  the  Estates  obstinately  refused  to  grant  any 
supply  till  their  Acts  should  have  been  touched  with  the 
sceptre.  The  Lord  High  Commissioner  was  at  length  so 
much  provoked  by  their  perverseness  that,  after  long  tempo- 
rising, he  refused  to  touch  even  Acts  which  were  in  them- 
selves unobjectionable,  and  to  which  his  instructions  em- 
powered him  to  consent.  This  state  of  things  would  have 
ended  in  some  great  convulsion,  if  the  King  of  Scotland  had 
not  been  also  King  of  a  much  greater  and  more  opulent 
kingdom.  Charles  the  First  had  never  found  any  parliament 
at  Westminster  more  unmanageable  than  William,  during 
this  session,  found  the  parliament  at  Edinburgh.  But  it  was 
not  in  the  power  of  the  parliament  at  Edinburgh  to  put  on 
William  such  a  pressure  as  the  parliament  at  Westminster 
had  put  on  Charles.  A  refusal  of  supplies  at  Westminster 
was  a  serious  thing,  and  left  the  Sovereign  no  choice  except 
to  yield,  or  to  raise  money  by  unconstitutional  means.     But 

♦  As  to  Sir  Patrick's  views,  see  his    letter  of  the  11th  of  July,  in  the  Lereo 
letter  of  the  70i  of  June,  and  Lockhart's    and  Melville  Pupen. 
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a  Tefdsal  of  mpplies  at  Edinbni^h  reduced  Mni  to  no  such  CHAP. 
dilenuna.  The  largest  emn.  that  he  could  hope  to  receive  .  ^^^  . 
from  Scotland  in  a  year  iras  less  than  what  he  received  from 
England  evety  fortnight.  He  had  therefore  only  to  entrench 
himself  within  the  limits  of  his  nndoabted  prerogative,  and 
there  to  remain  on  the  defensive,  till  some  &TOiirable  con- 
jnnctare  should  arrive.* 

While  these  things  were  passing  in  the  Parliament  House,  TmublM 
the  civil  war  in  the  Highlands,  having  been  during  a  few  '"  A*^«^ 
weeks  suspended,  broke  forth  again  more '  violentij  than 
before.  EKuce  the  splendour  of  the  House  of  Argjle  had 
been  eclipsed,  no  Gaelic  chief  could  vie  in  power  with  the 
MarqnesB  of  AthoL  The  district  &om  which  he  took  his 
titie,  and  of  which  he  might  almost  be  called  the  sovereign, 
wftB  in  extent  larger  than  an  ordinary  county,  and  was  more 
fertile,  more  diligently  cultivated,  and  more  thickly  peopled 
I  the  greater  part  of  the  Highlands.  The  men  who 
1  his  banner  were  supposed  to  be  not  less  numei-ons 
donalds  and  Macleans  united,  and  were,  in 
J  tribe  in  the  mountainB. 
gnifioont  by  the  insig- 
the  falsest,  the 
mankind.  Already^ 
■n  several  times 
Both  Jacobites 
pt  and  distrustj 
ented  tliem  irom 
fidelity  fo  both 
legan  to  think 
abdicating  the 
absenting 
Idinbiurgh  and 
the  country 
honour  at 
was  wait- 
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CTAP.  against  itself.  The  general  leaning  of  the  Athol  men 
-  /^'  -  was  towards  King  James.  Tor  they  had  been  employed 
by  him,  only  four  years  before,  as  the  ministers  of  his 
Tengeanoe  against  the  House  of  Argyle.  They  had  garri- 
soned Inyeraiy :  they  had  ravaged  Lorn :  they  had  demo- 
lished houses,  cnt  down  firuit  trees,  bnmed  fishing  boats, 
broken  millstones,  hanged  Campbells,  and  were  therefore  not 
likely  to  be  pleased  by  the  prospect  of  Mac  CaUum  More's 
restoration.  One  word  irom,  the  Marquess  would  have  sent 
two  thousand  claymores  to  the  Jacobite  side.  But  that  word  he 
would  not  speak ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  the  conduct 
of  his  followers  was  as  irresolute  and  inconsistent  as  his  own. 

While  they  were  waiting  for  some  indication  of  his  wishes, 
they  were  called  to  arms  at  once  by  two  leaders,  either  of 
whom  might,  with  some  show  of  reason,  claim  to  be  con- 
sidered as  the  representative  of  the  absent  chief.  Lord 
Murray,  the  Marquess's  eldest  son,  who  was  married  to  a 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  declared  for  King 
William.  Stewart  of  Ballenach,  the  Marquess's  confidential 
agent,  declared  for  King  James.  The  people  knew  not  which 
summons  to  obey.  He  whose  authority  would  have  been 
held  in  profound  reverence  had  plighted  &ith  to  both  sides, 
and  had  then  run  away  for  fear  of  being  under  the  necessity 
of  joining  either ;  nor  was  it  Yery  easy  to  say  whether  the 
place  which  he  had  left  vacant  belonged  to  his  steward  or  to 
his  heir  apparent. 

The  most  important  military  post  in  Athol  was  Blair 
Castle.  The  house  which  now  bears  that  name  is  not  dis- 
tinguished by  any  striking  peculiarity  fix>m  other  country 
seats  of  the  aristocracy.  The  old  building  was  a  lofty  tower 
of  rude  architecture  which  commanded  a  vale  watered  by 
the  Gnxrj.  The  waUs  would  have  offered  very  little  resist- 
ance to  a  battering  train,  but  were  quite  strong  enough 
to  keep  the  herdsmen  of  the  Grampians  in  awe.  About 
five  miles  south  of  this  stronghold,  the  valley  of  the  Garry 
<;ontracts  itself  into  the  celebrated  glen  of  Killiecrankie. 
At  present  a  highway  as  smooth  as  any  road  in  Middlesex 
ascends  gently  fix)m  the  low  country  to  the  summit  of  the 
defile.  White  villas  peep  from  the  birch  forest;  and,  on 
a  fine  summer  day,  there  is  scarcely  a  turn  of  the  pass  at 
which  may  not  be  seen  some  angler  easting  his  fly  on  the 
loam  of  the  river,  some  artist  sketching  a  pinnacle  of  rock, 
0r  some  party  of  pleasure  banqueting  on  the  turf  in  the  fret- 
work of  shade  and  sunshine.     But,  in  the  days  of  WiUiam 
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Qie  Third,  Killiecranlde  traa  mentioned  with  horror  by  the  (glAP. 
peaceful  and  indnatrious  inhabitants  of  the  PerthBhire  low-  ^  .''"."'^  - 
lands.  It  was  deemed  the  most  perilous  of  all  those  dark 
tarines  thiongh  which  the  marandeiB  of  the  hillfl  were  wont 
to  bbIIj'  fiirtii.  The  sound,  so  musical  to  modem  ears,  of  the 
liTer  l^wling  ronnd  the  mossy  rocks  and  among  the  smooth 
pdtblea,  the  masses  of  grey  cra^  and  dark  verdure  worthy  of 
the  pencil  of  Wilson,  the  fiuitastic  peaks  bathed,  at  snnrise  and 
■onset,  with  light  rich  as  that  which  ^lows  on  the  canTasB  of 
daDdfi,  Bn^ested  to  our  ancestors  thonghts  of  mnrderous 
•nbnacades,  and  of  bodies  stripped,  gashed,  and  abandoned  to 
the  birds  of  prey.  The  only  path  was  narrow  and  ru^ed :  a 
hone  coold  with  difficnlty  be  led  op :  two  men  conld  hardly 
mlk  aln«ast ;  and,  in  some  places,  the  way  ran  so  close  by 
the  precipice  that  the  traveller  had  great  need  of  a  steady 
eje  and  foot.  Many  years  later,  the  first  Duke  of  Athol 
OOBstmcted  a  road  ap  which  it  was  just  possible  to  drag  his 
Bat  even  that  road  was  so  steep  and  so  strait  that  a 
1  of  resolute  men  might  have  defended  it  against  an 
■■Ey* ;  nor  did  any  Saxon  consider  a  visit  to  Eilliecrankie 
IB  »  pleasure,  till  experience  had  taught  the  English  Govem- 
Mpt  that  the  weapons  by  which  the  Celtic  clans  conld  be 
■osfe  eSbctoally  subdued  were  the  pickaxe  and  the  spade. 
Tbe  country  which  lay  just  above  this  pass  was  now  the  ^e  wtr 
of  a  war  such  as  the  Highlands  had  not  ofl«n  vrit-  ^^^  {^ 
_  __  Hen  wearing  the  same  tartan,  and  attached  to  the  the  Hi^- 
s  lord,  were  arrayed  against  each  other.  The  name  of  '"™" 
p  absent  clkief  was  used,  with  some  show  of  reason,  on  both 
fiallenach,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  vassals  who  con- 
1  him  as  the  representatlTe  of  tbe  Marquess,  occupied 
r  Castle.  Murray,  with  twelve  hundred  followers,  ap- 
1  before  the  walls,  and  demanded  to  be  admitted  into 
g  aumsion  of  his  family,  the  mansion  which  would  one  day 
he  his  own.  The  ganison  refused  to  open  the  gates.  Mes- 
MDgeni  were  sent  off  by  the  besiegers  to  Edinburgh,  and  by 
the  besieged  to  Lochaber.f  In  both  places  the  tidings  pro- 
Aaeed  f^rcut  ugitation.  Mackay  and  Dundee  agreed  in  think- 
ia^  that  the  crisis  required  prompt  and  strenuous  ex^iion. 
Oa  the  (ate  at  Blair  Castle  probably  depended  the  &te  of  all 
^  *M— '  .  Oa  the  &te  of  Athol  might  depend  the  fate  of  Scot- 
«faiy  hastened  northward,  and  ordered  his  troops 
■ria  in  the  low  country  of  Perthshire.  Some  of  them 
^and  at  sach  a  distance  that  they  did  not  arrive  in 

rfwaf  KrEwan  Cunerun.  f  Haclu^t  Uenunn. 
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CHAP.     tdme.    He  soon,  howeyer,  had  with  him  the  three  Scotch 
^  .  regiments  which  had  served  in  Holland,  and  which  bore  the 

names  of  their  colonels,  Mackay  himself,  Balfour,  and  Bam- 
say.  There  was  also  a  gallant  regiment  of  in&ntry  from 
England,  then  called  Hastings's,  but  now  known  as  the 
thirteenth  of  the  line.  With  these  old  troops  were  joined 
two  regiments  newly  levied  in  the  Lowlands.  One  of  them 
was  commanded  by  Lord  Kenmore ;  the  other,  which  had 
been  raised  on  the  Border,  and  which  is  still  styled  the  King's 
Ovm  Borderers,  by  Lord  Leven.  Two  troops  of  horse.  Lord 
Annandale's  and  Lord  Belhaven's,  probably  made  up  the 
army  to  the  number  of  above  three  thousand  men.  Belhaven 
rode  at  the  head  of  his  troop :  but  Annandale,  the  most  £Etc- 
tious  of  all  Montgomery's  followers,  preferred  the  Club  and 
the  Parliament  House  to  the  field."^ 

Dundee,  meanwhile,  had  simmioned  all  the  clans  which 
acknowledged  his  commission  to  assemble  for  an  expedition 
into  Athol.  His  exertions  were  strenuously  seconded  by 
Lochiel.  The  fiery  crosses  were  sent  again  in  all  haste 
through  Appin  and  Ardnamurchan,  up  Glenmore,  and  along 
Loch  Leven.  But  the  call  was  so  unexpected,  and  the  time 
allowed  was  so  short,  that  the  muster  was  not  a  very  full  one. 
The  whole  number  of  broadswords  seems  to  have  been  under 
three  thousand.  With  this  force,  such  as  it  was,  Dimdee  set 
forth.  On  his  march  he  vras  joined  by  succours  which  had 
just  arrived  fix)m  Ulster.  They  consisted  of  little  more  than 
three  hundred  Lish  foot,  ill  armed,  ill  clothed,  and  ill  dis- 
ciplined. Their  commander  was  an  officer  named  Cannon, 
who  had  seen  service  in  the  Netherlands,  and  who  might 
perhaps  have  acquitted  himself  well  in  a  subordinate  post 
and  in  a  regular  army,  but  who  was  altogether  unequal  to 
the  part  now  assigned  to  him.t  He  had  already  loitered 
among  the  Hebrides  so  long  that  some  ships  which  had  been 
sent  with  him,  and  which  were  laden  with  stores,  had  been 
taken  by  English  cruisers.  He  and  his  soldiers  had  with 
difficulty  escaped  the  same  fate.  Incompetent  as  he  was,  he 
bore  a  commission  which  gave  him  military  rank  in  Scotland 
next  to  Dimdee. 

The  disappointment  was  severe.  In.  truth  James  would 
have  done  better  to  withhold  all  assistajjce  from  the  High- 
landers than  to  mock  them  by  sending  them,  instead  of  the 
well  api>ointed  army  which  they  had  asked  and  expected,  a 

*  Mackay*!  Memoirs. 
t  Van  Odjrck  to  the  Orrffier  of  the  Sutet  Qenezal,  Ang.  ^  16S0. 
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rmUde  oontemptdble  in  nombers  and  appearance.    It  was  now     chap. 
erident  ■Uiat  wliatever  was  done  for  his  cause  in  Scotland  .   ^^  - 
must  be  done  by  Scottish  bauds.* 

While  liackaj  from  one  side,  and  Dundee  from  the  other, 
were  advancing  towards  Blair  Castle,  important  events  had 
taken  place  there.  Murray's  adherents  soon  began  to  waver 
in  their  fidelity  to  him.  They  had  an  old  antipathy  to  "Whigs ; 
for  they  considered  the  name  of  Whig  as  synonymous  with 
tite  name  of  Campbell.  They  saw  arrayed  against  them  a 
large  nomber  of  their  Idnsmen,  commanded  by  a  gentleman 
who  was  supposed  to  possess  the  confidence  of  the  Marquess. 
de  besieging  army  therefore  melted  rapidly  away.  Many  re- 
tamed  home  on  the  plea  that,  as  their  neighbourhood  was 
about  to  be  the  seat  of  war,  they  must  place  their  families  and 
eatUe  in  security.  Others  more  ingenuously  declared  that  they 
not  fight  in  such  a  quarrel.  One  large  body  went  to  a 
filled  their  bonnets  with  water,  drank  a  health  to  King 
and  then  disper8ed.t  Their  zeal  for  King  James, 
:,  did  not  induce  them  to  join  the  standard  of  his 
They  lurked  among  the  rocks  and  thickets  which 
the  Garry,  in  the  hope  that  there  would  soon  be  a 
and  that,  whatever  might  be  the  event,  there  would 
%e  ftigitiTea  and  corpses  to  plunder. 

Morray  was  in  a  strait.  His  force  had  dwindled  to  three 
fjt  Soar  hundrc-d  men :  even  in  those  men  he  cottld  put  httle 
triMt ;  and  tlie  Macdonalds  and  Camerons  were  advancing 
haL  He  therefore  raised  the  siege  of  Blair  Castle,  and  re- 
tbed  with  a  few  followers  into  the  defile  of  KiUiecrankie. 
TWre  be  vrna  aijon  joined  by  a  detachment  of  two  hundred 
Anileera  whom  Mat^y  had  sent  forward  to  secure  the  pass. 
'0»  main  body  <if  the  Lowland  army  speedily  followed.  J 

Early  in  the  morning  of  Saturday  the  twenty-Beventh  of 
July,  X>imdee  arrived  at  Blair  Castle.  There  he  learned  that 
Maekay's  trofjis  were  already  in  the  ravine  of  Killiecranlrie. 
It  waa  necessary  to  come  to  a  prompt  decision.  A  council  of 
■RT  waa  held.  The  Saxon  ofQcers  were  generally  against 
kuarding  a  buttle.  The  Celtic  chiefs  were  of  a  different 
sfinioa.  Gleiigarry  and  Lochiel  were  now  both  of  a  mind. 
TiBht»  my  Lord,"  said  Lochiel  with  his  usual  energy:  "fight 
MM  ■  ili  iittiily ;  ti)^ht,  if  you  have  only  one  to  three.  Our  men 
■^art.  Tlteir  only  fear  is  that  the  enemy  should  escape. 
m  their  way;  and  be  assored  that  they  will  either 
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CHAP,     perish  or  gain  a  complete  victory.     Bat  if  jou  restrain  them, 
^^^*      if  yon  force  them  to  remain  on  the  defensive,  I  answer  for 
nothing.     If  we  do  not  fight,  we  had  better  break  np  and 
retire  to  our  mountains."* 

Dundee's  countenance  brightened.  "You  hear,  gentle- 
men," he  said  to  his  Lowland  officers,  ^*  you  hear  the  opinion 
of  one  who  understands  Highland  war  better  than  any  of  us." 
No  voice  was  raised  on  the  other  side.  It  was  determined  to 
fight ;  and  the  confederated  clans  in  high  spirits  set  forward 
to  encounter  the  enemy. 

The  enemy  meanwhile  had  made  his  way  up  the  pass. 
The  ascent  had  been  long  and  toilsome :  for  even  the  foot  had 
to  climb  by  twos  and  threes ;  and  the  baggage  horses,  twelve 
hundred  in  number,  could  moimt  only  one  at  a  time.  No 
wheeled  carriage  had  ever  been  tugged  up  that  arduous  path. 
The  head  of  the  column  had  emerged  and  was  on  the  table 
land,  while  the  rearguard  was  still  in  the  plain  below.  At 
length  the  passage  was  effected ;  and  the  troops  found  them- 
selves in  a  valley  of  no  great  extent.  Their  right  was  flanked 
by  a  rising  ground,  their  left  by  the  Garry.  Wearied  with 
their  morning's  work,  they  threw  themselves  on  the  grass  to 
take  some  rest  and  refireshment. 

Early  in  the  afternoon  they  were  roused  by  an  alarm  that 
the  Highlanders  were  approaching.  Begiment  after  regiment 
started  up  and  got  into  order.  In  a  little  while  the  summit 
of  an  ascent  which  was  about  a  musket  shot  before  them 
was  covered  with  bonnets  and  plaids.  Dundee  rode  forward 
for  the  purpose  of  surveying  the  force  with  which  he  was  to 
contend,  and  then  drew  up  his  own  men  with  as  much  skill 
as  their  peculiar  character  permitted  him  to  exert.  It  was 
desirable  to  keep  the  clans  distinct.  Each  tribe,  large  or 
small,  formed  a  column  separated  fix)m  the  next  column  by  a 
wide  intervaL  One  of  these  battalions  might  contain  seven 
hundred  men,  while  another  consisted  of  only  a  hundred  and 
twenty.  Lochiel  had  represented  that  it  was  impossible  to 
mix  men  of  different  tribes  without  destroying  aU  that  con- 
stituted the  peculiar  strength  of  a  Highland  army.f 

On  the  right,  close  to  the  Garry,  were  the  Macleans. 
Nearest  to  them  were  Cannon  and  his  Irish  foot.  Next 
stood  the  Macdonalds  of  Clanronald,  commanded  by  the 
guardian  of  their  young  prince.  On  their  left  were  other 
bands  of  Macdonalds.    At  the  head  of  one  large  battalion 

•  Memoin  of  Sir  Ewan  Camcfon.  f  Ibid. ;  Mickaj*!  MemoiBk 
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towered  the  Ertatelj  form  of  Glengany,  who  bore  in  his  band  ' 
tlterojalstandardofKiugJameBthe  Seventh.*  Stillfiirther  ^ 
to  the  left  were  the  cavalry,  a  small  squadron,  consisting  of 
some  Jacobite  gentlemen  who  bad  fled  from  the  Lowlands  to 
the  moantains,  and  of  about  forty  of  Dundee's  old  troopers. 
TbiB  hoisea  bad  been  ill  fed  and  ill  tended  among  the  Gram- 
piaiu,  and  looked  miserably  lean  and  feeble.  Beyond  them 
■waa  Lochiel  with  hia  Camerons.  On  the  extreme  left,  the 
men  of  Sky  were  marshalled  by  Macdonald  of  Sleat.t 

In  the  Highlands,  as  in  all  countries  where  war  has  not 
beoome  a  science,  men  thought  it  the  most  important  duty 
of  »  oommander  to  set  an  example  of  personal  courage  and 
of  bodily  ezertitm.  Lochiel  was  especially  renowned  for  his 
pkjHical  prowess.  His  clansmen  loobed  big  with  pride  when 
ttey  related  how  he  bad  himself  broken  hostile  ranks  and 
bewn  down  tall  warriors.  He  probably  owed  qnite  as  mnch 
of  liii  inflnence  to  these  achievements  as  to  the  high  qoalities. 
**■«*',  if  fortune  had  placed  him  in  the  English  Parliament 
V  at  tlie  French  court,  would  have  made  him  one  of  the 
ftnnost  men  of  his  age.  He  bad  the  sense  however  to  per- 
■■V8  how  erroneoQS  was  the  notion  which  his  countrjrmen 
bad  farmed.  He  knew  that  to  give  and  to  take  blows  was 
■Ot  Ute  business  of  a  general.  He  knew  with  how  much 
HMeaikf  Dondee  had  been  able  to  keep  together,  during  a 
ttm  days,  an  army  composed  of  several  clans ;  and  he  knew 
"  i  irtiat  Dundee  had  effected  with  difficulty  Cannon  would 
~  B  aUe  to  effect  u,t  all.  The  life  on  which  so  much  de- 
id  must  not  be  saorificed  to  a  barbarous  prejudice^ 
1  tiierefore  adjured  Dundee  not  to  run  into  aay  unne- 
r  danger.  "  Tour  Lordship's  business,"  he  said,  "  is 
to  overlook  everything,  and  to  issue  your  commands.  Our 
bonness  is  to  execute  those  commands  bravely  and  promptly." 
Dundee  answered  with  calm  magnanimity  that  there  was 
wntii  vwight  in  what  his  friend  Sir  Ewan  had  urged,  but 
ftat  no  general  could  effect  anything  great  without  possessing 
the  confidence  of  his  men.  "  I  nmat  eetabliah  my  character 
I  ftr  oooiwge.  Tour  people  expect  to  see  their  leaders  in  the 
I  HoAettt  of  the  battle ;  and  to-day  they  shall  see  me  there.  T 
L  jnotiM  you.  on  my  honour,  that  in  future  fights  I  will  take 
'  ^■'  ■  -are  of  myself. 

BlAfle  a  fire  of  musketry  was  kept  np  on  both  aides, 

to  akflftiny  and  more  steadily  by  the  regular  soldiers 

4*  moantaineerB.     The  space  between  the  armies 
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CHAP,  waa  one  cloud  of  smoke.  Not  a  few  Highlanders  dropped; 
-  ^^  '  and  the  clans  grew  impatient.  The  sun  however  was  low  in 
the  west  before  Dimdee  gave  the  order  to  prepare  for  action. 
His  men  raised  a  great  shout.  The  enemy,  probably  ex- 
hausted by  the  toil  of  the  day,  returned  a  feeble  and  wayer- 
ing  cheer.  ^^  We  shall  do  it  now,"  said  Lochiel:  ^^that  is 
not  the  cry  of  men  who  are  going  to  win."  He  had  walked 
through  all  his  ranks,  had  addressed  a  few  words  to  every 
Cameron,  and  had  taken  fix)m  every  Cameron  a  promise  to 
conquer  or  die.* 

It  was  past  seven  o'clock.     Dundee  gave  the  word.    The 
Highlanders  dropped  their  plaids.     The  few  who  were  so 
luxurious  as  to  wear  rude  socks  of  untanned  hide  spumed 
them  away.     It  was  long  remembered  in  Lochaber  that 
Lochiel  took  off  what  probably  was  the  only  pair  of  shoes  in 
his  clan,  and  charged  barefoot  at  the  head  of  his  men.     The 
whole  line  advanced  firing.    The  enemy  returned  the  fire  and 
did  much  execution.     When  only  a  small  space  was  left 
between  the  armies,  the  Highlanders  suddenly  flung  away 
their  firelocks,  drew  their  broadswords,  and  rushed  forward 
with  a  fearful  yell.    The  Lowlanders  prepared  to  receive  the 
shock:  but  this  was  then  a  long  and  awkward  process ;  and 
the  soldiers  were  still  fumbling  with  the  muzzles  of  their 
guns  and  the  handles  of  their  bayonets  when  the  whole  flood 
of  Macleans,  Macdonalds,  and  Camerons  came  down.     In  two 
minutes  the  battle  was  lost  and  won.     The  ranks  of  Balfour's 
regiment  broke.     He  was  cloven  down  while  struggling  in 
the  press.     Bamsay's  men  turned  their  backs  and  dropped 
their  arms.      Mackay's  own  foot  were  swept  away  by  the 
furious  onset  of  the  Camerons.     His  brother  and  nephew 
exerted  themselves  in  vain  to  rally  the  men.     The  former  was 
laid  dead  on  the  ground  by  a  stroke  from  a  claymcM^.     The 
latter,  with  eight  wounds  on  his  body,  made  his  way  through 
the  tumult  and  carnage  to  his  imcle's  side.     Even  in  that 
extremity  Mackay  retained  all  his  selfpossession.     He  had 
still  one  hope.     A  charge  of  horse  might  recover  the  day ; 
for  of  horse  the  bravest  Highlanders  were  supposed  to  stand 
in  awe.     But  he  called  on  the  horse  in  vain.    Belhaven  indeed 
behaved  like  a  gallant  gentleman ;  but  his  troopers,  appalled  by 
the  rout  of  the  infiintry,  galloped  off  in  disorder:  Annandale's 
men  followed:  all  was  over ;  and  the  mingled  torrent  of  red- 
coats and  tartans  went  raving  down  the  valley  to  the  gorge 
of  Killiecrankie. 

*  Memoirs  of  Sir  £«ran  Cameroa. 
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MAckay^  accompanied  by  one  trostj  servant,  spnrFed  bravely     CHAP, 
ttffongli  the  tiiiekest  of  the  claymores  and  targets,  and  reached      ^^'_. 
%  point;  &01X1.  -wliich  he  had  a  view  of  the  field.     His  whole 
anay  had  disappeared,  with  the  exception  of  some  Borderers 
whom  Lievexr  Iiad  kept  together,  and  of  the  English  regiment, 
which  liad  poured  a  murderous  fire  into  the  Celtic  ranks,  and 
which  stilL  Icept  unbroken  order.     All  the  men  that  could  be 
ooUected  iTvere  only  a  few  hundreds.    The  general  made  haste 
to  lead  tihem   across  the  Glarry,  and,  having  put  that  river 
between  tihein  and  the  enemy,  paused  for  a  moment  to  medi- 
Wie  on  Ilia  sitfoation. 

He  could  liardly  understand  how  the  conquerors  could  be 
mmwiae  ae  to  allow  him  even  that  moment  for  deliberation. 
They  mi^lit  ^fh  ease  have  killed  or  taken  all  who  were  with 
lam  before  the  night  closed  in.  But  the  energy  of  the  Celtic 
winiora  liad  spent  itself  in  one  furious  rush  and  one  short 
itnggle.  The  pass  was  choked  by  the  twelve  hundred  beasts 
cC  burden  which  carried  the  provisions  and  baggage  of  the 
mqaiahed  army.  Such  a  booty  was  irresistibly  tempting  to 
■tti  who  were  impelled  to  war  quite  as  much  by  the  desire  of 
Qfine  as  by  the  desire  of  glory.  It  is  probable  that  few  even 
oC  the  chiefr  were  disposed  to  leave  so  rich  a  prize  for  the 
of  King  James.  Dundee  himself  might  at  that  moment 
been  unable  to  persuade  his  followers  to  quit  the  heaps 
€t  qpoil,  and  to  complete  the  great  work  of  the  day ;  and 
was  no  more. 


Ai  the  beginning  of  the  action  he  had  taken  his  place  in  Death  of 
of  his  little  band  of  cavalry.    He  bade  them  follow  him,  l^^^^^l®^ 
rode  forward.    But  it  seemed  to  be  decreed  that,  on  that 
iqfy  the  Lowland  Scotch  should  in  both  armies  appear  to 

The  horse  hesitated.     Dundee  turned  round, 

np  in  his  stirrups,  and,  waving  his  hat,  invited  them  to 

Ab  he  lifted  his  arm,  his  cuirass  rose,  and  exposed 

part  of  his  left  side.     A  musket  ball  struck  him : 

QKrang  forward  and  plunged  into  a  cloud  of  smoke 

which  hid  from  both  armies  the  fall  of  the  victorious 

A  person  named  Johnstone  was  near  him,  and 

Um  as  he  sank  down  from  the  saddle.     ^^  How  goes 

**•  Mdd  Dundee.    "  Well  for  King  James ;"  answered 

:  **  but  I  am  sorry  for  Your  Lordship."     "  If  it  is 

br  hiniy''  answered  the  dying  man,  "  it  matters  the  less 

a.*     He  never  spoke  again :  but  when,  half  an  hour 

Dunfermline  and  some  other  friends  came  to  the 

fhoaght  that  they  could  still  discern  somb  faki^k 
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CSHAP.     remains  of  life.    The  body,  wrapped  in  two  plaids,  was  carried 
,  ^™-  .  to  the  Castle  of  Blair.* 

Betzeatof  Mackaj,  who  was  ignorant  of  Dundee's  fiite,  and  well 
^**<**y-  acqnainted  with  Dundee's  skill  and  activity,  expected  to  be 
instantly  and  hotly  pursued,  and  had  very  little  expectation 
of  being  able  to  save  the  scanty  renuuns  of  the  vanquished 
army.  He  could  not  retreat  by  the  pass :  for  the  Highlanders 
were  already  there.  He  therefore  resolved  to  push  across  the 
mountains  towards  the  valley  of  the  Tay.  He  soon  overtook 
two  or  three  hundred  of  his  runaways  who  had  taken  the 
same  road.  Most  of  them  belonged  to  Ramsay's  regiment, 
and  must  have  seen  service.  But  they  were  unarmed :  they 
were  utterly  bewildered  by  the  recent  disaster;  and  the 
general  could  find  among  them  no  remains  either  of  martial 
discipline  or  of  martial  spirit.  His  situation  was  one  which 
must  have  severely  tried  the  firmest  nerves.  Night  had  set 
in:  he  was  in  a  desert :  he  had  no  guide :  a  victorious  enemy 
was,  in  all  human  probability,  on  his  track ;  and  he  had  to 
provide  for  the  safety  of  a  crowd  of  men  who  had  lost  both 
head  and  heart.  He  had  just  suffered  a  defeat  of  all  defeats 
the  most  painful  and  humiliating.  His  domestic  feelings  had 
been  not  less  severely  wounded  than  his  professional  feelings. 
One  dear  Trinsman  had  just  been  struck  dead  before  his  eyes. 
Another,  bleeding  from  many  wounds,  moved  feebly  at  his 
side.  But  the  unfortunate  general's  courage  was  sustained 
by  a  firm  feith  in  Grod,  and  a  high  sense  of  duty  to  the  state. 
In  the  midst  of  misery  and  disgrace,  he  still  held  his  head 
nobly  erect,  and  foimd  fortitude,  not  only  for  himself,  but  for 
all  around  him.  His  first  care  was  to  be  sure  of  his  road.  A 
solitary  light  which  twinkled  through  the  darkness  g^ded 
him  to  a  small  hovel.  The  inmates  spoke  no  tongue  but  the 
Gaelic,  and  were  at  first  scared  by  the  appearance  of  uniforms 
and  arms.  But  Mackay's  gentle  manner  removed  their  appre- 
hension :  their  language  had  been  familiar  to  him  in  child- 
hood; and  he  retained  enough  of  it  to  communicate  with 
them.    By  their  directions,  and  by  the  help  of  a  pocket  map, 

*  As  to  the    battle,    see    Macka/t  that  it  it  as  impudent  a  fofgeiy  as 

Memoirs,  Letters,  and  Short  Relation  ;  Fingal.    The  author  of  the  Memoirs  of 

the  Memoirs  of  Dundee;    Memoirs  of  Dundee    says    that    Lord    Leven   was 

Sir  £wan  Cameron ;  Nisbet*s  and  Os-  scared  by  the  sight  of  the  Highland 

bume's  depositions  in  the  Appendix  to  weapons,  and  set  the  example  of  flight, 

the  Act.  Pari,  of  July  14.  1690.     See  This    is    a    spiteful    falsehood.     That 

also  the  account  of  the  battle  in  one  of  Levcn    behaved    remarkably    well    is 

Burt*B  Letters.    Macpherson  printed  a  proved  by  Mackay*s  Letters, 

letter  from  Dundee  to  James  dated  the  and  Short  Relation. 
dmy  after  the  battle.    I  need  not  say 
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in  whicli  the  rentes  throogli  that  wild  conntiT'  were  roughly  CHAF. 
Uid  down,  he  waa  able  to  find  his  way.  He  marched  all  .  XIU.  ^ 
night.  When  day  broke  his  task  was  more  difficult  than 
ever.  Light  increased  the  terror  of  his  companions.  Has- 
tings's men  and  Leven's  men  indeed  still  behaved  themselves 
like  soldiers.  But  the  fugitives  from  Ramsay's  were  a  mere 
rabble.  They  had  flung  away  their  mnskete.  The  broad- 
swords from  which  they  had  fied  were  ever  in  their  eyea. 
Erezy  fresh  object  caused  a  fresh  panic.  A  company  of 
herdsmen  in  plaids  driving  cattle  was  magnified  by  imagina- 
tion into  a  luMt  of  Celtic  warriors.  Some  of  the  mnawaya 
left  the  main  body  and  fled  to  the  hills,  where  their  cowardice 
net  with  a  proper  pnmahment.  They  were  killed  for  their 
floats  and  shoes ;  and  their  naked  carcasses  vrere  left  for  a 
pnj  to  the  eagles  of  Ben  Lawers.  The  desertion  would  have 
kaoB  mnch  greater,  had  not  Mackay  and  his  officers,  pistol  in 
*n~^,  thxeatened  to  blow  out  the  brains  of  any  man  whonL 
ftif  caught  attempting  to  steal  off. 

At  length  the  weary  fugitives  came  in  eight  of  Weem 
Otafie.  The  proprietor  of  the  mansion  was  a  friend  to  the 
■Mr  government,  and  extended  to  them  such  hospitality  as 
■warn  in  his  power.  His  stores  of  oatmeal  were  brought  out : 
Une  were  slaughtered;  and  a  nide  and  hasty  meal  was  set 
WAre  the  numerous  guests.  Thus  refreshed,  they  again  set 
fatti,  and  marched  all  day  over  bog,  moor,  and  mountain. 
flonljr  inhabited  as  the  country  was,  they  could  plainly  see 
4ai  Ott  report  of  their  disaster  had  already  spread  far,  and 
ttaft  Hifi  population  was  everywhere  in  a  state  of  great  excite- 
BWDt.  Lato  at  ni>rht  they  reached  Castle  Drummond,  which 
«as  held  for  Xing  William  by  a  small  garrison ;  and,  on  the 
fiiQowing  d:iy.  thev  proceeded  with  less  difficulty  to  Stirling.* 

Th»  tidinys  of  tlieir  defeat  had  outrun  them.   All  Scotland  Effectof 
was  in  a  femitiit.     The  disaster  had  indeed  been  great:  but  ^f  KiiiieT 
it  was  cxaggerat<?il  by  the  wild  hopes  of  one  party  and  by  the  cranWe. 
wild  fears  of  th»  other.     It  was  at  first  believed  that  the 
whole  army  of  Xing  William  had  perished;   that  Mackay 
"  f  bad  fallen ;  that  Dundee,  at  the  head  of  a  great  host 
t£  barbarians,  flushed  with  victory  and  impatient  for  spoil, 
I  already  deitc^nded  from  the  hills ;  that  he  was  master  of 
"b  country  beyond  the  Forth;  that  Fife  was  up  to  join 
lat  in  threa  days  he  would  be  at  Stirling ;  Uiat  in  a 
would  bts  at  Holyrood.     Messengers  were  sent  to 

Uf*  of  Ovasnl  Hogh  Maduy  ij  J.  Hockay  of  Bock- 
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CHAP,     nree  a  resriment  which  lay  in  Northmnberland  to  hasten 
^  "^^  .  across  the  border.  Others  carried  to  London  earnest  entreaties 
that  His  Majesty  would  instantly  send  every  soldier  that 
could  be  spared,  nay,  that  he  would  come  himself  to  save  his 
northern  kingdom.     The  factions  of  the  Parliament  House, 
The  Seoi-    awestruck  by  the  common  danger,  forgot  to  wrangle.     Cour- 
^J^^"     tiers  and  malecontents  with  one  voice  implored  the  Lord 
a^jonziied.  High  Gonmiissioner  to  close  the  session,  and  to  dismiss  them 
from  a  place  where  their  deliberations  might  soon  be  inter- 
rupted by  the  mountaineers.     It  was  seriously  considered 
whether  it  might  not  be  expedient  to  abandon  Edinburgh,  to 
send  the  numerous  state  prisoners  who  were  in  the  Castle 
and  the  Tolbooth  on  board  of  a  man  of  war  which  lay  ofiF 
Leith,  and  to  transfer  the  seat  of  government  to  Glasgow. 

The  news  of  Dundee's  victory  was  everywhere  speedily 
followed  by  the  news  of  his  death ;  and  it  is  a  strong  proof 
of  the  extent  and  vigour  of  his  fitu^ulties  that  his  death  seems 
everywhere  to  have  been  regarded  as  a  complete  set  off 
against  his  victory.  Hamilton,  before  he  adjourned  the 
Estates,  informed  them  that  he  had  good  tidings  for  them, 
that  Dundee  was  certainly  dead,  and  that  therefore  the 
rebels  had  on  the  whole  sustained  a  defeat.  In  several  let- 
ters written  at  that  conjuncture  by  able  and  experienced  poli- 
ticians a  similar  opinion  is  ei^ressed.  The  messenger  who 
rode  with  the  news  of  the  battle  to  the  English  capital  was 
£ut  followed  by  another  ndio  carried  a  despatch  for  the  King, 
and,  not  finding  His  Majesty  at  St.  James's,  galloped  to 
Hampton  Court.  Nobody  in  the  capital  ventured  to  break 
the  seal :  but  fortunately,  after  the  letter  had  been  closed, 
some  friendly  hand  had  hastily  written  on  the  outside  a  few 
words  of  comfort :  ^^  Dimdee  is  killed.  Mackay  has  got  to 
Stirling :  "  and  these  words  seem  to  have  quieted  the  minds 
of  the  Londoners.* 

From  the  pass  of  KiUiecrankie  the  Highlanders  had  retired, 
proud  of  their  victory,  and  laden  with  spoil,  to  the  Castle  of 
Blair.  They  boasted  that  the  field  of  battle  was  covered  with 
heaps  of  Saxon  soldiers,  and  that  the  appearance  of  the 
corpses  bore  ample  testimony  to  the  power  of  a  good  Gaelic 
broadsword  in  a  good  Gaelic  right  hand.  Heads  were  found 
cloven  down  to  the  throat,  and  skulls  struck  clean  off  just 
above  the  ears.     The  conquerors  however  had  bought  their 

*  Letter  of  the  Extraordinaiy  Am-    of  the  same  date  from  Van  Odjdk^  who 
YmMstdors  to  the  Grfffier  of  the  States    iraa  at  Hampton  Courc. 
Oenfnl,  August  ^.  1689 ;  and  a  letter 
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▼ictoiy  dear.  Wliile  the;  were  adTancing  they  had  been  CHAP, 
moch  galled  by  the  mnaketry  of  the  enemy  :  and,  even  aiter  .  ^^^  - 
the  decisiTe  charge,  Ha«tiiig8'8  EngliBhmen  and  aome  of 
Leven's  Borderers  had  continued  to  keep  op  a  steady  fire.  A. 
hundred  and  twenty  Camerons  had  been  slain ;  the  loss  of  the 
^^cdonaJds  had  been  still  greater ;  and  seyeral  gentlemen  of 
birth  and  note  had  fallen.* 

Dundee  was  boried  in  the  chorch  of  Blair  Athol ;  but  no 
monument  was  erected  orer  his  grave ;  and  the  church  itself 
has  long  disappeared.  A  rude  stone  on  the  field  of  batUe 
marks,  if  local  tradition  can  be  trusted,  the  place  where  he 
£ell.t  Duiing  the  last  three  months  of  his  life  he  had  ap- 
]^OTed  himself  a  great  warrior  and  politician ;  and  his  namo 
ia  therefore  mentioned  with  respect  by  that  Isj^  class  of 
penoufl  who  think  that  there  is  no  excess  of  wickedness  for 
lAich  oourage  and  ability  do  not  atone. 

It  ia  curious  that  the  two  most  remarkable  battles  that 
I  were  ever  gainnd  by  irregular  over  regular  troops 
t  have  been  fought  in  the  same  week ;  the  battle  of 
jQBiecrankid  and  the  battle  of  Newton  Butler.  In  both 
taUieB  the  success  of  the  irr^folar  troops  was  singularly 
t^dd  and  complete.  In  both  battles  the  panic  of  the  regular 
boopB,  in  spite  of  the  conepicuons  example  of  courage  set  by 
tiheir  generals,  was  singularly  disgraceful.  It  ought  also  to  be 
■oted,  that,  of  these  extraordinary  victories,  one  was  gained 
^  GUta  over  Saxons,  and  the  other  by  Saxons  over  Celts. 
tta  victory  of  Eilliecrankie  indeed,  tliough  neither  more 
qlvadid  nor  more  important  than  the  victory  of  Newton 
BoHer,  is  &r  more  widely  renowned ;  and  the  reason  is  evi- 
Tbs  Anglosaxon  and  the  Celt  have  been  reconciled  in 
',  and  have  never  been  reconciled  in  Ireland.  In 
Scotland  all  the  great  actions  of  both  races  are  thrown  into 
a  common  stock,  and  are  considered  bb  making  up  the  glory 
which  belongs  to  the  whole  country.  So  completely  has  the 
old  antipathy  been  extinguished  that  nothing  is  more  usual 
than  to  hear  a  IjOwlander  talk  with  complacency  and  even  with 
pride  of  the  most  humiliating  defeat  that  his  ancestors  ever 
imderweiit.  It  would  be  difficult  to  name  any  eminent  man  in 
whom  national  feeding  and  clannish  feeling  were  stronger  than 
'  t*'  Walter  Scott.  Yet  when  Sir  Walter  Scott  mentioned 
mkie  he   seemed  utterly  to   forget  that  he  was  a 

tl  Br  Bwui  CuocToti;    more  thtn  >  hundred  and  tweot;  vcw* 
^Am  old.    TbeltoaeirespoiDted  out  lo  llun. 

km  ii  tntutilj   modi 
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CgAP.     Saxon,  that  he  was  of  the  same  blood  and  of  the  same  speech 

-  ^^  -   with  Ramsay's  foot  and  Annandale's  horse.    His  heart  swelled 

with  triumph  when  he  related  how  his  own  kindred  had  fled 

like  hares  before  a  smaller  number  of  warriors  of  a  different 

breed  and  of  a  different  tongue. 

In  Ireland  the  feud  remains  unhealed.  The  naoie  of  New- 
ton Butler,  insultingly  repeated  by  a  minority,  is  hateful  to 
the  great  majority  of  the  population.  If  a  monument  were 
set  up  on  the  field  of  battle,  it  would  probably  be  defaced ;  if 
a  festival  were  held  in  Cork  or  Waterford  on  the  anniversary 
of  the  battle,  it  would  probably  be  interrupted  by  violence. 
The  most  illustrious  Irish  poet  of  our  time  would  have  thought 
it  treason  to  his  country  to  sing  the  praises  of  the  conquerors. 
One  of  the  most  learned  and  diligent  Irish  archaeologists  of 
our  time  has  laboured,  not  indeed  very  successfully,  to  prove 
that  the  event  of  the  day  was  decided  by  a  mere  accident 
fix>m  which  the  Englishry  could  derive  no  glory.  We  cannot 
wonder  that  the  victory  of  the  Highlanders  should  be  more 
celebrated  than  the  victory  of  the  Enniskilleners  when  we 
consider  that  the  victory  of  the  Highlanders  is  matter  of 
boast  to  all  Scotland,  and  that  the  victory  of  the  Enniskil- 
leners is  matter  of  shame  to  three  fourths  of  Ireland^ 

As  &r  as  the  great  interests  of  the  state  were  concerned,  it 
mattered  not  at  all  whether  the  battle  of  £illiecrankie  were 
lost  or  won.  It  is  very  improbable  that  even  Dimdee,  if  he 
had  survived  the  most  glorious  day  of  his  life,  could  have  sur- 
mounted those  dijBSiculties  which  sprang  fix)m  the  peculiar 
nature  of  his  army,  and  which  would  have  increased  tenfold 
as  soon  as  the  war  was  transferred  to  the  Lowlands.  It  is 
certain  that  his  successor  was  altogether  unequal  to  the  task. 
During  a  day  or  two,  indeed,  the  new  general  might  flatter  him- 
The  High-  self  that  all  would  go  welL  His  army  was  rapidly  swollen  to 
land  army  j^ear  double  the  number  of  claymores  that  Dundee  had  com- 
manded.  TheStewartsofAppin,  who,  though  full  of  zeal,  had 
not  been  able  to  come  up  in  time  for  the  battle,  were  among 
the  first  who  arrived.  Several  clans  who  had  hitherto  waited 
to  see  which  side  was  the  stronger,  were  now  eager  to  descend 
on  the  Lowlands  under  the  standard  of  King  James  the 
Seventh.  The  Grants  indeed  continued  to  bear  true  aUe- 
giance  to  William  and  Mary ;  and  the  Mackintoshes  were 
kept  neutral  by  unconquerable  aversion  to  Keppoch.  But 
Macphersons,  Parquharsons,  and  Erasers  came  in  crowds  to 
the  camp  at  Blair.  The  hesitation  of  the  Athol  men  was  at 
an  end.     Many  of  them  had  lurked,  during  the  fight,  among 
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the  crags  and  birch  trees  of  Killieciankie,  and,  as  soon  as  OHAP. 
the  event  of  the  day  was  decided,  had  emei^d  from  those  •  _  ,- 
hiding  places  to  strip  and  butcher  the  fogitives  who  tried  to 
escape  by  the  pass.  The  Eobertsons,  a  Gaelic  race,  though 
bearing  a  Saxon  name,  gave  in  at  this  conjuncture  their 
adhesion  to  the  cause  of  the  exiled  King.  Their  chief 
Alexander,  who  took  his  appellation  from  his  lordship  of 
Stman,  was  a  very  young  man  and  a  student  at  the  TJniver- 
ntj  of  St.  Andrew's.  He  had  there  acquired  a  smattering  of 
letten,  and  had  been  initiated  much  more  deeply  into  Toiy 
politics.  He  now  joined  the  Highland  army,  and  continued, 
through  a  long  life,  to  be  constant  to  the  Jacobite  cause. 
His  part,  however,  in  public  a&irs  was  so  insignificant  that 
his  name  would  not  now  be  remembered,  if  he  had  not  left  a 
Ttdnme  of  poems,  always  very  stupid  and  often  very  profligate. 
Bad  this  book  been  manufactured  in  Grub  Street,  it  would 
■eareely  have  been  honoured  witii  a  quarter  of  a  line  in  the 
DoDciad.  Bat  it  attracted  some  notice  on  account  of  the 
sitcation  of  the  writer.  For,  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago, 
u  edc^^ne  or  a  lampoon  written  by  a  Highland  chief  was  a 
Bteraij  portent.* 

Bo^  tiiongh  the  numerical  strength  of  Cannon's  forces 
WM  incieafling,  their  efficiency  was  diminishing.  Every  new 
tribe  iriiich  joined  the  camp  brought  with  it  some  new  cause 
of  dia*ension.  In  the  hour  of  peril,  the  most  arrogant  and 
B  spirits  will  often  submit  to  the  guidance  of  superior 
_  Yet,  even  in  the  hour  of  peril,  and  even  to  the  genius 

tfT  Ihiiidee,  the  Celtic  chiefs  had  yielded  but  a  precarious 
and  imperfei:t  obedience.  To  restrain  them,  when  intoxicated 
with  socceijs  and  confident  of  their  strength,  would  probably 
have  been  too  hard  a  task  even  for  him,  as  it  had  been,  in 
ttie  preceding  generation,  too  hard  a  task  for  Montrose.  The 
new  general  did  nothing  but  hesitate  and  blunder.  One  of 
fail  first  acta  was  to  send  a  large  body  of  men,  chiefly  Kobert- 
•ms,  down  into  the  low  country  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
pcoviaionB.  He  seems  to  have  supposed  that  this  detachment 
VDuld  without  difficulty  occupy  Perth.  But  Mackay  had  al- 
nmdj  re8ti>r<?d  order  among  the  remains  of  his  army:  he  had 
■mf  iiiTilr  1  round  him  some  troops  which  had  not  shared  in 
^ftft  disKTUce  of  the  late  defeat ;  and  he  was  again  ready  for 

to   the  it  appears  from  the  eridence  which  U  in 

In  thta  the  Appendix  to  ths  Act.  PsrL  BetA.  d 

. ^.-iKJoioed  July  H.  103(1,  that  he  canie  in  on  the 

Ib  tt  KilUecnmklc.    But  foUowiDg  day. 
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CTAP.     actioiL     Cmel  as  liis  sufferings  had  been,  lie  had  wisely  and 
XLLL      magnanimonsly  resolved  not  to  punish  what  was  past.     To 


distinguish  between  degrees  of  guilt  was  not  easy.  To  deci- 
mate the  guilty  would  have  been  to  commit  a  fitightful  mas- 
sacre. His  habitual  piety  too  led  him  to  consider  the  un- 
exampled panic  which  had  seized  his  soldiers  as  a  proof  rather 
of  the  divine  displeasure  than  of  their  cowardice.  He  ac- 
knowledged with  heroic  humility  that  the  singular  firmness 
which  he  had  himself  displayed  in  the  midst  of  the  confusion 
and  havoc  was  not  his  own,  and  that  he  might  well,  but  for 
the  support  of  a  higher  power,  have  behaved  as  pusilla- 
nimously  as  any  of  the  wretched  runaways  who  had  thrown 
away  their  weapons  and  implored  quarter  in  vain  from  the 
barbarous  marauders  of  AthoL  His  dependence  on  heaven 
did  not,  however,  prevent  him  from  applying  himself  vigor- 
ously to  the  work  of  providing,  as  far  as  htmian  prudence 
could  provide,  against  the  recurrence  of  such  a  calamiiy  as 
that  which  he  had  just  experienced.  The  immediate  cause 
of  the  late  defeat  was  the  difficulty  of  fixing  bayonets.  The 
firelock  of  the  Highlander  was  quite  distinct  from  the  wea- 
pon which  he  used  in  close  fight.  He  discharged  his  shot, 
threw  away  his  gun,  and  fell  on  with  his  sword.  This  was 
the  work  of  a  moment.  It  took  the  regular  musketeer  two 
or  three  minutes  to  alter  his  missile  weapon  into  a  weapon 
with  which  he  could  encounter  an  enemy  hand  to  hand ;  and 
during  these  two  or  three  minutes  the  event  of  the  battle  of 
Ejlliecrankie  had  been  decided.  Mackay  therefore  ordered 
all  his  bayonets  to  be  so  formed  that  they  might  be  screwed 
upon  the  barrel,  without  stopping  it  up,  and  that  his  men 
might  be  able  to  receive  a  charge  the  very  instant  after 
firing.* 
SkurmiiOi  As  soon  as  he  learned  that  a  detachment  of  the  Graelic 
J^^^ .  army  was  advancing  towards  Perth,  he  hastened  to  meet 
them  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  dragoons  who  had  not  been 
in  the  battle,  and  whose  spirit  was  therefore  unbroken.  On 
Wednesday  the  thirty-first  of  July,  only  four  days  after  his 
defeat,  he  fell  in  with  the  Robertsons,  attacked  them,  routed 
them,  killed  a  hundred  and  twenty  of  them,  and  took  thirty 
prisoners,  with  the  loss  of  only  a  single  soldier.f  This  skir- 
mish produced  an  effect  quite  out  of  proportion  to  the  number 
of  the  combatants  or  of  tiie  slain.  The  reputation  of  the  Cel- 
tic arms  went  down  almost  as  fiist  as  it  had  risen.    During 

*  Madcaj's  Memuin.  t  Ibid. ;  Memoirs  of  Sir  Ewmn  Cameron. 
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two  or  tlizee  daja  it  had  been  eveiywhere  imagined  th&t     CTAP. 
tlwMe  UDU  weie  invincible.     There  was  now  a  reaction.     It      ^^  - 
wms  peroeiTed  tiiat  what  had  happened  at  KilliecranMe  was 
an  exception  to  ordinary  mlea,  and  that  the  Highlanders  were 
DOi,  except  in  very  peculiar  circumstances,  a  match  for  good 
regnlar  troops. 

Ueanwhile  the  disorders  of  Cannon's  camp  went  on  increas-  piooid 
inj?.     He  called  a  council  of  war  to  consider  what  course  it  ^m, 
would  he  advisable  to  take.     Bat,  aa  soon  as  the  cooncil  had  wmj. 
met,  a  preliminary  question  was  raised.     Who  were  entitled 
to  be  oonsnlted  P     The  army  was  almost  exclosivelj  a  High- 
land army.     The  recent  victory  had  been  won  exclusively  by 
ffigfalfljid  vrarriors.     Great  chiefs,  who  had  brought  six  or 
nren  hundred  fighting  men  into  the  field,  did  not  think  it 
Ur  that  they  ahonld  be  otitvoted  by  gentlemen  &om  Ireland 
■id  from  the  low  country,  who  bore  indeed  King  James's 
flnmrniiTT"".  and  were  called  Colonels  and  Captains,  bat  who 
uMB  Colonels  without  regiments  and  Captains  without  com- 
jnArt    Lochiel  spoke  strongly  in  behalf  of  the  class  to  which 
ha  bekmged ;  but  Cumon  decided  that  the  votes  of  the  Saxon 
«Ses*  Bhoold  be  reckoned.* 

Ifc  was  next  considered  what  was  to  be  the  plan  of  the 

Lochiel  was  for  advancing,  for  marching  towards 

\j  wherever  Mackay  might  be,  and  for  giving  battle 

igite.    It  can  hardly  be  sapposed  that  success  had  so  turned 

Aft  luad  of  the  wise  chief  of  the  Camerons  as  to  make  bim 

{■eBtible  of  the  danger  of  the  course  which  he  recommended. 

Bnfc  be  probably  conceived  that  nothing  hut  a  choice  between 

4aagen  was  left  to  him.    His  notion  was  that  vigorona  action 

warn  necessary  to  the  vety  being  of  a  Highland  army,  and 

that  the  coalition  of  clans  would  last  only  while  they  were 

inipstienUy  poshing  forward  from  battlefield  to  battlefield. 

Be  was  again  overruled.     Ail  his  hopes  of  success  were  now 

at  aa  end.    Hia  pride  was  severely  wounded.    He  had  sub- 

Butted  to  the  ascendency  of  a  great  captain :  but  he  cared  as 

fittle  aa  any  Whig  for  a  toyal  commission.     He  had  been 

wining  to  be  the  right  hand  of  Dundee  :  but  he  would  not 

be  ordered  abont  by  Cannon.    He  quitted  the  camp,  and  re- 

ttmd  to  Lochaber.    He  indeed  directed  Iiis  clan  to  remain. 

■"-*•  ■**")  clan,  deprived  of  the  leader  whom  it  adored,  and 

■4  be  had  withdrawn  himself  in  ill  humour,  was  no 

t  Mine  terrible  column  which  had  a  few  days  before 

t  fte  TOW  to  perish  or  to  conquer.     MocdonaJd  of 

*  Ifamoin  of  Br  Enn  Cainaioii. 
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CHAP.     Sleat,  whose  forces  exceeded  in  number  those  of  any  other 

YTTT 

^  ^^'  ^  of  the  confederate  chiefs,  followed  Lochiel's  example  and  re- 

tomed  to  Sky.* 
Mackay*8         Mackaj's  arrangements  were  bj  this  time  complete ;  and 
p^aid^""  ^®  ^"^  little  doubt  that,  if  the  rebels  came  down  to  attack 
by  the        him,  the  regular  army  would  retrieve  the  honour  which  had 
^t^™*    been  lost  at  Killiecrankie.     His  chief  difficulties  arose  fix)m 
the  imwise  interference  of  the  ministers  of  the  Crown  at 
Edinburgh  with  matters  which  ought  to  have  been  lefb  to  his 
direction*      The  truth  seems  to  be    that  they,  after  the 
ordinary  &shion  of  men  who,  having  no  military  experience, 
sit  in  judgment  on  military  operations,  considered  success  as 
the  only  test  of  the  ability  of  a  commander.     Whoever  wins 
a  battle  is,  in  the  estimation  of  such  persons,  a  great  general: 
whoever  is  beaten  is  a  bad  general ;  and  no  general  had  ever 
been  more  completely  beaten  than  Mackay.     William,  on 
the  other  hand,  continued  to  place  entire  confidence  in  his 
unfortunate  lieutenant.      To   the  disparaging   remarks   of 
critics  who  had  never  seen  a  skirmish,  Portland  replied,  by 
his  master's  orders,  that  Mackay  was  perfectly  trustworthy, 
that  he  was  brave,  that  he  imderstood  war  better  than  any 
other  officer  in  Scotland,  and  that  it  was  much  to  be  regretted 
that  any  prejudice  should  exist  against  so  good  a  man  and  so 
good  a  soldier.f 
The  Came-       The  unjust  Contempt  with  which  the  Scotch  Privy  Coun- 
Btatkmed     ^iU^™  regarded  Mackay  led  them  into  a  great  error  which 
at  Dun-      might  well  have  caused  a  great  disaster.     The  Cameronian 
^®^^-  regiment  was  sent  to  garrison  Dunkeld.     Of  this  arrange- 

ment Mackay  altogether  disapproved.  He  knew  that  at 
Dunkeld  these  troops  would  be  near  the  enemy ;  that  they 
would  be  far  from  all  assistance ;  that  they  would  be  in  an  open 
town ;  that  they  would  be  surrounded  by  a  hostile  population  ; 
that  they  were  very  imperfectly  disciplined,  though  doubt- 
less brave  and  zealous ;  that  they  were  regarded  by  the  whole 
Jacobite  party  throughout  Scotland  with  peculisu:  malevo- 
lence ;  and  that  in  all  probability  some  great  eSort  would  be 
made  to  disgrace  and  destroy  them.  J 

The  General's  opinion  was  disregarded;  and  the  Came- 
ronians  occupied  the  post  assigned  to  them.  It  soon  ap- 
peared that  his  forebodings  were  just.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  country  roimd  Dimkeld  furnished  Cannon  with  intelli- 

*  Memoirs  of  Sir  Ewan  Cameron.  Leven  and  Melriile  Papers. 

f  See  Portland's  Letters  to  Melville        I  Muckay*s  Memoirs;  Memoirs  of  Sir 
cf  April  22.  and  JdAy  15.  1690,  in  the     Ewin  Cameron. 
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£ence,  and  urged  him  to  make  a  bold  push*  The  peasantry  CUap. 
fi  Athul,  impatient  for  s2>oil,  came  in  great  numbers  to  swell  -_^/^'  - 
his  army.  The  regiment  hourly  expected  to  be  attacked,  and 
Wame  discontented  and  turbulent.  The  men,  intrepid,  in- 
detnl,  both  from  constitution  and  from  enthusiasm,  but  not  yet 
brx»ken  to  habits  of  military  submission,  expostulated  with 
Cleland,  who  commanded  them.  They  had,  they  imagined, 
been  recklessly,  if  not  perfidiously,  sent  to  certain  destruction. 
They  were  protected  by  no  ramparts :  they  had  a  very  scanty 
itock  of  ammunition :  they  were  hemmed  in  by  enemies.  An 
:<flicer  might  mount  and  gallop  beyond  reach  of  danger  in  an 
liour :  but  the  private  soldier  must  stay  and  be  butchered. 
•"  Neither  I,'*  said  Cleland,  "  nor  any  of  my  officers  will,  in 
any  extremity,  abandon  you.  Bring  out  my  horse,  all  our 
horses  :  they  shall  be  shot  dead."  These  words  produced  a 
complete  change  of  feeling.  The  men  answered  that  the 
honea  should  not  be  shot,  that  they  wanted  no  pledge  from 
their  brave  Colonel  except  his  word,  and  that  they  would  run 
the  last  hazard  with  him.  They  kept  their  promise  well. 
Hie  Puritan  blood  was  now  thoroughly  up ;  and  what  that 
blood  was  when  it  was  up  had  been  proved  on  many  fields  of 
faftttle. 

That  night  the   regiment  passed   under  arms.     On   the  The  Iligh- 
motning  of  the  following  day,  the  twenty-first  of  August,  all  ^"?'^^1]1'',|^^, 
the  hills  round  Dunkeld  were  alive  with  boimets  and  plaids.  Cawni)- 
Canzion^s  arm\'  was  much  lar<:jer  than  that  which  Dmidee  had  "'""^^  '*•''* 
eommanded,  and  was  accompanied  by  more  than  a  thousand  puiso.!. 
horaea  laden  with  baggage.     Both  the  horses  and  baggage 
were  probably  part  of  the  booty  of  Killiecrankie.     The  whole 
number  of  Highlanders  was  estimated  by  those  who  saw  them 
at  from  four  to  five  thousand  men.     They  came  furiously  on. 
Hie  outposts  of  the  Cameronians  were  speedily  driven  in. 
The  assailants  came  pouring  on  every  side  into  the  streets. 
church,  however,  held  out  obstinately.     But  the  greater 
of  the  regiDient  made  its  stand  behind  a  wall  which 
•UROunded  a  house  belonging  to  the  Marquess  of  AthoL 
This  wall,  which  had  two  or  three  days  before  been  hastily 
v^ttized  with  timber  and  loose  stones,  the  soldiers  defended 
ilwpf  isfflj  with  musket,  pike,  aud  halbert.     Their  bullets 
spent;  but  some  of  the  men  were  emjiloyed  in 
lead  from  the  roof  of  the  Marquess's  house  iuid  shap- 
ng  it  into  slugs.    Meanwhile  all  the  neighbouring  houses 
wen  eiowded  from  top  to  bottom  with  Highlanders,  who 
kept  up  a  galling  fire  from  the  ^vindows.     Cleland,  ViYiWic^ 
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CHAP,    encouraging  his  men,  was  shot  dead.    The  command  de- 
-      j^_    volved  on  Major  Henderson.     In  another  minute  Henderson 
fell  pierced  with  three  mortal  woxmds.    His  place  was  sup- 
plied by  Captain  Munro,  and  the   contest  went  on  with 
imdiminished  fury.    A  party   of  the  Cameronians  sallied 
forth,  set  fire  to  the  houses  from  which  the  &tal  shots  had 
come,  and  turned  the  keys  in  the  doors.    In  one  single  dwell- 
ing sixteen  of  the  enemy  were  burnt  alive.     Those  who  were 
in  the  fight  described  it  as  a  terrible  initiation  for  recruits. 
Half  the  town  was  blazing ;  and  with  the  incessant  roar  of 
the  guns  were  mingled  the  piercing  shrieks  of  wretches 
perishing  in  the  flames.    The  struggle  lasted  four  hours. 
By  that  time  the  Cameronians  were  reduced  nearly  to  their 
last  flask  of  2>owder :  but  their  spirit  never  flagged.     ^^  The 
enemy  will  soon  carry  the  wall.    Be  it  so.     We  will  retreat 
into  the  house :  we  will  defend  it  to  the  last ;  and,  if  they 
force  their  way  into  it,  we  will  bum  it  over  their  heads  and 
our  own«"    But,  while  they  were  revolving  these  desperate 
projects,  they  observed  that  the  friry  of  the  assault  slackened. 
Soon  the  Highlanders  began  to  fiill  back :  disorder  visibly 
spread  among  them ;  and  whole  bands  began  to  march  off 
to  the  hiUs.    It  was  in  vain  that  their  general  ordered  them 
to  return  to  the  attack.    Perseverance  was  not  one  of  their 
miUtary  virtues.     The  Cameronians  meanwhile,  with  shouts 
of  defiance,  invited  Amalek  and  Moabtocome  back  and  to  try 
another  chance  with  the  chosen  people.    But  these  exhorta- 
tions had  as  little  effect  as  those  of  Cannon.    In  a  short  time 
the  whole  Graelic  army  was  in  full  retreat  towards  Blair. 
Then  the  drums  struck  up:  the  victorious  Puritans  threw 
their  caps  into  the  air,  raised,  with  one  voice,  a  {>8alm  of 
triumph  and  thanksgiving,  and  waved  their  colours,  colours 
which  were  on  that  day  unfurled  for  the  first  time  in  the  fi^^ 
of  an  enemy,  but  which  have  since  been  proudly  borne  in 
every  quarter  of  the  world,  and  which  are  now  embellished 
with  the  Sphinx  and  the  Dragon,  emblems  of  brave  actions 
achieved  in  Egypt  and  in  China.* 
Dissoiu-  The  Cameronians  had  good  reason  to  be  joyful  and  thank- 

Hi^hknd*  ^^  y  *^^  ^^y  ^^^  finished  the  war.     In  the  rebel  camp  all 
Hrmy.         was  discord  and  dejection.    The  Highlanders  blamed  Cannon : 

*  Exact  Narrative  of  the  Conflict  at  Actions ;  Letter  of  Lieutenant  Blackader 

DnnkeUl  between  the  Earl  of  An^rus's  to  his  brother,  dated  Dunkeld,  Aug.  21. 

lu>ginir>nt  and  the  Rebels,  collected  from  1689;  Faithful  Contendings  Displaced; 

hevoral  Officers  of  that  Kegiment  who  ^linute  of  the  Sci)toh  Prirv  Coimal  of 

Men^  Actors  in  or  Eve-witnesses  of  all  Ai^^ust  28.,  quott'vl  by  Mr.  Burton. 
tliat'a  here  naimtt^  in  Reference  to  tliuso 
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Oumon  blamed  the  Highlanders;  and  the  boet  which  had  chap. 
been  the  terror  of  Scotland  melted  &«t  away.  The  confed-  .  ^^-  . 
eiate  clue&  signed  an  association  b;  which  they  declared 
themaelTes  &ithiiil  sabjects  of  £ing  James,  and  bound  them- 
■etres  to  meet  again  at  a  future  time.  Having  gone  through 
tliifl  form, — ^fbr  it  was  no  more, — they  departed,  each  to  his 
home-  Cannon  and  his  Irishmen  retired  to  the  Isle  of  Mtdl. 
The  Lowlanders  who  had  followed  Dundee  to  the  mountains 
■hiAed  for  themselves  as  they  best  could.  On  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  August,  exactly  four  weeks  after  the  Gaelic  army 
bad  ^won  the  battle  of  Killiecrankie,  that  army  ceased  to  exist. 
It  ceased  to  exist,  as  the  army  of  Montrose  had,  more  than 
farty  years  earlier,  ceased  to  exist,  not  in  consequence  of  any 
giOfct  blow  from  without,  but  by  a  natural  dissolution,  the 
cAet  of  internal  maUbrmation.  All  the  frnits  of  victory  were 
gaUiend  by  the  vanquished.  The  Ca«tle  of  Blair,  which  had 
baen  tiie  immediate  object  of  the  contest,  opened  ita  gates  to 
Maefcaij ;  and  a  chain  of  military  posts,  extending  northvrard 
•■  ftr  as  Inremese,  protected  the  cultivatoiB  of  the  plains 
■gptitnt  the  predatory  inroads  of  the  mountaineers. 

I>iiTing  the  autumn  the  government  was  much  more  an-  intngoM 
■ojed  by  the  "Whigs  of  the  low  country  than  by  the  Jacobites  of  the 
oftfaehills.    The  Club,  which  had,  in  the  late  seHsion  of  Par-  °a°Boftli. 
nt,  attempted  te  turn  the  kingdom  into  an  oligarchical  i-ovUnds. 
"  ^  and  which  had  induced  the  Estates  to  reiuse  supplies 
I  to  stop  the  administration  of  justice,  continued  to  sit 
dHin^  iiie  recess,  and  harassed  the  ministers  of  the  Crown  by 
arstematic  a^tation.     The  otganisation  of  this  body,  con- 
tcfmptible  as  it  may  appear  to  the  generation  which  has  seen 
the  Komau  CathoUc  Association  and  the  League  against  the 
Com   Laws,  Wiie  then  thought  marvellous  and  formidable. 
The  leaders  of  tltc  confederacy  boasted  that  they  wonld  force 
dw  King  te  do  them  right.     They  got  up  petitions  and  ad- 
dreeMs,  tried  to  inflame  tiie  populace  by  means  of  the  press 
and  the  pulpit,  i'lnployed  emissaries  among  the  soldiers,  and 
talked  of  bringing  up  a  large  body  of  Covenanters  irom  the 
vert  to  orerawL'  the  Privy  Council.    In  spite  of  every  artiflce, 
hgwe<ei,  the  ferment  of  the  public  mind  gradually  subsided. 
I    Ihe  govemmeut,  after  some  hesitation,  ventured  to  open  the 
'  "     rf  Justice  which  the  Estates  had  closed.     The  Lords 

\  iiipointed  by  the  King  took  their  seats ;  and  Sir 
■Hynqtle  presided.     The  Club  attempted  to  induce 
W  to  absent  themselves  &om  the  bar,  and  enter- 
liope  that  the  mob  would  pull  the  judges  fiom 
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CHAP,  the  bench.  Bat  it  speedily  became  clear  that  there  was 
^}}}l^  much  more  likely  to  be  a  scarcity  of  fees  than  of  lawyers 
to  take  them :  the  common  people  of  Edinburgh  were  well 
pleased  to  see  again  a  tribunal  associated  in  their  imagina- 
tion with  the  dignity  and  prosperiiy  of  their  city;  and  by 
many  siras  it  appeared  that  the  &]se  and  inreedy  fSELction 
which  h!d  conu^^Ta  majorily  of  the  legid^  did  not 
command  a  majority  of  the  nation."^ 

*  The  Hifltozy  of  Sootland  duzing  thif  antamn  will  be  best  itiidied  in  the  Leren 
and  Melnlle  Papers. 
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CHAPTEE  XIV, 

TwiBKTT-POUB  hours  before  the  war  in  Scotland  was  brought     CHAP. 
to  a  dose  by  the  discomj&ture  of  the  Celtic  aj*my  at  Dunkeld,  ^  ^^^*_^ 
^e  Parliament  broke  up  at  Westminster.    The  Houses  had  Disputes 
sate  ever  since  January  without  a  recess.    The  Commons,  English 
who  were  cooped  up  in  a  narrow  space,  had  suffered  severely  Pariia- 
from  heat  and  discomfort ;  and  the  health  of  many  members  ™^^^' 
had  given  way.     The  firuit,  however,  had  not  been  propor- 
to  the  toil.    Hie  last  three  months  of  the  session  had 
almost  entirely  wasted  in  disputes,  which  have  left  no 
in  the  Statute  Book.    The  progress  of  salutary  laws 
bad  been  impeded,  sometimes  by  bickerings  between  the 
Whigs  and  the  Tories,  and  sometimes  by  bickerings  between 
Hbm  Lords  and  the  Commons. 

The  Eevolution  had  scarcely  been  accomplished  when  it 
appeared  that  the  supporters  of  the  Exclusion  Bill  had  not 
foitgotten  what  they  had  suffered  during  the  ascendency  of 
enemies,  and  were  bent  on  obtaining  both  reparation 
revenge.  Even  before  the  throne  was  filled,  the  Lords 
^pointed  a  committee  to  examine  into  the  truth  of  the 
tnffiMal  stories  which  had  been  circulated  concerning  the 
death  of  Essex.  The  Committee,  which  consisted  of  zealous 
Whigs,  continued  its  inquiries  till  all  reasonable  men  were 
that  he  had  &Ilen  by  ins  own  hand,  and  till  his 
htother,  and  his  most  intimate  friends  were  desirous 
flie  investigation  should  be  carried  no  fiirther.'^  Atone- 
made,  without  any  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
to  the  memory  and  the  families  of  some  victims,  who 
Ihemselves  beyond  the  reach  of  human  power.  Soon 
HbB  Convention  had  been  turned  into  a  Parliament,  a  The  at- 
the  attainder  of  Lord  Eussell  was  presented  ^^-j^^er  of 
speedily  passed  by  them,  was  sent  down- to  reversed 


At  Xfltd^  Jofimalf  of  Feb.  5.  1690 ;  and  the  London  Gazettes  of  July 

ft  M  mmy  calNMonent   days;  31.  and  August  4.  and  7.  1690,  in  which 

jjUlti  cntitlea  the  Earl  of  Lady  Essex  and  Burnet  publicly  contra- 

jwiA  Hboour  Vindicated,  dieted  Braddon. 
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(MAP.     the  Lower  House,  and  was  welcomed  there  with  no  com- 
^  mon  signs  of  emotion.    Many  of  the  members  had  sate  in 
that  very  chamber  with  BnsselL     He  had  long  exercised 
there  an  influence  resembling  the  influence  which,  within  the 
memory  of  this  generation,  belonged  to  the  upright  and  bene- 
Yolent  Althorpe;   an   influence   derived,  not  from  superior 
skill  in  debate  or  in  declamation,  but  from  spotless  integrity, 
from  plain  good  sense,  and  from  that  frankness,  that  simpU- 
city,  ihat  good  nature,  which  are  singularly  graceful  and  win- 
ning in  a  man  raised  by  birth  and  fortune  high  above  his  fel- 
lows.    By  the  Whigs  Russell  had  been  honoured  as  a  chief; 
and  his  political  adversaries  had  admitted  that,  when  he  was 
not  misled  by  associates  less  respectable  and  more  artful  than 
himself,  he  was  as  honest  and  kindhearted  a  gentleman  as 
any  in  England.     The  manly  firmness  and  Christian  meek- 
ness with  which  he  had  met  death,  the  desolation  of  his  noble 
house,  the  misery  of  the  bereaved  father,  the  blighted  pros- 
pects of  the  orphan  children^,  above  aJl,  the  imion  of  womanly 
tenderness  and  angelic  patience  in  her  who  had  been  dearest 
to  the  brave  sufferer,  who  had  sate,  with  the  pen  in  her  hand, 
by  his  side  at  the  bar,  who  had  cheered  the  gloom  of  his  cell, 
and  who,  on  his  last  day,  had  shared  with  him  the  memorials 
of  the  great  sacrifice,  had  softened  the  hearts  of  many  who 
were  little  in  the  habit  of  pitjring  an  opponent.     That  Bussell 
had  many  good  qualities,  that  he  had  meant  well,  that  he 
had  been  hardly  used,  was  now  admitted  even  by  courtly  law- 
yers who  had  assisted  in  shedding  his  blood,  and  by  courtly 
divines  who  had  done  their  worst  to  blacken  his  reputation. 
When,  therefore,  the  parchment  which  annulled  his  sentence 
was  laid  on  the  table  of  that  assembly  in  which«  eight  years 
before,  his  &ce  and  his  voice  had  been  so  well  known,  the 
excitement  was  great.     One  old  Whig  member  tried  to  speak, 
but  was  overcome  by  his  feelings.     '^  I  cannot,''  he  Altered 
out,  ^^  name  my  Lord  Bussell  without  disorder.     It  is  enough 
to  name  him.     T  am  not  able  to  say  more."    Many  eyes  were 
directed  towards  that  part  of  the  house  where  Finch  sate. 
The  highly  honourable  manner  in  which  he  had  quitted  a 
lucrative  office,  as  soon  as  he  had  found  that  he  could  not  keep  it 

*  Whether    the    attainder   of   Lord  these  opinions  is  signed  hj  Pembcrton. 

Bussell  would,  if  nnrerersed,  have  pre-  who  haa  presided  at  the  tnaL    This  cir- 

Tented  his  son  from  succeeding  to  the  cumstance  seems  to  prore  that  the  famil y 

earldom  of  Bedford,  is  a  difficult  ques-  did  not  impute  to  nim  any  injustice  or 

tion.   The  old  Earl  collected  the  opinions  cruelty ;  and  in  truth  he  hail 'behaved  as 

of  the  greatest  lawyers  of  the  age,  which  well  as  any  judge,  before  the  Revolution, 

may  still  be  seen  among  the  archives  at  ever  behaved  on  a  similar  occasion. 
WobnriL    It  is  remarkable  that  one  of 
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witihoxxt  supporting  the  dispensing  power^  and  the  conspicuons  CBAF. 
part  which  he  had  borne  in  the  defence  of  the  Bishops,  had  .  ^^'  ^ 
done  much  to  atone  for  his  faults.  Yet,  on  this  day,  it  could 
not  be  forgotten  that  he  had  strenuously  exerted  himself,  as 
counsel  for  the  Crown,  to  obtain  that  judgment  which  was 
now  to  be  solemnly  revoked.  He  rose,  and  attempted  to  de- 
fend his  conduct:  but  neither  his  legal  acuteness,  nor  that 
flnent  and  sonorous  elocution  which  was  in  his  &.mily  a  here- 
ditary gift,  and  of  which  none  of  his  family  had  a  larger 
share  than  himself,  availed  him  on  this  occasion.  The  House 
was  in  no  humour  to  hear  him,  and  repeatedly  interrupted 
him  by  cries  of  "  Order."  He  had  been  treated,  he  was  told, 
with  great  indulgence.  No  accusation  had  been  brought 
against  him.  Why  then  should  he,  under  pretence  of  vindi- 
himself,  attempt  to  throw  dishonourable  imputations 

an  illustrious  name,  and  to  apologise  for  a  judicial  murderP 
was  forced  to  sit  down,  after  declaring  that  he  meant 
obHj  to  clear  himself  from  the  charge  of  having  exceeded  the 
Hmlta  of  his  professional  duty,  that  he  disclaimed  all  inten- 
tton  of  attacking  the  memory  of  Lord  Bussell,  and  that  he 
tboidd  sincerely  rejoice  at  the  reversing  of  the  attainder. 
Befcve  the  House  rose  the  bill  was  read  a  second  time,  and 
would  have  been  instantly  read  a  third  time  and  passed, 
had  not  some  additions  and  omissions  been  proposed,  which 
wootld,  it  was  thought,  make  the  reparation  more  com- 
The  amendments  were  prepared  with  great  expedi- 
the  Lords  agreed  to  them ;  and  the  King  gladly  gave 
Mi  assent.* 

This  bill  was  soon  followed  by  three  other  bills  which  an-  other 
three  wicked  and  in&mous  judgments,  the  judgment  attainder* 
Sidney,  the  judgment  against  Cornish,  and  the  judg-  "*^**" 


against  Alice  Lisle.f 

living  Whigs  obtained  without  difficulty  redress  for 
which  they  had  suffered  in  the  late  reign.     The  sen- 
ct  Samuel  Johnson  was  taken  into  consideration  by  the  Case  of 
of  Commons.     It  was  resolved  that  the  scourging  ^J^jJ^^^ 
he  had  undergone  was  cruel,  and  that  his  degradation 
of  no  I^al  effect.    The  latter  proposition  admitted  of 
:  tot  he  had  been  degraded  by  the  prelates  who 
appointed  to  govern  the  diocese  of  London  during 


Much  168}.  titles  therefore  are  printed  in  the  Statute 

il  vfaidi rerersed  the  attain-  Book:    but  the  Acts  will  be  found  in 

flUbiej,  Cornish,  and  Howell's  Collection  of  State  Trials. 
prhmte  Acts.    Only  the 
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CHAP.     Compton's  suspension.    Compton  had  been  suspended  bj  a 
.  ?^^'_  ^  decree  of  the  High  Comniission ;  and  the  decrees  of  the  High 


Commission  were  nniyersallj  acknowledged  to  be  nullities* 
Johnson  had  therefore  been  stripped  of  his  robe  by  persons 
who  had  no  jurisdiction  over  him.  The  Commons  requested 
the  King  to  compensate  the  sufferer  by  some  ecclesiastical 
preferment.*  William,  however,  found  that  he  could  not, 
without  great  inconvenience,  grant  this  request.  For  John- 
son, though  brave,  honest,  and  religious,  had  always  been 
rash,  mutinous,  and  quarrelsome ;  and,  since  he  had  endured 
for  his  opinions  a  martyrdom  more  terrible  than  death,  the 
infirmities  of  his  temper  and  understanding  had  increased  to 
such  a  degree  that  he  was  as  offensive  to  Low  Churchmen  as 
to  High  Churchmen.  Like  too  many  other  men,  who  are  not 
to  be  turned  from  the  path  of  right  by  pleasure,  by  lucre,  or  by 
danger,  he  mistook  the  impulses  of  his  pride  and  resentment 
for  the  monitions  of  conscience,  and  deceived  himself  into  a 
belief  that,  in  treating  Mends  and  foes  with  indiscriminate 
insolence  and  asperity,  he  was  merely  showing  his  Christian 
faithfulness  and  courage.  Burnet,  by  exhorting  him  to 
patience  and  forgiveness  of  injuries,  made  him  a  mortal 
enemy.  '^  TeU  his  Lordship,"  said  the  inflexible  priest,  ^^  to 
mind  his  own  business,  and  to  let  me  look  after  mine.^f  It 
soon  began  to  be  whispered  that  Johnson  was  mad.  He  ac- 
cused Burnet  of  being  the  author  of  the  report,  and  avenged 
himself  by  writing  libels  so  violent  that  they  strongly  con- 
firmed the  imputation  which  they  were  meant  to  refute.  The 
King  thought  it  better  to  give  out  of  his  own  revenue  a  liberal 
compensation  for  the  wrongs  which  the  Conunons  had  brought 
to  his  notice  than  to  place  an  eccentric  and  irritable  man  in 
a  situation  of  dignity  and  public  trust.  Johnson  was  grati- 
fied with  a  present  of  a  thousand  pounds,  and  a  pension  of 
three  hundred  a  year  for  two  lives.  His  son  was  also  pro- 
vided for  in  the  public  service.! 
Case  of  While  the  Commons  were  considering  the  case  of  Johnson, 

^J^"  the  Lords  were  scrutinising  with  severiiy  the  proceedings 
which  had,  in  the  late  reign,  been  instituted  against  one  of 
their  own  order,  the  Earl  of  Devonshire.  The  judges  who 
had  passed  sentence  on  him  were  strictly  interrogated ;  and  a 
resolution  was  passed  declaring  that  in  his  case  the  privileges 

*  Commons'  Joimals,  Jmie  24.  1689.  Letter,  1694. 

t  Johnson  tells  this  stoiy  himself  in  |  Some  Memorials  of  the  KeTwend 

his  starange  pamphlet  entitled.   Notes  Samnel  Johnson,  prefixed  to  the  folio 

vpon  the  Phoenix  Edition  of  the  Pastoral  edition  of  his  works,  1710. 
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of  the  peerage  liad  been  infringed,  and  that  the  Court  of    CHAP. 
King's  Bench,  in  punishing  a  hasty  blow  by  a  fine  of  thirty  s_?^ 
thousand  pounds,  had  viohited  common  justice  and  the  Great 
Charter.* 

In  the  cases  which  have  been  mentioned,  all  parties  seem  to  Case  of 
have  agreed  in  thinlring  that  some  public  reparation  was  due.  ^•'^ 
But  the  fiercest  passions  both  of  Whigs  and  Tories  were  soon 
roused  by  the  noisy  claims  of  a  wretch  whose  sufferings, 
great  as  they  might  seem,  had  been  trifling  when  compared 
with  his  crimes.    Oates  had  come  back,  like  a  ghost  from  the 
place  of  punishment,  to  haunt  the  spots  which  had  been 
polluted  by  his  guilt.    The  three  years  and  a  half  which  fol- 
lowed his  scourging  he  had  passed  in  one  of  the  cells  of  New- 
gate, except  when  on  certain  days,  the  anniversaries  of  his  per- 
jnrieBy  he  had  been  brought  forth  and  set  on  the  pillory.    He 
was  still,  hO¥reyer,  regarded  by  many  fanatics  as  a  martyr ; 
and  it  was  said  that  they  were  able  so  feur  to  corrupt  his 
keepers  that,  in  spite  of  positive  orders  from  the  government, 
his  sufferings  were  mitigated  by  many  indulgences.    WhUe 
cAiBDders,  who,  compared  with  him,  were  innocent,  grew  lean 
on.  the  prison  allowance,  his  cheer  was  mended  by  turkeys  and 
chines,  capons  and  sucking  pigs,  venison  pasties  and  hsunpers 
of  daret,  the  offerings  of  zealous  Protestants.f    When  James 
had  fled  from.  Whitehall,  and  when  London  was  in  confrision, 
it  was  moved,  in  the  Council  of  Lords  which  had  provi- 
aiooally  assumed  the  direction  of  affairs,  that  Oates  should  be 
Mi  at  liberty.     The  motion  was  rejected  | :  but  the  gaolers, 
noi  knowing  whom  to  obey  in  that  time  of  anarchy,  and  de- 
to  conciliate  a  man  who  had  once  been,  and  might 
again  be,  a  terrible  enemy,  allowed  their  prisoner  to 
go  ftedy  about  the  town.§     His  xmeven  legs  and  his  hideous 
free,  made  more  hideous  by  the  shearing  which  his  ears  had 
andttgone,  were  now  again  seen  every  day  in  Westminster 
HaD.  and  the  Court  of  Bequests.  ||    He  fastened  himself  on  his 
old  patzona,  and,  in  that  drawl  which  he  affected  as  a  mark 
of  gentility,  gave  them  the  history  of  his  vrrongs  and  of  his 
It  was  impossible,  he  said,  that  now,  when  the  good 


*  Jmtdi^  Journals,  May  15,  1689.  lowing  lines : 

t  fctfcTi  KUBMO,  224.    North's  eyi-     u  come  llgten.  ye  Whigs,  to  my  pitiful  moan. 


hy  serenl  contem-  All  yon  that  hare  ma,  when  the  Itoctor  has 

ia  prose  and  verse.     See  none." 

0ftT0h0iyo»t  1697.  Theso  lines  mnst  hare  been  in  Mason's 

i  HsBlBlfSL  in  the  British  Musenm.  head  when  he  wrote  the  couplet — 

I  ItaMfe  tw^s^»^>**  to  Gates's  thciip 

9J^^^  JTT-           y  *«  V-VC3  D  «  witaew.  ye  HilU,  ye  JohMona,  Scot*,  Sheb- 

I  la  a  Wbd  of  the  time  are  the  fol-  Jinrk  to  my  coll :  for  aome  ot  7ouYat«  «Kt%r 
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OHAP.     cause  was  triumphant,  the  discoverer  of  the  plot  could  be 
._^^'  ^   overlooked.     "  Charles  gave  me  nine  hundred  pounds  a  year. 
Sure  William  will  give  me  more/'* 

In  a  few  weeks  he  brought  his  sentence  before  the  House  of 
Lords  by  a  writ  of  error.  This  is  a  species  of  appeal  which 
raises  no  question  of  &ct.  The  Lords,  while  sitting  judi- 
cially on  the  writ  of  error,  were  not  competent  to  examine 
whether  the  verdict  which  pronounced  Oates  g^ty  was  or 
was  not  according  to  the  evidence.  All  that  they  had  to  con- 
sider was  whether,  the  verdict  being  supposed  to  be  accdrding 
to  the  evidence,  the  judgment  was  legal.  But  it  would  have 
been  difficult  even  for  a  tribunal  composed  of  veteran  magis- 
trates,  and  was  almost  impossible  for  an  assembly  of  noble- 
men  who  were  all  strongly  biassed  on  one  side  or  on  the  other, 
and  among  whom  there  was  at  that  time  not  a  single  person 
whose  mind  had  been  disciplined  by  the  study  of  jurispru- 
dence, to  look  steadily  at  the  mere  point  of  law,  abstracted 
from  the  special  circumstances  of  the  case.  Li  the  view  of 
one  party,  a  party  which  even  among  the  Whig  peers  was 
probably  a  small  minority,  the  appellant  was  a  man  who  had 
rendered  inestimable  services  to  the  cause  of  liberty  and  re- 
ligion, and  who  had  been  requited  by  long  confinement,  by 
degrading  exposure,  and  by  torture  not  to  be  thought  of 
without  a  shudder.  The  majority  of  the  House  more  justly 
regarded  him  as  the  fidsest,  the  most  malignant,  and  the 
most  impudent  being  that  had  ever  disgraced  the  human 
form.  Hie  sight  of  that  brazen  forehead,  the  accents  of  that 
lying  tongue,  deprived  them  of  all  mastery  over  themselves. 
Many  of  them  doubtless  remembered  with  shame  and  remorse 
that  they  had  been  his  dupes,  and  that,  on  the  very  last  occa- 
sion on  which  he  had  stood  before  them,  he  had  by  perjury 
induced  them  to  shed  the  blood  of  one  of  iheir  own  illustrious 
order.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  a  crowd  of  gentlemen 
under  the  influence  of  feelings  like  these  would  act  with  the 
cold  impartiality  of  a  court  of  justice.  Before  they  came  to 
any  decision  on  the  legal  question  which  Titus  had  brought 
before  them,  they  picked  a  succession  of  quarrels  with  him. 
He  had  published  a  paper  magnifying  his  merits  and  his  suf- 
ferings. The  Lords  found  out  some  pretence  for  calling  this 
publication  a  breach  of  privilege,  and  sent  him  to  the  Mar- 
shalsea.     He  petitioned  to  be  released :  but  an  objection  was 

*  Nocth's  Examen,  224.  254.  North  petition  which  0at(«  addressed  to  the 
wm  "  six  hundred  a  year.**  Bui  I  hare  Commons,  July  25. 1689.  See  the  Jour* 
tJuu  the  iMiger  turn  from  the  impudent    nals. 
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raised  to  his  petition.  He  had  described  himself  as  a  Doctor  CBAF. 
of  Divinity ;  and  their  lordships  refused  to  acknowledge  him  ._^^'  ^ 
as  such.  He  was  brought  to  their  bar,  and  asked  where  he 
had  graduated.  He  answered,  ^^  At  the  uniyersiiy  of  Sala- 
mauca.''  This  was  no  new  instance  of  his  mendacity  and 
effiontery.  His  Salamanca  degree  had  been,  during  many 
jears,  a  &YOurite  theme  of  all  the  Tory  satirists  from  Dryden 
downwards ;  and  even  on  the  Continent  the  Salamanca  Doc- 
tor was  a  nickname  in  ordinary  use.*^  The  Lords,  in  their 
hatred  of  Oates,  so  feur  forgot  their  own  dignity  as  to  treat 
this  ridiculous  matter  seriously.  They  ordered  him  to  efOsu^ 
from  his  petition  the  words  "  Doctor  of  Divinity.''  He  replied 
that  he  could  not  in  conscience  do  it ;  and  he  was  accord- 
ing^ly  sent  back  to  gaoLf 

These  preliminarf  proceedings  indicated,  not  obscurely, 
vdiat  the  &te  of  the  writ  of  error  would  be.  The  counsel  for 
had  been  heard.  No  counsel  appeared  against  him. 
Judges  were  required  to  give  their  opinions.  Nine  of 
were  in  attendance ;  and  among  tibe  nine  were  the 
of  the  three  Courts  of  Common  Law.  The  unanimous 
of  these  grave,'leamed,  and  upright  magistrates  was 
the  Court  of  Eang's  Bench  was  not  competent  to  de- 
a  priest  from  his  sacred  office,  or  to  pass  a  sentence  of 
perpetual  imprisonment ;  and  that  therefore  the  judgment 
against  Oates  was  contrary  to  law,  and  ought  to  be  reversed. 
Lords  should  xmdoubtedly  have  considered  themselves  as 
by  this  opinion.  That  they  knew  Oates  to  be  the 
of  nien  was  nothing  to  the  purpose.  To  them,  sitting 
ae  a  eoort  of  justice,  he  ought  to  have  been  merely  a  John 
ef  BfejieSy  or  a  John  of  Nokes.  But  their  indignation  was 
TMfiitTj  excited.  Their  habits  were  not  those  which  fit  men 
flie  discharge  of  judicial  duties.  The  debate  turned 
entirely  on  matters  to  which  no  allusion  ought  to  have 
Not  a  single  peer  ventured  to  affirm  that  the 
was  legal:  but  much  was  said  about  the  odious 
of  the  appellant,  about  the  impudent  accusation 
lie  had  brought  against  Catharine  of  Braganza,  and 
Hbe  evil  consequences  which  might  follow  if  so  bad  a 
capable  of  being  a  witness.  ^^  There  is  only  one 
the  Lord  President,  ^^  in  which  I  can  consent  to 
tibe  fellow's  sentence.  He  has  been  whipped  from 
to  Tyburn.    He  ought  to  be  whipped  from  Tyburn 

M^  in  hia  despatches  to    quite  gravrly. 

■til  Mes  this  nickoamo        f  l^>rils'  Journals,  May  ^0.  \(^^. 
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CHAP,     back  to  Aldgate."    The  question  was  put.     Tweniy-three 
.  _^  '^  peers  voted  for  reveTsing  the  judgment ;  thiriy-five  for  affirm- 
ing it.* 

This  decision  produced  a  great  sensation,  and  not  yrithout 
reafion.  AquegtionTnwnowmised  which  might  justly  excite 
the  anxiety  of  every  man  in  the  kingdom.  That  question  was 
whether  the  highest  tribxmal,  the  tribunal  on  which,  in  the 
last  resort,  depended  the  most  precious  interests  of  every 
English  subject,  was  at  liberty  to  decide  judicial  questions  on 
other  than  judicial  grounds,  and  to  withhold  from  a  suitor 
what  was  admitted  to  be  his  legal  right,  on  account  of  the 
depravity  of  his  moral  character.  That  the  supreme  Court  of 
Appeal  ought  not  to  be  suffered  to  exercise  arbitrary  power 
under  the  forms  of  ordinary  justice,  was  strongly  felt  by  the 
ablest  men  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  by  none  more 
strongly  than  by  Somers.  With  him,  and  with  those  who 
reasoned  like  him,  were,  on  this  occasion,  allied  all  the  weak 
and  hotheaded  zealots  who  still  regarded  Oates  as  a  public 
benefiictor,  and  who  imagined  that  to  question  the  existence 
of  the  Popish  plot  was  to  question  the  truth  of  the  Protestant 
religion.  On  the  very  morning  after  the  decision  of  the  Peers 
had  been  pronounced,  keen  reflections  were  thrown,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  on  the  justice  of  their  lordships.  Three 
days  later,  the  subject  was  brought  forward  by  a  Whig  Privy 
Councillor,  Sir  Robert  Howard,  member  for  Castle  Rising. 
He  was  one  of  the  Berkshire  branch  of  his  nt)ble  family,  a 
branch  which  enjoyed,  in  that  age,  the  unenviable  distinction 
of  being  wonderfdlly  fertile  of  bad  rhymers.  The  poetry  of 
the  Berkshire  Howards  was  the  jest  of  three  generations  of 
satirists.  The  mirth  began  with  the  first  representation  of 
the  Rehearsal,  and  continued  down  to  the  last  edition  of  the 
Dunciad.t  But  Sir  Robert,  in  spite  of  his  bad  verses,  and  of 
some  foibles  and  vanities  which  had  caused  him  to  be  brought 
on  the  stage  under  the  name  of  Sir  Positive  Atall,  had  in  Par- 
liament the  weight  which  a  stanch  party  man,  of  ample 
fortune,  of  illustrious  name,  of  ready  utterance,  and  of  reso- 
lute spirit,  can  scarcely  fail  to  possess.^   When  he  rose  to  call 

*  Lords'   Journals,    May   31.    1689;  Pope's  higlibom  itoward  was  Edward 

Commons'  Journals,  Aug.  2.;    North's  Howard,    the    author    of   the    British 

Examen,  234. ;  LuttrelFs  Diary.  Princes.       Dorset     ridiculed     Edward 

t  Sir  Robert  was  the  ori^nal  hero  of  Howard's  poetry  in   a  short  satire,  in 

the  Rehearsal,  and  was  called  Bilboa.  which  thought  and  wit  are  packed  as  cIos« 

In  the  remodelled   Dunciad,  Pope   in-  as  in  the  finest  passages  of  Hudibras. 
SiTted  the  lines —  J  Key  to  the  Rehearsal;  Shadwell's 

-And  hi,fhbom  Howanl.  more  majetUc  rirt^,         ^^^^f^*  ^^f " '»   '^^VJ^^  May  6.  8.  1668  ; 
With  Fool  of  QaaUtj  completes  the  quire"        Evelyn,  Feb.  16.  16^ 
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the  attention  of  the  Commons  to  the  case  of  Oates,  some  CHAP. 
Tories,  animated  by  the  same  passions  which  had  prevailed  ^  ^J'  ^ 
in  the  other  House,  received  him  with  loud  hisses.  In  spite 
of  this  most  unparliamentary  insult,  he  persevered ;  and  it 
soon  appeared  that  the  majority  was  with  him*.  Some  orators 
extolled  the  patriotism  and  courage  of  Gates :  others  dwelt 
much  on  a  prevailing  rumour,  that  the  solicitors  who  were 
employed  against  him  on  behalf  of  the  Crown  had  distributed 
large  sums  of  money  among  the  jurymaa.  These  were  topics 
on  which  there  was  much  difference  of  opinion.  But  that  the 
sentence  was  illegal  was  a  proposition  which  admitted  of  no 
dispute.  The  most  eminent  lawyers  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons declared  that,  on  this  point,  they  entirely  concurred  in 
the  opinion  given  by  the  Judges  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
Those  who  had  hissed  when  the  subject  was  introduced  were 
BO  effectually  cowed  that  they  did  not  venture  to  demand  a 
.d];fi8ion ;  and  a  bill  annulling  the  sentence  was  brought  in, 
ifithout  any  opposition.'^ 

.  The  Lords  were  in  an  embarrassing  situation.  To  retract 
not  pleasant.  To  engage  in  a  contest  with  the  Lower 
»,  on  a  question  on  which  that  House  was  clearly  in  the 
righty  and  was  backed  at  once  by  the  opinions  of  the  sages  of 
the  law,  and  by  the  passions  of  the  populace,  might  be  dan- 
gerous. It  was  thought  expedient  to  take  a  middle  course. 
An  address  was  presented  to  the  King,  requesting  him  to 
jeidon  Oates.t  But  this  concession  only  made  bad  worse. 
Cfais  had,  like  every  other  human  being,  a  right  to  justice  : 
hafc  he  was  not  a  proper  object  of  mercy.  K  the  judgment 
him  was  illegal,  it  ought  to  have  been  reversed.  If  it 
legale  there  was  no  ground  for  remitting  any  portion  of 
JL.  The  Commons,  very  properly,  persisted,  passed  their  bill, 
^f|iid.seiit  it  up  to  the  Peers.  Of  this  bill  the  only  objection- 
jlHHe  part  was  the  preamble,  which  asserted,  not  only  that  the 
JajIgiMiit  was  illegal,  a  proposition  which  appeared  on  the 
ef  the  record  to  be  true,  but  also  that  the  verdict  was 
a  proposition  which,  whether  true  or  &Ise,  was  cer- 
not  proved. 

i^Loids  were  in  a  great  strait.     They  knew  that  they 

^ki.tlie.  wrong.  Yet  they  were  determined  not  to  proclaim, 

legislative  capacity,  that  they  had,  in  their  judicial 

ejUlj>  been  guilty  of  injustice.    They  again  tried  a  middle 

1^;  il^  pneamble  was  softened  down :  a  clause  was  added 

j^sDflMitM  tnd  Commons*  Journals,  Juno  4.  and  11. 16^9. 
t  Lords'  Joumala,  June  6. 168$). 
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CTLAP.     which  proyided  that  Oates  should  still  remain  incapable  of 
^  being  a  witness ;  and  the  bill  thus  altered  was  returned  to  the 
Commons. 

The  Commons  were  not  satisfied.  They  rejected  the  amend- 
ments, and  demanded  a  free  conference.  Two  eminent  Tories, 
Bochefiter  and  Nottingham,  took  their  seats  in  the  Painted 
Chamber  as  managers  for  the  Lords.  With  them  was  joined 
Bnmet,  whose  well  known  hatred  of  Popery  was  likely  to 
give  weight  to  what  he  might  say  on  such  an  occasion. 
Somers  was  the  chief  orator  on  the  other  side :  and  to  his 
pen  we  owe  a  singularly  lucid  and  interesting  abstract  of  the 
debate. 

The  Lords  frankly  owned  that  the  judgment  of  the  Court 
of  King's  Bench  could  not  be  defended.  They  knew  it  to  be 
illegaly  and  had  known  it  to  be  so  even  when  ihey  afBrmed  it. 
But  they  had  acted  for  the  best.  They  accused  Oates  of 
bringing  an  impudently  &lse  accusation  against  Queen  Catha- 
rine ;  they  mentioned  other  instances  of  his  villany ;  and  they 
asked  whether  such  a  man  ought  still  to  be  capable  of  giving 
testimony  in  a  court  of  justice.  The  only  excuse  which  in 
their  opinion  could  be  made  for  him  was,  that  he  was  insane ; 
and  in  truth,  the  incredible  insolence  and  absurdity  of  his  be- 
hayiour  when  he  was  last  before  them  seemed  to  warrant  the 
belief  that  his  brain  had  been  turned,  and  that  he  was  not  to 
be  trusted  with  the  lives  of  other  men.  The  Lords  could  not 
therefore  degrade  themselves  by  expressly  rescinding  what 
they  had  done ;  nor  could  they  consent  to  pronounce  the  ver- 
dict corrupt  on  no  better  evidence  than  common  report. 

The  reply  was  complete  and  triumphant.  '^  Oates  is  now  the 
smallest  puii  of  the  question.  He  has.  Your  Lordships  say, 
&lsely  accused  the  Queen  Dowager  and  other  innocent  per- 
sons. Be  it  so.  This  bill  gives  him  no  indemnity.  We  are 
quite  willing,  that,  if  he  is  guilty,  he  shall  be  punished.  But 
for  him,  and  for  all  Englishmen,  we  demand  that  punishment 
shall  be  regulated  by  law,  and  not  by  the  arbitrary  discretion 
of  any  tribunal.  We  demand  that  when  a  writ  of  error  is 
before  Your  Lordships,  you  shall  give  judgment  on  it  accord- 
ing to  the  known  customs  and  statutes  of  the  realm.  We 
deny  that  you  have  any  right,  on  such  an  occasion,  to  take 
into  consideration  the  moral  character  of  a  plaintiff  or  the 
political  effect  of  a  decision.  It  is  acknowledged  by  yourselves 
that  you  have,  merely  because  you  thought  ill  of  this  man, 
affirmed  a  judgment  which  you  knew  to  be  illegal.  Against 
this  assiunption  of  arbitrary  power  the  Commons  protest ;  and 
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they  hope  that  yon  will  now  redeem  what  yon  masb  feel  to  be  CHAP, 
mn.  error.  Your  LoidshipB  intiinate  a  auspicioii  that  Oates  is  -  ^^'  - 
mad.  That  a  man  is  mad  may  be  a  very  good  reason  for  not 
paniahing  him  at  all.  But  how  it  can  be  a  reason  for  inflict- 
ing on  him  a  poniahment  which  wonld  be  illegal  even  if  he 
w^re  sane,  the  Commons  do  not  comprehend.  Yonr  Lord- 
ships think  that  yon  shoold  not  be  jtutified  in  calling  a  ver- 
dict  cormpt  which  has  not  been  legally  proved  to  be  so. 
Saff^  VB  to  remind  yon  that  yon  have  two  distinct  fimctionB 
to  perfbnn.  Yon  are  Judges,  and  yon  are  I^islatora.  When 
jon  judge,  your  duty  is  sirictly  to  follow  the  law.  When  you 
l^fislate,  yon  may  properly  liike  fujcta  from  common  &ine. 
Yoa  invert  fhis  rule.  You  ore  lax  in  the  wrong  place,  and 
tentpnlons  in  the  wrong  place.  As  judges  you  break  through 
flie  law  for  the  sake  of  a  supposed  convenience.  As  legisla- 
tors, yon  will  not  admit  any  &ct  wilhont  such  technical  proof 
SB  it  is  rarely  possible  for  legislators  to  obtain."  * 

Hub  reasoning  was  not  and  could  not  be  answered.  The 
Ooamons  were  evidently  flushed  with  their  victory  in  the 
and  proud  of  the  appearance  which  Somers  had 
in  the  Fainted  Chamber.  They  particularly  charged 
to  see  that  the  report  which  he  had  made  of  the  con- 
was  accurately  entered  in  the  jonmale.  The  Lords 
mj  wisely  abstained  from  inserting  in  their  records  an  ac- 
flont  of  a  debate  in  which  they  had  been  so  signally  discom- 
iltd.  But,  ihoagh  conscious  of  their  fault  and  ashamed  of 
i^  Aey  could  not  be  brought  to  do  public  penance  by  owning 
m  fbe  preamble  of  the  Act,  that  they  had  been  guilty  of 
The  minority  was,  however,  strong.  The  resolu- 
to  adhere  waa  carried  by  only  twelve  votes,  of  which  ten 
wereproxies-t  Twenty-one  Peers  protested.  The  bill  dropped. 
Two  Masters  iii  Chancery  were  sent  to  announce  to  the  Com- 
mons the  final  resolution  of  the  Peers.  The  Commons  thought 
this  proceeding  unjustifiable  iu  substance  and  nncourteous  in 
fena.  They  dt>termined  to  remonstrate ;  and  Somers  drew  up 
an  excellent  manifesto,  in  which  the  vile  name  of  Oates  was 
Ksnely  mentioned,  and  in  which  the  Upper  House  was  with 
pest  earnestness  and  gravity  exhorted  to  treat  judicial 
judicially,  and  not,  under  pretence  of  administer- 
to  malce  law.^    The  wretched  man,  who  had  now  a 

Ai^.  a.  ISSg-,    LnUniri    IKu;;     Claruidon'i   Dia^, 
zacndiiurr  t«    Jnl;  SI.  1089. 

}  Sm  tlia  CoDimoDB'  Jonniala  of  Ji^ 
f»Ij  JO.   laSS;    >I.  wd  Angnrt  13.  1889. 
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CHAP,  second  time  thrown  the  political  world  into  confusion,  received 
/^  .  a  pardon,  and  was  set  at  liberty.  His  friends  in  the  LoAver 
House  moved  an  address  to  the  Throne,  requesting  that  a 
pension  sufficient  for  his  support  might  be  granted  to  him  * 
He  was  consequently  allowed  about  three  hundred  a  year,  a 
sum  which  he  thought  unworthy  of  his  acceptance,  and  which 
he  took  with  the  savage  snarl  of  disappointed  greediness. 
Bill  of  Prom  the  dispute  about  Oates  sprang  another  dispute, 

Rights.  which  might  have  produced  very  serious  consequences.  The 
instrument  which  had  declared  William  and  Mary  King  and 
Queen  was  a  revolutionary  instrument.  It  had  been  drawn  up 
by  an  assembly  xmknown  to  the  ordinary  law,  and  had  never 
received  the  royal  sanction.  It  was  evidently  desirable  that 
this  great  contract  between  the  governors  and  the  governed, 
this  titledeed  by  which  the  King  held  his  throne  and  the 
people  their  liberties,  should  be  put  into  a  strictly  regular 
form.  The  Declaration  of  Bights  was  therefore  turned  into 
a  Bill  of  Bights ;  and  the  Bill  of  Bights  speedily  passed  the 
Commons  :  but  in  the  Lords  difficulties  arose. 

The  Declaration  had  settled  the  crown,  fbrst  on  William 
and  Mary  jointly,  then  on  the  survivor  of  the  two,  then  on 
Mary's  posterity,  then  on  Anne  and  her  posterity,  and,  lastly, 
on  the  posterity  of  William  by  any  other  wife  than  Mary.  The 
Bill  had  been  drawn  in  exact  conformity  with  the  Declaration. 
Who  was  to  succeed  if  Mary,  Anne,  and  William  should  all  die 
without  posterity,  vras  left  in  uncertainty.  Yet  the  event  for 
which  no  provision  was  made  was  far  from  improbable.  In- 
deed it  really  came  to  pass.  William  had  never  had  a  child. 
Anne  had  repeatedly  been  a  mother,  but  had  no  child  living. 
It  would  not  be  very  strange  if,  in  a  few  months,  disease, 
vrar,  or  treason  should  remove  all  those  who  stood  in  the 
entail.  In  what  state  would  the  country  then  be  left?  To 
whom  would  allegiance  be  due  9  The  bill  indeed  contained  a 
clause  which  excluded  Papists  from  the  throne.  But  would 
such  a  clause  supply  the  place  of  a  clause  designating  the 
successor  by  name?  What  if  the  next  heir  should  be  a 
prince  of  the  House  of  Savoy  not  three  months  old?  It 
would  be  absurd  to  call  such  an  infant  a  Papist.  Was  he 
then  to  be  proclaimed  King?  Or  was  the  crown  to  be  in 
abeyance  till  he  came  to  an  age  at  which  he  might  be  capable 
of  choosing  a  religion?  Might  not  the  most  honest  and  the 
most  intelligent  men  be  in  doubt  whether  they  ought  to  regard 
him  as  their  Sovereign  ?    And  to  whom  could  they  look  for 

•  Commons*  Jonrnmb,  Aug.  20. 
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a  solution  of  this  doubt?  Parliament  there  would  be  none :  CTTAP. 
for  the  Parliament  would  expire  with  the  prince  who  had  .  ^^*  ^ 
convoked  it.  There  would  be  mere  anarchy,  anarchy  which 
might  end  in  the  destruction  of  the  monarchy,  or  in  the 
destruction  of  public  liberty.  For  these  weighty  reasons, 
Burnet,  at  William's  suggestion,  proposed  in  the  House  of 
Lords  that  the  crown  should,  failing  heirs  of  His  Majesty's 
body,  be  entailed  on  an  undoubted  Protestant,  Sophia, 
Duchess  of  Brunswick  Lunenburg,  granddaughter  of  James 
the  First,  and  daughter  of  Elizabeth,  Queen  of  Bohemia. 

The  Lords  unanimously  assented  to  this  amendment :  but 
the  Commons  unanimously  rejected  it.  The  cause  of  the 
xejection  no  contemporary  writer  has  satisfactorily  explained. 
(^e  TVhig  historian  talks  of  the  machinations  of  the  repub- 
licans,  another  of  the  machinations  of  the  Jacobites.  But  it 
18  quite  certain  that  four  jBfbhs  of  the  representatives  of  the 
people  were  neither  Jacobites  nor  republicans.  Yet  not  a 
smgle  voice  was  raised  in  the  Lower  House  in  £xvour  of  the 
clause  which  in  the  Upper  House  had  been  carried  by  accla- 
mation.'^ The  most  probable  explanation  seems  to  be  that 
ilie  gross  injustice  which  had  been  committed  in  the  case  of 
Oates  had  irritated  the  Commons  to  such  a  degree  that  they 
glad  of  an  opportunity  to  quarrel  with  the  Peers.     A 

jnce  was  held.  Neither  assembly  would  give  way. 
While  the  dispute  was  hottest,  an  event  took  place  which,  it 
■ug^  have  been  thought,  would  have  restored  harmony. 
Jjme  gave  birth  to  a  son.  The  child  was  baptised  at  Hamp- 
ton Court  with  great  pomp,  and  with  many  signs  of  public 
joj.  William  was  one  of  the  sponsors.  T^e  other  was  the 
aoeonnplished  Dorset,  whose  roof  had  given  shelter  to  the 
ftincffni  in  her  distress.  The  King  bestowed  his  own  name 
<Hllua  godson,  and  announced  to  the  splendid  circle  assembled 

the  font  that  the  little  William  was  henceforth  to  be 

Duke  of  Gloucester.f 

Inrth  of  this  child  had  greatly  diminished  the  risk 
which  the  Lords  had  thought  it  necessary  to  guard. 

mi|^t  therefore  have  retracted  with  a  good  grace.    But 

{ride  had  been  wounded  by  the  severity  with  which 

the    Jacobites,  Journals  (June  19. 1689)  that  it  was  re- 

^  Though  Burnet  jected  nernine  contradictiite.    The  Dutch 

put  in  the  discussion  Ambassadors  describe  it  as  **  een  pro- 

hif  account  of  what  positie  'twelck  geen  iugressie  schyut  te 

iDMcnrate.    He  says  sullen  viudcn." 

A  warmlj  debated  in        f  London  Gazette,  Aug.  1. 1689 ;  Lut- 

tlMt  Hampden  spoke  trcll's  Diaiy. 
'va  learn  from  the 

i2 
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CRAP,     thrtr  Jeruiton  on  Oatc^'i  writ  nf  rmir  bftil  Wen  crn>uiv«i  m 

_^|^[._^   UiA  I^iint«<d  (^hmmbrr.    Thf  j  hA«l  tM<rn  pUinlj  tuM  Ai'ni«fl  th** 

tablf  that  thi'T  w««r«  unjuiit  jiifi|(i*a;  and  th««  iiii|>utati«>ti  mA* 

not  tlm  |i*M  irhutint;  biN^aiUH*  thfT  wi>n*  r«iii«4'i«tiiii  that  it  m.v* 

<kM(*nr««i.     Tht*T  n«fuMHl  t^i  inak^  aiiv  oonrraiiiiiii ;    urifl  fL** 

Bill  of  Ki^^hta  waa  •uffi^nNl  ti>  clnip.* 

I>.t;«fr«  Hut  th«*  ni<«t  <*iritiii;f  c|iit^ti«in  of  thia  lont*  ami  »ti>rrri;k 

y*'*]/       arMinn  waa,  what  |»unift)iiut*iit  shouM  Im«  infltrtnl  un  th*>M>  m.-i. 

UUmiitT    whii  hail,  ditrin;;  thn  intrnrai  )iftwi*««n  thf«  diMnltitinti  **f  th* 

t>if<*nl   I^arltanu'iit  an*!  tlit*  IC«*Tiihitiiin,  hiv«n  th««  a<iriA«-r«  *-r 

thr  tiHiU  of  i*)iar|i»fl  and  Jmmt*n,     It  waa  happv  fi*r  FM.>!Mri<l 

that,  at  this  rriM,  a  prinrn*  whu  U^loni^^l  tn  n«*ith«*r  •!  hi*r 

fiM*tiiin«,  whi>  l«*TtNl  ni*ithi>r.  who  liatr«l  in^ithi-r,  aiitl  fiKi>.  for 

thr  a^vNiUBpliahnK'nt  of  a  |fn*at  dfl««i^i,  wi«b«*«|  ti>  tnik**  t:*«*  "i 

buth,  waa  tli«*  ni««li*rat«ir  U-twi^fn  thf*m. 

Tbr  twii  |iaiii«ni  Wf-n*  nnw  in  a  |MMiitiiin  r|i«f|%  n*»«*iii)il:;.^' 
that  in  whu-h  th**v  ha4l  U^'n  twt«ntv-4«itfht  Tram  U«fi>r%-.     TK- 
partT  inil«««^i  whi<*h  IumI  thf*n  U*«*n  iin<li'rni<Mit  waa  iii>vi  <:!•}«: 
most:  htit  thi*  undli>c^  U-twf«-n  th«*  nitiutinn*  i«  ••n«*  •  t  M.. 
m(i«t  |ii-rftM't  that  i'.in  U'  fniiiiil  in  hutun.      It^th  xh**  Ki--T< 
rati' III  ami  th<*   i<«'ii>liitaiin  wm*  a«'*Nini|>hiihfl««l  \*\  •-•4ihY««  i.« 
At   th«*    I<«*iittiratiMn.  thi«i*   |Mihtirian«   wIh^   wfn*    |«^-ii!i.irii 
BmloiM  fur  hlH*rtr  aiMi«tt*i|  U*  n-tiitahhiih  ni«'nart*h«  :    ar  ^). 
!!■•«• 'Ititmn    thiMi*    |M*litiriAii«    wh**    w«-n*    |«vMharl;i     /«  il<    .<• 
for  nii>iiar«'h«    a««i«ti-«l    tii   «iiit|ii*al«»   liU'iiT.       Hi**  4*a«.il<* 
wiiuM.  at  th«*  f'*nii«-r  r«>iijiiiictiin',  ha«t«  Iw^-n  ahir  ti*  •'(l>^  '. 
n«>thini;   wit  hi 'lit   th<*   h'-l|>  ff  Ihintaji*   wh<>   hati  f'>iii;ht    f<  r 
the*   «*>*%<*niuit;    ii«T    wtiiiM    thr    Whiu*.    at    th*'    latti-r   r.  :. 
juni-tun-,    hiiT»-   i*(ri*n<«l   a   mii-i-f-uful    n-^utani**   X»»  ar(>;^r.&r 
|iow«'r,   ha«l   hi*    nut    Im^-h    )«u*kiMl   hv    nif«n   wh«*  hail    a    ^*     ■ 
abort  tiin«*  iM'f'irv*  «*«*nih'inn''«l  n*iijitAMt'«*   %••  arl>itnir\  j-  «•  • 
aa  a   ik-adU  iin.     «  onapirntiiit  aninni;  th««i*    hy   wh*  m,   :- 
ItffV*.  th<*  nival  fanii!]!   wa«  linnicht  liai^k.  w^  n*   II«I1:«.  t«(- 
hail.  in  tht*  <laT»  «'f  th^-  t«rii;n%  «>f  I'liarh-a  th«*   Firftt.  V*  i  k 
down  thi*  S|<ak>T    in   tiki-   ('hair  hr  main  ffn***.  wh:!*     K' «   ^ 
Ktid  kn'«*k«*«l  for  ailmiMi*in  m  vain;   Ini^iiliUhj.  wh-**--  i:^" 
waa  sul-vi'nUHl  tii  thi*  ni«*nii>rahk*  d««ath  warmnt;  ami  iViti:- 
wh«««*  •*an  Im^uI  hail  rut  t*tf,  and  wh««.  in  r«*tum.  hvl  *«  r:.-- 
tht*  I'hii'f  |iart  in  rutting  ••(T  Ijamri  hrad.     Am«»n^  !h«*  ••  ^* 
who,  in  W>*<,  li^rvl  th**  intitation  tii  William  Wfn*  <*,  n:}r.  :.. 
wbti  IumI  lon^^  rnforrrd  X\%r  dutj  «*f  t>hii*Tini;   Nrr«>:   I^azi'  v 
who  lia<l  lii*rn  iniprarh«'d  f«»r  rndraTiiuhu^  t«i  r«tal4uh  mi^- 
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tary  despotism ;  and  Lumlej,  whose  bloodhounds  had  tracked  CHAP. 
Monmouth  to  that  last  sad  hidingplace  among  the  fern,  ^j^^'  ^ 
Both  in  1660  and  in  1688,  while  the  fiite  of  the  nation  still 
hrmg  in  the  balance,  forgiveness  was  exchanged  between  the 
hostile  factions.  On  both  occasions  the  reconciliation,  which 
had  seemed  to  be  cordial  in  the  hour  of  danger,  proved  false 
and  hollow  in  the  hour  of  triumph.  As  soon  as  Charles  the 
Second  was  at  Whitehall,  the  Cavalier  forgot  the  good  service 
recently  done  by  the  Presbyterians,  and  remembered  only 
their  old  offences.  As  soon  as  William  was  King,  too  many 
of  the  Whigs  began  to  demand  vengeance  for  all  that  they 
had,  in  the  days  of  the  Bye  House  plot,  suffered  at  the  hands 
of  the  Tories.  On  both  occasions  the  Sovereign  found  it 
difficult  to  save  the  vanquished  party  from  the  fdry  of  his 
triumphant  supporters ;  and  on  both  occasions  those  whom 
he  had  disappointed  of  their  revenge  mur^iured  bitterly 
against  the  government  which  had  been  so  weak  and  un- 
gxateful  as  to  protect  its  foes  against  its  friends. 

So  early  as  the  twenty-fifth  of  March,  William  called  the 
asttention  of  the  Commons  to  the  expediency  of  quieting  the 
pbUic  mind  by  an  amnesty.  He  expressed  his  hope  that  a 
bin  of  general  pardon  and  oblivion  would  be  as  speedily  as 
poidble  presented  for  his  sanction,  and  that  no  exceptions 
noald  be  made,  except  such  as  were  absolutely  necessary  for 
file  Tindication  of  public  justice  and  for  the  safety  of  the 
•tele.  The  Commons  unanimously  agreed  to  thank  him  for 
Hot  instance  of  his  paternal  kindness:  but  they  suffered 
anny  weeks  to  pass  without  taking  any  step  towards  the 
aeeoiiiplishment  of  his  wish.  When  at  length  the  subject 
veamned,  it  was  resumed  in  such  a  manner  as  plainly 
that  the  majority  had  no  real  intention  of  putting  an 
to  {he  suspense  which  embittered  the  lives  of  all  those 
who  were  conscious  that,  in  their  zeal  for  prerogative, 
%tff  liad  sometimes  overstepped  the  exact  line  traced  by  law. 
categories  were  framed,  some  of  which  were  so  exten- 
to  include  tens  of  thousands  of  delinquents ;  and  the 
xesolTed  that,  under  every  one  of  these  categories, 
OOeptions  should  be  made.  Then  came  the  examina- 
Uto  tiie  cases  of  individuals.  Numerous  culprits  and 
waie  summoned  to  the  bar ;  the  debates  were  long 
ttp;  and  it  soon  became  evident  that  the  work 
iatiainslilii  The  summer  glided  away:  the  autumn 
flidiig:  the  session  could  not  last  much  longer; 
>  tmhre  distinct  inquisitions,  which  the  ComxnoiA 
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CHAP,     their  decision  on  Oates's  writ  of  error  had  been  censured  in 
.   ^^V  .  the  Painted  Chamber.    They  had  been  plainly  told  across  the 


table  that  they  were  nnjnst  judges ;  and  the  imputation  was 

not  the  less  irritating  because  they  were  conscious  that  it  was 

deserved.    They  refused  to  make  any  concession;   and  the 

Bill  of  Bights  was  suffered  to  drop.*^ 

Disputes         But  the  most  exciting  question  of  this  long  and  stormy 

Bm^of^       session  was,  what  punishment  should  be  inflicted  on  those  men 

Indemnity,  who  had,  during  the  intenrallbetween  the  dissolution  of  the 

Oxford  Parliament  and  the  Bevolution,  been  the  advisers  or 

the  tools  of  Charles  and  James.     It  was  happy  for  England 

that,  at  this  crisis,  a  prince  who  belonged  to  neither  of  her 

Actions,  who  loved  neither,  who  hated  neither,  and  who,  for 

the  accomplishment  of  a  great  design,  wished  to  make  use  of 

both,  was  the  moderator  between  them. 

The  two  parties  were  now  in  a  position  closely  resembling 
that  in  which  they  had  been  twenty-eight  years  before.  The 
party  indeed  which  had  then  been  undermost  was  now  upper- 
most :  but  the  analogy  between  the  situations  is  one  of  the 
most  perfect  that  can  be  found  in  history.  Both  the  Besto- 
ration  and  the  Bevolution  were  accomplished  by  coalitions. 
At  the  Bestoration,  those  politicians  who  were  peculiarly 
zealous  for  liberty  assisted  to  reestablish  monarchy :  at  the 
Bevolution  those  politicians  who  were  peculiarly  zealous 
for  monarchy  assisted  to  vindicate  liberty.  The  Cavalier 
would,  at  the  former  conjuncture,  have  been  able  to  effect 
nothing  without  the  help  of  Puritans  who  had  fought  for 
the  Covenant;  nor  would  the  Whig,  at  the  latter  con- 
jimcture,  have  offered  a  successful  resistance  to  arbitrary 
power,  had  he  not  been  backed  by  men  who  had  a  very 
short  time  before  condenmed  resistance  to  arbitrary  power 
as  a  deadly  sin.  Conspicuous  among  those  by  whom,  m 
1660,  the  royal  family  was  brought  back,  were  Hollis,  who 
had,  in  the  days  of  tiie  tyranny  of  Charles  the  First,  held 
down  the  Speaker  in  the  chair  by  main  force,  while  Black 
Bod  knocked  for  admission  in  vain ;  Ingoldsby,  whose  name 
was  subscribed  to  the  memorable  death  warrant;  and  Prynne, 
whose  ears  Laud  had  cut  off,  and  who,  in  return,  had  borne 
the  chief  part  in  cutting  off  Laud's  head.  Among  the  seven 
who,  in  1688,  signed  the  invitation  to  William  were  Compton, 
who  had  long  enforced  the  duty  of  obeying  Nero ;  Danby, 
who  had  been  impeached  for  endeavouring  to  establish  mili- 

*  Tlie  history  of  this  Bill  maj  he  traced  in  the  Joonals  of  the  two  Houms,  and 
is  fhtfB  Dehates. 
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tary  despotism ;  and  Lundey,  whose  bloodhounds  had  tiacked  CHAP. 
Uoomouth  to  that  last  sad  hidingplace  among  the  fern.  .. .  _  . 
Both  in  1660  and  in  1688,  while  the  &.te  of  the  nation  still 
hung  in  the  balance,  forgiveness  was  exchanged  between  the 
hostile  factions.  On  both  occaaions  the  reconciliation,  which 
hnd  seemed  to  be  cordial  in  the  honr  of  danger,  proved  ialse 
and  hollow  in  the  hour  of  triiunph.  As  soon  as  Chajrles  the 
Second  was  at  Whitehall,  the  Cavalier  forgot  the  good  service 
recentij  done  by  the  Presbyterians,  and  remembered  only 
their  old  offences.  As  soon  as  William  was  King,  too  many 
of  the  Whigs  began  to  demand  vengeance  for  all  that  they 
bad,  in  the  days  of  the  Rye  House  plot,  suffered  at  the  hands 
of  &B  Tories.  On  both  occasions  the  Sovereign  found  it 
difficult  to  save  the  vanquished  party  from  the  fary  of  Mb 
taiumphant  supporters ;  and  on  both  occasions  those  whom 
he  had  disappointed  of  their  revenge  mormnred  bitterly 
against  the  government  which  had  been  so  weaJc  and  un- 
gxateful  as  to  protect  its  foes  against  its  friends. 

So  early  as  the  twenty-fifth  of  March,  William  called  the 
attention  of  the  Commons  to  the  expediency  of  quieting  the 
poUic  mind  by  an  amnesty.  He  expressed  his  hope  that  a 
Ul  of  general  pardon  and  oblivion  would  be  as  speedily  as 
posrible  presented  for  his  sanction,  and  that  no  exceptions 
mmld  be  made,  except  such  as  were  absolutely  necessary  for 
fte  Tindication  of  public  justice  and  for  the  safety  of  the 
state.  The  Commons  unanimously  agreed  to  thank  him  for 
flog  instance  of  his  paternal  kindness :  but  they  suffered 
mmaj  weeks  to  pass  without  taking  any  step  tewards  the 
aeeomplishmeut  of  his  wish.  When  at  length  the  subject 
«■■  reeumed,  it  was  resumed  in  such  a  manner  as  plainly 
Amnd  that  the  majority  had  no  real  intention  of  putting  an 
«ad  to  ibe  suspense  which  embittered  the  lives  of  all  lHose 
Tories  who  \vor\.:  conscious  that,  in  their  zeal  for  prerogative, 
thej  had  sometimijB  overstepped  the  exact  line  traoed  bylaw. 
Tmlve  categories  were  framed,  some  of  which  were  so  exten- 
mn  as  to  include  tens  of  thoxuands  of  delinquents ;  and  the 
HoDse  resolved  that,  under  every  oue  of  these  categories, 
•ome  exceptions  should  be  made.  Then  came  the  examina- 
tion  iato  the  caaes  of  individuals.  Numerous  culprits  and 
I  rf^^^i^wes  were  sununoned  to  the  bar ;  the  debates  were  long 
I  iharp;    and    it  soon   became   evident  that  the  work 

Interminable.  The  summer  glided  away :  the  autumn 
ulnilg:  the  session  could  not  last  much  longer; 
I  twebe  distinct  inquisitions,  which  the  CommiCfDa 
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CHAP,     had  resolved  to  institute,  only  three  had  been  brought  to  a 
close.     It  was  necessary  to  let  the  bill  drop  for  that  year.* 


^^^ 


Last  days  Among  the  many  offenders  whose  names  were  mentioned 
of  Jeffreys,  j^^  ^j^^  course  of  these  enqniries,  was  one  who  stood  alone  and 
nnapproached  in  gmlt  and  infamy,  and  whom  Whigs  and 
Tories  were  equally  wiUing  to  leav'e  to  the  extreme  rigour  of 
the  law.  On  that  terrible  day  which  was  succeeded  by  the 
Irish  Night,  the  roar  of  a  great  city  disappointed  of  its  re- 
venge had  followed  JeflBreys  to  the  drawbridge  of  the  Tower. 
His  imprisonment  was  not  strictly  legal :  but  he  at  first  ac- 
cepted with  thanks  and  blessings  the  protection  which  those 
dark  walls,  made  famous  by  so  many  crimes  and  sorrows, 
afforded  him  against  the  fury  of  the  multitude.t  Soon,  how- 
ever, he  became  sensible  that  his  life  was  still  in  imminent 
peril.  For  a  time  he  flattered  himself  with  the  hope  that  a 
writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  would  liberate  him  fix)m  his  confine- 
ment, and  that  he  should  be  able  to  steal  away  to  some 
foreign  country,  and  to  hide  himself  with  part  of  his  ill 
gotten  wealth  from  the  detestation  of  mankind :  but,  tiU  the 
government  was  settled,  there  was  no  Court  competent  to 
grant  a  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  govern- 
ment had  been  settled,  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  sus- 
pended. J  Whether  the  legal  guilt  of  murder  could  be  brought 
home  to  Jeffreys  may  be  doubted.  But  he  was  morally  guilty 
of  so  many  murders  that,  if  there  had  been  no  other  way  of 
reaching  his  life,  a  retrospective  Act  of  Attainder  would  hare 
been  clamorously  demanded  by  the  whole  nation.  A  dispo- 
sition to  triumph  over  the  fallen  has  never  been  one  of  the 
besetting  sins  of  Englishmen:  but  the  hatred  of  which 
Jeffreys  was  the  object  was  without  a  parallel  in  our  historj-, 
and  partook  but  too  largely  of  the  savageness  of  his  own 
nature.  The  people,  where  he  was  concerned,  were  as  cruel 
as  himself,  and  exulted  in  his  misery  as  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  exult  in  the  miserj'  of  convicts  listening  to  the 
sentence  of  death,  and  of  families  clad  in  mourning.  The 
rabble  congregated  before  his  deserted  mansion  in  Duke 
Street,  and  read  on  the  door,  with  shouts  of  laughter,  the 
bills  which  announced  the  sale  of  his  property.  Even  deli- 
cate women,  who  had  tears  for  highwaymen  and  house- 
breakers, breathed  nothing  but  vengeance  against  him.    The 

•  See  Grey  8  d*»batc8»  and  the  Com-  f  Halifax  MS.  in  the  British  Musenm. 

mont*  Journals  from  March  to  July.  X  The  Life  and  Death  of  George  Lord 

The  twelve  catej^ries  will  be  found  in  Jeffreys :  Finch*8  speech  in  Grey*8  !)•• 

tilke  Jonniala  of  the  23rd  and  29th  of  bates,*  March  1.  16^. 
Max  md(J  of  the  8th  of  June. 
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lampoons  on  him  which  were  hawked  about  the  town  were  CHAP, 
distinguished  by  an  atrocity  rare  even  in  those  days.*  Hang-  .  ^  *  . 
ing  wonld  be  too  mild  a  death  for  him :  a  grave  nnder  the 
gibbet  wonld  be  too  respectable  a  resting  place :  he  ought  to 
be  whipped  to  death  at  the  cart's  tail :  he  ought  to  be  tor- 
tured like  an  Indian:  he  ought  to  be  devoured  alive.  The 
street  poets  portioned  out  all  his  joints  with  cannibal  ferocity, 
and  computed  how  many  pounds  of  steaks  might  be  cut  fix)m 
his  well  fsittened  carcass.  Nay,  the  rage  of  his  enemies  was 
such  that,  in  language  seldom  heard  in  England,  they  pro- 
claimed their  wish  that  he  might  go  to  the  place  of  wailing 
and  gnashing  of  teeth,  to  the  worm  that  never  dies,  to  the 
fixe  that  is  never  quenched.  They  exhorted  him  to  hang 
Kimn^lf  in  his  garters,  and  to  cut  his  throat  with  his  razor. 
They  put  up  horrible  prayers  that  he  might  not  be  able  to 
vepent,  that  he  might  die  the  same  hard-hearted,  wicked 
Jefieys  that  he  had  lived.  His  spirit,  as  mean  in  adversity 
as  insolent  and  inhuman  in  prosperity,  sank  down  under  the 
load  of  public  abhorrence.  His  constitution,  originally  bad, 
mad  much  impaired  by  intemperance,  was  completely  broken 
by  distress  and  anxiety.  He  was  tormented  by  a  cruel  in- 
ternal disease,  which  the  most  skilful  surgeons  of  that  age 
were  seldom  able  to  relieve.  One  solace  was  left  to  him, 
brandy.  Even  when  he  had  causes  to  try  and  coimcils  to 
attend,  he  had  seldom  gone  to  bed  sober.  Now,  when  he 
bad  nothing  to  occupy  his  mind  save  terrible  recollections 
and  terrible  forebodings,  he  abandoned  himself  without  re- 
aerve  to  his  favourite  vice.  Manv  believed  him  to  be  bent  on 
shortening  his  life  by  excess.  He  thouglit  it  better,  they 
.  aaid,  to  go  off  in  a  drunken  fit  than  to  be  hacked  by  Eetch, 
or  torn  limb  fix)m  limb  by  the  populace. 

Once  he  was  roused  from  a  state  of  abject  despondency  by 
aa  agreeable  sensation,  speedily  followed  by  a  mortifying  dis- 
afipuuiiuient,  A  parcel  had  been  left  for  him  at  the  Tower. 
It  ^peazed  to  be  a  barrel  of  Colchester  oysters,  his  favourite 
daisiiea.  He  was  greatly  moved:  for  there  are  moments 
nben  tboae  who  least  deserve  affection  are  pleased  to  think 
Aai  tbej  inspire  it.     ^^  Thank  God,"  he  exclaimed,  ^^  I  have 


_  nany  othipr  pieces,  Jef-  fession  made  in  the  Time  of  his  Sickness 

fayrfi  Bkfjff  Um  letter  to  the  Lord  in  the  Tower;  Hickeringiirs  Crrcniuny- 

"       dor  ttpotiiig  to  him  the  senti-  monger ;  a  broadside  entitled  "  O  rare 

of  th*  people,  the  Elegy  on  Dan-  show !     O  rare  sight !     O  strange  nion- 

SlH^prBeld's  Ghost  to  Jeffreys,  ster !    The  like  not  in  Europe !    To  be 

~ds  PMitioii  of  Widows  and  seen  near  Tower  Ilill,  a  few  doors  be- 

GUldbeB  in  the  West,   the  yond  the  Lion's  den.** 

'■  IMeeorery  and  Con- 
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(2HAP.  still  some  friends  left."  He  opened  the  barrel;  and  from 
^  among  a  heap  of  shells  out  tumbled  a  stoat  hatter."^ 

It  does  not  appear  that  one  of  the  flatterers  or  buffoons 
whom  he  had  enriched  out  of  the  plunder  of  his  victims  came 
to  comfort  him  in  the  day  of  trouble.  But  he  was  not  left  in 
utter  solitude.  John  Tutchin,  whom  he  had  sentenced  to  bo 
flogged  every  fortnight  for  seven  years,  made  his  way  into 
the  Tower,  and  presented  himself  before  the  fidlen  oppressor. 
Poor  Jeffreys,  humbled  to  the  dust,  behaved  with  abject 
civility,  and  called  for  wine.  **  I  am  glad,  sir,"  he  said,  "  to 
see  you."  "  And  I  am  glad,"  answered  the  resentful  Whig, 
"to  see  Tour  Lordship  in  this  place."  "I  served  my  master," 
said  Jeffreys:  "I  was  bound  in  conscience  to  do  so."  "Where 
was  your  conscience,"  said  Tutchin,  "  when  you  passed  that 
sentence  on  me  at  Dorchester?"  "It  was  set  down  in  my 
instructions,"  answered  Jeffreys,  fawningly,  "that  I  was  to 
show  no  mercy  to  men  like  you,  men  of  parts  and  courage. 
When  I  went  back  to  court  I  was  reprimanded  for  my 
lenity."t  Even  Tutchin,  acrimonious  as  was  his  nature,  and 
great  as  were  his  wrongs,  seems  to  have  been  a  little  mollified 
by  the  pitiable  spectacle  which  he  had  at  first  contemplated 
with  vindictive  pleasure.  He  always  denied  the  truth  of  the 
rei>ort  that  he  was  the  person  who  sent  the  Colchester  barrel 
to  the  Tower. 

A  more  benevolent  man,  John  Sharp,  the  excellent  Dean  of 
Norwich,  forced  himself  to  visit  the  prisoner.  It  was  a  pain- 
ful task:  but  Sharp  had  been  treated  by  Jeffreys,  in  old 
times,  as  kindly  as  it  was  in  the  nature  of  Jeffreys  to  treat 
anybody,  and  had  once  or  twice  been  able,  by  patiently 
waiting  till  the  storm  of  curses  and  invectives  had  spent 
itself,  and  by  dexterously  seizing  the  moment  of  good  humour, 
to  obtain  for  unhappy  fiunilies  some  mitigation  of  their  suf- 
ferings. The  prisoner  was  surprised  and  pleased.  "  What," 
he  said,  "  dare  you  own  me  nowP"  It  was  in  vain,  however, 
that  the  amiable  divine  tried  to  give  salutary  pain  to  that 
seared  conscience.  Jeffreys,  instead  of  acknowledging  his 
guilt,  exclaimed  vehemently  against  the  injustice  of  man- 
kind. "  People  call  me  a  murderer  for  doing  what  at  the 
timo  was  applauded  by  some  who  are  now  high  in  public 
fikvour.  They  call  me  a  drunkard  because  I  take  ptmch  to 
relieve  me  in  my  agony."  He  would  not  admit  that,  as 
President  of  the  High  Commission,  he  had  done  anything 

*  Life  and  Death  of  George  Lord  J?f-        f  Totchin  himaelf  givea  thia  namtire 
AvjrB,  in  the  Bloodj  Aasiaea. 
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that  deserred  Teproach.  His  colle^;aea,  he  said,  were  the  real     chap. 
criminals ;  and  now  they  threw  aU  the  hlame  on  him.     He       ^^'  - 
spoke  with  pectdiar  asperity  of  Sprat,  who  had  nndoabtedly 
been  the  most  hanuiDe  and  moderate  member  of  the  board. 

It  soon  became  clear  that  the  wicked  judge  was  fast  sink- 
ing under  the  weight  of  bodily  and  mental  suffering.  Doctor 
John  Scott,  prebendary  of  Sahit  Panl's,  a  clei^yman  of  great 
sanctity,  and  author  of  the  Christian  Life,  a  treatise  once 
widely  renowned,  waa  summoned,  probably  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  his  intimate  friend  Sharp,  to  the  bedside  of  the 
dying  man.  It  was  in  vain,  however,  that  Scott  spoke,  as 
Siarp  had  already  spoken,  of  the  hideous  butcheries  of  Dor- 
chester and  Taonton.  To  the  last  Jef&eys  continued  to 
repeat  that  those  who  thought  him  cruel  did  not  know  what 
hia  orders  were,  that  he  deserved  praise  instead  of  blame,  and 
Hat  his  clemen(^  had  drawn  on  him  the  extreme  displeasure 
of  hia  master.* 

Diaease,  assisted  by  strong  drink  and  by  misery,  did  its 
mtk  fiut.  The  patient's  stomach  rejected  all  nourishment. 
He  dwindled  in  a  few  weeks  from  a  portly  and  even  corpulent 
BUI  to  a  skeleton.  On  the  eighteenth  of  April  he  died, 
in  tiie  forty-first  year  of  his  age.  He  had  been  Chief  Justice 
of  tlie  King's  Bench  at  thirty-five,  and  Lord  Chancellor  at 
Qiiity-fleveD.  In  the  whole  history  of  the  English  bar  there 
ii  no  other  instance  of  so  rapid  an  elevation,  or  of  so  terrible 
•  IdL  The  emaciated  corpse  was  laid,  with  all  privacy,  next 
to  Uie  corpse  of  Monmouth  in  the  chapel  of  the  Tower .f 

*  &■  th*  lifs  of  Archbiihop  Sbup  qui  lea  tmuva  dn  mime  goast,  et  do 
tfUvaoD.    Wb»t  pUHd  Mween  Scott     mime    assauoanement  que   fureiit    lea 


ah  JmijL    Sre  Tiadall's  Histoi;  ;     bomme  CUadiaaKiD~£pot 
ad,  IB.  S12.     Eadurd's  mformant,     HppelU    depnis    la   viande  de   Dieox." 


Jiftm  TU  nMrd  by  Soott  to  Sir  demiere  doiit  Agrippini 

■h  JmijL    Sre  Tiodall's  Histoi;  ;  bomme  CUadioi 

?..   --!  ...»      t:..  .1   _a-.      ,■ —   ...  iippella    depui* 

Alurforio  Kska:  '^Le  Chanct^lici  ei 

■d  pnd  ODpcntomtiei  of  knowing  mort  dans  la  Tour  ?  "    Fasquin  HDSwera : 

Mk,  mid  that  Jeffre^a  died,  not.  as  "  II  eitoit  trap  fld&le  i  ion  Boi  l^timu, 

|i^^  balwred,  of  dnuk,  but  of  the  et  tiop  Labile  dans  lea  loii  du  rojuume, 

Tht  distinction  is  of  little  im-  pour  ichupppr  i  rUaurpateor  qu'il  ne 

UT.    It  ii  certiiin  that  Jefitjaviui  Touloit   point   reconnaimre.      QuiUemot 

r   iTitrnipcrati- :    and   his   maUd)-  prit  Boin  de  fairc  publier  que  ce  null- 

ae  which  intfinprniiii^i.-  n^.torionaly  heureui  prisonnicr  eatoit  attaqiii  d'une 

to  a^^raTBti?.  li^iTc  miUigne:  mail,  a  parler  fnnche- 

Jm  a  Full  ami  Trii>' .V:'i'uLiTit  of  tbr  meat,   il   Tirioit   peat-«BUe  encore,  a'il 

h  of  Gfor^:*  l-rl  Jilfn  V-,  licensed  n'atoil  ricn  mangi  que  da  la  maindcasa 

bldn  of  hia  dralh.     Tlic  wretched  unciena  cniaiulen."— Le  FfSlin  de  Ooil- 

■"'^ n«»er  w.^in-  nl  repeating  lumol,   1689.     Dangeau  (May  7.)  men- 

Wpoiaonisihy  ttienaurper.  tions  a  report  that  Jefireys  bad  poiaiined 

^Wt  Mawge  ua  n  apecimeii  himself.     In  16S3  the  coipse  of  JefTreya 

•  M  which  WiLtiam  was  waa,  by  the  royal  permiaslou,  remoTed 

■'  "Il  mrrort,"  anya  Puqnin,  from  the  chapel  of  ihe  Tower,  and  laid 

^it  (AaiDpi^oDa  an  (HiaD-  io  the  chorch  of  St.  Marj  Aldennarj. 
jtiloDiuer  daus  la  Toor, 
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CHAP.  The  £dl  of  this  man,  once  so  great  and  so  much  dreaded, 
J^^*  .  the  horror  with  which  he  wa«  regarded  by  all  the  respectable 
TbeWhigf  xnembers  of  his  own  party,  the  manner  in  which  the  least 
w^Uw  respectable  members  of  that  party  renounced  fellowship  with 
Xiog.  him  in  his  distress,  and  threw  on  him  the  whole  blame  of 
crimes  which  they  had  encouraged  him  to  commit,  ought  to 
have  been  a  lesson  to  those  intemperate  friends  of  liberty  who 
were  clamouring  for  a  new  proscription.  But  it  was  a  lesson 
which  too  many  of  them  disregarded.  The  King  had,  at  the 
very  commencement  of  his  reign,  displeased  them  by  appoint- 
ing a  few  Tories  and  Trimmers  to  high  offices ;  and  the  dis- 
content excited  by  these  appointments  had  been  inflamed  by 
his  attempt  to  obtain  a  general  amnesty  for  the  vanquished. 
He  was  in  truth  not  a  man  to  be  popular  with  the  vindictive 
zealots  of  any  faction.  For  among  his  peculiarities  was  a 
certain  ungracious  humanity  which  rarely  conciliated  his  foes, 
which  often  provoked  his  adherents,  but  in  which  he  doggedly 
persisted,  without  troubling  himself  either  about  the  thank- 
lessness  of  those  whom  he  had  saved  from  destruction,  or 
about  the  rage  of  those  whom  he  had  disappointed  of  their 
revenge.  Some  of  the  Whigs  now  spoke  of  him  as  bitterly  as 
they  had  ever  spoken  of  either  of  his  imcles.  He  was  a  Stuart 
after  all,  and  was  not  a  Stuart  for  nothing.  Like  the  rest  ol 
the  race,  he  loved  arbitrary  power.  In  Holland,  he  had  suc- 
ceeded in  making  himself,  under  the  forms  of  a  republican 
polity,  scarcely  less  absolute  than  the  old  hereditary  Counts 
had  been.  In  consequence  of  a  strange  combination  of  eir- 
ciunstances,  his  interest  had,  during  a  short  time,  coincided 
witli  the  interest  of  the  English  people :  but,  though  he  had 
been  a  deliverer  by  accident,  he  was  a  despot  by  nature.  He 
had  no  sympathy  with  the  just  resentments  of  the  Whigs. 
He  had  objects  in  view  which  the  Whigs  would  not  willingly 
suffer  any  Sovereign  to  attain.  He  knew  that  the  Tories  were 
the  only  tools  for  his  ptirpose.  He  had,  therefore,  from  the 
moment  at  which  he  took  his  seat  on  the  throne,  &voured 
them  unduly.  He  was  now  trying  to  procure  an  indemnity 
for  those  very  delinquents  whom  he  had,  a  few  months  before, 
described  in  his  Declaration  as  deserving  of  exemplary  punish- 
ment. In  November  he  had  told  the  world  that  the  crimes 
in  which  these  men  had  borne  a  part  had  made  it  the  duty  of 
subjects  to  violate  their  oath  of  aUegianee,  of  soldiers  to  desert 
their  standards,  of  children  to  make  war  on  their  parents. 
With  what  consistencv  then  could  he  recommend  that  such 
crimes  should  be  covered  by  a  general  oblivion  ?    And  was 
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there  not  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  he  wished  to  save  the     CHAP, 
agents  of  tyranny  from  the  fate  which  they  merited,  in  the  ^  ^^'   . 
hope  that,  at  some  future  time,  they  might  serve  him  as  un- 
scrapulously  as  they  had  served  his  &ther  in  law  ?  * 

Of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  who  were  ani-  lutcm- 
mated  by  these  feelings,  the  fiercest  and  most  audacious  was  ^^*^  ^ 
Howe.  He  went  so  far  on  one  occasion  as  to  move  that  an 
enquiry  should  be  instituted  into  the  proceedings  of  the 
P&rliament  of  1685,  and  that  some  note  of  infamy  should  be 
put  on  all  who,  in  that  Parliament,  had  voted  with  the  Court. 
This  absurd  and  mischievous  motion  was  discountenanced 
by  all  the  most  respectable  Whigs,  and  strongly  opposed  by 
Birch  and  Maynard.f  Howe  was  forced  to  give  way :  but  he 
was  a  man  whom  no  check  could  abash :  and  he  was  encou- 
raged by  the  applause  of  many  hotheaded  members  of  his 
party,  who  were  far  fix)m  foreseeing  that  he  would,  after 
baying  been  the  most  rancorous  and  unprincipled  of  Whigs, 
become,  at  no  distant  time,  the  most  rancorous  and  miprin- 
cqiled  of  Tories. 

This  quickwitted,  restless,  and  malignant  politician,  though  Attack 
himself  occupying  a  lucrative  place  in  the  royal  household,  ^^2^*^'" 
declaimed,  day  after  day,  against  the  manner  in  which  the 
great  offices  of  state  were  filled ;  and  his  declamations  were 
echoed  in  tones  somewhat  less  sharp  and  vehement,  by  other 
orators.  No  man,  they  said,  who  had  been  a  minister  of 
Chazles  or  of  James  ought  to  be  a  minister  of  William.  The 
fixat  attack  was  directed  against  the  Lord  President  Caer- 
martben.  Howe  moved  that  an  address  should  be  presented 
to  tbe  King,  requesting  that  all  persons  who  had  ever  been 
impeacbed  by  the  Commons  might  be  dismissed  from  His 
Xiqcsty's  counsels  and  presence.  The  debate  on  this  motion 
naa  repeatedly  adjourned.  While  the  event  was  doubtful, 
Wmiain  sent  Dykvelt  to  expostulate  with  Howe.  Howe  was 
obdurate.  He  was  what  is  vulgarly  called  a  disinterested 
■an;  that  is  to  say,  he  valued  money  less  than  the  pleasure 
of  VQnIiiig  his  spleen  and  of  making  a  sensation.  ^^  I  am  doing 
tta.Eog  a  service,"  he  said :  ^^  I  am  rescuing  him  from  false 
ftionds ;  and,  as  to  my  place,  that  shall  never  be  a  gag  to 
me  from  speakhig  my  mind."     The  motion  was  made, 


mnnerons  pieces  in  which  Th«t  *11  the  ills  by  our  whole  moe  designed 

Whip  Tent«Hi  their  an-  ^"^^5?   ^""^^  ^""   acx-ompllshmcnt  might 

m  if  movt  Cnnons  than  the  poem  *TIb  thon  that  art  dtvivod  thU  point  to  clear. 

At  Ohiat  of  Charles  the  Second.  Wliich  we  have  laboured  for  tlu-w  four-acore 

Winiamthus:  ^^^" 

,wliom  the  fates  onlain  t  Grey's  Debates,  June  VI,  \ftH^. 
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OTj^.  but  completely  failed.  In  truth  the  proposition,  that  mere 
^  accusation,  never  prosecuted  to  conviction,  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  decisive  proof  of  guilt,  was  shocking  to  natural 
justice.  The  faults  of  Caermarthen  had  doubtless  been  great ; 
but  thej  had  been  exaggerated  hj  party  spirit,  had  been  ex- 
piated by  severe  suffering,  and  had  been  redeemed  by  recent 
and  eminent  services.  At  the  time  when  he  raised  the  great 
couniy  of  York  in  arms  against  Popery  and  iyranny,  he  had 
been  assured  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  Whigs  that  all  old 
quarrels  were  forgotten.  Howe  indeed  maintained  that  the 
civilities  which  had  passed  in  the  moment  of  peril  signified 
nothing.  "  When  a  viper  is  on  my  hand,"  he  said,  "  I  am 
very  tender  of  him  :  but  as  soon  as  I  have  him  on  the  ground, 
I  set  my  foot  on  him  and  crush  him."  The  Lord  President, 
however,  was  so  strongly  supported  that,  after  a  discussion 
which  lasted  three  days,  his  enemies  did  not  venture  to  take 
fhe  sense  of  the  House  on  the  motion  against  him.  In  the 
course  of  the  debate  a  grave  constitutional  question  was  inci- 
dentally raised.  This  question  was  whether  a  pardon  could 
be  pleaded  in  bar  of  a  parliamentary  impeachment.  The 
Commons  resolved,  without  a  division,  that  a  pardon  could 
not  be  so  pleaded.* 
Attack  on  The  next  attack  was  made  on  Halifax.  He  was  in  a  much 
^•^^*"*  more  invidious  position  than  Caermarthen,  who  had,  under 
pretence  of  iU  health,  withdrawn  himself  almost  entirely  from 
business.  Halifax  was  generally  regarded  as  the  chief  adviser 
of  the  Crown,  and  was  in  an  especial  manner  held  responsible 
for  all  the  faults  which  had  been  committed  with  respect  to 
Ireland.  The  evils  which  had  brought  that  kingdom  .to  ruin 
might,  it  was  said,  have  been  averted  by  timely  precaution,  or 
remedied  by  vigorous  exertion.  But  the  government  had  fore- 
seen nothing :  it  had  done  little ;  and  that  little  had  been  done 
neither  at  the  right  time  nor  in  the  right  way.  Negotiation 
had  been  employed  instead  of  troops,  when  a  few  troops  might 
have  sufficed.  A  few  troops  had  been  sent  when  many  were 
needed.  The  troops  that  had  been  sent  had  been  ill  equipped 
and  ill  commanded.  Such,  the  vehement  Whigs  exclaimed, 
were  the  natural  fruits  of  that  great  error  which  King  William 
had  committed  on  the  first  day  of  his  reign.  He  had  placed 
in  Tories  and  Trimmers  a  confidence  which  they  did  not  de- 
serve. He  had,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  entrusted  the  direction 
of  Irish  affidrs  to  the  Trimmer  of  Trimmers,  to  a  man  whose 

*  Sec  Commons*  Journals,  and  Grey's  Debates,  June  1.  3.  and  4. 1689 ;  Life  of 
WiUUm,  1704. 
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aliilitf  nobody  dispnted,  but  who  was  not  firmly  attached  to     CTAP> 

fhe  new  goyermnent,  who,  indeed,  was  incapable  of  being 

firmly  attached  to  any  goyemment,  who  had  always  halted 

between  two  opinions,  and  who,  till  the  moment  of  the  flight 

of  James,  had  not  given  up  the  hope  that  the  discontents  of 

the  nation  might  be  quieted  without  a  change  of  dynasiy. 

Howe,  on  tweniy  occasions,  designated  Halifax  as  the  cause 

of  all  the  calamities  of  the  country.     Monmouth  held  similar 

language  in  the  House  of  Peers.     Though  First  Lord  of  the 

Treasury,  he  paid  no  attention  to  financial  business,  for  which 

he  was  altogether  unfit,  and  of  which  he  had  very  soon  become 

weary.     His  whole  heart  was  in  the  work  of  persecuting  the 

Tories.    He  plainly  told  the  TTiug  that  nobody  who  was  not  a 

Whig  ought  to  be  employed  in  the  public  service.     William's 

answer  was  cool  and  determined.     ^^  I  have  done  as  much  for 

your  Mends  as  I  can  do  without  danger  to  the  state ;  and  I 

win  do  no  more.'**    The  only  effect  of  this  reprimand  was  to 

make  Monmouth  more  fiictious  than  ever.    Against  Halifax 

especially  he  intrigued  and  harangued  with  indefatigable  ani- 

aosity.   The  other  Whig  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  Delamere  and 

Oupdiy  were  scarcely  less  eager  to  drive  the  Lord  Privy  Seal  from 

ofljoe;  and  personal  jealousy  and  antipathy  impelled  the  Lord 

Resident  to  conspire  with  his  own  accusers  against  his  rival. 

What  foundation  there  may  have  been  for  the  imputations 

ilutowu  at  this  time  on  Halifax  cannot  now  be  folly  ascertained. 

enemies,  though  they  interrogated  numerous  witnesses, 

flumgh  they  obtained  William's  reluctant  permission  to 

the  minutes  of  the  Privy  Coimcil,  could  find  no  evi- 

which  would  support  a  definite  charge.f    But  it  was 

that  the  Lord  Privy  Seal  had  acted  as  minister  for 

ftnd  that  Ireland  was  all  but  lost.     It  is  unnecessary, 

absurd,  to  suppose,  as  many  Whigs  supposed,  that 

admhiistration  was  unsuccessful  because  he  did  not  wish 

tt  to  lie  snccessful.    The  truth  seems  to  be  that  the  difficulties 

■ifauition  were  great,  and  that  he,  with  all  his  ingenuity 

)y  was  ill  qualified  to  cope  with  those  difficulties. 

machinery  of  government  was  out  of  joint ;  and  he 

the  man  to  set  it  right.     What  was  wanted  was  not 

Ittid  in  large  measure,  wit,  taste,  amplitude  of  com- 

sobtiety  in  drawing  distinctions;  but  what  he 

1^  fioinpt  decision,  indefatigable  energy,  and  stubborn 

66S4. ;  Atiiix  to    Council,  tee  the  Commons*  Jonmali  of 
1689.  June  22.  and  28.,  and  of  July  8.  6.  18. 

of  thi)  Priry    and  16. 
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CHAP,  resolution.  His  mind  was  at  best  of  too  soft  a  temper  for  such 
*^'  work  as  he  had  now  to  do,  and  had  been  recently  made  softer 
by  severe  affliction.  He  had  lost  two  sons  in  less  than  twelve 
months.  A  letter  is  still  extant,  in  which  he  at  this  time 
complained  to  his  honoured  friend  Lady  Kussell  of  the  deso- 
lation of  his  hearth  and  of  the  cruel  ingratitude  of  the  Whigs. 
We  possess,  also,  the  answer,  in  which  she  gently  exhorted 
him  to  seek  for  consolation  where  she  had  foimd  it  imder  trials 
not  less  severe  than  his.* 

The  first  attack  on  him  was  made  in  the  Upper  House. 
Some  Whig  Peers,  among  whom  the  wayward  and  petulant 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  was  conspicuous,  proposed  that  the 
King  should  be  requested  to  appoint  a  new  Speaker.  The 
friends  of  Halifax  moved  and  carried  the  previous  question-f 
About  three  weeks  later  his  persecutors  brought  forward,  in  a 
Committee  of  the  whole  House  of  Conmions,  a  resolution 
which  imputed  to  him  no  particular  crime  either  of  omission 
or  of  commission,  but  which  simply  declared  it  to  be  advisable 
that  he  should  be  dismissed  from  the  service  of  the  Crown. 
The  debate  was  warm.  Moderate  politicians  of  both  parties 
were  unwilling  to  put  a  stigma  on  a  man,  not  indeed  fiEiultless, 
but  distinguished  both  by  his  abilities  and  by  his  amiable 
qualities.  His  accusers  saw  that  tihey  could  not  carry  their 
pointy  and  tried  to  escape  from  a  decision  which  was  certain 
to  be  adverse  to  them,  by  proposing  that  the  Chairman  should 
report  progress.  But  their  tactics  were  disconcerted  by  the 
judicious  and  spirited  conduct  of  Lord  Eland,  now  the  Mar- 
quess's only  son.  ^^^y  father  has  not  deserved,  said  tlie 
young  nobleman,  ^^  to  be  thus  trifled  with.  If  you  think  him 
culpable,  say  so.  He  wiU  at  once  submit  to  your  verdict. 
Dismission  from  Court  has  no  terrors  for  him.  He  is  raised, 
by  the  goodness  of  God,  above  the  necessity  of  looking  to  office 
for  the  means  of  supporting  his  rank."  The  Committee 
divided,  and  Halifax  was  absolved  by  a  majority  of  fourteen.} 

*  The  letter  of  Halifax  to  I^dy  Kns-  xnittec,  the  numbers  do  not  appear  in 

ftell  is  dated  on  the  23d  of  July  1689,  the  Journals.     Clarendon,  in  his  Diary, 

about  a  fortnight  after  the  attack  on  him  says  that  the  majority  -was  elercn.    But 

in  the  Lords,  and  about  a  week  before  Narcissus  Luttrell,  Oldmizon,  and  Tin- 

the  attack  on  him  in  the  Commons.  dal  agree  in  putting  it  at  fourteen.   Most 

t  St*e  tho  Lords*  Journals  of  July  10.  of  the  little  information  which  I  hare 

1689,  and  a  letter  from  London  dated  been  able  to  find  about  the  debate  ia 

July  i  J.,  and  transmittetl  by  Croissy  to  contained  in  a  despatch  of  Don  Pedro  de 

Avaux.    Don  Pedro  de  Bonquillo  men-  Bonquillo,   •*  Se  resolyio,*'  he  says,  "  que 

tions  this  attack  of  the  ^Vhig  Lords  on  el  sabado,  en  comity  de  toda  la  casa,  se 

Halifax  in  a  despatch  of  which  I  cannot  trataase  del  estado  de  la  nacion  para 

make  out  the  date.  reprosentarlc  al  Rey.      Empezoae  por 

}  This  was  on  iSaturday  the  3d  of  acusar  al  Marques  de  Olifiix ;  y  recono- 

AagvBt.    Ab  tbc  division  was  in  Com-  ciendo  sua  emulot  que  no  tenian  partido 
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Had  the  division  been  postponed  a  few  hours,  the  majority     CHAP, 
would  probably  have  been  much  greater.      The   Commons  .  ^      . 
vt>ted  under  the  impression  that  Londonderry  had  fallen,  and  I'wpara- 
that  all  Ireland  was  lost.     Scarcely  had  the  House  risen  when  ^^^^ 
a  courier  arrived  with  news  that  the  boom  on  the  Foyle  had  in  Ireland. 
bt»cn  broken.     He  was  speedily  followed  by  a  second,  who  an- 
nounced the  raising  of  the  siege,  and  by  a  third  who  brought 
the  tidings  of  the  battle  of  Newton  Butler.     Hope  and  exul- 
tation succeeded  to  discontent  and  dismay."^     Ulster  was  safe ; 
and  it  was  confidently  expected  that  Schomberg  would  speedily 
reconquer  Leinster,  Connaught,  and  Munster.     He  was  now 
ready  to  set  out.     The  port  of  Chester  was  the  place  from 
which  he  was  to  take  his  departure.     The  army  which  he  was 
to  command  had  assembled  there ;  and  the  Dee  was  crowded 
with  men  of  war  and  transports.     Unfortunately  almost  all 
those  English  soldiers  who  had  seen  war  had  been  sent  to 
ilanders.     The  bulk  of  the  force  destined  for  Ireland  consisted 
of  men  just  taken  fix>m  the  plough  and  the  threshing  floor. 
There  was,  however,  an  excellent  brigade  of  Dutch  troops 
under  the  command  of  an  experienced  officer,  the  Count  of 
Solmes.     Four  regiments,  one  of  cavalry  and  three  of  iufSemtry, 
haid  been  formed  out  of  the  French  refugees,  many  of  whom 
had  borne  arms  with  credit.     No  person  did  more  to  promote 
the  raisiDg  of  these  regiments  than  the  Marquess  of  JKuvigny. 
He  had  been  during  many  years  an  eminently  faithful  and 
Bfefal  servant  of  the  French  government.     So  highly  was  his 
merit  appreciated  at  Versailles  that  he  had  been  solicited  to 
aooept  indulgences  which  scarcely  any  other  heretic  could  by 
any  aolicitation  obtain.     Had  he  chosen  to  remain  in  his  native 
country^  he  and  his  household  would  have  been  permitted  to 
wonhip  Giod  privately  according  to  their  own  forms.     But 
Bnvignj  rejected  aU  o£Pers,  cast  in  his  lot  with  his  brethren, 
andy  at  upwards  of  eighty  years  of  age,  quitted  Versailles, 
vhere  he  might  still  have  been  a  favourite,  for  a  modest 
dndling  at  Greenwich.     That  dwelling  was,  during  the  last 
of  his  life,  the  resort  of  all  that  was  most  distinguished 


.qniiieron  remitir  para  otrodia  que  por  plunilulad  de  voces  Teiicio  su 

,:   pcTO  el  Condn  do  Elan,  partido."      I  suspect  that  lA>rd  Eland 

dd  Manjnes  do  Olifox,  mi-  meant  to  sneer  at  the  poverty  of  some 

'd*  la  caM,  lea  dijo  que  su  padre  of  his  father  s  persecutors,  and  at  the 

M  OA  huDiUre  para  andar  peloteando  greediness  of  others. 
ABB  rf,  J  qM  le  tabiesse  culpui  lo  acaba-        *  This  chance  of  feeling,  immcdiatclr 

■■  dt  cwCigjVi  qua  el  no  havia  mcnestcr  following  the  debate  on  Uie  motion  for 

MfeH^ialacBrta  para  portarse  conformo  removing  Halifax,  is  noticed  by  Ron- 

&  IB  Mlwlot  pnea  Dioa  le  havia  dado  quillo. 

pod«:rlo  hazer;  ooa 
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CHAP,     among  his  fellow  exiles.    His  abilities,  his  experience,  and 
^^'      his  mnnifioent  kindness,  made  him  fhe  undisputed  chief  of  the 


refogees.  He  was  at  the  same  time  half  an  Englishman :  for 
his  sister  had  been  Conntess  of  Southampton,  and  he  was  uncle 
of  Lady  Bussell.  He  was  long  past  the  time  of  action.  But 
his  two  sons,  both  men  of  eminent  courage,  deyoted  their 
swords  to  the  service  of  William.  The  younger  son,  who  bore 
the  name  of  Caillemot,  was  appointed  colonel  of  one  of  the 
Huguenot  regiments  of  foot.  The  two  other  regiments  of  foot 
were  commanded  by  La  Helloniere  and  Cambon,  officers  of 
high  reputation.  13ie  regiment  of  horse  was  raised  by  Schom- 
berg  himself,  and  bore  his  name.  Buvigny  liyed  just  long 
enough  to  see  these  arrangements  complete."^ 
Schom-  The  general  to  whom  the  direction  of  the  expedition  against 

^^^^'  Lreland  was  confided  had  wonderfully  succeeded  in  obtaining 

the  affection  and  esteem  of  the  EnglLsh  nation.  He  had  been 
made  a  Duke,  a  Knight  of  the  Grarter,  and  Master  of  the 
Ordnance ;  he  was  now  placed  at  the  head  of  an  army  ;  and 
yet  his  elevation  excited  none  of  that  jealousy  which  showed 
itself  as  often  as  any  mark  of  royal  &TOur  was  bestowed  on 
Bentinck,  on  Zulestein,  or  on  Auverquerque.  Schomberg's 
military  skill  was  uniyersally  acknowledged.  He  was  re- 
garded by  all  Protestants  as  a  confessor  who  had  endured 
everything  short  of  martyrdom  for  the  truth.  For  his  religion 
he  had  resigned  a  splendid  income,  had  laid  down  the  trun- 
cheon of  a  Marshal  of  France,  and  had,  at  near  eighiy  years 
of  age,  begun  the  world  again  as  a  needy  soldier  of  fortune. 
As  he  had  no  connection  with  the  United  Provinces,  and  had 
never  belonged  to  the  little  Court  of  the  Hague,  the  preference 
given  to  him  over  English  captains  was  justly  ascribed,  not  to 
national  or  personal  partialiiy,  but  to  his  virtues  and  his  abili- 
ties. His  deportment  differed  widely  from  that  of  the  other 
foreigners  who  had  just  been  created  English  peers.  They, 
with  many  respectable  qualities,  were,  in  tastes,  manners,  and 
predilections,  Dutchmen,  and  could  not  catch  the  tone  of  the 
socieiy  to  which  they  had  been  transferred.  He  was  a 
citizen  of  the  world,  had  travelled  over  all  Europe,  had  com- 
manded armies  on  the  Meuse,  on  the  Ebro,  and  on  the  Tagus, 
had  shone  in  the  splendid  circle  of  Versailles,  and  had  been 

*  Ai  to  Ruyignj,  tee  Saint  Simon's  Dnmont.    This  narratiTO,  which  is  in 

Memoirs  of  the  year  1697 ;   Bnmet,  i«  manuscript,  and  which  I  ahaU  oecaaion- 

866.    There  is  some  interesting  infor-  ally  quote  as  the  Dumont  MS.,  was 

mation  about  Rnrigny  and  about  the  kindly  lent  to  me  by  Dr.  ^gnoles.  Dean 

Huguenot  regiments  in  a  narratire  writ-  of  Ossozy. 
ten  hj  M  French  refugee  of  the  name  of 
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in  big^  &TOTir  at  the  cotirt  of  Berlin.    He  had  often  been     CHAP. 
taken  by  French  noblemen  for  a  French  nobleman.    He  had    _^    _- 
passed  some  time  in  England,  spoke  English  remarkably  well, 
accommodated  himself  easily  to  English  manners,  and  was 
often  seen  walking  in  the  park  with  English  companions.  In 
youth  his  habits  had  been  temperate;  and  his  temperance 
had  its  proper  reward,  a  singularly  green  and  vigorous  old 
age.    At  fourscore  he  retained  a  strong  relish  for  innocent 
pleasures :  he  conyersed  with  great  courtesy  and  sprightliness : 
TwifKiTig  could  be  in  better  taste  than  his  equipages  and  his 
taUe;   and  every  comet  of  cayalry  envied  the  grace  and 
dignity  with  which  the  veteran  appeared  in  Hyde  Park  on  his 
charger  at  the  head  of  his  regiment.^    The  House  of  Com- 
mons had,  with  general  approbation,  compensated  his  losses 
aod  rewarded  his  services  by  a  grant  of  a  hundred  thousand 
pffflff^fT     Before  he  set  out  for  Ireland,  he  requested  permis- 
to  express  his  gratitude  for  this  magnificent  present.    A 
set  for  him  within  the  bar.    He  took  his  seat  there 
wtth  ifae  mace  at  his  right  hand,  rose,  and  in  a  few  graceful 
returned  his  thanks  and  took  his  leave.    The  Speaker 
that  the  Conmions  could  never  forget  the  obligation 
which  they  aheady  lay  to  His  Grace,  that  they  saw  him. 
wifli  pleasure  at  the  head  of  an  English  army,  that  they  felt 
confidence  in  his  zeal  and  ability,  and  that,  at  whatever 
he  might  be,  he  would  always  be  in  a  pecxdiar  man- 
object  of  their  care.    The  precedent  set  on  this  in- 
occasion  was  followed  with  the  utmost  minuteness, 
and  twenty-five  years  later,  on  an  occasion  more 
still.    Exactly  on  the  same  spot  on  which,  in 
inif  1889,  Schomberg  had  acknowledged  the  liberality  of  the 
a  chair  was  set,  in  July  1814,  for  a  still  more  illus- 
warrior,  who  came  to  return  thanks  for  a  still  more 
mark  of  public  gratitude.     Few  things  illustrate 
atrfldngly  the  peculiar  character  of  the  English  govem- 
aad  people  than  the  circumstance  that  the  House  of 
b  popular  assembly,  should,  even  in  a  moment  of 
enthusiasm,  have  adhered  to  ancient  forms  with  the 
accuracy  of  a  College  of  Heralds ;  that  the  sitting 
\f  the  covering  and  the  uncovering,  should  have  been 
hj  exactly  the  same  etiquette  in  the  nineteenth 
IS  in  the  seventeenth ;  and  that  the  same  mace  which 

AMifi dt  1ft  Vie  de  Frederic    note  of  Saint  Simon  on  Dangean's  Joor- 
■iImk  hj  Lozancj,  1690,    nal,  Jnly  30.  1690. 
I  cf  OoSBt  Dohna.  and  the 
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had  been  held  at  fhe  right  hand  of  Schomberg  should  hawe 
been  held  in  the  same  position  at  the  right  hand  of  Wel- 
lington.'^ 

On  the  twentieth  of  August  the  Parliament,  having  been 
constantly  engaged  in  business  during  seven  months,  broke 
up,  by  the  royal  command,  for  a  short  recess.  The  same 
Gazette  which  announced  that  the  Houses  had  ceased  to  sit 
announced  that  Schomberg  had  landed  in  Ireland^f 

During  the  three  weeks  which  preceded  his  landing,  the 
dismay  and  confusion  at  Dublin  Castle  had  been  extreme. 
Disaster  had  followed  disaster  so  fast  that  the  mind  of  James, 
never  very  firm,  had  been  completely  prostrated.     He  had 
learned  first  that  Londonderry  had  been  relieved ;  then  that 
one  of  his  armies  had  been  beaten  by  the  Enniskilleners  ; 
then  that  another  of  his  armies  was  retreating,  or  rather 
flying,  from  Ulster,  reduced  in  numbers  and  broken  in  spirit ; 
then  that  Sligo,  the  key  of  Connaught,  had  been  abandoned 
to  the  Englishry.    He  had  found  it  impossible  to  subdue  the 
colonists,  even  when  they  were  left  almost  unaided.    He  might 
therefore  well  doubt  whether  it  would  be  possible  for  him  to 
contend  against  them  when  they  were  backed  by  an  English 
%army,  under  the  command  of  the  greatest  general  living.  The 
unhappy  prince  seemed,  during  some  days,  to  be  sunk  in  des- 
pondency.    On  Avaux  the  danger  produced  a  very  different 
effect.     Now,  he  thought,  was  the  time  to  turn  the  war 
between  the  English  and  the  Irish  into  a  war  of  extirpation^ 
and  to  make  it  impossible  that  the  two  nations  could  ever  be 
united  under  one  government.   With  this  view,  he  cooUy  sub- 
mitted to  the  King  a  proposition  of  almost  incredible  atrocit  v. 
There  must  be  a  Saint  Bartholomew.    A  pretext  would  easily 
be  found.     No  doubt,  when  Schomberg  was  known  to  be  iu 
Ireland,  there  would  be  some  excitement  in  those  southern 
towns  of  which  the  population  was  chiefly  English.      Any 
disturbance,  wherever  it  might  take  place,  would  furnish  an 
excuse  for  a  general  massacre  of  the  Protestants  of  Leinster, 
Munster,  and  Connaught. {     As  the  King  did  not  at  first  ex- 
press any  horror  at  this  suggestion,§  the  Envoy,  a  few  days 
later,  returned  to  the  subject,  and  pressed  His  Majesty  to  give 


*  See  the  CommoDB*  JournaLi  of  July 
16.  1689,  and  of  July  1.  1814. 

t  Joomals  of  tlie  Lords  and  Com- 
moiis,  Aug.  20.  1689 ;  London  Gasette, 
Aug.  22. 

}  "Xestois  d'avis  qn\  aprea  que  la 

descente  seroit  faite,  si  on  apprenoit  que 

det  Protestana  se  fossent  sonleTez  en 


quclques  cndroits  da  rojanme,   on   fit 
main  \)ABse  sur  tons  g^n^lement.'* — 

Avaux.  i2^  1689. 

§  "Le  Roy  d'Anglet^iro  m^aroit 
6ooute  assez  paisiblement  la  premi^n» 
fois  que  je  luj  avois  propose  ce  qu'il  j 
avoit  u  faire  contre  le«  JProtestana." — 
Avaux,  Aug.  -jSj. 
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the  neoeasaiy  orders.    Then  James,  with  a  warmth  which  did     CHAP. 


him  honour,  declared  that  nothing  should  induce  him  to  com- 
mit such  a  crime.     **  These  people  are  my  subjects  :  and  I 
cannot  be  so  cruel  aa  to  cut  their  throats  while  they  liye 
peaceably  under  my  goyemment.''  ^^  There  is  nothing  cruel/' 
answered  the  callous  diplomatist,  ^^in  what  I  recommend. 
Your  Majesty  ought  to  consider  that  mercy  to  Protestants  is 
cruelty  to  Catholics."   James,  however,  was  not  to  be  moved ; 
and  Avauz  retired  in  very  bad  humour.     His  belief  was  that 
the  King^s  professions  of  humanity  were  hypocritical,  and 
that,  if  the  orders  for  the  butchery  were  not  given,  they  were 
not  given  only  because  His  Majesty  waa  confident  that  the 
Catholics  all  over  the  country  would  &11  on  the  Protestants 
without  waiting  for  orders.^     But  Avaux  waa  entirely  mis- 
taken.   That  he  should  have  supposed  James  to  be  as  pro- 
foundly immoral  as  himself  is  not  strange.     But  it  is  strange 
that  so  able  a  man  should  have  forgotten  that  James  and 
hima<»lf  had  quitc  different  objects  in  view.    The  object  of  the 
Ambassador's  politics  was  to  make  the  separation  between 
England  and  Ireland  eternal.      The  object  of  the  King's 
politics  was  to  imite  England  and  Irelajid  imder  his  own 
loeptre ;  and  he  could  not  but  be  aware  that,  if  there  should 
be  A  general  massacre  of  the  Protestants  of  three  provinces, 
md  he  should  be  suspected  of  having  authorised  it  or  of  having 
connived  at  it,  there  would  in  a  fortnight  be  not  a  Jacobite 
left  even  at  Oxford.t 

Just  at  this  time  the  prospects  of  James,  which  had 
■eemed  hopelessly  dark,  began  to  brighten.  The  danger 
which  had  imnerved  him  had  roused  the  Irish  people.  They 
had,  six  months  before,  risen  up  as  one  man  against  the 
Saxons.  The  army  which  Tyrcounel  had  formed  was,  in 
proportion  to  the  population  from  which  it  was  taken,  the 
higest  that  Europe  had  ever  seen.  But  that  army  had 
nstained  a  long  succession  of  defeats  and  disgraces,  unre- 
deemed by  a  single  brilliant  achievement.  It  was  the 
fcehionj  both  in  England  and  on  the  Continent,  to  ascribe 

•  A'vanx,  Anff.  jV      He  says,  *'  Je  sur  tous  los  Protostans  du  royaume,  du 

wHrnt^am  ^'il  ««t  penuad^  que,  quoi-  moniont  qu\  en  quelque  endroit  que  ce 

^n  aa  doime  point  d'oitire  sur  cela,  la  soit,  ils  so  seruut  boulevrz :  ot,  outre  que 

itholiques  de  la  campai^nu  la  punition  d'une  infinite  d'innoeens  pour 


XIV. 


Cktholiques  de  la  campagne  la  punition  d'une  infinite  d'innoeens  pour 

mr  lea  Plotestans."  pen  de  coupables  ne  seroit  pas  juste, 

^^Y'-  reprimanded  Avaux,  d'ailleurs  Ics  represailles  centre  les  Ca- 

^  loo  gently,  for  piopoain^  to  tholiqucs  seroient  d'autant  plus  dange- 

whaU  Ptotestont  population  ro"»<*8.  q»c  les  premiers  se  trouveront 

^  ^aiMtaTt  GoBBftaght,  and  Mnnster.  ">it-ux  annez  et  soutenns  de  toutcs  lefl 

•fc  rtyyww  ju  eependant  la  propo-  ^''^''^  d* Angleterre." 

'  fkire  main  basse 

K  2 
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CHAP,     those  defeats  and  disgraces  to  the  pusillanimiiy  of  the  Irish 

_^^*  ^  race,*  That  this  was  a  great  error  is  sufficiently  proved  by 
the  history  of  every  war  which  has  been  carried  on  in  any  part 
of  Christendom  dnring  five  generations.  The  raw  material 
out  of  which  a  good  army  may  be  formed  existed  in  great 
abundance  among  the  Irish.  Avanx  informed  his  govern- 
ment that  they  were  a  remarkably  handsome,  tall,  and  weU 
made  race ;  that  they  were  personally  brave ;  that  they  were 
sincerely  attached  to  the  cause  for  which  they  were  in  arms ; 
that  they  were  violently  exasperated  against  the  colonists. 
After  extolling  their  strength  and  spirit,  he  proceeded  to 
«xpl«un  why  it  wa«  that,  with  all  their  strength  and  spirit, 
ihey  were  constantly  beaten.  It  was  vain,  he  said,  to 
imagine  that  bodily  prowess,  animal  courage,  or  patriotic 
•enthusiasm  would,  in  the  day  of  battle,  supply  the  place  of 
discipline.  The  infimtry  were  ill  armed  and  ill  trained. 
They  were  suflfered  to  pillage  wherever  they  went.     They 

i  had  contracted  all  the  habits  of  banditti.     There  was  among 

them  scarcely  one  officer  capable  of  showing  them  their  duty. 
Their  colonels  were  generally  men  of  good  fieunily,  but  men 
who  had  never  seen  service.  The  captains  were  butchers, 
tailors,  shoemakers.  Hardly  one  of  them  troubled  himself 
about  the  comforts,  the  accoutrements,  or  the  drilling  of 

>  those  over  whom  he  was  placed.    The  dragoons  were  little 

better  than  the  in&ntry.  But  the  horse  were,  with  some 
exceptions,  excellent.  Almost  all  the  Irish  gentlemen  who 
had  any  military  experience  held  commissions  in  the  cavalry ; 
and,  by  the  exertions  of  these  officers,  some  regiments  had 
been  raised  and  disciplined  which  Avaux  pronounced  equal  to 
any  that  he  had  ever  seen.  It  was  therefore  evident  that  the 
inefficiency  of  the  foot  and  of  the  dragoons  waa  to  be  as- 
cribed to  the  vices,  not  of  the  Irish  character  but  of  the 
Irish  administration.t 

**  Ronquillo,  Aug.  -^m  speaking  of  the  ponces.**    It  will  be  remembered  that  the 

"Siege  of  Londonderry,  expresses  his  as-  French  foot  is  longer  than  oars.     "  lis 

tooishment  *'  que  una  plaza  sin  fortifica-  sont  tr^s  bien  faita :  mais  ils  ne  sont  n y 

lion  y  sin  gentes  de  guerra  aya  hecho  disciplines  ny  armcz,  et  de  surplus  sunt 

una  defensa  tan  gloriusa,  y  oue  los  sitia-  de  grands  voleurs."    "  La  plupart  de  c*'s 

•dores  al  contrario  ayan  siao  tan  pol-  rumens   sont   levez  ^  des  gentils- 

troncs.**  hommes  oui  n*ont  jamais  est^  k  1  arm4e. 

t  This  account  of  the  Irish  army  is  Ce  sont  des  tailleurs,  des  bouchers,  des 

compiled  from  numerous  letters  written  cordonniers,quiontform^le8compagnies 

by  Avaux  to  Lewis  and  ^  Lewis's  min-  et  qui  en  sont  les  Capitaines.**    **  Jamais 

isters.     I  will  quotfli  a  few  of  the  most  troupes  n'ont  marche  comme  font  celles- 

remadkable  passi^gM.    "  Les  plus  beaux  cy.    Ils  vont  comme  des  bandits,  et  pil- 

homiBC*,'*  Avaux    says    of   the   Irish,  lent  tout  ce  qu*il8  trourent  en  chemm.'* 

**  qu*on  peut  voir.    II  n*y  en  a  presque  '*  Quoiqu  il  soit  vrai  que  les  soldats  pa« 

point  nn  deaaoua  de  cinq  pieds  cinq  a  six  roiasent  fort  r^Iua  k  bien  faire,  et  qu  ill 
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Hie  events  wUch  took  place  in  the  antumn  of  1689  soffi-  CHAP, 
ciently  proved  that  the  ill  &ted  race,  which  enemies  and  ^  '  - 
aUiee  generally  agreed  in  regarding  with  unjust  contempt, 
bad,  together  with  the  fi&ults  inseparable  from  poverty, 
ignorance,  and  superstition,  some  fine  qualities  which  have 
not  always  been  found  in  more  prosperous  and  more  en- 
lightened communities.  The  evil  tidings  which  terrified  and 
bewildered  James  stirred  the  whole  population  of  the 
southam  provinces  like  the  peal  of  a  trumpet  sounding  to 
battle.  ^Diat  Ulster  was  lost,  that  the  English  were  coming, 
that  the  death  grapple  between  the  two  hostile  nations  was 
at  hand,  was  proclaimed  from  all  the  altars  of  three  and 
twenty  counties.  One  last  chance  was  left;  and,  if  that 
chance  feuled,  nothing  remained  but  the  despotic,  the  merci- 
kasy  rule  of  the  Saxon  colony  and  of  the  heretical  church. 
The  Roman  Catholic  priest  who  had  just  taken  possession 
of  the  glebe  house  and  the  chancel,  the  Boman  Catholic 
•qoize  who  had  just  been  carried  back  on  the  shoulders  of 
tihB  athouting  tenantry  into  the  hall  of  his  fi&thers,  would  be 
jUwen  forth  to  live  on  such  alms  as  peasants,  themselves 
cgpppened  and  miserable,  could  spare.  A  new  confiscation 
woidd  complete  the  work  of  the  Act  of  Settlement ;  and  the 
ftOowers  of  William  would  seize  whatever  the  followers  of 
Gkonwell  had  spared.  These  apprehensions  produced  such 
la  oatbreak  of  patriotic  and  religious  enthusiasm  as  deferred 
fer  Wk  time  the  inevitable  day  of  subjugation.    Avaux  was 

by  the  energy  which,  in  circumstances  so  trying,  the 
displayed.    It  was  indeed  the  wild  and  unsteady  energy 
of  *  hftlf  barbarous  people :  it  was  transient :  it  was  often 

but,  though  transient  and  misdirected,  it  did 
The  French  Ambassador  was  forced  to  own  that 
ttMB  oAoers  of  whose  incompetency  and  inactivity  he  had 

complained  had  suddenly  shaken  ofi*  their  lethargy. 

came  in  by  thousands.     The  ranks  which  had  been 

under  the  walls  of  Londonderry  were  soon  again  full 
Great  efforts  were  made  to  arm  and  clothe 


oontre  les  rebelles,  tions  several  regiments  of  horse  with 

.  il  ••  MiAtpas  de  cela  pour  particular  praise.    Of  two  of  these  he 

mj,  •  •  Les  ofllciers  subaltemes  says,  '*  On  ne  peut  voir  de  meilleur  r^- 

'  ^  6l«  4  la  reserre  d'nn  tres  ment**    The  correctness  of  the  opinion 

I  ft  1^  «n  a  point  qui  aprt  which  he  had  formed  both  of  the  infkntiy 

ita^  Ml  armes,  et  de  la  dis-  and  of  the  cayalry  was,  after  his  depar- 

Jki  a  btaveoap  plus  de  confi-  ture  from  Ireland,  signally  proved  at  the 

doat  la  plus  grande  Boyne. 

Aranx  men- 
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CTJLP.  the  troops ;  and,  in  the  short  space  of  a  fortnight,  everythiDg 
^^'  ^  presented  a  new  and  cheering  aspect.* 
Dinnisnon  The  Irish  required  of  the  King,  in  return  for  their  strenu- 
of  Mdfort.  ^^jg  exertions  in  his  cause,  one  concession  which  was  by  no 
means  agreeable  to  him.  The  unpopulariiy  of  Melfort  had 
become  such  that  his  person  was  scarcely  safe.  He  had  no 
Mend  to  speak  a  word  in  his  fikvour.  The  French  hated  him. 
In  every  letter  which  arrived  at  Dublin  from  England  or  from 
Scotland,  he  was  described  as  the  evil  genius  of  the  House  of 
Stuart.  It  was  necessary  for  his  own  sake  to  dismiss  him. 
An  honourable  pretext  was  found.  He  was  ordered  to  repair 
to  Versailles,  to  represent  there  the  state  of  aCEdrs  in  Ireland, 
and  to  implore  the  French  government  to  send  over  without 
delay  six  or  seven  thousand  veteran  infantry.  He  laid  down 
the  seals ;  and  they  were,  to  the  great  delight  of  the  Irish, 
put  into  the  hands  of  an  Irishman,  Sir  Bichard  Nagle,  who 
had  made  himself  conspicuous  as  Attorney  General  and 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Melfort  took  his  depar- 
ture imder  cover  of  the  night :  for  the  rage  of  the  populace 
against  him  was  such  that  he  could  not  without  danger  show 
himself  in  the  streets  of  Dublin  by  day.  On  the  following 
morning  James  lefb  his  capital  in  the  opposite  direction  to 
encoimter  Schomberg.f 
Schomberg  Schomberg  had  landed  in  the  north  of  Ulster.  The  force 
jands  in  which  he  had  brought  with  him  did  not  exceed  ten  thousand 
men.  But  he  expected  to  be  joined  by  the  armed  colonists 
and  by  the  regiments  which  were  imder  Kirke^s  command. 
The  coffeehouse  politicians  of  London  fully  expected  that 
such  a  general  with  such  an  army  would  speedily  reconquer 
the  island.  Unhappily  it  soon  appeared  that  the  means  which 
had  been  famished  to  him  were  altogether  inadequate  to  the 
work  which  he  had  to  perform :  of  the  greater  part  of  these 
means  he  was  speedily  deprived  by  a  succession  of  unforeseen 
calamities ;  and  the  whole  campaign  was  merely  a  long 
struggle  maintained  by  his  prudence  and  resolution  against 
the  utmost  spite  of  fortune. 

*  I  will  quote  a  passage  or  two  from  mais   my  Lord  Tyrconnel  et  toua  les 

the  despatches  written  at  this  time  by  Irlandais  ont  traraill^  arec  tant  d*em- 

Avaux.    On  September  ^.  he  says :  "  De  pressement  qu'on  s^est  mis  en  «^tat  do 

quelqae  cost^  qn'on  se  toumAt,  on  ne  deffense.'' 

pouvoit  rien  prevoir  que  de  d^sagreable.         f  Avaux,  Aug.  |§.  j*v'  ^  f  * ;  Lif« 

Mais  dans  cette  extri-mit^  chacun  s'est  of  James,  ii.  373. ;  Melfort's  vindication 

*Tertu*.      Les  ofRciers  ont   fait  leurs  of  himself  among  the  Naime  Papers. 

Jjcroea   arec    beaucoup   de  diligence.  Araux  says :  "  II  pourra  partir  ce  soir  a 

Thr«e  days  later  he  says :  "  II  y  a  quinze  u  nuit :  car  je  rois  bien  qu'U  appr^hendo 

jaOTB  que  nous  n  esin-nons  guere  de  pou-  qu-,i  no  sera  pas  sur  pour  by  de  partir 

woir  mettre  lea  chost's  rn  s'l  lion  estat:  ,.x^  y\^\^  iour. 
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He  marclied  first  to  Carrickfergus.    That  town  was  held     CHAP. 
for  James  by  two  regiments  of  infiuitrj.    Schomberg  battered  ^  ^y '  ^ 
the  walls ;  and  the  Irish,  after  holding  ont  a  week,  capitulated.  Camck- 
He  promised  that  the  j  should  depart  unharmed ;  but  he  found  t^^ 
it  no  easy  matter  to  keep  his  word.    The  people  of  the  toym. 
and  neighbourhood  were  generally  Protestants  of  Scottish 
extraction.   They  had  suffered  much  during  the  short  ascend- 
ency of  the  native  race ;  and  what  they  had  suffered  they 
were  now  eager  to  retaliate.     They  assembled  in  great  mul- 
titndes,  exclaiming  that  the  capitulation  was  nothing  to 
them,  and  that  they  would  be  revenged,    They  soon  pro- 
ceeded from  words  to  blows.     The  Irish  disarmed,  stripped, 
and  hustled,  dung  for  protection  to  the  English  officers  and 
soldiers.     Schomberg  with  difficulty  prevented  a  massacre 
hy  sparring,  pistol  in  hand,  through  the  throng  of  enraged 
colcmJHts.* 

From  Carrickfergus  Schomberg  proceeded  to  Lisbum,  and 
flienoe,  through  towns  left  without  an  inhabitant,  and  over 
plama  on  which  not  a  cow,  nor  a  sheep,  nor  a  stack  of  com 
to  be  seen,  to  Loughbrickland.  Here  he  was  joined  by 
regiments  of  Enniskilleners,  whose  dress,  horses,  and 
looked  strasnge  to  eyes  accustomed  to  the  pomp  of  re- 
but who  in  natural  courage  were  inferior  to  no  troops 
in  the  world,  and  who  had,  during  months  of  constant  watch- 
ing and  skirmishing,  acquired  many  of  the  essential  qualities 
offloldiers.t 

Sehomberg  continued  to  advance  towards  Dublin  through  Schomberg 
a  desert.     The  few  Irish  troops  which  remained  in  the  south  !»*i^ai»ce» 
of  Ulster  retreated  before  him,  destroying  as  they  retreated.  Leinster. 
r,  once  a  well  built  and  thriving  Protestant  borough,  he 
%  heap  of  smoking  ashes.   Carlingford  too  had  perished. 
spot  where  the  town  had  once  stood  was  marked  only  by 
fts  msssy  remains  of  the  old  Norman  castie.     Those  who 
to  wander  from  the  camp  reported  that  the  coimtry, 
m  ihey  could  explore  it,  was  a  wilderness.   There  were 
bat  no  inmates  :  there  was  rich  pasture,  but  neither 
nor  herd :  there  were  cornfields :  but  the  harvest  lay  on 
fts  gfound  soaked  with  rain.} 
WUIe  Sehomberg  was  advancing  through  a  vast  solitude, 
Mdi  ftsoes  were  rapidly  assembling  from  every  quarter. 

wgfB  XsMtial  HifltoiT'  of   the  by  Maq>herson. 

"■dnOf  1698;  life  of  James,  f  Storv's  Impartial  lliBtoiy. 

■LSipt.^.1689;  Nihell's  ;  Ibid! 
M  in  l(Ub,  and  reprinted 
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CHAP.     On  fhe  tenth  of  September  the  royal  standard  of  James  was 
nnfuiled  on  the  tower  of  Drogheda ;  and  beneath  it  were  soon 


J^2f  *    collected  twenty  thonsand  fighting  men,  the  infimtry  gene- 

Xridi  ar-     nlly  bad,  the  cavalry  generally  good,  but  both  in&ntry  and 

■MS  €B-     ottfahr  fall  of  seal  for  their  ooontry  and  their  religion."^   The 

Mch  Other,  troops  were  attended  as  nsnal  by  a  great  multitude  of  camp 

followers,  armed  with  scythes,  half  pikes,  and  skeans.    By 

this  time  Schomberg  had  reached  Dundalk.    The  distance 

between  the  two  armies  was  not  more  than  a  long  day's 

march.    It  was  therefore  generally  expected  that  the  fiEite  of 

the  island  would  speedily  be  decided  by  a  pitched  battle. 

In  both  camps,  all  who  did  not  understand  war  were  eager 
to  fight ;  and,  in  both  camps,  the  few  who  had  a  high  repu- 
tation for  military  science  were  against  fighting.  Neither 
Bosen  nor  Schomberg  wished  to  put  eyerything  on  a  cast. 
Each  of  them  knew  intimately  the  defects  of  his  own  army ; 
and  neither  of  them  was  fully  aware  of  the  defects  of  Uxe 
other's  army.  Bosen  was  certain  that  the  Irish  infiuitry  were 
worse  equipped,  worse  officered,  and  worse  drilled,  than  any 
infantry  that  he  had  ever  seen  from  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  to 
the  Atlantic ;  and  he  supposed  that  the  English  troops  were 
well  trained,  and  were,  as  they  4oubtless  ought  to  have  been, 
amply  provided  with  everything  necessary  to  their  efficiency. 
Nimibers,  he  rightly  judged,  would  avail  little  against  a  great 
superiority  of  arms  and  discipline.  He  therefore  advised 
James  to  fall  back,  and  even  to  abandon  Dublin  to  the  enemy 
rather  than  hazard  a  battle  the  loss  of  which  would  be  the 
loss  of  all.  Athlone  was  the  best  place  in  the  kingdom  for  a 
determined  stand.  The  passage  of  the  Shannon  might  be 
defended  till  the  succours  which  Melfort  had  been  charged  to 
solicit  came  from  France ;  and  those  succours  would  change 
the  whole  character  of  the  war.  But  the  Irish,  with  Tyr- 
connel  at  their  head,  were  unanimous  against  retreating.  The 
blood  of  the  whole  nation  was  up.  James  was  pleased  with 
the  enthusiasm  of  his  subjects,  and  positively  declared  that 
he  would  not  disgrace  himself  by  leaving  his  capital  to  the 
invaders  without  a  blow.f 
Schombeig  In  a  few  days  it  became  clear  that  Schomberg  had  deter- 
^°^*  »  mined  not  to  fight.  His  reasons  were  weighty.  He  had  some 
**        good  Dutch  and  French  troops.   The  Ennisldlleners  who  had 

*  Atbux,  SeptJ^.  1689 ;  Stoiys  Im-  twenty  thontand  men.    See  abo  Dan- 

partial  History ;  Dfe  of  James,  ii.  377,  geau,  Oct.  28.  1689. 
878.  Orig.  Mem.    Story  and  Jnmes  airree        f  Life  of  Jameii  ii.  377»  378.  Orig. 

in  estimating  the  Irish  army  at  al)ont  ^ 
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jomed  him  had  served  a  military  apprenticeship,  though  not  CHAP. 
in  a  Teiy  legcdar  manner.  But  the  bulk  of  his  army  consisted  J^^'  ^ 
of  TJSngKfth  peasants  who  had  just  left  their  cottages.  His  Frauds 
musketeers  had  still  to  learn  how  to  load  their  pieces :  his  ^^^^j^ 
dragoons  had  still  to  leam  how  to  manage  their  horses ;  and  Commis- 
these  inexperienced  recruits  were  for  the  most  part  com-  "^na^ 
manded  by  officers  as  inexperienced  as  themselves.  His 
troops  were  therefore  not  generaUy  superior  in  discipline  to 
the  Irish,  and  were  in  niunber  far  inferior.  Nay,  he  found 
that  his  men  were  almost  as  ill  armed,  as  ill  lodged,  and  as 
ill  dad,  as  the  Celts  to  whom  they  were  opposed.  The  wealth 
of  the  English  nation  and  the  liberal  votes  of  the  English 
parliament  had  entitled  him  to  expect  that  he  should  be  abun- 
dantly supplied  with  all  the  munitions  of  war.  But  he  was 
eroeUy  disappointed.  The  administration  had,  ever  since  the 
death  of  Oliyer,  been  constantly  becoming  more  and  more  im- 
hedle,  more  and  more  corrupt;  and  now  the  Bevolution  reaped 
iriuit  the  Bestoration  had  sown.  A  crowd  of  negligent  or  ra- 
vsnoos  fimctionaries,  formed  under  Charles  and  James,  pltm- 
dsved,  staxred,  and  poisoned  the  armies  and  fleets  of  William. 
Of  these  men  the  most  important  was  Henry  Shales,  who, 
m  the  late  reign,  had  been  Commissary  General  to  the  camp 
stHocmslow.  It  is  difficult  to  blame  the  new  govemmeDt  for 
continuing  to  employ  him :  for,  in  his  own  department,  his 
eaqperience  &r  surpassed  that  of  any  other  Englishman.  Un  - 
trtainately,  in  the  same  school  in  which  he  had  acquired  his 
»,  he  had  learned  the  whole  art  of  peculation.  The 
brandy  which  he  furnished  were  so  bad  that  the  sol- 
tomed  from  them  with  loathing :  the  tents  were  rotten  : 
tte  clothing  was  scanty :  the  muskets  broke  in  the  handling. 
numbers  of  shoes  were  set  down  to  the  account  of  the 
it :  but,  two  months  after  the  Treasury  had  paid 
fts  billy  ilie  shoes  had  not  arrived  in  Ireland.  The  means 
c(  transporting  baggage  and  artillery  were  almost  entirely 
An  ample  number  of  horses  had  been  purchased 
with  the  public  money,  and  had  been  sent  to  the 
of  the  Dee.  But  Shales  had  let  them  out  for  harvest 
to  the  Curmers  of  Cheshire,  had  pocketed  the  hire,  and 
1Sb0  troops  in  Ulster  to  get  on  as  they  best  might.'^ 
thought  that,  if  he  should,  with  an  ill  trained  and 
army,  risk  a  battle  against  a  superior  force,  he 
aot  improbably  be  defeated ;  and  he  knew  that  a  de- 


«■> 


Mtetflf,  KoT.  26, 27, 28.    Ueiit«nant  and  one  of  hii  DepotiM^ 
between  a  Lord    1692. 
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OHAF.    feat  miglit  be  followed  hj  the  loss  of  one  kingdom,  perhaps 
^  ^^'  .  by  the  loss  of  three  kingdoms.    He  therefore  made  up  his 


mind  to  stand  on  the  defensive  till  his  men  had  been  disci- 
plined, and  till  reinforcements  and  supplies  shoidd  arrive. 

He  entrenched  himself  near  Dtmdalk  in  snch  a  manner  that 
he  could  not  be  forced  to  fight  against  his  will.  James,  em- 
boldened by  the  caution  of  his  adversary,  and  disregarding  the 
advice  of  Bosen,  advanced  to  Ardee,  appeared  at  the  head  of 
the  whole  Irish  army  before  the  English  lines,  drew  up  horse, 
foot,  and  artillery,  in  order  of  battle,  and  displayed  his 
banner.  The  English  were  impatient  to  &31  on.  But  their 
general  had  made  up  his  mind,  and  was  not  to  be  moved  by 
the  bravadoes  of  the  enemy  or  by  the  murmurs  of  his  own 
soldiers.  During  some  weeks  he  remained  secure  within  his 
defences,  while  the  Irish  lay  a  few  miles  off.  He  set  himself 
assiduously  to  drill  those  new  levies  which  formed  the  greater 
part  of  his  army.  He  ordered  the  musketeers  to  be  constantly 
Lrcised  in  &ing,  soznetixneB  at  maxke,  and  son.etin.es  ^ 
platoons ;  and,  from  the  way  in  which  they  at  first  acquitted 
themselves,  it  plainly  appeared  that  he  had  judged  wisely  in 
not  leading  them  out  to  battle.  It  was  found  that  not  one  in 
four  of  the  English  soldiers  could  manage  his  piece  at  all ;  and 
whoever  succeeded  in  discharging  it,  no  matter  in  what  diiec- 
tion,  thought  that  he  had  performed  a  great  feat. 
Conspiracy  While  the  Duke  was  thus  employed,  the  Irish  eyed  his  camp 
R^^  *  without  daring  to  attack  it.  But  within  that  camp  soon 
troops  appeared  two  evils  more  terrible  than  the  foe,  treason  and 
EngHsh'  pestilence.  Among  the  best  troops  under  his  command  were 
•errice.  the  French  exiles.  And  now  a  grave  doubt  arose  touching 
their  fidelity.  The  real  Huguenot  refugee  indeed  might  safely 
be  trusted.  The  dislike  with  which  the  most  zealous  English 
Protestant  regarded  the  House  of  Bourbon  and  the  Church  of 
Rome  was  a  lukewarm  feeling  when  compared  with  that  in- 
extinguishable hatred  which  glowed  in  the  bosom  of  the  per- 
secuted, dragooned,  expatriated  Calvinist  of  Languedoc.  The 
Irish  had  abeady  remarked  that  the  French  heretic  neither 
gave  nor  took  quarter.*  Now,  however,  it  was  found  that 
with  those  emigrants  who  had  sacrificed  everything  for  the 
reformed  religion  were  intermingled  emigrants  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent sort,  deserters  who  had  run  away  from  their  standards 
in  the  Low  Countries,  and  had  coloured  their  crime  by  pre- 

*  Nihell's  Journal.    A  French  uflScer,     nots  font  plus  de  mal  que  les  Anglois,  et 
in  a  letter  to  Avaux,  written  soon  after    tuent  force  Catholiqnes  pour  aroir  fait 
SebombergH  landings  says,  "  Lvs  Hugne-    r^istanoe/' 
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tending  that  they  were  Protestants,  and  that  their  conscience     CHAP, 
would  not  suffer  them  to  fight  for  the  persecutor  of  their  ^  _^y\  ^ 
Ohurch«     Some  of  these  men,  hoping  that  by  a  second  treason 
they  might  obtain  both  pardon  and  reward,  opened  a  corre- 
spondence with  Avaux.    The  letters  were  intercepted ;  and 
a  formidable  plot  was  brought  to  light.     It  appeared  that,  if 
Schomberg  had  been  weak  enough  to  yield  to  the  importunity 
of  those  who  wished  him  to  give  battle,  several  French  com- 
panies would,  in  the  heat  of  the  action,  have  fired  on  the 
English,  and  gone  over  to  the  enemy.     Such  a  defection  might 
well  have  produced  a  general  panic  in  a  better  army  than  that 
which  was  encamped  under  Dundalk.    it  was  necessary  to  be 
seTere.     Six  of  the  conspirators  were  hanged.    Two  hundred 
of  their  accomplices  were  sent  in  irons  to  England.    Even 
after  this  winnowing,  the  refugees  were  long  regarded  by  the 
rest  of  the  army  with  unjust  but  not  unnatural  suspicion. 
Daring  some  days  indeed  tiiere  was  great  reason  to  fear  that 
the  enemy  would  be  entertained  with  a  bloody  fight  between 
the  English  soldiers  and  their  French  allies.^ 

A  few  hours  before  the  execution  of  the  chief  conspirators.  Pestilence 
a  general  muster  of  the  army  was  held;  and  it  was  observed  ^^^gj^ 
that  the  ranks  of  the  English  battalions  looked  thin.  From  tirmy. 
the  first  day  of  the  campaign,  there  had  been  much  sickness 
among  the  recruits  :  but  it  was  not  till  the  time  of  the  equinox 
that  the  mortality  became  alarming.  The  autumnal  rains  of 
Ireland  are  usually  heavy ;  and  this  year  they  were  heavier 
than  usual.  The  whole  countr}^  was  deluged ;  and  the  Duke's 
camp  became  a  marsh.  The  EnniskUlen  men  were  seasoned 
to  the  climate.  The  Dutch  were  accustomed  to  live  in  a 
ooontry  which,  as  a  wit  of  that  age  said,  draws  fifty  feet  of 
water.  They  kept  their  huts  dry  and  clean ;  and  tiey  had 
experienced  and  careful  oificers  who  did  not  sufier  them  to 
omit  any  precaution.  But  the  peasants  of  Yorkshire  and 
Derbyshire  had  neither  constitutions  prepared  to  resist  the 
pemidons  influence,  nor  skill  to  protect  themselves  against  it. 
nie  bad  provisions  furnished  by  the  Commissariat  aggravated 
the  maladies  generated  by  the  air.  Remedies  were  almost 
entiieiy  wanting.  The  surgeons  were  fev^«  The  medicine 
difltts  contained  little  more  than  Uiit  and  plasters  for  wounds. 
nie  English  sickened  and  died  by  hundreds.     Even  those  who 


KamtiTe  transmitted  by  Ix'fore  Dundalk,  thoro  is  in  his  MS.  no 

foSiigitlny,  5^y  1689;  London  niontion  of  the  couspir«cy  among  the 

OoL  14.  1688.    It  is  carious  I'^rinch. 

in  the  camp 
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CHAP,  were  not  Bmitten  by  the  pestilence  were  mmenred  and  dejected, 
^  ^^'  .  and,  instead  of  putting  forth  the  energy  which  is  the  heritage 
of  our  race,  awaited  their  £Eite  with  the  helpless  apathy  of 
Asiatics.  It  was  in  vain  that  Schomberg  tried  to  teach  them 
to  improve  their  habitations,  and  to  cover  the  wet  earth  with 
a  thick  carpet  of  fern.  Exertion  had  become  more  dreadful  to 
tiiem  than  death.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  men  who 
would  not  help  themselves  should  help  each  other.  Nobody 
asked  and  nobody  showed  compassion.  Familiarity  with 
ghastiy  spectacles  produced  a  hardheartedness  and  a  desperate 
impiety  of  which  an  example  will  not  easily  be  found  even  in 
the  history  of  infectious  diseases.  The  moans  of  the  sick  were 
drowned  by  the  blasphemy  and  ribaldry  of  their  comrades. 
Sometimes,  seated  on  the  body  of  a  wretch  who  had  died  in 
the  morning,  might  be  seen  a  wretch  destined  to  die  before 
night,  cursing,  singing  loose  songs,  and  swallowing  nsqne- 
baugh  to  the  health  of  the  devil.  When  the  corpses  were 
taken  away  to  be  buried  the  survivors  grumbled.  A  dead 
man,  they  said,  was  a  good  screen  and  a  good  stooL  Why, 
when  there  was  so  abundant  a  supply  of  such  useful  articles 
of  furniture,  were  people  to  be  exposed  to  the  cold  air  and 
forced  to  crouch  on  the  moist  ground.'^ 

Many  of  the  sick  were  sent  by  the  English  vessels  which  lay 
off  the  coast  to  Bel&st,  where  a  great  hospital  had  been  pre- 
pared. But  scarce  half  of  them  lived  to  the  end  of  the  voyage. 
More  than  one  ship  lay  long  in  the  bay  of  Carrickfergus, 
heaped  with  carcasses,  and  exhaling  the  stench  of  death, 
without  a  living  man  on  board«t 

The  Irish  army  suffered  much  less.  The  kerne  of  Munster 
or  Connaught  was  quite  as  well  off  in  the  camp  as  if  he  had 
been  in  his  own  mud  cabin  inhaling  the  vapours  of  his  own 
quagmire.  He  naturally  exulted  in  the  distress  of  the  Saxon 
heretics,  and  flattered  himself  that  they  would  be  destroyed 
Avithout  a  blow.  He  heard  with  delight  the  guns  pealing  all 
day  over  the  graves  of  the  English  officers,  till  at  leng^  the 
funerals  became  too  numerous  to  be  celebrated  with  militarv 
pomp,  and  the  mournful  sounds  were  succeeded  by  a  silence 
more  mournful  stilL 

The  superiority  of  force  was  now  so  decidedly  on  the  side  of 
James  that  he  could  safely  venture  to  detach  five  regiments 

*  Story's  Impartial  Hittoij ;  DiimoDt  phleU  both  in  rene  and  proM.    8e« 

MS.    The  prufaneneas  and  diasolateneaa  particuUrlj  a  Satire  entitlea  Reforma- 

of  the  camp  during  the  sickness  are  tion  of  Manners,  part  it 
mentioned  in  many  contemporary  pam-        f  Story's  Impartial  History. 
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from  his  army,  and  to  send  them  into  Connanght.  Sarsfidd  CHAP, 
commanded  them.  He  did  not,  indeed,  stand  so  high  as  he  -  /^'  ^ 
deserved  in  the  royal  estimation.  The  King,  with  an  air  of 
inteUectoal  superioriiy  which  mnst  have  made  Avaux  and 
Boflen  bite  their  lips,  pronounced  him  a  brave  fellow,  but  very 
scantily  supplied  with  brains.  It  was  not  without  great  diffi- 
cnlty  that  the  Ambassador  prevailed  on  His  Majesty  to  raise 
the  best  officer  in  the  Irish  army  to  the  rank  of  Brigadier. 
Sarsfield  now  fully  vindicated  the  &voxu*able  opinion  which 
his  French  patrons  had  formed  of  him.  He  dislodged  the 
English  from  Sligo ;  and  he  efiPectually  secured  Galway,  which 
had  been  in  considerable  danger  ."^ 

No  attack,  however,  was  made  on  the  English  entrench- 
ments before  Dundalk.  In  the  midst  of  difficulties  and  dis- 
sstecs  hourly  multiplying,  the  great  qualities  of  Schomberg 
appeared  hourly  more  and  more  conspicuous.  Not  in  the  full 
tide  of  success,  not  on  the  field  of  Montes  Claros,  not  under 
the  walls  of  Maestricht,  had  he  so  well  deserved  the  admira- 
tion of  mankind.  His  resolution  never  gave  way.  His  prudence 
nerer  slept.  His  temper,  in  spite  of  manifold  vexations  and 
provocations,  was  always  cheerful  and  serene.  The  effective 
men  under  his  command,  even  if  all  were  reckoned  as  effective 
iriio  were  not  stretched  on  the  earth  by  fever,  did  not  now 
ezoeed  five  thousand.  These  were  hardly  equal  to  their  or- 
dinaiy  duty ;  and  yet  it  was  necessary  to  harass  them  with 
doaUe  duty.  Nevertheless  so  masterly  were  the  old  man's 
dispositions  that  with  this  small  force  he  faced  during  several 
wedks  twenty  thousand  troops  who  were  accompanied  by  a 
nmltitade  of  armed  banditti.  At  length  early  in  November  xhe 
fhe  Irish  dispersed,  and  went  to  winter  quarters.  The  Duke  Enfflish 
tten  bfoke  up  his  camp  and  retired  into  Ulster.  Just  as  the  anxxies  gu 
lesBsins  of  his  army  were  about  to  move,  a  rumour  spread  that  ^^  winter 
the  enemy  was  approaching  in  great  force.  Had  this  rumour  ^"^^^'^ 
keen  true,  the  danger  would  have  been  extreme.  But  the 
Bft^ish  regiments,  though  they  had  been  reduced  to  a  third 
pot  of  their  complement,  and  though  the  men  who  were  in 
bs0fc  heaMh  were  hardly  able  to  shoulder  arms,  showed  a  strange 
joj  and  alacriiy  at  the  prospect  of  battle,  and  swore  that  the 
shonld  pay  for  all  the  misery  of  the  last  month.  *^We 
f*^  Schomberg  said,  identifying  himself  goodhumour- 
ed|f  witli  the  people  of  the  country  which  had  adopted  him, 
^we  F"g*^*h  have  stomach  enough  for  fighting.     It  is  a 


•A«HS^   OdL   U.    Nor.  )).   1689;    Junes,  ii.  382, 383.  Orig.  Mem. ;  Kihell't 

Eiatorj;     life   of    JomnaL 
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piiy,  that  we  are  not  as  fond  of  some  other  parts  of  a  soldier's 
btisiness." 

The  alarm  proved  fiilse.  The  Duke's  army  departed  nn- 
molested:  but  the  highway  along  which  he  retired  presented 
a  piteons  and  hideous  spectacle.  A  long  train  of  waggons 
laden  with  the  sick  jolted  over  the  ragged  pavement.  At 
every  jolt  some  wretched  man  gave  up  the  ghost.  The  corpse 
was  flnng  out  and  left  unburied  to  the  foxes  and  orows.  The 
whole  number  of  those  who  died,  in  the  camp  at  Dundalk, 
in  the  hospital  at  Belfiust,  on  the  road,  and  on  the  sea, 
amounted  to  above  six  thousand.  The  survivors  were  quar- 
tered for  the  winter  in  the  towns  and  villages  of  Ulster.  The 
,general  fixed  his  head  quarters  at  Lisbum.'^ 

His  conduct  was  variously  judged.  Wise  and  candid  men 
said  that  he  had  surpassed  himself,  and  that  there  was  no 
other  captain  in  Europe  who,  with  raw  troops,  with  ignorant 
officers,  with  scanty  stores,  having  to  contend  at  once  against 
A  hostile  army  of  greatly  superior  force,  against  a  villanons 
commissariat,  against  a  nest  of  traitors  in  his  own  camp,  and 
against  a  disease  more  murderous  than  the  sword,  would  have 
brought  the  campaign  to  a  close  without  the  loss  of  a  flag  or 
a  gun.  On  the  other  hand,  many  of  thoge  newly  commissioned 
majors  and  captains,  whose  helplessness  had  increased  all  his 
perplexities,  and  who  had  not  one  qualification  for  their  post 
except  personal  courage,  grumbled  at  the  skill  and  patience 
which  had  saved  them  fix>m  destruction.  Their  complaints 
were  echoed  on  the  other  side  of  Saint  (Jeorge's  Channel. 
Some  of  the  murmuring,  though  unjust,  was  excusable.  The 
parents,  who  had  sent  a  gallant  lad,  in  his  first  uniform,  to 
fight  his  way  to  glory,  might  be  pardoned  if,  when  they 
learned  that  he  had  died  on  a  wisp  of  straw  without  medical 
attendance,  and  had  been  buried  in  a  swamp  without  any 
Christian  or  military  ceremony,  their  affliction  made  them 
hasty  and  unreasonable.  But  with  the  cry  of  bereaved  &inilies 
was  mingled  another  cry  much  less  respectable.  All  the 
hearers  and  tellers  of  news  abused  the  general  who  furnished 
them  with  so  little  news  to  hear  and  to  tell.  For  men  of 
that  sort  are  so  greedy  after  excitement  that  they  far  more 


♦  Story's  Impartial  History;  Schom- 
beig's  Despatches ;  Nihell's  Jounial,  and 
Jameses  Life ;  Burnet,  ii.  20. ;  Dangeau  s 
journal  daring  this  autumn ;  the  Karra- 
tiTO  sent  by  Avaux  to  ^>eignelay,  and  the 
Domont  MS.  The  lying  of  the  London 
Gazette  is  monstrous.  Through  the 
whole  autumn  the  troops  are  constantly 


said  to  be  in  good  condition.  In  the  ab- 
surd drama  entitled  the  Boyal  Voyag**, 
which  was  acted  for  the  amusement  of 
the  rabble  of  London  in  1689,  the  Irish 
are  represented  as  attacking  some  of 
the  sick  English.  The  English  put  the 
assailants  to  the  rout,  and  then  drop 
down  dead. 
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readily  forgive  a  commander  who  loses  a  battle  than  a  com-     CHAP. 

jnander  who  declines  one.    The  politicians  who  deKrered  their  .  ^^'  . 

oracles  from  the  thickest  cloud  of  tobacco  smoke  at  Gb<rro- 

way's,  confidently  asked,  without  knowing  anything,  either 

of  war  in  general,  or  of  Irish  war  in  particular,  why  Schom- 

berg  did  not  fight.     They  could  not  venture  to  say  that  he 

did  not  understand  his  calling.     He  had,  in  his  day,  they 

acknowledged,  been  an  excellent  officer:  but  he  was  very  old. 

He  seemed  to  bear  his  years  well :  but  his  faculties  were  not 

what  they  had  been :  his  memory  was  failing ;  and  it  was  well 

known  that  he  sometimes  forgot  in  the  afbemoon  what  he  had 

done  in  the  morning.     It  may  be  doubted  whether  there  ever 

existed  a  human  being  whose  mind  was  quite  as  firmly  toned 

at  eighty  as  at  forty.     But  that  Schomberg's  intellectual 

powers  had  been  little  impaired  by  years  is  sufficiently  proved 

by  his  despatches,  which  are  still  extant,  and  which  are  models 

of  official  writing,  terse,  perspicuous,  Aill  of  important  facts 

and  weighty  reasons,  compressed  into  the  smallest  possible 

nnmber  of  words.     In  those  despatches  he  sometimes  alluded, 

not  angrily,  but  with  calm  disdain,  to  the  censures  thrown 

npon  his  conduct  by  shallow  babblers,  who,  never  having  seen 

any  military  operation^more  important  than  the  relieving  of 

the  goard  at  Whitehall,  imagined  that  the  easiest  thing  in 

the  world  was  to  gain  great  victories  in  any  situation  and 

against  any  odds,  and  by  sturdy  patriots  who  were  convinced 

that  one  English  carter  or  thresher,  who  had  not  yet  learned 

how  to  load  a  gun  or  port  a  pike,  was  a  match  for  any  six 

musketeers  of  King  Lewis's  household.^ 

XJnsatisfiictory  as  had  been  the  results  of  the  campaign  in  -Maritime 
Ireland,  the  results  of  the  maritime  operations  of  the  year  '^"*'"*' 
were  more  unsatisfactory  still.  It  had  been  confidently  ex- 
pected that,  on  the  sea,  England,  allied  with  Holland,  would 
haTe  been  far  more  than  a  match  for  the  power  of  LcAvis : 
Imt  ererything  went  wrong.  Herbert  had,  after  the  unim- 
portaiit  skinmsh  of  Bantr}'  Bay,  returned  with  his  squadron 
to  Portsmouth.  There  he  foimd  that  he  had  not  lost  the  good 
opinion  either  of  the  public  or  of  the  government.  The  House 
of  Commons  thanked  him  for  his  sendees;  and  he  received 
signal  marks  of  the  favour  of  the  Crown.  He  had  not  been  at 
the  coronation,  and  had  therefore  missed  his  share  of  the  re- 
waids  which,  at  the  time  of  that  solemnity,  had  been  distri- 
bofced  among  the  chief  agents  in  the  Revolution.  The  omission 
zepaired ;  and  he  was  created  Earl  of  Ton*ington. 


*  8ta  Us  detpatchefl  in  the  Appendix  to  Dalrymplc  a  ^cmuunk. 
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The  King  went  down  to  'Portsmouth,  dined  on  board  of  the 
Admiral's  flag  ship,  expressed  the  fullest  confidence  in  the 
valour  and  loyalty  of  the  navy,  knighted  two  gallant  captains, 
Cloudesley  Shovel  and  John  Ashby,  and  ordered  a  donative 
to  be  divided  among  the  seamen.'^ 

We  cannot  justly  blame  William  for  having  a  high  opinion 
of  Torrington.  For  Torrington  was  generally  regarded  as 
one  of  the  bravest  and  most  skilful  officers  in  the  navy.  He 
had  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Bear  Admiral  of  England 
by  James,  who,  if  he  understood  anything,  understood  mari- 
time afiGEiirs.  That  place  and  other  lucrative  places  Torrington 
had  relinquished  when  he  found  that  he  ooidd  retain  them 
only  by  submitting  to  be  a  tool  of  the  Jesuitical  cabal.  No 
man  had  taken  a  more  active,  a  more  hazardous,  or  a  more 
useful  part  in  effecting  the  Bevolution.  It  seemed,  therefore, 
that  no  man  had  fairer  pretensions  to  be  put  at  the  head  of 
the  naval  administration.  Tet  no  man  could  be  more  unfit 
for  such  a  post.  His  morals  had  always  been  loose,  so  loose 
indeed  that  the  firmness  with  which  in  the  late  reign  he  had 
adhered  to  his  religion  had  excited  much  surprise.  His 
glorious  disgrace  indeed  seemed  to  have  produced  a  salutary 
effect  on  his  character.  In  poverty  and  exile  he  rose  from  a 
voluptuary  into  a  hero.  But,  as  soon  as  prosperity  returned, 
the  hero  sank  again  into  a  voluptuary ;  and  the  relapse  was 
deep  and  hopeless.  The  nerves  of  his  mind,  which  had  been 
during  a  short  time  braced  to  a  high  tone,  were  now  so  much 
relaxed  by  vice  that  he  was  utterly  incapable  of  selfdenial  or 
of  strenuous  exertion.  The  vulgar  courage  of  a  foremast  man 
he  stiU  retained.  But  both  as  Admiral  and  as  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty  he  was  utterly  inefficient.  Month  after  month 
the  fleet  which  should  have  been  the  terror  of  the  seas  lay  in 
harbour  while  he  was  diverting  himself  in  London.  The 
sailors,  punning  upon  his  new  title,  gave  him  the  name  of 
Lord  Tarry-in-Town.  When  he  came  on  shipboard  he  was 
accompanied  by  a  bevy  of  courtesans.  There  was  scarcely  an 
hour  of  the  day  or  of  the  night  when  he  was  not  under  the 
influence  of  claret.  Being  insatiable  of  pleasure,  he  neces- 
sarily became  Insatiable  of  wealth.  Tet  he  loved  flattery 
almost  as  much  as  either  wealth  or  pleasure.  He  had  long 
been  in  the  habit  of  exacting  the  most  abject  homage  from 
those  who  were  under  his  command.  His  flag  ship  was  a  little 
YersaiUes.  He  expected  his  captains  to  attend  him  to  his 
cabin  when  he  went  to  bed,  and  to  assemble  every  morning 


*  London  Gazette,  May  20.  1689. 
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at  his  levee.  He  even  suffered  them  to  dress  him.  One  of  CHAP, 
them  combed  his  flowing  wig ;  another  stood  ready  with  the  _^\^'  - 
embroidered  coat.  Under  such  a  chief  there  could  be  no 
diflcipline.  His  tars  passed  their  time  in  rioting  among  the 
rabble  of  Portsmouth.  Those  officers  who  had  won  his  &your 
by  seryility  and  adulation  easily  obtained  leave  of  absence, 
and  spent  weeks  in  London,  revelling  in  taverns,  scouring  the 
streets,  or  malring  love  to  the  masked  ladies  in  the  pit  of  the 
theatre.  The  victuallers  soon  found  out  with  whom  they  had 
to  dealy  and  sent  down  to  the  fleet  casks  of  meat  which  dogs 
would  not  touch,  and  barrels  of  beer  which  smelt  worse  than 
bilge  water.  Meanwhile  the  British  Channel  seemed  to  be 
abandoned  to  French  rovers.  Our  merchantmen  were  boarded 
in  Bight  of  the  ramparts  of  Plymouth.  The  sugar  fleet  from 
the  West  Indies  lost  seven  ships.  The  whole  value  of  the 
prises  taken  by  the  cruisers  of  the  enemy  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  our  island,  while  Torrington  was  engaged 
with  his  bottle  and  his  haram,  was  estimated  at  six  hundred 
tbonsand  pounds.  So  difficult  was  it  to  obtain  the  convoy  of 
of  war,  except  by  giving  immense  bribes,  that  our 
were  forced  to  hire  the  services  of  Dutch  privateers, 
and  fomid  these  foreign  mercenaries  much  more  useful  and 
much  less  greedy  than  the  officers  of  our  own  royal  navy.^ 

nie  only  department  with  which  no  fault  could  be  found  Conti- 
was  the  department  of  Foreign  A£Eairs.  There  William  was  J^tJ^ 
his  <nm  minister ;  and,  where  he  was  his  own  minister,  there 
were  no  delays,  no  blunders,  no  jobs,  no  treasons.  The 
difienlties  with  which  he  had  to  contend  were  indeed  great. 
Eten  at  the  Hague  he  had  to  encounter  an  opposition  which 
an  hifl  wisdom  and  firmness  could,  with  the  strenuous  support 
of  Heinsiiis,  scarcely  overcome.  The  English  were  not  aware* 
tkflt^  while  they  were  murmuring  at  their  Sovereign's  par- 
tialifcjr  for  the  land  of  his  birth,  a  strong  party  in  Holland  was. 
■nnmiring  at  his  partiality  for  the  land  of  his  adoption. 
The  Dutch  ambassadors  at  Westminster  complained  that  the 
tems  of  alliance  which  he  proposed  were  derogatory  to  the 
Hgtdkf  and  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  republic ;  that 
the  honour  of  the  English  flag  was  concerned,  he 
pimctilious  and  obstinate ;  that  he  peremptorily  insisted 
aitiole  which  interdicted  all  trade  with  France,  and 


Joanals,  Xot.  13.  23.  Reformation  of  Mannen,  a  Satire,  the 

;  ^nfm  DefaOcStNoT.  18,  14.  18.  Mock   Mourners,  a  Satire.      See    alao 

tL  IMtL     Bm  SBODg  DumeroiiJ*  pas-  Pepys^s  Diary  kept  at  Tangier,  Oct  15. 

friMiM.thBnnltUoftlieBearfaaiting;  1683. 
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CBBbiP.  wbioh  could  not  but  be  grievously  felt  on  the  Exchange  of 
^  Amsterdam;  that,  when  they  expressed  a  hope  that  the 
Navigation  Act  would  be  repealed,  he  burst  out  a  laughing, 
and  told  them  that  the  thing  was  not  to  be  thought  of.  He 
carried  all  his  points ;  and  a  solemn  contract  was  made  by 
which  England  and  the  Batavian  federation  bound  themselves 
to  stand  firmly  by  each  other  against  France,  and  not  to 
make  peace  except  by  mutual  consent.  But  one  of  the  Dutch 
plenipotentiaries  declared  that  he  was  a&aid  of  being  one  day 
held  up  to  obloquy  as  a  traitor  for  conceding  so  much ;  and 
the  signature  of  another  plainly  appeared  to  have  been  traced 
by  a  hand  shalring  witti  emotion.'^ 

Meanwhile  under  William's  skilful  management  a  treaty  of 
alliance  had  been  concluded  between  the  States  General  and 
the  Emperor.  To  that  treaty  Spain  and  England  gave  in 
their  adhesion ;  and  thus  the  four  great  powers  which  had 
long  been  bound  together  by  a  friendly  understanding  were 
bound  together  by  a  formal  contract.t 

But  before  that  formal  contract  had  been  signed  and  sealed, 
aU  ae  contracting  parties  were  in  arms.  Early  in  the  year 
1689  war  was  raging  all  over  the  Continent  from  the  Hsemus 
to  the  Pyrenees.  France,  attacked  at  once  on  every  side, 
made  on  every  side  a  vigorous  defence;  and  her  Turkish 
allies  kept  a  great  German  force  fully  employed  in  Servia  and 
Bulgaria.  On  the  whole,  the  results  of  the  military  opera* 
tions  of  the  summer  were  not  unfavourable  to  the  confeder- 
ates. Beyond  the  Danube,  the  Christians,  under  Prince 
Lewis  of  Baden,  gained  a  succession  of  victories  over  the 
Mussulmans.  In  the  passes  of  BoussiUon,  the  French  troops 
contended  without  any  decisive  advantage  against  the  martial 
peasantry  of  Catalonia.  One  Grerman  army,  led  by  the 
Elector  of  Bavaria,  occupied  the  Archbishopric  of  Cologne. 
Another  was  commanded  by  Charles,  Duke  of  Lorraine,  a 
sovereign  who,  driven  from  his  own  dominions  by  the  arms 
of  France,  had  turned  soldier  of  fortune,  and  had,  as  such, 
obtained  both  distinction  and  revenge.  He  marched  against 
the  devastators  of  the  Palatinate,  forced  them  to  retire  be- 
hind the  Bhine,  and,  after  a  long  siege,  took  the  important 
and  strongly  fortified  city  of  Mentz. 

*  The  best  account  of  these  negotia-  found  in  Damont*s  Corps  Diplomatique, 

tions  will  b«  found  in  Wagenaar,  Jxi.  Thej  were  signed  in  August  1689. 
He  had  access  to  Witsen's  papers,  and        t  The  treaty  between  the  Emperor 

has  quoted  largely  from  them.     It  was  and  the  States  General  is  dated  May  12. 

Witsen  who  signed  in  Tiolent  agitation,  1689.     It  will  be  found  in  Dumont's 

"  zo  als,"  he  says,  "  myne  beevende  hand  Corps  Diplomatique. 
fFBtuigBB  ht^n.       The  treaties  will  be 
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Between  the  Sambre  and  the  Mense  the  French,  com-     CHAP. 

'VTV 

manded  by  Marshal  Hmnieres,  were  opposed  to  the  Butch,  -  ,  ^  '^ 
commanded  bj  the  Prince  of  Waldeck,  an  officer  who  had 
Umg  served  ilie  States  General  with  fidelity  and  ability, 
though  not  always  with  good  fortune,  and  who  stood  high 
in  the  estimation  of  William.  Under  Waldeck's  orders  was 
MarlboTOUgh,  to  whom  William  had  confided  an  English 
brigade  consisting  of  the  best  regiments  of  the  old  army  of 
James*  Second  to  Marlborough  in  command,  and  second 
also  in  professional  skill,  was  Thomas  Talmash,  a  brave 
soldier,  destined  to  a  &te  never  to  be  mentioned  without 
shame  and  indignation.  Between  the  army  of  Waldeck  and 
tiie  army  of  Humieres  no  general  action  took  place:  but  in  a 
succession  of  combats  the  advantage  was  on  the  side  of  the 
confederates.  Of  these  combats  the  most  important  took 
jilmee  at  Walcourt  on  the  fifth  of  August.  The  French  at-  sidrmithat 
tacked  an  outpost  defended  by  the  English  brigade,  were  Walcouxt 
rigaronsly  repulsed,  and  were  forced  to  retreat  in  confusion, 
sbudoning  a  few  field  pieces  to  the  conquerors  and  leaving 
mote  than  six  hundred  corpses  on  the  ground.  Marlborough, 
mt  Hum  as  on  every  similar  occasion,  acquitted  himself  like 
a  vdiant  and  skilful  captain.  The  Coldstream  Guards  com- 
BHBided  by  Talmash,  and  the  regiment  which  is  now  called 
the  sixteenth  of  the  line,  commanded  by  Colonel  Bobert 
Hodges,  distinguished  themselves  highly.  The  Boyal  regi- 
ment too,  which  had  a  few  months  before  set  up  the  standard 
of  vebeDion  at  Ipswich,  proved  on  this  day  that  William,  in 
frsiljr  pardoning  that  great  faidt,  had  acted  not  less  wisely 
ttmt  generously.  The  testimony  which  Waldeck  in  his  des- 
yaleh  bofre  to  the  gallant  conduct  of  the  islanders  was  read 
delight  by  their  countrymen.  The  fight  indeed  was  no 
ilian  a  skirmish :  but  it  was  a  sharp  and  bloody  skir- 
There  had  within  living  memory  been  no  equally 
encounter  between  the  English  and  French ;  and  our 
were  naturally  elated  by  finding  that  many  years 
4t  iMfHon  and  vassalage  did  not  appear  to  have  enervated 
Ab  eomage  of  the  nation."^ 

tta  Jaodhites  however  discovered  in  the  events  of  the  cam-  impu- 
laka  abondant  matter  for  invective.  Marlborough  was,  not  ^^^^ 
isifmifcxeMon,  the  object  oftheir  bitterest  hatred.    In  his  be-  onM^l- 

field  of  battle  malice  itself  could  find  little  to  cen-  ^»>ugh. 

(ilSpitfli  oi  Wmldack  in  the    Foot ;    Dangean,  Aug.   28. ;    Monthly 
Aim*  S8.  1689;   His-    Mezcnzy,  September  1689. 
fint  Begiment  of 

l2 
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CHAP,     gore:  but  theie  were  other  parts  of  his  conduct  which  presented 
-  ^^'  -  a  fiiir  mark  for  obloqnj.    Avarice  is  rarely  the  vice  of  a  jonng 


man :  it  is  rarely  the  yice  of  a  great  man : .  bnt  Marlborongh 
was  one  of  the  few  who  have,  in  the  bloom  of  yonth,  loved 
Incre  more  than  wine  or  women,  and  who  have,  at  the  height 
of  greatness,  loved  Incre  more  than  power  or  £Eune.  All  the 
precious  gifts  which  nature  had  lavished  on  him  he  valued 
chiefly  for  what  they  would  fetch*  At  twenty  he  made  money 
of  his  beauty  and  Ids  vigour.  At  sixty  he  made  money  of  his 
genius  and  his  glory.  The  applauses  which  were  justly  due 
to  his  conduct  at  Walcourt  could  not  altogether  drown  the 
voices  of  those  who  muttered  that,  wherever  a  broad  piece 
was  to  be  saved  or  got,  this  hero  was  a  mere  Euclio,  a  mere 
Haipagon;  that,  though  he  drew  a  large  allowance  under 
pretence  of  keeping  a  public  table,  he  never  asked  an  officer 
to  dinner;  that  his  muster  rolls  were  fraudulently  made  up  ^ 
that  he  pocketed  pay  in  the  names  of  men  who  had  long  been 
dead,  of  men  who  had  been  killed  in  his  own  sight  four  years 
before  at  Sedgemoor ;  that  there  were  tweniy  such  names  in 
one  troop ;  that  there  were  thirty-six  in  another.  Nothing 
but  the  union  of  dauntless  courage  and  commanding  powers 
of  mind  with  a  bland  temper  and  winning  manners  could 
have  enabled  him  to  gain  and  keep,  'in  spite  of  £Eiults  emi- 
nently imsoldierlike,  the  good  will  of  his  soldiers."^ 
Pope  In-  About  the  time  at  which  the  contending  armies  in  every 
SSccel^ed'  P*^  ^^  Europe  were  going  into  winter  quarters,  a  new  Pontiff 
bjAlezan-  asccnded  the  chair  of  Saint  Peter.  Innocent  the  Eleventh 
der  VIII.  .^,^11^  Q^  more.  His  £Eite  had  been  strange  indeed.  His  con- 
scientious and  fervent  attachment  to  the  Church  of  which  he 
was  the  head  had  induced  him,  at  one  of  the  most  critical 
conjunctures  in  her  history,  to  ally  himself  with  her  mortal 
enemies.  The  news  of  his  decease  was  received  with  concern 
and  alarm  by  Protestant  princes  and  commonwealths,  and 
with  joy  and  hope  at  Versailles  and  Dublin.  An  extraordi- 
nary ambassador  of  high  rank  was  instantly  despatched  by 
Lewis  to  Bome.  The  French  garrison  which  had  been  placed 
in  Avignon  was  withdrawn.  When  the  votes  of  the  Conclave 
had  been  united  in  fisivour  of  Peter  Ottobuoni,  an  ancient 
Cardinal  who  assumed  the  appellation  of  Alexander  the 
Eighth,  the  representative  of  France  assisted  at  the  installa- 
tion, bore  up  the  cope  of  the  new  Pontiff,  and  put  into  the 

*  S(>e  the  Dear  Bargain,  a  Jacobite  **  after  this  wreCdi  (Marlboroogb)  to 
pamphlet,  clandestinelr  printed  in  1690.  mention  any  other.  All  are  innocent 
**  I  hare  not  patience,    says  the  writer,    comparatiTelj,  eren  Kirka  himialC.*' 
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hutds  of  Hia  Hdinesa  a  letter  in  whicli  the  Most  Chriatian     Cj[^' 
King  deduced  that  he  renounced  the  odiong  privilege  of  pro-  '  - 

tecting  robbers  and  assassins.  Alexander  pressed  the  letter 
to  hia  lips,  embraced  the  bearer,  and  talked  mtb  raptnre  of 
the  near  prospect  of  reconciliation.  Lewis  began  to  entertain 
a  h<^e  that  the  influence  of  the  Vatican  might  be  exerted  to 
diasohre  the  alliance  between  the  HoQse  of  Austria  and  the 
heretical  nsnrper  of  the  English  throne.  James  was  even 
more  sanguine.  He  was  foolish  enongh  to  expect  that  the 
new  Pope  wo\ild  g^ve  him  money,  and  ordered  Melfort,  who 
had  now  ocqoitted  himself  of  his  mission  at  Yersailles,  to 
Mt**"  to  Borne,  and  beg  His  Holiness  to  contribnte  somfr- 
tliing  towards  the  good  work  of  upholding  pure  religion  in 
the  British  islands.  Bnt  it  soon  appeared  that  Alexander, 
L  he  might  hold  language  diflerent  from  that  of  his 
■BB  determined  to  fbllow  in  essentials  his  pre- 
■  policj.  The  original  canse  of  the  quarrel  between 
Ae  ttcAj  See  and  Lewis  was  not  removed.  The  "Ifing  con- 
tiMued  to  appoint  prelates :  the  Pope  continued  to  refiise 
tkam  institnt^n;  and  the  consequence  was  that  a  fourth  part 
of  tihe  dioceses  of  FraDce  had  bishops  who  were  incapable  of 
yftfri  niing  anj  episcopal  function.* 

de  Anglican  Chnrdi  was,  at  this  time,  not  less  distracted  Th«  High 
tiMB  the  GalUcan  Church.     The  first  of  August  had  been  ^^ 
ftiad  hj  Act  of  ^rliament  as  the  daj  before  the  close  of  dii^  on 
lAldi  all  beneficed  clergymen  and  all  persons  holding  aca-  ^°^^'°' 
dSHieal  offices  moat,  on  pain  of  suspension,  swear  all^iance  osthi. 
t»  WilUam  and  Mary.     During  the  earlier  part  of  the  sum- 
mtff  the  Jacobites  had  hoped  that  the  number  of  nonjurors 
w^d  he  so  considerable  as  seriously  to  alarm  and  embarrass 
Ab  fDremment.     Bnt  this  hope  was  disappointed.     Few 
1  of  the  clergy  were  "Whigs.     Few  were  Tories  of  that 
:  school  which  acknowledged,  reluctantly  and  with 
>,  that  tixtreme  abuses  might  sometimes  justiiy  a  nation 
in  reaorting  to  extreme  remedies.     The  great  majority  of  the 
J      pro&ssion  still  held  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience :  bat 
L     tlat  majority  was  now  divided  into  two  sections.   A  question, 
I     ^Uidi,  before  the  Bevolution,  had  been  mere  matter  of  specn- 
■    l^DB,  and  had  therefore,   though  sometimes   incidentally 


I  llHMiiM  for  Sfpbmber  mBmorials  to  tliB  Pop*  »nd  tba  Cudtnal 

■  Imv  faUowin^  moatlii.  of  £it<,  am  amoaa  tha  Naima  P>pan ; 

Wf  a  Mmcuim  Bofor-  aad  torn*  ntncta  luTe  b««D  printad  bv 

III  BtffL  3S.  BDd  Oct.  8.  Maephmaii. 
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CgAP.     raised,  been,  by  most  persons,  very  superficially  considered, 
^  ^^'  ^  had  now  become  practically  most  important.    The  doctrine 


of  passive  obedience  being  taken  for  granted,  to  whom  was 
that  obedience  due?  While  the  hereditary  right  and  the 
possession  were  conjoined,  there  was  no  room  for  doubt :  but 
the  hereditary  right  and  the  possession  were  now  separated. 
One  prince  raised  by  the  Eevolution,  was  reigning  at  West- 
minster, passing  laws,  appointing  magistrates  and  prelates, 
sending  forth  armies  and  fleets.  His  Judges  decided  causes. 
His  Sheriffs  arrested  debtors,  and  executed  criminals.  Justice, 
order,  property,  would  cease  to  exist,  and  society  woidd  be 
resolved  into  chaos,  but  for  his  Great  Seal.  Another  prince, 
deposed  by  the  Revolution,  was  living  abroad.  He  could  ex- 
ercise none  of  the  powers  and  perform  none  of  the  duties  of 
a  ruler,  and  could,  as  it  seemed,  be  restored  only  by  means  as 
violent  as  those  by  which  he  had  been  displaced.  To  which 
of  these  two  princes  did  Christian  men  owe  allegiance  9 
Ai^g^amenu  To  a  large  part  of  the  clergy  it  appeared  that  the  plain 
thT  '"^^  letter  of  Scripture  required  them  to  submit  to  the  Sovereign 
who  was  in  possession,  without  troubling  themselves  about 
his  title.  The  powers  which  the  Apostle,  in  the  text  most 
familiar  to  the  Anglican  divines  of  that  age,  pronounces  to  be 
ordained  of  God,  are  not  the  powers  that  can  be  trac^  back 
to  a  legitimate  origin,  but  the  powers  that  be.  When  Jesus 
was  asked  whether  the  chosen  people  might  lawfully  give 
tribute  to  CsDsar,  he  replied  by  asking  the  questioners,  not 
whether  Csesar  could  make  out  a  pedigree  derived  from  the 
old  royal  house  of  Judah,  but  whether  the  coin  which  they 
scrupled  to  pay  into  Caesar's  treasury  came  from  Csesar's  mint, 
in  other  words,  whether  Ca^ar  actually  possessed  the  authority 
and  performed  the  functions  of  a  ruler. 

It  is  generally  held,  with  much  appearance  of  reason,  that 
the  most  trustworthy  comment  on  the  text  of  the  Grospels 
and  Epistles  is  to  be  found  in  the  practice  of  the  primitive 
Christians,  when  that  practice  can  be  satisfactorily  ascer- 
tained ;  and  it  so  happened  that  the  times  during  which  tlio 
Church  is  universally  acknowledged  to  have  been  in  the 
highest  state  of  purity  were  times  of  frequent  and  violent 
political  change.  One  at  least  of  the  Apostles  appears  to 
have  lived  to  see  four  Emperors  pulled  down  in  little  more 
than  a  year.  Of  the  martyrs  of  the  third  century  a  great 
proportion  must  have  been  able  to  remember  ten  or  twelve 
revolutions.  Those  martyrs  must  have  had  occasion  often  to 
consider  what  was  their  duty  towards  a  prince  just  raised  to 
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power  by  a  successftil  insurrection.    That  they  were,  one  and     CHAPi 
ally  detexred  by  the  fear  of  punishment  fix>in  doing  what  they    J^^'  ^ 
thought  right,  is  an  imputation  which  no  candid  infidel  would 
throw  on  them.    Tet,  if  there  be  any  proposition  which  can 
with  perfect  confidence  be  affirmed  touching  the  early  Chris- 
tians, it  is  this,  that  they  never  once  refused  obedience  to  any 
actual  ruler  on  account  of  the  illegitimacy  of  his  title.    At 
one  time,  indeed,  the  supreme  power  was  claimed  by  twenty 
or  thirty  competitors.    Every  province  fix)m  Britain  to  Egypt 
had  its  own  Augustus.     All  these  pretenders  coidd  not  be 
rightfiil  Emperors.   Tet  it  does  not  appear  that,  in  any  place, 
the  fidthful  had  any  scruple  about  submitting  to  the  person 
who,  in  that  place,  exercised  the  imperial  functions.     While 
the  Christian  of  Some  obeyed  Aurelian,  the  Christian  of  Lyons 
obeyed  Tetricus,  and  the  Christian  of  Palmyra  obeyed  Zenobia. 
•*  I>iy  and  night," — such  were  the  words  which  the  great 
Cyprian,  Bishop  of  Carthage,  addressed  to  the  representative 
of  Valerian  and  Gallienus, — ^'  day  and  night  do  we  Christians 
peray  to  the  one  true  Grod  for  the  safety  of  our  Emperors." 
Yet  those  Emperors  had  a  few  months  before  pulled  down 
tfaeir  predecessor  iElmilianus,  who  had  puUed  down  his  pre- 
deoessor  Ghillus,  who  had  climbed  to  power  on  the  ruins  of 
the  house  of  his  predecessor  Decius,  who  had  slain  his  pre- 
decessor Philip,  who  had  slain  his  predecessor  Gordian.  Was 
it  possible  to  believe. that  a  saint,  who  had,  in  the  short  space 
of  thirteen  or  fourteen  years,  borne  true  allegiance  to  this 
series  of  rebels  and  regicides,  would  have  made  a  schism  in 
the  Christian  body  rather  than  acknowledge  King  William 
and  Queen  Mary  P    A  hundred  times  those  Anglican  divines 
who  had  taken  the  oaths  challenged  their  more  scrupulous 
bsethzen  to  cite  a  single  instance  in  which  the  primitive 
CShnrch  had  refused  obedience  to  a  successful  usurper ;  and  a 
handled  times  the  challenge  was  evaded.    The  nonjurors  had 
Kttle  to  say  on  this  head,  except  that  precedents  were  of  no 
fixoe  when  opposed  to  principles,  a  proposition  which  came 
with  but  a  bad  grace  from  a  school  which  had  always  pro- 
fessed an  almost  superstitious  reverence  for  the  authority  of 
AsIUhers* 

*  Bm  tlw  Answer  of  a  Nonjuror  to  pitiable  shifts,  the  unrument  drawn  l>y 

^""H^  of  Samin'f  challenge  in  the  a  more  compliant  divine  from  the  }>rac- 

ix  to  the  Life    of    Kettlcwell.  tice  of  the  priniitivo  Church,  procoinls 

tkt  Turner  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian  thus :  "  Sup|)oso  the  primitive  Chribtians 

ii  ft  ^Kfet  which,  as  Sancroft  all  along,  from  the  time  of  the  Terr 

Ik  TOtn  preserring,  I  renture  Apostles,  had  been  as  regardless  of  their 

TIm  writer,  a  strong  non-  oaths  by  former  princes  as  he  bu^j^xAi, 

*^-* —  to  eradf,  bjr  man/  irili  he  therefore  say  iVial  \]be\T  \>rj^cV\c% 
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CHAP.  To  precedeniB  drawn  from  later  and  more  corrupt  times 
^^^'  little  respect  was  due.  But,  even  in  the  history  of  later  and 
more  corrupt  times,  the  noi^jurors  could  not  easily  find  any 
precedent  that  could  senre  their  purpose.  In  our  own  country 
many  Kings,  who  had  not  the  hereditary  right,  had  filled  the 
tiuone :  but  it  had  never  been  thought  inconsistent  with  the 
duiy  of  a  Christian  to  be  a  true  liegeman  to  such  Kings.  The 
usurpation  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  the  more  odious  usurpation 
of  Sichard  the  Third,  had  produced  no  schism  in  the  Church. 
As  soon  as  the  usurper  was  firm  in  his  seat,  Bishops  had  done 
homage  to  him  for  their  domains:  Convocations  had  pre- 
sented addresses  to  him,  and  granted  him  supplies ;  nor  had 
any  casuist  ever  pronounced  that  such  submission  to  a  prince 
in  possession  was  deadly  sin,"^ 

With  the  practice  of  the  whole  Christian  world  the  au- 
thoritative t^hing  of  the  Church  of  England  appeared  to 
be  in  strict  harmony.  The  Homily  on  Wilful  Bebellion,  a 
diBCOurse  which  inculcates,  in  unmeasured  terms,  the  duiy  of 
obeying  rulers,  speaks  of  none  but  actual  rulers.  Nay,  the 
people  are  distinctly  told  in  that  Homily  that  they  are  bound 
to  obey,  not  only  their  legitimate  prince,  but  any  usurper 
whom  Qod  shall  in  anger  set  over  them  for  their  sins.  And 
surely  it  would  be  the  height  of  absurdity  to  say  that  we 
must  accept  submissively  such  usurpers  as  Qod  sends  in 
anger,  but  must  pertinaciously  withhold  our  obedience  from 
usurpers  whom  He  sends  in  mercy.  Grant  that  it  was  a 
crime  to  invite  the  Prince  of  Orange  over,  a  crime  to  join 
him,  a  crime  to  make  him  King ;  yet  what  was  the  whole 
history  of  the  Jewish  nation  and  of  the  Christian  Church  but 
a  record  of  cases  in  which  Providence  had  brought  good  out 
of  evil?    And  what  theologian  would  assert  that,  in  such 

Utft  be  a  rulA?    HI  things  have  been  Richard  the  Third.    It  will  be  found  in 

daM,  and  r^ry  generally  abetted,  by  men  Wilkins's  Concilia.    Diyden,  in  his  fine 

of  odierwise  rery  orthodox  principles.**  rifacimento  of  one  of  the  finest  passages 

Hie  alignment  from  the  practice  of  the  in  the  Prologue  to  the  Canterborr  Ti^s, 

primitive  Christians  is  very  strongly  put  represents  the  Good  Parson  as  elioosing 

in  a  tract  entitled  The  Doctrine  of  Non-  to  resign  his  benefice    rather  than  ac- 

resistance  or  Ptusive  Obedience  No  Way  knowledge  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  to  be 

concerned  in  the  Controversies  now  de-  King  of  England.    For  this  rejmsenta- 

Sending  between  the  Williamites  and  the  tion  no  warrant  can  be  found  in  Chauoer*s 
aoobites,  by  a  Lay  QenUeman,  of  the  Poem,  or  anywhere  else.  Dryden  wished 
Communion  of  the  Church  of  England,  to  write  something  that  would  sail  the 
aabrLaw  establish'd,  1689.  The  author  deigy  who  had  taken  the  oaths,  and 
cf  this  tract  was  Edmund  Bohun,  whom  therefore  attributed  to  a  Roman  Catholic 
I  shall  have  occasion  to  mention  here-  priest  of  the  fourteenth  century  a  super- 
after,  stition  which  originated  amooff  the  An- 
*  One  of  the  most  adulatory  addresses  glican  priests  of  ue  seventeenth  century, 
fotei  by  A  OooToeatioa  was   to 
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we  ought,  from  abhorrence  of  the  evil,  to  reject  the     CHAP. 
good?  ^^• 


On  these  grounds  a  large  body  of  diyines,  still  asserting 
the  doctrine  that  to  resist  the  Soyereign  must  always  be 
ainfuly  conoeiyed  that  William  was  now  the  Soyereign  whom 
it  woold  be  sinful  to  resist. 

To  these  arguments  the  nonjurors  replied  that  Saint  Paul  Ai8[0]neiiti 
must  haye  meant  by  the  powers  that  be  the  rightful  powers  ^^^ 
that  be;  and  that  to  put  any  other  interpretation  on  his  theoatlii. 
wordB  would  be  to  outrage  common  sense,  to  dishonour  re- 
ligion, to  giye  scandal  to  weak  belieyers,  to  giye  an  occasion 
of  triumph  to  scoffers.    The  feelings  of  all  mankind  must  be 
shocked  by  the  proposition  that,  as  soon  as  a  King,  howeyer 
dear  his  title,  howeyer  wise  and  good  his  administration,  is 
ezpeUed  by  traitors,  all  his  seryants  are  bound  to  abandon 
him,  and  to  range  themselyes  on  the  side  of  his  enemies.    In 
all  ages  and  nations,  fidelity  to  a  good  cause  in  adyersity  had 
been  regarded  as  a  yirtue.    In  all  ages  and  nations,  the 
politician  whose  practice  was  always  to  be  on  the  side  which 
uppermost  had  been  despised.    This  new  Toryism  was 
than  Whiggism.    To  break  through  the  ties  of  alle- 
because  the  Soyereign  was  a  tyrant  was  doubtless  a 
great  sin :  but  it  was  a  sin  for  which  specious  names 
pretexts  might  be  found,  and  into  which  a  braye  and 
mam  not  instructed  in  divine  truth  and  gua«led 
hj  divine  grace,  might  easily  ML    But  to  break  through  the 
of  allegiance  merely  because  the  Soyereign  was  unfortu- 
not  only  wicked,  but  dirty.     Could  any  unbelieyer 
greater  insult  to  the  Scriptures  than  by  asserting  that 
tibe  Seriptures  had  enjoined  on  Christians  as  a  sacred  duty 
what  the  light  of  nature  had  taught  heathens  to  regard  as 
tibe  lart  excess  of  baseness?    In  the  Scriptures  was  to  be 
tamd  Hie  history  of  a  King  of  Israel,  driyen  fix)m  his  palace 
hf  aa  unnatural  son,  and  compelled  to  fly  beyond  Jordan. 
HmMf  Hke  James,  had  the  right :  Absalom,  like  William, 
kadi  4ie  possession.     Would  any  student  of   the    sacred 
^y:e  to  affirm  that  the  conduct  of  Shimei  on  that 
was  proposed  as  a  pattern  to  be  imitated,  and  that 
ImBU^  wbq  loyally  adhered  to  his  fugitiye  master,  wae 
— '*  *^^g>  the  ordinance  of  God^  and  receiying  to  himself 
Mo^f    Would  any  true  son  of  the  Church  of  England 
•  iv  maintain  that  a  man  who  was  a  strenuous  royal- 

h|r  the  battle  of  Naseby ,  who  then  went  oyer  to  the 
rf^  ulio^aBsoon  as  the  Parliament  had  been  pMr^g^ 
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CHAP,  became  on  obeeqtdotis  servant  of  the  Bmnp,  and  who,  as  soon 
^  "^^^  -  as  the  Bump  had  been  ejected,  professed  himself  a  £uthftQ 
snbject  of  the  Protector,  was  more  deserving  of  the  respect 
of  Christian  men  than  the  stont  old  Cavalier  who  bore  true 
fealty  to  Charles  the  First  in  prison  and  to  Charles  the 
Second  in  exile,  and  who  was  ready  to  put  lands,  liberty,  life, 
in  peril,  rather  than  acknowledge,  by  word  or  act,  the  au- 
thority of  any  of  the  upstart  governments  which,  during  that 
evil  time,  obtained  possession  of  a  power  not  legitimately 
theirs?  And  what  distinction  was  there  between  that  case 
and  the  case  which  had  now  arisen?  That  Cromwell  had 
actually  enjoyed  as  much  power  as  William,  nay  much  more 
power  than  William,  was  quite  certain.  That  the  power  of 
William,  as  well  as  the  power  of  Cromwell,  had  an  illegiti- 
mate origin,  every  divine  who  held  the  doctrine  of  nonresist- 
ance  would  admit.  How  then  was  it  possible  for  such  a 
divine  to  deny  that  obedience  had  been  due  to  Cromwell,  and 
yet  to  affirm  that  it  was  due  to  William  ?  To  suppose  that 
there  could  be  such  inconsistency  without  dishonesty  would 
be,  not  charity,  but  weakness.  Those  who  were  determined 
to  comply  vrith  the  Act  of  Parliament  would  do  better  to 
speak  out,  and  to  say,  what  everybody  knew,  that  they  com* 
plied  pimply  to  save  their  benefices.  The  motive  was  no 
doubt  strong.  That  a  clergyman  who  was  a  husbaud  and  a 
&ther  should  look  forward  with  dread  to  the  first  of  August 
and  the  first  of  February  was  natural.  But  he  would  do 
well  to  remember  that,  however  terrible  might  be  the  day  of 
suspension  and  the  day  of  deprivation,  there  would  assuredly 
come  two  other  days  more  terrible  still,  the  day  of  death  and 
the  day  of  judgment.* 

The  swearing  clergy,  as  they  were  called,  were  not  a  little 
perplexed  by  this  reasoning.  Nothing  embarrassed  them 
more  than  the  analogy  which  the  nonjurors  were  never  weary 
of  pointing  out  between  the  usurpation  of  Cromwell  and  the 
usurpation  of  William.  For  there  was  in  that  age  no  High 
Churchman  who  would  not  have  thought  himself  reduced  to 
an  absurdity,  if  he  had  been  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  say- 
ing that  the  Church  had  commanded  her  sons  to  obey  Crom- 
well. And  yet  it  was  impossible  to  prove  thai  William  was 
more  fully  in  possession  o#  supreme  power  than  Cromwell 
had  been.     The  swearers  therefore  avoided  coming  to  close 

*  See  the  Defence  of  the  Profession    made    npon    his  Deathbed   concerning 
irJ^icb  the  Bi^ht  Reverend  Father  in  Ood    Passive  Obedience  and  the  New  Oaths. 
John  Lake,  Lord  Biihop  of  Chichester,    16^. 
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qoarters  with  the  nonjurors  on  this  pointy  as  carefully  as  the     CHAP, 
nonjurors  avoided  coming  to  close  quarters  with  the  swear-  .  ^^'  ^ 
era  on  the  question  touching  the  practice  of  the  primitive 
Church. 

The  truth  is  that  the  theory  of  government  which  had  long 
been  taught  by  the  clergy  was  so  absurd  that  it  could  lead  to 
nothing  but  absurdity.  Whether  the  priest  who  adhered  to 
that  theory  swore  or  refused  to  swear,  he  was  alike  unable  to 
give  a  rational  explanation  of  his  conduct.  If  he  swore,  he 
could  vindicate  his  swearing  only  by  laying  down  propositions 
against  which  every  honest  heart  instinctively  revolts,  only 
by  proclaiming  that  Christ  had  commanded  the  Church  to 
desert  the  righteous  cause  as  soon  as  that  cause  ceased  to 
prosper,  and  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  successful  villany 
against  afflicted  virtue.  And  yet,  strong  as  were  the  objec- 
tkniB  to  this  doctrine,  the  objections  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
noBguzor  were,  if  possible,  stronger  still.  According  to  him, 
aC9iristian  nation  ought  always  to  be  in  a  state  of  slavery  or 
in  a  state  of  anarchy.  Something  is  to  be  said  for  the  man 
wlio  sacrifices  libertjr  to  preserve  order.  Something  is  to  be 
said  for  the  man  who  sacrifices  order  to  preserve  liberty. 
For  liberty  and  order  are  two  of  the  greatest  blessings  which 
a  society  can  enjoy ;  and,  when  unfortunately  they  appear  to 
be  incompatible,  much  indulgence  is  due  to  those  who  take 
eitlier  side.  But  the  nonjuror  sacrificed,  not  liberty  to  order, 
not  oader  to  liberty,  but  both  liberty  and  order  to  a  super- 
slttian  as  stupid  and  degrading  as  the  Egyptian  worship  of 
osZi  and  onions.  While  a  particular  person,  difiering  from 
odier  persons  by  the  mere  accident  of  birth,  was  on  the 
tlircnie,  though  he  might  be  a  Nero,  there  was  to  be  no  in- 
sobordination.  When  any  other  person  was  on  the  throne, 
tlMiiigii  he  might  be  an  Alfred,  there  was  to  be  no  obedience. 
Ifc  natterod  not  how  frantic  and  wicked  might  be  the  admi- 
of  the  dynasty  which  had  the  hereditary  titie,  or 
and  virtuous  might  be  the  administration  of  a  go- 
it  sprung  from  a  revolution.  Nor  could  any  time  of 
be  pleaded  against  the  claim  of  the  expelled  family. 
Ihe  Ispse  of  years,  the  lapse  of  ages,  made  no  change.  To 
of  the  world.  Christians  were  to  regulate  their  i)oli- 
oondncb  simply  according  to  the  pedigree  of  their  ruler. 
psar  1800,  the  year  1900,  might  find  princes  who  derived 
iWe  ftom  the  votes  of  the  Convention  reigning  in  peace 
fgmgmtj.  No  matter :  they  would  stiU  be  usurpers ; 
§t^  b  ihe  twentieth  or  twen^-first  century,  any  i^T^oiiL 
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CHAP,  who  oould  make  out  a  better  right  by  blood  to  the  crown 
-  J^'  ^  should  call  on  a  late  posterity  to  acknowledge  him  as  King, 
the  call  must  be  obeyed  on  peril  of  eternal  perdition. 

A  Whig  might  well  enjoy  the  thought  that  the  contro- 
versies which  had  arisen  among  his  adversaries  had  esixi- 
blished  the  soundness  of  his  own  political  creed.  The  dis- 
putants who  had  long  agreed  in  accusing  him  of  an  impious 
error  had  now  effectually  vindicated  him,  and  refuted  one  an- 
oiher.  The  High  Churchman  who  took  the  oaths  had  shown 
by  irrefragable  arg^uments  from  the  Gospels  and  the  Epistles, 
from  the  uniform  practice  of  the  primitive  Church,  and  fit)m 
the  explicit  declarations  of  the  Anglican  Church,  that  Chris- 
tians were  not  in  all  cases  bound  to  pay  obedience  to  the 
prince  who  had  the  hereditary  title.  The  High  Churchman 
who  would  not  take  the  oaths  had  shown  as  satisfitctorily 
that  Christians  were  not  in  all  cases  bound  to  pay  obedience 
to  the  prince  who  was  actually  reigning.  It  foUowed  that, 
to  entitle  a  government  to  the  allegiance  of  subjects,  some- 
thing was  necessary  different  from  mere  legitimacy,  and  dif- 
ferent also  from  mere  possession.  What  that  something  was 
the  Whigs  had  no  difficulty  in  pronouncing.  In  their  view, 
the  end  for  which  all  governments  had  been  instituted  was 
the  happiness  of  society.  While  the  magistrate  was,  on  the 
whole,  notwithstanding  some  &ults,  a  minister  for  good, 
Beason  taught  mankind  to  obey  him ;  and  Beligion,  giving 
her  solemn  sanction  to  the  teaching  of  Beason,  commanded 
ihankind  to  revere  him  as  divinely  commissioned.  But  if  he 
proved  to  be  a  minister  for  evil,  on  what  grounds  was  he  to 
be  considered  as  divinely  commissioned?  The  Tories  who 
swore  had  proved  that  he  ought  not  to  be  so  considered  on 
account  of  the  origin  of  his  power :  the  Tories  who  would 
not  swear  had  proved  as  clearly  that  he  ought  not  to  be  so 
considered  on  account  of  the  existence  of  his  power. 

Some  violent  and  acrimonious  Whigs  trimnphed  ostenta- 
tiously and  with  merciless  insolence  over  the  perplexed  and 
divided  priesthood.  The  nonjuror  they  generally  affected  to 
regard  with  contemptuous  pity  as  a  dull  and  perverse,  but 
sincere,  bigot^  whose  absurd  practice  was  in  harmony  with 
his  absurd  theory,  and  who  might  plead,  in  excuse  for  the 
in&tuation  which  impelled  him  to  ruin  his  country,  that 
the  same  infatuation  had  impelled  him  to  ruin  himself.  They 
reserved  their  sharpest  taunts  for  those  divines  who,  having, 
in  the  days  of  the  Exclusion  Bill  and  the  Bye  House  plot, 
been  distinguished  by  seal  for  the  divine  and  indefeasible 
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nght  of  the  hereditary  Soyereign,  were  now  ready  to  swear  CHAP, 
fealty  to  an  usurper.  Was  this  then  the  real  sense  of  all  .  ^^y^ 
those  sublime  phrases  which  had  resounded  during  twenty  • 
nine  years  fix>ni  innumerable  pulpits  9  Had  the  thousands  of 
clergymen,  who  had  so  loudly  boasted  of  the  unchangeable 
loyalty  of  their  order,  really  meant  only  that  their  loyalty 
would  remain  unchangeable  till  the  next  change  of  fortune? 
It  waa  idle,  it  was  impudent  in  them  to  pretend  that  their 
present  conduct  was  consistent  with  their  former  language. 
If  any  Beverend  Doctor  had  at  length  been  convinced  that 
he  had  been  in  the  wrong,  he  surely  ought>  by  an  open  re- 
cantation, to  make  all  the  amends  now  possible  to  ihe  per- 
■eented,  Ihe  calumniated,  the  murdered  defenders  of  liberty. 
If  he  was  still  convinced  that  his  old  opinions  were  sound, 
lie  ought  manfully  to  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  nonjurors. 
Beapeet,  it  was  said,  is  due  to  him  who  ingenuously  confesses 
an  error :  respect  is  due  to  him  who  courageously  suffers  for 
an  error :  but  it  is  difficult  to  respect  a  minister  of  religion, 
wbt^  while  asserting  that  he  still  adheres  to  the  principles 
ttf  Ihe  Tories,  saves  his  benefice  by  taking  an  oath  which  can 
ke  iKiiiestly  tsiken  only  on  the  principles  of  the  Whigs. 

reproaches,  tiiough  perhaps  not  altogether  unjust, 
imseasonable.      The  wiser  and  more  moderate  Whigs, 
that  the  throne  of  William  could  not  stand  firm  if  it 
not  a  wider  basis  than  their  own  party,  abstained  at  this 
fix>m  sneers  and  invectives,  and  exerted  them- 
to  remove  the  scruples  and  to  soothe  the  irritated 
of  the  clergy.    The  collective  power  of  the  rectors 
of  England  was  immense ;  and  it  was  much  better 
fiiey  should  swear  for  the  most  fiimsy  reason  which 
codd  be  devised  by  a  sophist  than  that  they  should  not 
atalL 

became  dear  that  the  arguments  for  swearing,  A^at 
they  were  by  some  of  the  strongest  motives  which  ^^"^^ 
loe  the  human  mind,  had  prevailed.  Above  twenty-  clergy  taU 
tiiirtteiha  of  the  profession  submitted  to  the  law.    Most  ^^®  '^^^- 
dhrinee  of  the  capital,  who  then  formed  a  separate 
who  were  as  much  distinguished  fix>m  the  rural 
hj  Hberality  of  sentiment  as  by  eloquence  and  leam- 
in  tiieir  adhesion  to  the  government  early,  and  with 
t  \§fk€i  cordial  attachment.    Eighty  of  them  repaired 

I  jTf  in  ML  term,  to  Westminster  Hall,  and  were  there 

'  fta  ceremony  occupied  so  long  a  time  that  little 
16  that  day  in  the  Courts  of  Chancery  and  Einij^a 
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CTAP.  Bench.*  But  in  general  the  compliance  was  tardy,  sad,  and 
^  sullen.  Many,  no  doubt,  deliberately  violated  what  they 
believed  to  be  their  duty.  Conscience  told  them  that  they 
were  committing  a  sin.  But  they  had  not  fortitude  to  resign 
the  parsonage,  the  garden,  the  glebe,  and  to  go  forth  without 
knowing  where  to  find  a  meal  or  a  roof  for  themselves  and 
their  little  ones.  Many  swore  with  doubts  and  misgiving^.t 
Some  declared,  at  the  moment  of  taking  the  oath,  that  they 
did  not  mean  to  promise  that  they  would  not  submit  to 
James,  if  he  should  ever  be  in  a  condition  to  demand  their 
allegiance,  t  Some  clergymen  in  the  North  were,  on  the  first 
of  August,  going  in  a  company  to  swear,  when  they  were  met 
on  the  road  by  the  news  of  the  battle  which  had  been  fought, 
four  days  before,  in  the  pass  of  Killiecrankie.  They  imme- 
•  diately  turned  back,  and  did  not  again  leave  their  homes  on 
the  same  errand  till  it  was  clear  that  Dundee's  victory  had 
made  no  change  in  the  state  of  public  a£BEdrs.§  Even  of 
those  whose  understandings  were  fully  convinced  that  obe- 
dience was  due  to  the  existing  government,  very  few  kissed 
the  book  with  the  heartiness  with  which  they  had  formerly 
plighted  their  fidth  to  Charles  and  James.  Still  the  thing 
was  done.  Ten  thousand  clergymen  had  solenmly  called 
heaven  to  attest  their  promise  that  they  would  be  true  liege- 
men to  William ;  and  this  promise,  though  it  by  no  means 
warranted  him  in  expecting  that  they  would  strenuously  sup- 
port him,  had  at  least  deprived  them  of  a  great  part  of  their 
power  to  injure  him.  They  could  not,  without  entirely  for- 
feiting that  public  respect  on  which  their  hifiuence  depended, 
attack,  except  in  an  indirect  and  timidly  cautious  manner, 
the  throne  of  one  whom  they  had,  in  the  presence  of  Grod, 
vowed  to  obey  as  their  King.  Some  of  them,  it  is  true, 
affected  to  read  the  prayers  for  the  new  Sovereigns  in  a  pe- 
culiar tone  which  could  not  be  misunderstood.  ||  Others  were 
guilty  of  still  grosser  indecency.  Thus,  one  wretch,  just 
after  praying  for  William  and  Mary  in  the  most  solemn  office 
of  religion,  took  off  a  glass  to  their  damnation.  Another, 
aftyer  performing  divine  service  on  a  fast  day  appointed  by 
their  authority,  dined  on  a  pigeon  pie,  and  while  he  cut  it 

*  London  Gazette,  June  30.   1680;  duct  in  Clarendon's  Diary,  and  the  ac« 

Luttrell*8  Diary.  *'  The  eminentest  men,**  count  of  Dr.  Marsh's  conduct  in  the  Life 

savs  LuttrelL  of  Kottlewell, 

t  See  in  Kettlewell's  Lifo,iii.  72.,  the        §  The  Anatomy  of  a  Jacobite  Tory, 

retractation  drawn  by  him  for  a  clergy-  1690. 

man  who  had  taken  the  oaths,  and  who        i]  Dialogue  between  a  Whig  and  a 

afterwards  repented  of  baring  done  so.  Tory. 
/  Sm  the  Aooonnt  of  Dr.  Dore's  con- 
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up,  uttered  a  wish  that  it  was  the  usurper's  heart.    But  such     CHAP, 
audacious  wickedness  was  doubtless  rare  and  was  injurious      ~^*_^ 
rather  to  the  Church  than  to  the  govemnient.* 

Those  dergymen  and  members  of  the  Universities  who  in-  The  non* 
curred  the  penalties  of  the  law  were  about  four  hundred  in  J^^^^'"'"* 
number.  Foremost  in  rank  stood  the  Primate  and  six  of  his 
sofi&agans.  Turner  of  Ely,  Uoyd  of  Norwich,  Frampton  of 
Glouoester,  Lake  of  Chichester,  White  of  Peterborough,  and 
Ken  of  Bath  and  Wells.  Thomas  of  Worcester  would  have 
made  a  seventh :  but  he  died  three  weeks  before  the  day  of 
suspension.  On  his  deathbed  he  adjured  his  clergy  to  be  true 
to  the  cause  of  hereditary  right,  and  declared  that  those 
divines  who  tried  to  make  out  that  the  oaths  might  be  taken 
without  any  departure  from  the  loyal  doctrines  of  the  Church 
of  England  seemed  to  him  to  reason  more  Jesuitically  than 
tha  Jesuits  themselve8.t 

Ken,  who,  both  in  intellectual  and  in  moral  qualities,  ranked  Xen. 
hi^bert  among  the  nonjuring  prelates,  hesitated  long.  There 
we  few  clergymen  who  could  have  submitted  to  the  new 
gOfemment  with  a  better  grace.  For,  when  nonresistance 
wmA  passive  obedience  were  the  favourite  themes  of  his 
ttaUtten,  he  had  scarcely  ever  alluded  to  politics  in  the 
pol^pit.  He  owned  that  the  arguments  in  favour  of  swearing 
veiy  strong.  He  went  indeed  so  far  as  to  say  that  his 
iples  would  be  completely  removed,  if  he  could  be  con- 
that  James  had  entered  into  engagements  for  ceding 
to  the  French  King.  It  is  evident  therefore  that  the 
between  Ken  and  the  Whigs  was  not  a  difference 
if  principle.  He  thought,  with  them,  that  misgovemment, 
to  a  certain  point,  justified  a  transfer  of  allegiance, 
doubted  only  whether  the  misgovemment  of  James  had 
quite  to  that  point.  Nay,  the  good  Bishop  actu- 
tlfy  begu  to  prepare  a  pastoral  letter  explaining  his  reasons 
tilriiiig  the  oaths.  But,  before  it  was  fijiished,  he  received 
which  convinced  him  that  Ireland  had  not  been 
Ofer  to  France :  doubts  came  thick  u]X)n  him :  he  threw 
Uitnifiniahied  letter  into  the  fire,  and  implored  his  less  scru- 
ftiends  not  to  urge  him  further.  He  was  sure,  he  said, 
liliej  had  acted  upri(?htly :  he  was  fiflad  that  thev  could 
^  uroonscieni  wLt  he  shrLk  fi.,m  doiig:  he 
ftne  of  their  reasoning :  he  was  all  but  persuaded ; 
]|0  ins  afraid  to  listen  longer  lest  he  should  be  quite 

•  LiMzeiri  Diary,  November  1601,  Februarv  1692. 
fUhot  KeUlewell,  iii.  4. 
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CHAP,  persuaded:  for,  if  he  should  comply,  and  his  misgiTings 
^  ^^•_^  should  afterwards  retom,  he  should  be  the  most  miserable  of 
men*  Not  for  wealth,  not  for  a  palace,  not  for  a  peerage, 
would  he  run  the  smallest  risk  of  ever  feeling  the  torments 
of  remorse.  It  is  a  curious  fietct  ihat^  of  the  seyen  nonjuring 
prelates,  the  onlj  one  whose  name  (juries  with  it  much 
weight  was  on  the  point  of  swearing,  and  was  prevented  fix>m 
doing  so,  as  he  himself  acknowledged,  not  b j  the  force  of 
reason,  but  bj  a  morbid  scrupulosity  which  he  did  not  ad- 
vise oiliers  to  imitate.* 

Among  the  priests  who  refused  the  oaths  were  some  men 
eminent  in  the  learned  world,  as  grammarians,  chronologists, 
canonists,  and  antiquaries,  and  a  very  few  who  were  diistin- 
guished  by  wit  and  eloquence;  but  scarcely  one  can  be 
named  who  was  qualified  to  discuss  any  large  question  of 
morals  or  politics,  scarcely  one  whose  writings  do  not  indi- 
cate either  extreme  feebleness  or  extreme  flightiness  of  mind. 
Those  who  distrust  the  judgment  of  a  Whig  on  this  point 
will  probably  allow  some  weight  to  the  opinion  which  was 
expressed,  many  years  after  the  Bevolution,  by  a  philosopher 
of  whom  the  Tories  are  justly  proud.  Johnson,  after  passing 
in  review  the  celebrated  divines  who  had  thought  it  sinful  to 
swear  allegiance  to  William  the  Third  and  George  the  First, 
pronounced  that,  in  the  whole  body  of  nonjurors,  there  was 
one,  and  one  only,  who  could  reason.t 

*  Se6  Turner's  Letter   to  Sftncroft,  oonsivtency    as    far    as    he    honeatlj 

dated   on  Ascension  Day,  1689.     The  could.    Lady  Russell,  wishing  to  induce 

original  is  among  the  Tanner  MSS.  in  her  friend  to  take  the  oaths,  natunllj 

the  Bodleian  Library.    But  the  letter  made  as  much  of  Ken*s  disposition  to 

will  be  found,  with  much  other  curious  compliance  as  she  honestly  could.    She 

matter,  in  the  Life  of  Ken  by  a  Layman,  went  too  fiir  in  using  the  word  "  ezdted.** 

lately  published.    See  also  the  Life  of  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  clear  that  Ken, 

Kettlewell,  iii.  95. ;  and  Ken*s  Letter  to  by  remitting  those  who  consulted  him  to 

Burnet,  dated  Oct.  5. 1689,  in  Hawkins's  their  own  stadies  and  prayers,  gare  them 

Lifo  of  Ken.    **I  am  sure,"  Lady  Rus-  to  understand  that,  in  hjs  opinion,  the 

•ell  wrote  to  Dr.  Fitzwilliam,"  the  Bishop  oath  was  lawful  tn  those  who,  after  a 

of  Bath  and  Wells  excited  others  to  serious  enquiry,  thought  it  lawful.    If 

comply,  when  he  could  not  bring  himself  people    had  asked  him  whether  they 

to  do  so,  but  r^oiced  when  others  did.**  might  lawfully  commit  perjury  or  adul- 

Ken  declared  that  he  had  advised  no-  teiy,  he  would  assuredly  hare  told  them, 

body  to  take  the  oaths,    and  that  his  not  to  consider  the  pomt  matvrely  and 

practice  had  been  to  remit  those  who  to  implore  the  dirine  direction,  but  to 

asked  his  advice  to  their  own  studies  and  abstain  on  peril  of  their  souls, 
prayers.    Lady  Russell's  assertion  and        f  See   the  conrersation  of  June   9. 

ken's  denial  will    be    found  to  come  1784,  in  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson,  and 

nearly  to  the  same  thing,  when  we  make  the'  note.  Boswell,  with  his  usual  ab- 

those  allowances  which  ought  to  be  made  surdi^,  is  sure  that  Johnson  could  not 

for  situation  and  feeling,  even  in  weigh-  hare  recollected  "that  the  seven  bishops 

ing  the  testimony  of  the  most  yeradous  so  justly  celebrated  for  their  magnaui- 

witnesses.    Ken,  having  at  last  deter-  mous  resistance  to  arbitrary  power,  were 

mined  to  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  non-  yet  noigurors."   Only  five  of  the  seven 

Juront,  naturally  tried  to  vindicate  his  were  noigurors;  and  anybody  but  Bos- 
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T^ie  noiyoror  in  whose  fevonr  Johnson  made  this  exception     CHAP, 
waa  Cliarlea  Leslie.     Leslie  had,  hefore  the  Eevolution,  been  .  _- 

Chancellor  of  the  diocese  of  Connor  in  Irelimd.  He  had  I*«tw, 
been  forward  in  opposition  to  Tjrconnel ;  had,  aa  a  justice 
of  the  peace  for  Monaghan,  refiised  to  acknowled^  a  papist 
aa  Sheriff  of  that  connty ;  and  had  been  so  courageona  as  to 
send  some  officers  of  the  Irish  army  to  prison  for  marauding. 
But  the  doctrine  of  nonresistance,  such  as  it  had  been  taught 
bj  Anghcan  divines  in  the  days  of  the  Itye  House  Plot,  was 
immovably  fixed  in  his  mind.  When  the  state  of  Ulster 
became  such  that  a  Protestant  who  remained  there  could 
hardly  avoid  being  either  a  rebel  or  a  martyr,  Leslie  fled  to 
London.  His  abilities  and  his  connections  were  such  that  he 
mi^t  easily  have  obtained  high  preferment  in  the  Church  of 
EDgland.  But  he  took  bis  place  in  the  front  rank  of  the 
Jacobite  body,  and  remained  there  stead&atly  through  all  the 
dangers  and  vicissitudes  of  three  and  thirty  troubled  years. 
Tboagti  constantly  engaged  in  theological  controversy  with 
Dents,  Jews,  Socinians,  Presbyterians,  Papists,  and  Quakers, 
Iw  foond  time  to  be  one  of  the  most  voluminouH  political 
writers  of  his  e^.  Of  all  the  nonjuring  clergy  he  was  the 
tieafe  qualified  to  discuss  constitutional  questiona.  For,  be- 
tan  he  had  taken  orders,  he  had  resided  long  in  the  Temple, 
and  had  been  studying  English  history  and  law,  while  most 
ct  Hie  other  chiefs  of  the  schism  had  been  poring  over  the 
Aeti  of  Chalcedon,  or  seeking  for  wisdom  in  the  Targum  of 
Onkailoa.* 

Jtl  1689,  however,  Leslie  was  almost  unknown  in  England.  Slurlock. 
J  the  divines  who  incurred  suspension  on  the  first  of 
t  in  that  year,  the  highest  in  popular  estimation  was 
I  dispute  Doctor  William  Sherlock.  Perhaps  no 
i  pcesbyter  of  the  Church  of  England  has  ever  pos- 
1  •  greater  authority  over  his  brethren  than  belonged 

I  atn  snrpriird  that  Johnaon  ihould 

lutve  pronounced  William  IdW  □□  m- 

Boner.    Lav  did  iudord  full  into  great 

onjuring     errors;    but  theT   ven   enon   igiiDSt 

er,  whilo    vhicb  logic  aSbidi  no  Becunty.   la  mere 

ctrinc  of    dialectical  skill  ha  had  xerj  lew  lupe- 

itdMiaivi!  proof    riora.     ITiut   be  iraa    more  than   ocee 

a  of  reaioning.    Tictorioui  arer  Iloadlej  no  candid  Whig 

t  fanemlxTi'ii  that  tbcj  vera     vill  denj'.     But  I^iv  did  not  belong  to 

tmke  the  ir)i<jle  kinglv  powtr     the  generation  nitU  which  I  hare  nov 

iDd  t«  bptlcw  it  on  WiUiam,    to  do. 

•(BwDt     Their  acTuple        *  War 

.^mS  tbe  wind  King.  Ir>-Und,  i 

■ 
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CHAP,    to  Sherlock  at  the  time  of  the  BevolutioiL    He  was  not  of 

..^ ,  '  ^  the  first  rank  among  his  contemporaries  as  a  scholar,  as  a 

preacher,  as  a  writer  on  theology,  or  as  a  writer  on  politics  : 
bnt  in  all  the  four  characters  he  had  distinguished  himself. 
The  perspicuity  and  liveliness  of  his  style  have  been  praised  by 
Prior  and  Addison.     The  facility  and  assiduity  with  which  he 
wrote  are  sufficiently  proved  by  the  bulk  and  the  dates  of  his 
works.    There  were  indeed  among  the  clergy  men  of  brighter 
genius  and  men  of  wider  attainments :  but  during  a  long 
period  there  was  none  who  more  completely  represented  the 
order,  none  who,  on  all  subjects,  spoke  more  precisely  the 
sense  of  the  Anglican  priesthood,  without  any  taint  of  Lati- 
tudinarianism,  of  Puritanism,  or  of  Popeiy.    He  had,  in  the 
days  of  the  Exclusion  Bill,  when  the  power  of  the  dissenters 
was  very  great  in  Parliament  and  in  the  country,  written 
strongly  against  the  sin  of  nonconformity.    When  the  Eye 
House  Plot  was  detected,  he  had  zealously  defended  by 
tongue  and  pen  the  doctrine  of  noni^sistance.    His  services 
to  the  cause  of  episcopacy  and  monarchy  were  so  highly  valued 
that  he  was  made  Master  of  the  Temple.    A  pension  was 
also  bestowed  on  him  by  Charles :  but  that  pension  James 
soon  took  away :  for  Sherlock,  though  he  held  himself  bound 
to  pay  passive  obedience  to  the  civil  power,  held  himself 
equally  bound  to  combat  religious  errors,  and  was  the  keen- 
est and  most  laborious  of  that  host  of  controversialists  who, 
in  the  day  of  peril,  manfully  defended  the  Protestant  fidth. 
In  little  more  than  two  years  he  published  sixteen  treatises, 
some  of  them  large  books,  against  the  high  pretensions  of 
Bome.     Not  content  with  the  easy  victories  which  he  gained 
over  such  feeble  antagonists  as  those  who  were  quartered  at 
Clerkenwell  and  the  Savoy,  he  had  the  courage  to  measure 
his  strength  with  no  less  a  champion  than  Bossuet,  and  came 
out  of  the  conflict  without  discredit.    Nevertheless  Sherlock 
still  continued  to  maintain  that  no  oppression  could  justify 
Christians  in  resisting  the  kingly  authority.    When  the  Con- 
vention was  about  to  meet,  he  strongly  recommended,  in  a 
tract  which  was  considered  as  the  manifesto  of  a  large  part 
of  the  clergy,  that  James  should  be  invited  to  return  on  such 
conditions  as  might  secure  the  laws  and  religion  of  the  na- 
tion.*    The  vote  which  placed  William  and  Mary  on  the 
throne  filled  Sherlock  with  sorrow  and  anger.     He  is  said 
to  have  exclaimed  that  if  the  Convention  was  determined 
on  a  revolution,  the  clergy  would  find  forty  thousand  good 

*  Letter  to  a  inctnlx  r  oi  the  CooTestion,  1689. 
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Churclmien  to  effect  a  restoration.'^  Agfainst  the  new  oaths  CHAP. 
he  gave  his  opinion  plainly  and  warmly.  He  professed  ~  ^  ^ 
liiniflftlf  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  any  honest  man  could 
doubt  that,  by  the  powers  that  be,  Saint  Paul  meant  legi- 
timate powers  and  no  others.  No  name  was  in  1689  cited 
bj  the  Jacobites  more  proudly  or  more  fondly  than  that  of 
Sherlock.  Before  the  end  of  1690  that  name  excited  very 
different  feelings. 

A  few  other  nonjurors  ought  to  be  particularly  noticed.  Hicket. 
High  among  them  in  rank  was  George  Hickes,  dean  of  Wor- 
cester.   Of  all  the  Englishmen  of  his  time  he  was  the  most 
Tened  in  the  old  Teutonic  languages ;  and  his  knowledge  of 
tlie  early  Christian  literature  was  extensive.    As  to  his  capa- 
city for  political  discussions,  it  may  be  su£Glcient  to  say  that 
Ids  fisbvourite  argument  for  passive  obedience  was  drawn 
ftom  the  story  of  the  Theban  legion.    He  was  the  younger 
tvoUier  of  that  unfortunate  John  Hickes  who  had  been  found 
ySiM^*"  in  the  malthouse  of  Alice  Lisle.    James  had,  in  spite 
of  an  Bolioitation,  put  both  John  Hickes  and  Alice  Lisle  to 
(Icufh     Persons  who  did  not  know  the  strength  of  the  Dean's 
principles  thought  that  he  might  possibly  feel  some  resent- 
on  this  account :  for  he  was  of  no  geiitle  or  forgiving 
r,  and  could  retain  during  many  years  a  bitter  remem- 
of  small  injuries.     But  he  was  strong  in  his  religious. 
p(^tical  faith :  he  reflected  that  the  sufferers  were  dis- 
;  and  he  submitted  to  the  will  of  the  Lord's  Anointed 
]i0i  only  with  patience  but  with  complacency.    He  became 
hMtonfl  a  more  loving  subject  than  ever  from  the  time  when 
Irfi  livother  wajs  hanged  and  his  brother's  benefactress  be- 
While  almost  all  other  clergymen,  appalled  by  the 
of  Lidulgence  and  by  the  proceedings  of  the 
Commission,  were  beginning  to  think  that  they  had 
the  doctrine  of  nonresistance  a  little  too  &Lr^  he  was 
I  vindication  of  his  darling  legend,  and  trying  to 
the  troops  at  Hounslow  that,  if  James  should  be 
to  massacre  them  all,  as  Maximian  had  massacred 
legion,  for  refusing  to  commit  idolatry,  it  would 
doty  to  pile  their  arms,  and  meekly  to  receive  the 
of  martyrdom.    To  do  Hickes  justice,  his  whole  con- 
•^^  lAnr  the  Eevolution  proved  that  his  servility  had  sprung 
]         vftom  fear  nor  from  cupidity,  but  from  mere  bigotry. f 

JMnTs  XoCai   on  the   Fhcenix        f  The  best  notion  of  Hickes's  chanc- 
iC  9uam0U  Pattoml   Letter,    terwiU  be  formed  from  his  numero^oA 

coDtrorcnial  writingi,  paxUeviUxY^  >aa% 

M  2 
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CHAP.  Jeremy  Collier,  who  was  tamed  out  of  the  preachership  of 
-  ^^'  -  the  Bolls,  was  a  man  of  a  much  higher  order.  He  is  well 
Collwr.  entitled  to  grateful  and  respectful  mention :  for  to  his  elo- 
quence and  courage  is  to  be  chieflj  ascribed  the  purification 
of  our  lighter  literature  from  that  foul  taint  which  had  been 
contracted  during  the  Antipuritan  reaction.  He  was,  in  the 
full  force  of  the  words,  a  good  man.  He  was  also  a  man  of 
eminent  abilities,  a  great  master  of  sarcasm,  a  great  master 
of  rhetoric.^  His  reading  too,  though  undigested,  was  of  im- 
mense extent.  But  his  mind  was  narrow :  his  reasoning,  even 
when  he  was  so  fortunate  as  to  have  a  good  cause  to  defend, 
was  singularly  futile  and  inconclusive;  and  his  brain  was 
almost  turned  by  pride,  not  personal,  but  professional  In 
his  view,  a  priest  was  the  highest  of  human  beings,  except  a 
bishop.  Beverence  and  submission  were  due  fix>m  the  best 
and  greatest  of  the  laity  to  the  least  respectable  of  the  clergy. 
However  ridiculous  a  man  in  holy  orders  might  make  himself, 
it  was  impiety  to  laugh  at  him.  So  nervously  sensitive 
indeed  was  Ck>Uier  on  this  point  that  he  thought  it  profane  to 
throw  any  reflection  even  on  the  ministers  of  &lse  religions. 
He  laid  it  down  as  a  rule  that  Muftis  and  Augurs  ought 
always  to  be  mentioned  with  respect.  He  blamed  Dryden  for 
sneering  at  the  Hierophants  of  Apis.  He  praised  Bacine  for 
giving  dignity  to  the  character  of  a  priest  of  BaaL  He  praised 
Comeille  for  not  bringing  that  learned  and  reverend  divine 
Tiresias  on  the  stage  in  the  tragedy  of  (Edipus.  The  omission, 
Oollier  owned,  spoiled  the  dramatic  effect  of  the  piece :  but 
the  holy  function  was  much  too  solemn  to  be  played  with. 
Nay,  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  he  thought  it  improper  in  the 
laity  to  sneer  even  at  Presbyterian  preachers.  Indeed  his 
Jacobitism  wajs  little  more  than  one  of  the  forms  in  which  his 
zeal  for  the  dignity  of  his  profession  manifested  itself.  He 
abhorred  the  Bevolution  less  as  a  rising  up  of  subjects  against 
their  King  than  as  a  rising  up  of  the  laity  against  the  sacer- 
dotal caste.  The  doctrines  which  had  been  proclaimed  fix>m 
the  pulpit  during  thirty  years  had  been  treated  with  contempt 
by  the  Convention.  A  new  government  had  been  set  up  in 
opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the  spiritual  peers  in  the  House 

Jovian,  wntton  in  IC84,  his   Thelimn  on  the  whole,  his  best  pieces.  But  there 

Ix^^ion  no  FaMc,wTitt4>n  in  1687,  though  is  much  that  is  striking  in  his  politicnl 

not  publisheil  till   1714,  and  his  Dis-  pamphlets.    Ills  "  PersuasiTe  to  Consi* 

courses  upon  Pr.  Hurnet  and  Dr.  TiUot-  aeration,  tendervd  to  the  Rojalists,  parti- 

•on,  1695.     His  literary  fame  rests  on  cularljr  those  of  the  Church  of  England,** 

vorici  of  a  vor\*  different  kind  seems  to  mo  one  of  the  best  productions 

'  CoUier*B  tracts  on  the  £>tiige  arc,  of  the  Jacobite  prt*ss. 
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of  Lords  and  of  the  priesthood  thronghont  the  conntrj.  A  CHAP, 
secular  assembly  had  taken  upon  itself  to  pass  a  law  reqnir-  ^^'  . 
ing  archbishops  and  bishops,  rectors  and  vicars,  to  abjnre,  on 
pain  of  deprivation,  what  thej  had  been  teaching  all  tiieir 
lives.  Whatever  meaner  spirits  might  do,  Ck>llier  was  deter- 
mined not  to  be  led  in  triumph  bj  the  victorions  enemies  of 
his  order.  To  the  last  he  would  confront,  with  the  authori- 
tative port  of  an  ambassador  of  heaven,  the  anger  of  the 
powers  and  principalities  of  the  earth. 

In  parts  Collier  was  the  first  man  among  the  nonjurors.  In  DodwelL 
erudition  the  first  place  must  be  assigned  to  Henry  Dodwell, 
who,  for  the  unpardonable  crime  of  having  a  small  estate  in 
Mayo,  had  been  attainted  by  the  Popish  Parliament  at  Dub- 
lin* He  was  Camdenian  Professor  of  Ancient  History  in  the 
University  of  Oxford,  and  had  already  acquired  considerable 
edebrity  by  chronological  and  geographical  researches ;  but 
ilioiigh  he  never  could  be  persuaded  to  take  orders,  theology 
&vourite  study.  He  was  doubtless  a  pious  and  sincere 
He  had  perused  innumerable  volumes  in  various  Ian- 
I,  and  had  indeed  acquired  more  learning  than  his  slen- 
fiu^ulties  were  able  to  bear.  The  small  intellectual  spark 
iriueh  he  possessed  was  put  out  by  the  fuel.  Some  of  his 
boolcB  seem  to  have  been  written  in  a  madhouse,  and,  though 
fflled  with  proofs  of  his  immense  reading,  degrade  him  to  the 
]0fel  of  James  Naylor  and  Ludowick  Muggleton.  He  began 
ft  diflsertation  intended  to  prove  that  the  law  of  nations  was  a 
jSfine  revelation  made  to  the  family  which  was  preserved  in 
tib0  ttdk.  He  published  a  treatise  in  which  he  maintained  that 
anttttriage  between  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England  and 
a  Diwonter  was  a  nullity,  and  that  the  couple  were  in  the 
wt^^  of  heaven  guilty  of  adultery.     He  defended  the  use  of 

music  in  public  worship  on  the  ground  that  the 
of  the  organ  had  a  power  to  counteract  the  influence  of 
the  spinal  marrow  of  human  beings.  In  his  treatise 
cn  liiil  folrject  he  remarked  that  there  was  high  authority 
fc  4ie  opinion  that  the  spinal  marrow,  when  decomposed, 
a  serpent.  Whether  this  opinion  were  or  were  not 
he  thought  it  unnecessary  to  decide.  Perhaps,  he 
eminent  men  in  whose  works  it  was  found  had  meant 
4l>  express  figuratively  the  great  truth,  that  the  Old  Ser- 
on  us  chiefly  through  the  spinal  marrow.^ 


bMbj*t   Life  of  Bodwell.    ought  to  saj,  only  from  Brokesb^i  co- 
I  feuMt  Marriages  in  dif-    pious  abstract.    That  Discourse  la  x^rj 
If  known  to  me,  I    rare.    It  was  originaUy  pim\«9L  %a  aa^ 
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OfiLAP.  Dodwell's  speculations  on  the  state  of  human  beings  after 
•  -  death  are,  if  possible,  more  extraordinary  still.  He  tells  us 
that  our  souls  are  naturally  mortaL  Annihilation  is  the  fate 
of  the  greater  part  of  mankind,  of  heathens,  of  Mahometans, 
of  unchristened  babes.  The  gift  of  immortality  is  conveyed 
in  the  sacrament  of  baptism :  but  to  the  efficacy  of  the  sacra- 
ment it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  water  be  poured  and 
the  words  pronounced  by  a  minister  who  has  been  ordained 
by  a  bishop.  In  the  natural  course  of  things,  therefore,  aU 
Presbyterians,  Independents,  Baptists,  and  Quakers  would, 
like  the  inferior  animals,  cease  to  exist.  But  Dodwell  was 
tax  too  good  a  churchman  to  let  off  dissenters  so  easily. 
He  informs  them  that,  as  they  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
hearing  the  Gospel  preached,  and  might,  but  for  their  own 
perverseness,  have  received  episcopalian  baptism,  (jod  will,  by 
a  preternatural  act  of  power,  bestow  immortality  on  them  in 
order  that  they  may  be  tormented  for  ever  and  ever.* 

No  man  abhorred  the  growing  latitudinarianism  of  those 
times  more  than  Dodwell.  Yet  no  man  had  more  reason  to 
rejoice  in  it.  For,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, a  speculator  who  had  dared  to  affirm  that  the  human 
soul  is  by  its  nature  mortal,  and  does,  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases,  actually  die  with  the  body,  would  have  been  burned 
alive  in  Smithfield.  Even  in  days  which  Dodwell  could  weU 
remember,  such  heretics  as  himself  would  have  been  thought 
fortunate  if  they  escaped  with  life,  their  backs  flayed,  their 
ears  clipped,  their  noses  slit,  their  tongues  bored  through 
with  red  hot  iron,  and  their  eyes  knocked  out  with  brickbats. 
With  the  nonjurors,  however,  the  author  of  this  theory  was 
still  the  great  Mr.  Dodwell ;  and  some,  who  thought  it  cul- 
pable lenity  to  tolerate  a  Presbyterian  meeting,  thought  it  at 
the  same  time  gross  illiberality  to  blame  a  learned  and  pious 
Jacobite  for  denying  a  doctrine  so  utterly  imimportant  in  a 
religious  point  of  view  as  that  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul.f 

appendafre  to  a    sermon   preached  by  Fathers  that  the  Soul  is  naturally  Mortal, 
.  Leslie.    When  Leslie  collected  his  works  but  Immortalized  actually  by  the  Plea- 
he  omitted  the  discourse,  probably  Imj-  sure  of  God  to  Punishment  or  to  Reward, 
cause  he  was  ashamed  of  it.    I  have  not  by  its  Union  with  the  Divine  Baptismal 
biM-n  able  to  find  it  in  the  Library  of  the  Spirit,  wherein  is  proved  that  none  havo 
British  Museum.     The  Treatise  on  the  the  Power  of  giving  this  Divine  Immor- 
Jjiivk-fulness  of  Instrumental  Music  I  have  talizimy  Spirit  since   the  Apostles  but 
read  ;  and  incredibly  absurd  it  is.  only  the  Bishops.    ByH.  Doawell."   Dr. 
♦  Dodwell  tells  us  tliat  the  title  of  Clarke,  in  a  Letter  "to  Dodwell  (1706), 
the  work  in  which  he  first  promulpateil  Rays  that  this  Epistolary  Discourse  is  "  a 
this  theory  was  framed  with  prcat  care  l>ook  at  which  all  good  men  are  sorry, 
and  precision.  I  will  therefore  tninscribe  and  all  profane  men  rejoice." 
the  title-page.  "An  EpistoLiiT  Discourse  f  Sec  Leslie^s  Rehearsals,  No.  286, 287. 
proving  from   Scripture  and  the  First 
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Two  other  nonjurors  deserve  special  mention,  less  on  ac-     CHAP, 
count  of  their  abflities  and  learning,  than  on  account  of  their  ^ 


rare  integrity,  and  of  their  not  less  rare  candour.  These  ^^^ 
were  John  Kettlewell,  Eector  of  Coleshill,  and  John  Fitz-  pits. 
wiDiam,  Canon  of  Windsor.  It  is  remarkable  that  both  william. 
these  men  had  seen  much  of  Lord  Eussell,  and  that  both, 
though  differing  from  him  in  poUtical  opinions,  and  strongly 
diflapproYing  the  part  which  he  had  taken  in  tiie  Whig  plot, 
had  thought  highly  of  his  character,  and  had  been  sincere 
mourners  for  his  death.  He  had  sent  to  Eettlewell  an  affec- 
tionate message  fix)m  the  scaffold  in  Lincoln's  Tnn  Fields. 
Lady  Bussell,  to  her  latest  day,  loved,  trusted,  and  revered 
iltzwiUiam,  who,  when  she  was  a  girl,  had  been  the  friend 
of  her  &ther,  the  virtuous  Southampton.  The  two  clergy- 
men agreed  in  refusing  to  swear:  but  they,  from  that 
moment,  took  different  paths.  Kettlewell  was  one  of  the 
most  active  members  of  his  party :  he  declined  no  drudgery 
in  the  common  cause,  provided  only  that  it  were  such  drudgery 
aa  did  not  misbecome  an  honest  man ;  and  he  defended  his 
opinions  in  several  tracts,  which  give  a  much  higher  notion 
of  his  sincerity  than  of  his  judgment  or  acuteness.'^  Fitz- 
william  thought  that  he  had  done  enough  in  quitting  his 
pleasant  dwelling  and  garden  under  the  shadow  of  Saint 
George's  Chapel,  and  in  betaking  himself  with  his  books 
to  a  small  lodging  in  an  attic.  He  could  not  with  a  safe 
conscience  acknowledge  William  and  Mary :  but  he  did  not 
eoDoeive  that  he  was  bound  to  be  always  stirring  up  sedi- 
ikm  against  them ;  and  he  passed  the  last  years  of  his  life, 
Vftder  the  powerful  protection  of  the  House  of  Bedford,  in 
imooent  and  studious  repose.t 

AmAng  the  less  distinguished  divines  who  forfeited  their  Creneral 
I,  were  doubtless  many  good  men  i  but  it  is  certain  ^f  ^he 


Hiat  Hie  moral  character  of  the  nonjurors,  as  a  class,  did  not  nonjuring 
high.     It  seems  hard  to  impute  laxity  of  principle  to  ^  ^'^' 

who  undoubtedly  made  a  great  sacrifice  to  principle. 

yet  experience  abundantly  proves  that  many  who  are 

of  making  a   great  sacrifice,  when  their  blood  is 

by  conflict,  and  when  the  public  eye  is  fixed  upon 


llit  voiks,  and  the  highly  cu-  as  I  hare  been  able  to  discorer,  erer 

of  him  which  wus  compiled  published  was  a  sermon  on  the  Kye 

ct  of  his  friends  llickcs  House  Plot,  preached  a  few  weeks  after 

Russell*s   execution.     There   are  some 

^  0HI   FftTCfilHam's    correspondence  sentences  in  this  sermon  which  I  a  little 

la^  BmmU,  and  his  cndence  on  wonder  that  the  widow  and  tiie  fiimilj 

M«f  JuriaoB,  in  the  State  Trials.  forgaTe. 
lAidi  fltzwilliam,  as  far 


I 
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CMAJP.  them,  are  not  capable  of  persevering  long  in  the  daily  prac- 
^  tice  of  obscnre  virtnes.  It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that 
sealots  may  have  given  their  lives  for  a  religion  which  had 
never  effectually  restrained  their  vindictive  or  their  licentious 
passions.  We  learn  indeed  from  fikthers  of  the  highest 
authority  that,  even  in  the  purest  ages  of  the  Church,  some 
confessors,  who  had  manfully  refused  to  save  themselves  from 
torments  and  death  by  throwing  frankincense  on  the  altar 
of  Jupiter,  afterwards  brought  scandal  on  the  Christian  name 
by  gross  fruud  and  debauchery.*  For  the  nonjuring  divines 
great  allowance  must  in  fiiimess  be  made.  They  were  doubt- 
less in  a  most  trying  situation.  In  general,  a  schism,  which 
divides  a  religious  community,  divides  the  laity  as  well  ns 
the  clergy.  The  seceding  pastors  therefore  carry  with  them 
a  large  i^rt  of  their  flocks,  and  are  consequently  assured  of 
a  maintenance.  But  the  schism  of  1689  scarcely  extended 
beyond  tlie  clergy.  The  law  required  the  rector  to  take  the 
oaths,  or  to  quit  his  living :  but  no  oath,  no  acknowledgment 
of  the  title  of  the  new  King  and  Queen,  was  required  from 
the  parishioner  as  a  qualification  for  attending  divine  service, 
or  for  receiving  the  Eucharist.  Not  one  in  fifty,  therefore, 
of  those  laymen  who  disapproved  of  tlie  Bevolution  thought 
himself  boimd  to  quit  his  pew  in  the  old  church,  where  the 
old  liturgy  was  still  read,  and  where  the  old  vestments  were 
still  worn,  and  to  foUow  the  ejected  priest  to  a  conventicle,  a 
conventicle,  too,  which  was  not  protected  by  the  Toleration 
Act.  Thus  the  new  sect  was  a  sect  of  preachers  without 
hearers ;  and  such  preachers  could  not  make  a  livelihood  by 
preaching.  In  London,  indeed,  and  in  some  other  large 
towns,  those  vehement  Jacobites,  whom  nothing  would  satisfy 
but  to  hear  King  James  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  prayed  for 
by  name,  were  sufficiently  numerous  to  make  up  a  few  small 
congregations,  which  met  secretly,  and  under  constant  fear 
of  the  constables,  in  rooms  so  mean  that  the  meeting  houses 
of  the  Puritan  dissenters  might  by  comparison  be  called 
palaces.      Even  Collier,  who  had  all  the  qualities  which 

*  Cyprian,  in  one  of  his  Epi.ntles,  ad-  lan^niage  in    the  book  da  UiuUt«  Ec- 

dresscii  the  confessors  thus :  **  QoosdAm  clesic :  ** Neooe  enim  confessio immunem 

au'lio  infioere  numenim  vestrum,  et  lao-  facit  ab  insidiis  diaboli,  ant  contra  ten- 

d*-in  praecipui  nominis  prara  sua  cooTrr-  tationes  et  pericola  et  incnrvns  atqae 

satioue     destruere.    .    .     Cum    quanto  impetus  taeculares  adhuc  in  oecnlo  poai- 

rominis  vefftri  pudore  delinauitur  qnando  turn  perpetna  aecnritate  defendit;  esK^- 

aiiufl  aliquis  temulentus  et  lascinens  de-  mm  nunquam  in  confeaaoribna  fraudes 

inonitur;    alius   in   eam   patriam    unde  et  stupru  et  adulteria  postmodum  ride- 

ext orris  est  regre<litur.  ut  deprehensua  remus,  quje  nnnc  in  quibnadam  ridentet 

non    jam    quasi  Christianus,  srd  quasi  ingemiscimua  et  dulemna.** 
Docena  ihtvuC*    He  usea  still  strunger 
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attract  large  audiences,  was  reduced  to  be  the  minister  of  a  CHAP, 
little  knot  of  malecontents,  whose  oratory  was  on  a  second  J\'  ^ 
floor  in  the  city.  But  the  nonjuring  clergymen  who  were 
able  to  obtain  even  a  pittance  by  officiating  at  such  places 
were  very  few.  Of  the  rest  some  had  independent  means : 
some  lived  by  literature:  one  or  two  practised  physic. 
Thomas  Wagstaffe,  for  example,  who  had  been  Chancellor  of 
lachfield,  had  many  patients,  and  made  himself  conspicuous 
by  always  visiting  them  in  full  canonicals.*  But  these  were 
exceptions.  Industrious  poverty  is  a  state  by  no  means  un- 
&vourable  to  virtue :  but  it  is  dangerous  to  be  at  once  poor 
and  idle ;  and  most  of  the  clergymen  who  had  refused  to 
swear  found  themselves  thrown  on  the  world  with  nothing  to 
eat  and  with  nothing  to  do.  They  naturally  became  beggars 
aad  loungers.  Considering  themselves  as  martyrs  suffering 
in  a  public  cause,  they  were  not  ashamed  to  ask  any  good 
clmrchman  for  a  guinea.  Most  of  them  passed  their  lives  in 
zmming  about  from  one  Tory  coffeehouse  to  another,  abusing 
tlie  Dutch,  hearing  and  spreading  reports  that  within  a 
flaontk  His  Majesty  would  certainly  be  on  English  ground, 
wondering  who  would  have  Salisbury  when  Burnet  was 
During  the  session  of  Parliament  the  lobbies  and 
tlie  Court  of  Bequests  were  crowded  with  deprived  parsons, 
addng  who  was  up,  and  what  the  numbers  were  on  the  last 
difimm.  Many  of  the  ejected  divines  became  domesticated, 
as  ehaphdns,  tutors,  and  spiritual  directors,  in  the  houses  of 
opufent  Jacobites.  In  a  situation  of  this  kind,  a  man  of  pure 
aad  exalted  character,  such  a  man  as  Ken  was  among  the 
Mjmors,  and  Watts  among  the  nonconformists,  may  pre- 

Mb  dignity,  and  may  much  more  than  repay  by  his 
and  his  instructions  the  benefits  which  he  receives. 
Balio  a  person  whose  virtue  is  not  high  toned  this  way  of 

fbn  of  peril.  If  he  is  of  a  quiet  disposition,  he  is  in 
of  sinking  into  a  servile,  sensual,  drowsy  parasite.  If 
lia  ia  of  an  active  and  aspiring  nature,  it  may  be  feared  that 
ka  win  become  expert  in  those  bad  arts  by  which,  more  easily 
flm  lij  fidthful  service,  retainers  make  themselves  agreeable 
ar  ftnaidaUe.  To  discover  the  weak  side  of  every  character, 
te.Jhtter  every  passion  and  prejudice,  to  sow  discord  and 
wliere  love  and  confidence  ought  to  exist,  to  watch 
of  indiscreet  openness  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 


infermation  about  the  Nichols's    Literary  Aneciiot^s    of  the 

%•  Ibuid  in  the  Biogra-  eighteenth  century.  A  specimen  of  Wag- 

Hi  WUliam    Bowyer,  staffe's  prescriptions  is  in  the  hodVevvji 

I  Hbmi  the  first  volume  of  Library, 
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CHAP,  tractmg  secrets  importaiit  to  the  pro^eritj  ajid  luHioixr  of 
fiunilies,  sndi  are  the  practices  hj  which  keen  and  restless 
spirits  have  too  often  avenged  themselres  for  the  hnxniHstian 
of  dependence.  The  public  roice  loodlf  accused  msarj  non- 
jurors of  requiting'  the  hospitalitj  of  their  bene&ctcvs  with 
rillan J  as  black  as  that  of  the  hypocrite  depicted  in  the 
masterpiece  of  Motiere.  Indeed,  when  CSbber  undertook  to 
adapt  that  noble  corned j  to  the  "Kugiish  stage,  he  made  his 
Tartnffe  a  nonjuror :  and  Johnson,  who  cannot  be  si^posed 
to  hare  been  prejudiced  against  the  nonjurors,  firankijr  owned 
that  Cibfaer  had  done  them  no  wrong.* 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  schism  caused  b j  the 
oaths  would  hare  been  &r  more  formidable,  i^  at  this  crisis, 
anj  extensive  change  had  been  made  in  the  goremment  or  in 
the  eeremonial  of  the  Established  Churdi.  It  is  a  highljin- 
stroctiTe  &ct  that  those  enlightened  and  tdezant  dirines  who 
most  ardentlj  desired  such  a  change  saw  reascm,  not  kmg  after- 
wards, to  be  thankfdl  that  their  &Tourite  project  had  fiuled. 
TIm  plan  Whigs  and  Tories  had  in  the  late  Session  combined  to  get 
rid  of  Nottingham's  Comprehension  Bill  bj  Toting  an  addras 
which  requested  the  King  to  refer  the  whole  subject  to  the 
CouTOcation.  Bumet  foresaw  the  effect  of  this  rote.  The 
whole  scheme,  he  said,  was  utterly  ruined.t  Many  of  his 
firiends  however,  thought  differently ;  and  among  these  was 
TiUotaon.  Of  all  the  members  of  the  Low  Church  party 
Tillotson  stood  highest  in  general  estimation.  As  a  preacher 
he  was  thought  by  his  contemporaries  to  hare  surpassed  all 
rivals  living  or  dead.     Posterity  has  reversed  this  judgment. 

*  Ctbbef  s  pUj.  as  Cibber  wrole  it,    self  to  be  rvdnecd.  Eke  too  inaiiT  of  tht 


c«as<^l  to  be  popular  xrhea  th*^  Jacobitt-s  same  sect,  to  bmah  azts  and  dialMBOor- 
cea5<^l  to  K>  formiiiabV,  anil  is  nvw  able  shifbt^'*  See  the  diaxaeter  of  a 
known  only  to  the  carious.  In  I76S  Jacobite,  1690.  Eren  in  KattlefwelTs 
Bidci^r^tafft^  alton^i  it  into  the  Hjpocrite,  Life,  coa^iled  from  the  popexs  of  his 
and  siib*ritnt.>i  Pr.  Cant  well, 'the  Me-  friends  H^es  and  Nelson,  viH  be  fcnrnd 
thaiiit,  for  Pr.  Wolf,  the  Nonjuror.  •*  I  adinissioBS  which  ahow  thai,  ywr^  aooo 
do  not  thmk."  said  Johnson.  **  the  cha-  at^er  the  schism,  some  of  tha  nomuing 
raci^**r  of  the  Hvpoorlte  just  It  applicable  citrsj  fell  into  habits  of  iiTlfiyi,  de- 
to  the  Methoiiists :  but*  it  was  Verr  ap-  pendence,  and  mendicaBcj,  whiefa  low- 
plicabic  to  the  nonjurors/'  Bcirweil  ered  the  character  of  the  whole  paztj. 
Askei  h\r.\  if  it  wi^r»^  tr.:e  that  the  con-  ••Soreral  nndeserring  Misons,  who  are 
jurinc  ♦'ItTcymt^n  i:itri,ru<(Hi  with  the  wiri?*  always  the  most  cooiBafliit,  hy  their  go- 
of th.MT  patron*,  ••  I  am  atVaii,"  s.tid  ing  np  and  down,  did  modi  prqwliee  to 
Johns..!.,  "many  of  them  did."  This  the tnily deserring, whoee modeety woold 
eonr«>rsarii\n  to^k  pla*v  on  th^  27th  of  not  sidteT  them  to  solicit  for  thfimwJTf. 

MaMi.    irr.)       It  xr^»   nv»i    n\<>nly  in     Mr.  Kettlfwell  waa  also  Teiy 

ran  I. us  r.i'.<  th;i*  J».ilirs*»n  i\j'nsNt\i  an  si*nsiMc  that  aome  of  his  brethivn  wptnt 

un:.iXuur*Mi^  opinion  of  tl;o  noniun.»rs.  to».>  much  of  their  time  in  placet  of  oon- 

In  his   I*:f"  of  Finton.  w!h>  was  a  non-  <\'urse  and  news,  by  deprndinff  lor  their 

Jui»r.  arv  th.  --^  r»Mr.arkabio  'wvrvls :  **  It  sul»s:stence  upon  those  wham  tkgf  then 

niufit  /h'  nriHniN^nsl  that  ho  kept  his  got  acquaintea  with." 

tiMnw  unfiulhtxU  and  nowr  sutfcNdhim-  "t  ^t«^'a^«"WM»S44» 
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Yet  Tillotson  still  keeps  liis  place  as  a  legitimate  English  CHAP, 
classic.  His  highest  flights  were  indeed  far  below  those  of  -  ^'  _ 
Taylor,  of  Barrow,  and  of  South ;  but  his  oratory  wbs  more 
correct  and  equable  than  theirs.  No  quaint  conceits,  no 
pedantic  quotations  from  Taknudists  and  scholiasts,  no  mean 
images,  buffoon  stories,  scurrilous  invectiyes,  ever  marred 
the  effect  of  his  grave  and  temperate  discourses.  His  reason- 
ing was  just  sufficiently  profoimd  and  sufficiently  refined  to 
be  fi^owed  by  a  popular  audience  with  that  slight  degree  of 
intellectual  exertion  which  is  a  pleasure.  His  style  is  not 
Inrilliant ;  but  it  is  pure,  transparently  clear,  and  equally  free 
fiom  the  levity  and  from  the  stiffness  which  disfigure  the 
sermons  of  some  eminent  divines  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Hie  is  always  serious  :  yet  there  is  about  his  manner  a  certain 
gxaeeful  ease  which  marks  him  as  a  man  who  knows  the 
ifOild,  who  has  lived  in  populous  cities  and  in  splendid 
coorts,  and  who  has  conversed,  not  only  with  books,  but  with 
lawyers  and  merchants,  wits  and  beauties,  statesmen  and 
jnrices.  The  greatest  charm  of  his  compositions,  however, 
la  derived  from  the  benignity  and  candour  which  appear  in 
mmj  line,  and  which  shone  forth  not  less  conspicuously  in 
Ida  fife  than  in  his  writings. 

As  a  theologian,  Tillotson  was  certainly  not  less  latitudi- 
narian  than  Burnet.  Yet  many  of  those  clergymen  to  whom 
Burnet  was  an  object  of  implacable  aversion,  spoke  of  Tillot- 
son  with  tenderness  and  respect.  It  is  therefore  not  strange 
Hmt  the  two  friends  should  have  formed  different  estimates 
at  fhe  temper  of  the  priesthood,  and  should  have  expected 
diBeieut  results  from  the  meeting  of  the  Convocation.  Til- 
lotaMm  was  not  displeased  with  the  vote  of  the  Commons.  He 
that  changes  made  in  religious  institutions  by  mere 
authorily  might  disgust  many  churchmen,  who  would 
jol  be  perfectly  willing  to  vote,  in  an  ecclesiastical  synod,  for 
more  extensive  still ;  and  his  opinion  had  great 
the  King.*  It  was  resolved  that  the  Convoca- 
ahoiild  meet  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  session  of 
and  that  in  the  meantime  a  commission  shotdd 
empaweting  some  eminent  divines  to  examine  the 
r,  the  canons,  and  the  whole  system  of  jurisprudence 
by  the  Courts  Christian,  and  to  report  on  the 
liona  which  it  might  be  desirable  to  make.f 

•  Birch's  Life  of  Tillotson. 
Dbooane  concerning  tlic  Ecclesiastical  Comnussion,  1683. 
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CHAP.         Most  of  ihe  Bishops  who  had  taken  the  oaths  were  in  this 
commission;  and  with  them  were  joined  tweniy  priests  of 


^^3^^  great  note.  Of  the  twenty  Tillotson  was  the  most  important : 
Commis-  for  he  was  known  to  speak  the  sense  both  of  the  TTing  and  of 
■ioniMued.  the  Queen.  Among  those  Commissioners  who  looked  np  to 
Tillotson  as  their  chief  were  Stillingfleet,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's, 
Sharp,  Dean  of  Norwich,  Patrick,  Dean  of  Peterborough, 
Tenison,  Sector  of  Saint  Martin's,  and  Fowler,  to  whose 
judicious  firmness  was  chieflj  to  be  ascribed  the  determi- 
nation of  the  London  clergy  not  to  read  the  Declaration  of 
Indulgence. 

With  such  men  as  those  who  have  been  named  were 
mingled  some  divines  who  belonged  to  the  High  Church 
party.  Conspicuous  among  these  were  two  of  the  rulers  of 
Oxford,  Aldrich  and  Jane.  Aldrich  had  recently  been  ap- 
pointed Dean  of  Christchurch,  in  the  room  of  the  Papist 
Massey,  whom  James  had,  in  direct  violation  of  the  laws, 
placed  at  the  head  of  that  great  college.  The  new  Dean  was 
a  polite,  though  not  a  profound,  scholar,  and  a  jovial,  hospi- 
table gentleman.  He  was  the  author  of  some  theological 
tracts  which  have  long  been  forgotten,  and  of  a  compendium 
of  logic  which  is  still  used :  but  th|  best  works  which  he  has 
bequeathed  to  posterity  are  his  catches.  Jane,  the  King's 
Professor  of  Divinity,  was  a  graver  but  a  less  estimable  man. 
He  had  borne  the  chief  part  in  framing  that  decree  by  which 
his  University  ordered  the  works  of  Milton  and  Buchanan  to 
be  publicly  burned  in  the  Schools.  A  few  years  later,  irri- 
tated and  alarmed  by  the  persecution  of  the  Bishops  and  by 
the  confiscation  of  the  revenues  of  Magdalene  College,  he 
had  renounced  the  doctrine  of  nonresistance,  had  repaired  to 
the  head  quarters  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  had  assured 
His  Highness  that  Oxford  would  willingly  coin  her  plate  for 
the  support  of  the  war  against  her  oppressor.  During  a 
short  time  Jane  was  generally  considered  as  a  Whig,  and 
was  sharply  lampooned  by  some  of  his  old  allies.  He  was  so 
unfortunate  as  to  have  a  name  which  was  an  excellent  mark 
for  the  learned  punsters  of  his  University.  Several  epigrams 
were  written  on  the  doubleflEtced  Janus,  who,  having  got  a 
professorship  by  looking  one  vray,  now  hoped  to  get  a  bishopric 
by  looking  another.  That  he  hoped  to  get  a  bishopric  was 
perfectly  true.  He  demanded  the  see  of  Exeter  as  a  reward 
due  to  his  services.  He  was  refused :  the  refusal  convinced 
^  him  that  the  Church  had  as  much  to  apprehend  from  Latitu- 
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^i"«Tiwni''T^  as  from  Popeiy ;  and  he  speedily  became  a  Toiy     chap. 
again-*  .  ^^-  ,. 

Early  in  October  the  Commissioners  assembled  in  the  Fracnd- 
JercsaJem  Chamber.  At  their  first  meeting  they  determined  ^*^,^^' 
to  propose  that,  in  the  public  services  of  the  Chorch,  lessons  iion. 
talaen  from  the  canoni<»l  books  of  Scripture  should  be  sub- 
stitoted  for  the  lessons  taken  from  the  Apocrypha-f  At  the 
second  meeting  a  strange  queation  was  raised  by  the  very 
last  person  who  ought  to  luive  raised  it.  Sprat,  Bishop  of 
Bochester,  had,  without  any  scruple,  sate,  daring  two  years, 
in  the  unconstitutional  tribunal  which  had,  in  the  late  reign, 
oppressed  and  pillaged  the  Church  of  which  he  was  a  raler. 
Bui  he  had  now  become  scrupulous,  and  was  not  ashamed, 
•ft^  accmg  without  hesitation  under  King  James's  commis- 
oon,  to  express  a  doubt  whether  King  William's  commission 
wore  legal.  To  a  plain  understanding  the  doubt  seems  to  be 
*KiMi«Ii  King  William's  commission  gave  power  neither  to 
■da  laws  nor  to  administer  laws,  but  simply  to  enquire 
and  to  report.  Even  without  a  royal  commission  Tillotson, 
mriok,  and  Stillingfleet  might,  with  perfect  propriety,  have 
to  discuss  the  state  and  prospects  of  the  Church,  and  to 
whether  it  would  or  woi^d  not  be  deBimble  to  make 
aoae  concession  t4>  the  difisenters.  And  how  could  it  be  a 
«rine  for  subjects  to  do  at  the  request  of  their  Sovereign  that 
wlnclk  it  would  have  been  innocent  and  laudable  to  do  with- 
oat  any  such  request?  Sprat,  however,  was  seconded  by 
Jaae.  There  was  a  sharp  alt«rcation  ;  and  Lloyd,  Bishop  of 
flUatAiaph,who,  with  many  good  qualities,  had  an  irritable 
tHfCr,  iras  provoked  into  saying  something  about  spies. 
Spat  withdrew  und  came  no  more.  His  example  was  soon  fol- 
Iwipd  by  Jane  and  Aldrich4  The  Commissioners  proceeded 
to  tike  into  conaidemtiuu  the  question  of  the  posture  at  the 
■Mbarist.  It  was  dct^Tiuined  to  recommend  that  a  communi- 
tSA,  who,  after  conference  with  his  minister,  should  declare 
that  he  oould  not  cooscientiously  receive  the  bread  and  wine 
hMMlling.  might  receive  them  sitting.  Mew,  Bishop  of  Win- 
aa  honest  man,  but  illiterate,  weak  even  in  his  best 
&st  sinking  into  dotage,  protested  against  this 

%'■  Xih  of  TiUoIsin  ;  Life  of  CommUaioni're.eTerjnigbtaAerhcirent 

:    OcatlnuB'i   M^gizinl   foi  hums  from  the  sereral  meetiogs.    ThU 

Wj  IT*6.  >no«  curious  Diary  wm  prioted  by  older 

ribtPlDOHdinaBuflhtCom-  of  tbo  House  of  Commoni  in  1864. 
Itt  InrDr.  Williarni.after-        {  ^'"i>°"'>  ^■7- 
qT  CbidmUr,  one  of  th« 
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CTLAP.  concession,  and  withdrew  from  the  assembly.  The  other 
^  members  continued  to  apply  themselves  vigorously  to  their 
task ;  and  no  more  secessions  took  place,  though  there  were 
great  differences  of  opinion,  and  though  the  debates  were 
sometimes  warm.  The  highest  churchmen  who  still  remained 
were  Doctor  William  Beveridge,  Archdeacon  of  Colchester, 
who  many  years  later  became  Bishop  of  Saint  Asaph,  and  Doc- 
tor John  Scott,  the  same  who  had  prayed  by  the  deathbed  of 
Jeffireys.  The  most  active  among  the  Latitudinarians  appear 
to  have  been  Burnet,  Fowler,  and  Tenison. 

The  baptismal  service  was  repeatedly  discussed.  As  to 
matter  of  form  the  Commissioners  were  disposed  to  be  in- 
dulgent. They  were  generally  willing  to  admit  infitnts  into 
the  Church  without  sponsors  and  without  the  sign  of  the 
cross.  But  the  majority,  after  much  debate,  steadily  refused 
to  soften  down  or  explain  away  those  words  which,  to  all 
minds  not  sophisticated,  appear  to  assert  the  regenerating 
virtue  of  the  sacrament.* 

As  to  the  surplice,  the  Commissioners  determined  to  re- 
conunend  that  a  large  discretion  should  be  left  to  the  Bishops. 
Expedients  were  devised  by  which  a  person  who  had  received 
Presbyterian  ordination  might,  without  admitting,  either  ex- 
pressly or  by  implication,  the  invalidity  of  that  ordination, 
become  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  England.f 

The  ecclesiastical  calendar  was  carefully  revised.  The 
great  festivals  were  retained.  But  it  was  not  thought  de- 
sirable that  Saint  Valentine,  Saint  Chad,  Saint  Swithin, 
Saint  Edward  King  of  the  West  Saxons,  Saint  Dunstan,  and 
Saint  Alphage,  should  share  the  honours  of  Saint  John  and 
Saint  Paul ;  or  that  the  Church  should  appear  to  class  the 
ridiculous  fitble  of  the  discovery  of  the  cross  with  fietcts  so 
awfully  important  as  the  Nativity,  the  Passion,  the  Besurrec- 
tion,  and  the  Ascension  of  her  Lord.  J 

The  Athanasian  Creed  caused  much  perplexity.  Most  of 
the  Commissioners  were  equally  unwilling  to  give  up  the 
doctrinal  clauses  and  to  retain  the  damnatory  clauses. 
Burnet,  Fowler,  and  Tillotson  were  desirous  to  strike  this 
famous  sjinbol  out  of  tlie  Liturgy  altogether.  Burnet  brought 
forward  one  argument,  which  to  himself  probably  did  not 
appear  to  have  much  weight,  but  which  was  admirably  calcu- 
lated to  perplex  his  opponents,  Beveridge  and  Scott.     The 

•  Williams's  Diaiy.  f  Ibid.  Commissionera  for  the  rerision  of  the 

I  See  the  alterations  in  the  Book  of    Litorgr  in  1689,  and  printed  bj  order 
Common  Pnycr  prepared  by  the  Koyal    of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1864. 
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Coimoil  of  Ephestis  had  always  been  rererenced  by  Anglican  CHAP. 
diTines  BM  a  synod  which  bad  truly  represented  the  whole  .  ^^'  ^ 
body  of  the  fiiithfiil,  and  which  had  been  divinely  gnided  in 
the  way  of  tmth.  The  voice  of  that  Council  was  the  voice  of 
the  Holy  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Chnrch,  not  yet  cormpted 
by  snperstition,  or  rent  asunder  by  schism.  Xhiring  more 
than  twelve  centaries  the  world  bad  not  seen  an  ecclesiastical 
aasemhly  which  had  an  equal  claim  to  the  respect  of  belierera. 
Tba  Council  of  Ephesus  had,  in  the  plainest  terms,  and  und^ 
the  most  terrible  penalties,  forbidden  Christians  to  fiume  or 
to  impose  on  their  brethren  any  creed  other  than  the  creed 
■ettled  by  the  Nicene  Fathers.  It  sbonld  seem  therefore 
OuA,  if  the  Council  of  Epheens  waa  really  under  the  directiou 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  whoever  uses  the  Athauasian  Creed  must, 
n  tiie  very  act  of  uttering  an  anathema  a^iainst  his  neigh- 
bonn,  biii^  down  an  anathema  on  his  own  head.*  In  spite 
of  fbe  authority  of  the  Ephesian  Fathers,  the  majority  of  the 
Oomnussionets  determined  to  leave  the  Athanaeian  Creed  in 
At  Pkayer  Book :  but  they  proposed  to  odd  a  rubric  drawn 
up  bj  Stillingfleet,  which  declared  that  the  damnatory  clauses 
wmn  to  be  understood  to  apply  only  to  such  as  obstinately 
d«ned  the  sabstonce  of  the  Christian  Faith.  Obstinacy  is 
of  the  nature  of  moral  prarity,  and  is  not  imputable  to  a 
~'l  and  modest  enquirer  who,  from  Bome  defect  or  mal- 
f  the  intellect,  is  mistaken  as  to  the  comparative 
of  opposite  arguments  or  testimonies.  (Mhodox 
I  were  therefore  permitted  to  hope  that  the  heretic 
iriko  had  honestly  and  humbly  sought  for  truth  would  not  be 
■gly  punished  for  having  failed  to  find  it.t 
1  was  entrusted  with  the  business  of  ezamining  the 
jjf  and  of  collecting  all  those  expressions  to  which 
■  had  been  made,  either  by  theological  or  by  literary 
U  was  determined  to  remove  some  obvious  blemishes. 
AmA  it  xmald  have  been  wise  in  the  Commissioners  to  stop 
kflrti  ITafintanately  they  determined  to  rewrite  a  great  part 
ft  A*  Ftayer  Boob.     It  was  a  bold  undertaking ;   for  in 

'EUqrur^t,  H    V(   'l>iitalir/u£,   4  i\ 
^iattn  aiaatriaoTmr.  -roinovt,  tl  ^)t>  tliv 

JbUMK   4l(\ltpUtBl.4A*OTplirot«Iwi  Tfllt 

mmpi**".  4  ititfiwovt  Tfli  hiaiat^s.  ml  -rttii  k\^ 

tieaM  waf^  THv  pu<ri>i  Toii  ii\1)fna.  il  H  Aojjiol  tltt,  trai- 

ifOT  »•»  i*  tf  KiMoiMT  rwx-  *«fi«T/C»"*u.— Concil.  Ephpi.  Actio  VI. 

r  kyl*   r><*Jrwri-  TvI'T  H  T*\-  t  WilliBtns'i   Diary  i   Altfntiona   in 

WTit/'u  alrrv  Jripv,  frnv  Uie  Jtook  oC  Cunittiuii  Vnytr. 
,  4  ■»imJfif^  r*u    MiUMVir 
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CHAP,  general  the  Btyle  of  that  yolnme  is  such  as  cajinot  be  im- 
.  ^^^'  .  proved.  The  English  Liturgy  indeed  gains  by  being  com- 
pared even  with  those  fine  ancient  Liturgies  from  which  it  is 
to  a  great  extent  taken.  The  essential  qualities  of  devotional 
eloquence,  conciseness,  majestic  simplicity,  pathetic  earnest- 
ness of  supplication,  sobered  by  a  profound  reverence,  are 
common  between  the  translations  and  the  originals.  But  in 
the  subordinate  graces  of  diction  the  originals  must  be 
allowed  to  be  far  inferior  to  the  translations.  And  the  reason 
is  obvious.  The  technical  phraseology  of  Christianiiy  did 
not  become  a  part  of  the  Latin  language  till  that  language 
had  passed  the  age  of  maturity  and  was  sinking  into  bar- 
barism. But  the  technical  phnLseology  of  Christianity  was 
found  in  the  Anglosaxon  and  in  the  Norman  French,  long 
before  the  union  of  those  two  dialects  had  produced  a  third 
dialect  superior  to  either.  The  Latin  of  the  Boman  Catholic 
services,  therefore,  is  Latin  in  the  last  stage  of  decay.  The 
English  of  our  services  is  English  in  all  the  vigour  and  sup- 
pleness of  early  youth.  To  the  great  Latin  writers,  to  Terence 
and  Lucretius,  to  Cicero  and  Caesar,  to  Tacitus  and  Quinc- 
tilian,  the  noblest  compositions  of  Ambrose  and  Gregoiy 
wotdd  have  seemed  to  be,  not  merely  bad  writing,  but  sense- 
less gibberish.*  The  diction  of  our  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  directly  or  indirectly  contributed  to 
form  the  diction  of  almost  every  great  English  writer,  and  has 
extorted  the  admiration  of  the  most  accomplished  infidels  and 
of  the  most  accomplished  nonconformists,  of  such  men  as 
David  Hume  and  Bobert  HaU. 

The  style  of  the  Liturgy,  however,  did  not  satisfy  the 
Doctors  of  the  Jerusalem  Chamber.  They  voted  the  Collects 
too  short  and  too  dry ;  and  Patrick  was  entrusted  with  the 
duty  of  expanding  and  ornamenting  them.  Li  one  respect, 
at  least,  the  choice  seems  to  have  been  unexceptionable ;  for, 
if  we  judge  by  the  way  in  which  Patrick  paraphrased  the 
most  sublime  Hebrew  poetry,  we  shall  probably  be  of  opinion 
that,  whether  he  was  or  was  not  qualified  to  make  the  col- 
lects better,  no  man  that  ever  lived  was  more  competent  to 
make  them  longer.f 

•  It  is  curious  to  consider  how  those  dominationibus.** 
pToixi  masters  of  the  Latin  tongue  who         f  I  will  pire  two  specimens  of  Pit- 

use<i   to  sup  with  ^I.Tcenas  and  Pollio  rick*8  workmanship.     "  He  maketh  me/* 

would  have  been    perplexed  by  **  Tibi  says  David,  "  to  he  down  in  green  pu- 

Cherubim  et  Seraphim  inccssabili  voce  tores :  he  leadeth  me  beside  the  still 

]>roolamant,  Sanctus.  Sanctus,  Sanctus,  waters."   Patrick's  version  is  u  follows : 

T>om'}nu8  Deus  Sabaoth  for  by  "Ideo  cum  "  For  u  a  good  shepherd  leads  his  sheep 

BJigolis  ot  archangelis,  cum  thronis  et  in  the  violent   heat  to  shadj  places, 
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It  mattered  little,  howerer,  whether  the  recommendations     CHAP. 

YTV 

of  the  Commission  were  good  or  had.    They  were  all  doomed  .      ^      ^ 
before  they  were  known.    The  writs  snmmoning  the  Conro-  The  Cr- 
eation of  the  Frovince  of  Canterbury  had  been  issued ;  and  ^^P^ 
the  dergy  were  everywhere  in  a  state  of  violent  excitement,  ▼i^ce  of 
They  had  just  taken  the  oaths,  and  were  smarting  from  the  b^^rum- 
earliest  reproo&  of  nonjurors,  from  the  insolent  taimts  of  moned. 
Whigs,  and  often  undoubtedly  from  the  stings  of  remorse.  ^^^L^ 
The  announcement  that  a  Convocation  was  to  sit  for  the 
purpose  of  deliberating  on  a  plan  of  comprehension  roused 
all  the  strongest  passions  of  the  priest  who  had  just  com- 
plied with  the  law,  and  was  ill  satisfied  or  half  satisfied  with 
himself  for  complying.    He  had  an  opportunity  of  contribut- 
ing to  defeat  a  fiLvourite  scheme  of  that  government  which 
bad  exacted  from  him,  under  severe  penalties,  a  submission 
not  easily  to  be  reconciled  to  his  conscience  or  his  pride.    He 
bad  an  opportunity  of  signalising  his  zeal  for  that  Church 
iHMMe  characteristic  doctrines  he  had  been  accused  of  desert- 
ing for  lucre.     She  was  now,  he  conceived,  threatened  by  a 
as  great  as  that  of  the  preceding  year.    The  Latitudi- 
of  1689  were  not  less  eager  to  humble  and  to  ruin 

than  the  Jesuits  of  1688  had  been.  The  Toleration 
Act  bad  done  for  the  Dissenters  quite  as  much  as  was  com- 
patiMft  with  her  dignity  and  security;  and  nothing  more 
o^ght  to  be  conceded,  not  the  hem  of  one  of  her  vestments, 
aok  aa  epithet  frt>m  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  her  Liturgy. 
All  tibe  reproaches  which  had  been  thrown  on  the  ecclesias- 
fiod  eommission  of  James  were  transferred  to  the  ecclesias- 
fied  commission  of  William.    The  two  commissions  indeed 

aoUiing  but  the  name  in  common.  But  the  name  was 
with  iUegaliiy  and  oppression,  with  the  violation 
rfjUPBiBiigs  and  the  confiscation  of  fi'eeholds,  and  was  there- 
!■•  Mridnously  sounded  with  no  small  effect  by  the  tongues 
of  Ao  qpitefiil  in  the  ears  of  the  ignorant. 

too,  it  was  said,  was  not  sound.     He  conformed 


lit  down  and  feed  (not  of  loTe."    Pstridc's  renion  rons  thus : 

bat)  in  £reth  and  green  pas-  '*  So  I  turned  myself  to  those  of  my 

jm  the  orening  leads  them  neighbours    and    familiar  acquaintance 

lytad  troubled  waters,  but)  who  were  awakened  by  my  cries  to  come 

9pM  ftreams ;  so  hath  he  and  see  what  the  matter  was ;  and  con- 

ft  fllir  and  plentiful  provi-  jured  them,  as  they  would  answer  it  to 

*'''*'  I  tajoj  in  peace  with-  God,  that,  if  they  met  with  my  belored, 

•.*  they  would  let  him  know— What  shall  f 

ti  Solomon  is  an  exqui-  say? — What  shall  I  desire  you  to  tell 

ttlM.     **  I  charge  you,  him  but  that  I  do  not  enjoy  myself  now 

Jimtlan,  if  ye  find  my  that  I  want  his  compauy,  nor  can  be  w«li 

•  taQ  hni  that  I  am  sidk  till  I  rM^rer  his  loTe  again T* 

N 
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CHAP,  indeed  to  the  established  worship ;  but  his  was  a  local  and 
—  ^  '■.  occasional  conformity.  For  some  ceremonies  to  which  High 
^^^tS  Chi^u^li^cii  were  att^hed  he  had  a  distaste  which  he  was  at 
towards  ^o  pains  to  conoeaL  One  of  his  first  acts  had  been  to  give 
the  King,  orders  that  in  his  priyate  chapel  the  service  should  be  said 
instead  of  being  sung ;  and  this  arrangement,  though  war> 
ranted  by  the  rubric,  caused  much  murmuring.*  It  was 
knovni  that  he  was  so  profane  as  to  sneer  at  a  practice  which 
had  been  sanctioned  by  high  ecclesiastical  authority,  the 
practice  of  touching  for  the  scrofula.  This  ceremony  had 
come  dovni  almost  unaltered  from  the  darkest  of  the  dark 
ages  to  the  time  of  Newton  and  Locke.  The  Stuarts  fre- 
quently dispensed  the  healing  influences  in  the  Banqueting 
House.  The  days  on  which  this  miracle  was  to  be  wrought 
were  fixed  at  sittings  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  were  solenmly 
notified  by  the  clergy  in  all  the  parish  churches  of  the  realm.t 
When  the  appointed  time  came,  several  divines  in  full  canoni- 
cals stood  round  the  canopy  of  state.  The  surgeon  of  the 
royal  household  introduced  the  sick.  A  passage  from  the 
sixteenth  chapter  of  the  Grospel  of  Saint  Mark  was  read. 
When  thQ  words,  "  They  shall  lay  their  hands  on  the  sick, 
and  they  shall  recover,"  had  been  pronounced,  there  was  a 
pause ;  and  one  of  the  sick  was  brought  up  to  the  King.  His 
Majesty  stroked  the  ulcers  and  swellings,  and  hung  round 
the  patient's  neck  a  white  riband  to  which  was  fastened  a 
gold  coin.  The  other  sufferers  were  then  led  up  in  succession ; 
and,  as  each  was  touched,  the  chaplain  repeated  the  incanta- 
tion, ^^  They  shall  lay  their  hands  on  the  sick,  and  they  shall 
recover."  Then  came  the  epistle,  prayers,  antiphonies,  and 
a  benediction.  The  service  may  still  be  found  in  the  prayer 
books  of  the  reign  of  Anne.  Indeed  it  was  not  tiU  some 
time  after  the  accession  of  George  the  First  that  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford  ceased  to  reprint  the  OflSce  of  Healing  together 
with  the  Liturgy.  Theologians  of  eminent  learning,  ability, 
and  virtue  gave  the  sanction  of  their  authority  to  tius  mum- 
mery J  ;  and,  what  is  stranger  still,  medical  men  of  high  note 

*  'WilUam.'s  dislike  of  the  Cathedral  Collier,  inserted,  so  late  as  the  rear 
service  is  sarcastically  noticed  by  Leslie  1747,  in  a  bulky  Histoiy  of  England,  an 
in  the  Rehearsal, No  7.  See  also  a  Letter  ezquisit«lv'  absurd  note,  in  which  he 
from  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Com-  assured  the  world  that,  to  his  certain 
mens  to  his  Friend  in  the  Country,  1689,  knowledge,  the  Pretender  had  cured  the 
and  Bisset's  Modem  Fanatic,  1710.  scrofula,  and  very  grarely  inferred  that 

t  See  the  Order  in  Council  of  Jan.  9.  the  healing  virtue  was  transmitted  by 

1683.  inheritance,  and  was  quit^  independent 

*  Sec  Collier's  Desertion  discussed,  of  any  unction.  See  Carte's  Histoiy  of 
2689.     Thomsa  Carte,  who  was  a  dis-  England,  roL  i.  page  291. 

cipJe,  And,  at  one  time,  an  assistant,  of 
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believed,  or  affected  to  believe,  in  the  balsamic  virtaes  of  the     CHAP, 
royal  hand.    We  must  suppose  that  every  surgeon  who  ^^^*  ^ 
attended  Charles  the  Second  was  a  man  of  high  repute  for 
skill ;   and  more  than  one  of  the  surgeons  who  attended 
Charles  the  Second  has  left  us  a  solemn  profession  of  £Edth 
in  the  King's  miraculous    power.      One  of  them   is   not 
ashamed  to  ieU  us  that  the  gift  was  communicated  by  the 
imction  administered  at  the  coronation ;  that  the  cures  were 
so  numerous  and  sometimes  so  rapid  that  they  could  not  be 
attributed  to  any  natural  cause ;  that  the  failures  were  to  be 
ascribed  to  want  of  faith  on  the  part  of  the  patients ;  that 
Charles  once  handled  a  scrofalous  Quaker  and  made  him  a 
healthy  man  and  a  sound  Churchman  in  a  moment ;  that,  if 
those  who  had  been  healed  lost  or  sold  the  piece  of  gold 
which  had  been  hung  round  their  necks,  the  ulcers  broke 
finfh  again,  and  could  be  removed  only  by  a  second  touch  and 
a  second  talisman.    We  cannot  wonder  that,  when  men  of 
science  gravely  repeated  such  nonsense,  the  vulgar  should 
lynre  believed  it.     Still  less  can  we  wonder  that  wretches 
tortmed  by  a  disease  over  which  natural  remedies  had  no 
pofwer  should  have  eagerly  drunk  in  tales  of  preternatural 
eoies:  for  nothing  is  so  credulous  as  misery.     The  crowds 
vidch  repaired  to  the  palace  on  the  days  of  healing  were 
immense.     Charles  the  Second,  in  the  coiu^e  of  his  reign, 
toociied  near  a  hundred  thousand  persons.     The  number 
seems  to  have  increased  or  diminished  as  the  king's  popu- 
Ivitf  rose  or  fell.     During  that  Tory  reaction  which  followed 
tte  dissolution  of  the  Oxford  ParUament,  the  press  to  get 
bim  was  terrific.    In  1682,  he  performed  the  rite  eight 
five  hundred  times.     In  1684,  the  throng  was  such 
or  seven  of  the  sick  were  trampled  to  death.     James, 
le  one  of  his  progresses,  touched  eight  hundred  persons  in 
0  eheir  of  the  Cathedral  of  Chester.     The  expense  of  the 
was  little  less  than  ten  thousand  pounds  a  year, 
ifoidd  have  been  much  greater  but  for  the  vigilance  of 
XOjal  surgeons,  whose  business  it  was  to  examine  the 
and  to  distinguish  those  who  came  for  the  cure 
who  came  for  the  gold.* 


to  a  Treatise  on  KingHeniyVII.  for  the  Healing  of  them 

hf  Bifhird  Wiseman,  Sergeant  that  be  Diseased  with  the  Kingf  s  £yil,  pub- 

t  l»  Hit  Migesty,  1676.    But  lished  by  His  M^jest/s  Command,  1686 ; 

fc  Isihrwtion  on  this  curions  Evelyn's  Diary,  March  28.  1684;  and 

Jl  im  tend  in  the  Charisma  Bishop  Cartwright's  Diary,  Anffust  28, 

,iMrlofai  Bnnnie,  Chimrgeon  29,  and  30.  1687.    It  is  incredible  that 

Id  ffis  Miyesty,  1684.    See  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  pop\i\ak\k<QA. 

wed  in  the  Time  of   ahould  hare  been  really  8cxof\iVou&.    "Sl^ 

»  2 
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CHAP.        William  Iiad  too  much  sense  to  be  duped,  and  too  much 
^  ^^'  ^  honestj  to  bear  a  part  in  what  he  knew  to  be  an  imposture. 
'^  It  is  a  silly  superstition,"  he  exclaimed,  when  he  heard  that, 
at  the  close  of  Lent,  his  palace  was  besieged  bj  a  crowd  of  the 
sick :  *^  Give  the  poor  creatures  some  money,  and  send  them 
away."*    On  one  single  occasion  he  was  importimed  into 
laying  his  hand  on  a  patient.     ^^  God  give  you  better  health," 
he  said,  ^^  and  more  sense."    The  parents  of  scrofulous  chil- 
dren cried  out  against  his  cruelty:   bigots  lifted  up  their 
hands  and  eyes  in  horror  at  his  impiety :  Jacobites  sarcas- 
tically praised  him  for  not  presuming  to  arrogate  to  himself 
a  power  which  belonged  only  to  legitimate  sovereigns ;  and 
even  some  Whigs  thought  that  he  acted  imwisely  in  treating 
with  such  marked  contempt  a  superstition  which  had  a  strong 
hold  on  the  vulgar  mind :  but  William  was  not  to  be  moved, 
and  was  accordingly  set  down  by  many  High  Churchmen  as 
either  an  infidel  or  a  puritan.''^ 
Thadergj       The  chief  cause,  however,  which  at  this  time  made  even 
*^^Jfp*       the  most  moderate  plan  of  comprehension  hateful  to  the 
a^instthe  priesthood  still  remains  to  be  mentioned.    What  Burnet  had 
Dissenten   foreseen  and  foretold  had  come  to  pass.    There  was  through- 
cft>ding?of  out  the  clerical  profession  a  strong  disposition  to  retaliate  on 
Uie  Scotch   the  Presbyterians  of  England  the  wrongs  of  the  Episcopalians 
teriana.       ^^  Scotland.     It  could  not  be  denied  that  even  the  highest 
churchmen  had,  in  the  summer  of  1688,  generally  declared 
themselves  willing  to  give  up  many  things  for  the  sake  of 
union.     But  it  was  said,  and  not  without  plausibility,  that 
what  was  passing  on  the  other  side  of  the  Border  proved 
imion  on  any  reasonable  terms  to  be  impossible.    With  what 
face,  it  was  asked,  can  those  who  will  make  no  concession  to 
us  where  we  are  weak,  blame  us  for  refusing  to  make  any 
concession  to  them  where  we  are  strong?    We  cannot  judge 
correctly  of  the  principles  and  feelings  of  a  sect  from  the 
professions  which  it  makes  in  a  time  of  feebleness  and  suf- 
fering.    If  we  would  know  what  the  Puritan  spirit  really  is, 
we  must  observe  the  Puritan  when  he  is  dominant.     He  was 
dominant  here  in  the  last  generation;  and  his  little  finger 
was  thicker  than  the  loins  of  the  prelates.     He  drove  hun- 

doubt  many  persona  who  had  alight  and  Wliiston,  \rho  belicTed  in  ereiything  but 

transient  muladies  were  brought  to  the  the  Trinity,  tella  us  sraTAly  that  the 

king ;  and  the  recovery  of  these  persona  single  person  whom  Wifiiam  touched  waa 

kept  up  the  Tulgar  belief  m  the  efficacy  cuxvd,    notwithstanding   Hia   Migeaty'a 

id  DM  touch.  want  of  faith.    See  also  the  Athenian 

«  F^a  Gasette,  April  23.  1689.  Mercury  of  Januaiy  16.  1691. 

t  See  Whiiton*8  Life  of  himself.  Poor 
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dieds  of  qtiiet  students  from  their  cloisters,  and  thousands  of    CHAP, 
respectable  divines  from  their  parsonages,  for  the  crime  of  ~      \^'  - 
refosing  to  sign  his  Covenant.     No  tenderness  was  shown  to 
learning,  to  genius,  or  to  sanctity.    Such  men  as  Hall  and  San- 
derson, Chillingworth  and  Hammond,  were  not  only  plundered 
but  flung  into  prisons,  and  exposed  to  all  the  rudeness  of  brutal 
gaolers*    It  was  made  a  crime  to  read  fine  psalms  and  prayers 
bequeathed  to  the  faithful  by  Ambrose  and  Chrysostom.     At 
length  the  nation  became  weary  of  the  reign  of  the  saints. 
The  fiedlen  dynasty  and  the  fallen  hierarchy  were  restored. 
The   Puritan  was  in  his  turn  subjected  to  disabilities  and 
penalties;  and  he  immediately  found  out  that  it  was  bar- 
barous to  punish  men  for  entertaining  conscientious  scruples 
about  a  garb,  about  a  ceremony,  about  the  functions  of  eccle- 
siastical officers.    His  piteous  complaints  and  his  arguments 
in  &YOur  of  toleration  had  at  length  imposed  on  many  weU 
m^awing  persons.     Even  zealous  churchmen  had  begun  to 
Stttertain  a  hope  that  the  severe  discipline  which  he  had 
undergone  had  made  him  candid,  moderate,  charitable.    Had 
lida  been  really  so,  it  wotdd  doubtless  have  been  our  duty  to 
bis  scruples  with  extreme  tenderness.    But,  while  we 
considering  what  we  could  do  to  meet  his  wishes  in 
"feigl^milj   he   had  obtained  ascendency  in   Scotland;   and, 
in  aa  instant,  he  was  all  himself  again,  bigoted,  insolent,  and 
Manses  had  been  sacked;  churches  shut  up ;  prayer 
burned ;  sacred  garments  torn;  congregations  dispersed 
bjTiolence;  priests  hustled,  pelted,  pilloried,  driven  forth, 
iriih  their  wives  and  babes,  to  beg  or  die  of  hunger.     That 
Qfotrages  were  to  be  imputed,  not  to  a  few  lawless 
I,  but  to  the  great  body  of  the  Presbyterians  of 
was  evident  fr^m  the  fact  that  the  government  had 
either  to  inflict  pimishment  on  the  offenders  or  to 
lelief  to  the  sufferers.     Was  it  not  fit  then  that  the 
of  England  should  take  warning?    Was  it  reasonable 
her  to  mutilate  her  apostolical  polity  and  her  beautiful 
ligr  the  purpose  of  conciliating  those  who  wanted 
hot  power  to  rabble  her  as  they  had  rabbled  her 
»f    Aheady  these  men  had  obtained  a  boon  which  they 
and  which  they  never  would  have  granted.    They 
lied  (3od  in  perfect  security.    Their  meeting  houses 


•-'-  -•  ^^ 


■V  iflbefeiially  protected  as  the  choirs  of  oiu*  cathedrals. 
oefisoopal  minister  could,  without  putting  his  life 
■i^,  officiate  in  Ayrshire  or  Benfr^wshire,  a  himdred 
HI  ministers  preached  unmolested  every  Sunday  m 
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CHAP. 
XIV. 


CoDStita- 
tion  of 
the  Con* 
Toeatioiu 


Middlesex.     The  legislature  had,  with  a  generosity  perhaps 
,  impmdent,  granted  toleration  to  the  most  intolerant  of  men ; 
and  with  toleration  it  behoved  them  to  be  content. 

Thus  several  causes  conspired  to  inflame  the  parochial 
clergy  against  the  scheme  of  comprehension.  Their  temper 
was  such  that,  if  the  plan  framed  in  the  Jerusalem  Chamber 
had  been  directly  submitted  to  them,  it  would  have  been 
rejected  by  a  majority  of  twenty  to  one.  But  in  the  Convo- 
cation their  weight  bore  no  proportion  to  their  number.  The 
Convocation  has,  happily  for  our  country,  been  so  long  utterly 
insignificant  that,  tiU  a  recent  period,  none  but  curious  stu- 
dents cared  to  enquire  how  it  was  constituted ;  and  even  now 
many  persons,  not  generally  iU  informed,  imagine  it  to  be 
a  council  representing  the  Church  of  England.  In  truth  the 
Convocation  so  often  mentioned  in  our  ecclesiastical  history 
is  merely  the  synod  of  the  Province  of  Canterbury,  and  never 
had  a  right  to  speak  in  the  name  of  the  whole  clerical  body. 
The  Province  of  York  has  also  its  Convocation :  but,  till  the 
eighteenth  century  was  far  advanced,  the  Province  of  York 
was  generally  so  poor,  so  rude,  and  so  thinly  peopled,  that, 
in  political  importance,  it  could  hardly  be  considered  as  more 
than  a  tenth  part  of  the  kingdom.  The  sense  of  the  Southern 
clergy  was  therefore  popularly  considered  as  the  sense  of  the 
whole  profession.  AVhen  the  formal  concurrence  of  the 
Northern  clergy  was  required,  it  seems  to  have  been  given  as 
a  matter  of  course.  Indeed  the  canons  passed  by  the  Convo- 
cation of  Canterbury  in  1604  were  ratified  by  James  the  First, 
and  were  ordered  to  be  strictly  observed  in  every  part  of  the 
kingdom  two  years  before  the  Convocation  of  York  went 
through  the  form  of  approving  them.  Since  these  ecclesi- 
astical councils  became  mere  names,  a  great  change  has  taken 
place  in  the  relative  position  of  the  two  Archbishoprics. 
In  all  the  elements  of  power,  the  region  beyond  Trent  is  now 
at  least  a  third  part  of  England.  When  in  our  own  time 
the  representative  system  was  adjusted  to  the  altered  state  of 
the  country,  almost  all  the  small  boroughs  which  it  was 
necessary  to  disfranchise  were  in  the  south.  Two  thirds  of 
the  new  members  given  to  great  provincial  towns  were  given 
to  the  north.  If  therefore  any  English  government  should 
sufier  the  Convocations,  as  now  constituted,  to  meet  for  the 
despatch  of  business,  two  independent  synods  would  be  legis- 
lating at  the  same  time  for  one  Church.  It  is  by  no  means 
impossible  that  one  assembly  might  adopt  canons  which  the 
other  might  reject^  that  one  assembly  might  condemn  as 
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heretical  propositions  whicli  the  other  might  hold  to  be  CTAP. 
orthodox.*  In  the  seventeenth  centnry  no  such  danger  was  .  /^^'  , 
apprehended.  So  little  indeed  was  the  Convocation  of  York 
then  considered,  that  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  had,  in 
their  address  to  William,  spoken  only  of  one  Convocation, 
which  they  called  the  Convocation  of  the  Clergy  of  the 
Kingdom. 

The  body  which  they  thus  not  very  accurately  designated 
is  divided  into  two  Houses.    The  Upper  House  is  composed 
of  the  Bishops  of  the  Province  of  Canterbury.    The  Lower 
House  consisted,  in  1689,  of  a  hundred  and  forty-four  mem- 
bers.  Twenty-two  Deans  and  fifty-four  Archdeacons  sate  there 
in  virtue  of  their  offices.    Twenty-four  divines  sate  as  proctors^ 
fijr  twenty-four  chapters.      Only  forty-four  proctors  were^ 
dected  by  the  eight  thousand  parish  priests  of  the  twenty- 
two  dioceses.   These  forty-four  proctors,  however,  were  almost 
all  of  one  mind.    The  elections  had  in  former  times  been  con-  Election  o: 
dneted  in  the  most  quiet  and  decorous  manner.     But  on  this  "?S^**" 
oecaaion  the  canvassing  was  eager :  the  contests  were  sharp :  yocation. . 
duendon,  who  had  refused  to  take  the  oaths,  and  his  brother 
BodMflter,  the  leader  of  the  party  which  in  the  House  of 
Loids  had  opposed  the  Comprehension  Bill,  had  gone  to  Ox- 
fiitd,  the  head  quarters  of  that  party,  for  the  purpose  of  ani- 
Tnti^T^g  and  organising  the  opposition.f    The  representatives: 
of  tiie  parochial  clergy  must  have  been  men  whose  chief  dis- 
tinetion  was  their  zeal :  for  in  the  whole  list  can  be  found  not 
ft  m^  iUustrious  name,  and  very  few  names  which  are  now 
even  to  persons  well  read  in  ecclesiastical  history.J 
official  members  of  the  Lower  House,  among  whom  were 
distinguished  scholars  and  preachers,  seem  to  have  been 
unequally  divided. 

During  the  summer  of  1689  several  high  spiritual  dignities  EccleciaiK 
vacant,  and  were  bestowed  on  divines  who  were  sit-  f^^nta 
ilie  Jerusalem  Chamber.    It  has  already  been  men-  bestowed. 


•  lb  mreal  recent  publications  the        t  Birch's  Life  of  Tillotson ;   Life  of 
tliAt  differences  might  arise  Pridwiux.     From  Clarendon's  Diary,  it 
the  CooTocation   of  York  and  appears  that  be  and  Rochester  were  at 
of  Canterbury  has  been  Oxford  on  the  23rd  of  September. 
pronounced  chimerical.        J  iSee  the  Roll  in  the  Historical  Ac- 
ill  b  Mi  ciqr  to  understand  why  two  count  of  the  present  Convocation,  ap- 

' * — ^.OoBTOCations  should  be  less  pended  to  the  second   edition  of  Vox 

than  two  Houses  of  the  Cleri,  1690.  The  most  considerable  name 

;  and  it  is  matter  of  that  I  perceiye  in  the  list  of  proctont 

\a^  m  the  reigns  of  William  chosen  by  the  parochial  clergy  is  that  of 

d  Aima,  the  two  Houses  of  Dr.  John  Mill,  the  editor  of  the  G^k 

\m  of  Canterbury  scarcely  Testament. 


\ 
> 
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CHAP,  tioned  that  Thomas,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  died  just  before 
^"^^'  -  the  day  fixed  for  taldng  the  oaths,  Lake,  Bishop  of  Chiches- 
ter, lived  just  long  enough  to  refiise  them,  and  with  his  last 
breath  declared  that  he  would  maintaiTi  even  at  the  stake  the 
doctrine  of  indefeasible  hereditary  right.  The  see  of  Chiches- 
ter was  fiilled  by  Patrick,  and  that  of  Worcester  by  Stilling- 
fleet;  and  the  deanery  of  Saint  Paul's  which  Stillingfle^ 
quitted  was  given  to  l^otson.  That  Tillotson  was  not  raised 
to  the  episcopal  bench  excited  some  surprise.  But  in  truth  it 
was  because  the  government  held  his  services  in  the  highest 
estimation  that  he  was  suffered  to  remain  a  little  longer  a 
simple  presbyter.  The  most  important  office  in  the  Convo- 
cation was  that  of  Prolocutor  of  the  Lower  House :  the  Pro- 
locutor was  to  be  chosen  by  the  members ;  and  it  was  hoped 
at  Court  that  they  would  choose  Tillotson.  It  had  in  fact 
been  already  determined  that  he  should  be  the  next  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.  When  he  went  to  kiss  hands  for  his 
new  deanery  he  warmly  thanked  the  King.  ^^  Your  Majesty 
has  now  set  me  at  ease  for  the  remainder  of  my  life."  ^^  No 
such  thing,  Doctor,  I  assure  you,"  said  Willi^.  He  then 
plainly  intimated  that,  whenever  Sancroft  should  cease  to  fill 
the  highest  ecclesiastical  station,  Tillotson  would  succeed  to 
it.  Tillotson  stood  aghast :  for  his  nature  was  quiet  and  un- 
ambitious :  he  was  beginning  to  feel  the  infirmities  of  old 
age ;  he  cared  little  for  rank  or  money :  the  worldly  advan- 
tages which  he  most  valued  were  an  honest  fisune  and  the 
general  good  will  of  mankind :  those  advantages  he  already 
possessed ;  and  he  could  not  but  be  aware  that,  if  he  became 
primate,  he  should  incur  the  bitterest  hatred  of  a  powerful 
party,  and  should  become  a  mark  for  obloquy,  from  which  his 
gentile  and  sensitive  nature  shrank  as  from  the  rack  or  the 
wheel.  William  was  earnest  and  resolute.  ^^  It  is  necessary," 
he  said,  ^^  for  my  service ;  and  I  must  lay  on  your  conscience 
the  responsibility  of  refusing  me  your  help."  Here  the  con- 
versation ended.  It  was,  indeed,  not  necessary  that  the  point 
should  be  immediately  decided ;  for  several  months  were  still 
to  elapse  before  the  Archbishopric  would  be  vacant. 

Tillotson  bemoaned  himself  with  unfeigned  anxiety  and 
sorrow  to  Lady  Bussell,  whom,  of  all  human  beings,  he  most 
honoured  and  trusted.*    He  hoped,  he  said,  that  he  wm  not 

•  The  letter  in  vhich  Tillotson  in-  assured  that  parts  of  two  distinct  letters 

formed  I^dy  Russell  of  the  King's  inten-  have  been  by  some  blunder  joined  to|E(e- 

tions  is  printed  in  Birch's  book  :  but  the  ther.     In  one  passage  Tillotson  informs 

dste  IB  clearly  errun<t)us.     Indeed  I  feel  his  correspondent  that  Stillingfleet   is 
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iudined  to  shrink  firom  the  service  of  the  Church :  but  he     CHAP. 

YTV 

was  convinced  that  his  present  line  of  service  was  that  in  ^ 

which  he  could  be  most  useful.  If  he  should  be  forced  to 
accept  BO  high  and  so  invidious  a  post  as  the  primacy,  he 
should  soon  sink  under  the  load  of  duties  and  anxieties  too 
heavy  for  his  strength.  His  spirits,  and  with  his  spirits  his 
abilities,  would  &il  him.  He  gently  complained  of  Burnet, 
who  loved  and  admired  him  with  a  truly  generous  heartiness, 
and  who  had  laboured  to  persuade  both  the  King  and  Queen 
that  there  was  in  England  only  one  man  fit  for  the  highest 
ecclesiastical  dignity.  ^^  The  Bishop  of  Salisbury,"  said 
Tillotson,  ^^  is  one  of  the  best  and  worst  Mends  that  I  know.'' 

Nothing  that  was  not  a  secret  to  Burnet  was  likely  to  be  Gompton 
long  a  secret  to  anybody.  It  soon  began  to  be  whispered  ^^^ 
about  that  the  King  had  fixed  on  Tillotson  to  fill  the  place  of 
Saacroft.  The  news  caused  cruel  mortification  to  Compton, 
.  wlio,not  unnaturally,  conceived  that  his  own  claims  were  un- 
xivmDed.  He  had  educated  the  Queen  and  her  sister ;  and  to 
the  instruction  which  they  had  received  fix>m  him  might  fairly 
be  aacribed,  at  least  in  part,  the  firmness  with  which,  in  spite 
of  ilie  influence  of  their  fiither,  they  had  adhered  to  the  es- 
iiUialied  religion.  Compton  was,  moreover,  the  only  prelate 
wlio^  during  the  late  reign,  had  raised  his  voice  in  Parliament' 
agamst  the  dispensing  power,  the  only  prelate  who  had  been 
SQipeDded  by  the  High  Commission,  the  only  prelate  who  had 
flgned  the  invitation  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  the  only  pre- 
Ittbe  who  had  actually  taken  arms  against  Popery  and  arbi- 
taxj  power,  the  only  prelate,  save  one,  who  had  voted  against 
a  Begency.  Among  the  ecclesiastics  of  the  Province  of 
CimtoitMiij  who  had  taken  the  oaths,  he  was  highest  in  rank. 
He  had  therefore  held,  during  some  months,  a  vicarious 
;  he  had  crowned  the  new  Sovereigns ;  he  had  con- 
ifae  new  Bishops :  he  was  about  to  preside  in  the 
O»ioeation»  It  may  be  added,  that  he  was  the  son  of  an 
and  that  no  person  of  equally  high  birth  then  sate,  or 
nrer  wte,  since  the  Beformation,  on  the  episcopal  bench. 
ilie  government  should  put  over  his  head  a  priest  of  his 
who  was  the  son  of  a  Yorkshire  clothier,  and 
durtingnished  only  by  abilities  and  virtues,  was  pro* 
{  end  Compton,  though  by  no  means  a  badhearted 
much  provoked.     Perhaps  his  vexation  was  in- 

^  if  Woieetter,  and  in  an-  crated  Bishop  of  Worcester  on  the  13th 
fallnr  k  made  Bishop  of  of  October  16t)9,  and  Walker  vnA  imA 
r  MUiBsfleet  was    conse-    made  ^  ishop  of  Derry  till  June  \^^^. 
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CHAP,     creased  by  the  reflection  that  he  had,  for  the  sake  of  those  b  j 
^         '  ^  whom  he  was  thus  slighted,  done  some  things  which  had 
strained  his  conscience  and  sullied  his  reputation,  that  he  had 
at  one  time  practised  the  disingenuous  arts  of  a  diplomatist, 
and  at  another  time  given  scandal  to  his  brethren  by  wearing 
the  buffcoat  and  jackboots  of  a  trooper.    He  could  not  accuse 
Tillotson  of  inordinate  ambition.     But,  though  Tillotson  was 
most  unwilling  to  accept  the  Archbishopric  himself,  he  did 
not  use  his  influence  in  &your  of  Compton,  but  earnestly  re- 
commended Stillingfleet  as  the  man  fittest  to  preside  over  the 
Church  of  England.     The  consequence  was  that,  on  the  eye 
of  the  meeting  of  Convocation,  the  Bishop  who  was  to  be  at 
the  head  of  the  Upper  House  became  the  personal  enemy  of 
the  presbyter  whom  the  government  wished  to  see  at  the  head 
of  the  Lower  House.    This  quarrel  added  new  difficulties  to 
difficulties  which  little  needed  any  addition."^ 
HmOoh-         It   was    not  till  the  twentieth  of  November  that  the 
Convocation  met  for  the  despatch  of  business.     The  place  of 
meeting  had,  in  former  times,  been  Saint  Paul's  Cathedral. 
But  Saint  Paul's  Cathedral  was  slowly  rising  from  its  ruins ; 
and,  though  the  dome  already  towered  high  above  the  hun- 
dred steeples  of  the  City,  the  choir  had  not  yet  been  opened 
for  public  worship.     The  assembly  therefore  sate  at  West- 
minster.t    A  table  was  placed  in  the  beautiful  chapel  of 
Henry  the  Seventh.     Compton  was  in  the  chair.     On  his 
right  and  left  those  suf&agans  of  Canterbury  who  had  taken 
the  oaths  were  ranged  in  gorgeous  vestments  of  scarlet  and 
miniver.     Below  the  table  was  assembled  the  crowd  of  pres- 
byters.    Beveridge  preached  a  Latin  sermon,  in  which  he 
warmly  eulogised  the  existing  system,  and  yet  declared  him- 
self favourable  to  a  moderate  reform.     Ecclesiastical  laws 
were,  he  said,  of  two  kinds.     Some  laws  were  fundamental 
and  eternal:  they  derived  their  authority  from  Grod;    nor 
could  any  religious  community  abrogate  tiiem  without  ceas- 
ing to  form  a  part  of  the  universal  Church.   Other  laws  were 
local  and  temporary.     They  had  been  framed  by  human  wis- 
dom, and  might  be  altered  by  human  wisdom.     They  ought 
not  indeed  to  be  altered  without  grave  reasons.     But  surely, 
at  that  moment,  such  reasons  were  not  wanting.     To  unite  a 
scattered  flock  in  one  fold  under  one  shepherd,  to  remove 

*  Birch's  Life  of  TillotBon.     The  Ac-  which  are  known  from  other  sonrces  of 

eonnt  there  given  of  the  coldness  betoreon  intelligence. 

Ck>mpton    and   Tillotson  vas  ^akcn  by  f  Chamberla^iie^s  State  of  England, 

B/ivh  from  the  MSS.  of  H«-nry  Wfiurton,  18th  edition. 
Mnd  13  con£rmed  by  many  circumstances 
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stojublingblocks  from  the  path  of  the  weak,  to  reconcile  CHAP, 
hearts  long  estranged,  to  restore  spiritual  discipline  to  its  .-  ,  '  .^ 
primitiye  vigour,  to  place  the  best  and  pnrest  of  Christian 
societies  on  a  base  broad  enough  to  stand  against  all  the 
attacks  of  earth  and  hell,  these  were  objects  which  might  well 
justify  some  modification,  not  of  Catholic  institutions,  but  of 
national  or  provincial  usages.^ 

The  Lower  House,  having  heard  this  discourse,  proceeded  The  High 
to  appoint  a  Prolocutor.     Sharp,  who  was  probably  put  ^g^^" 
forward  by  the  members  favourable  to  a  comprehension  as  majority  of 
one  of  the  highest  churchmen  among  them,  proposed  Tillot-  ^®  Lower 
son.     Jane,  who  had  refused  to  act  under  the  Boyal  Com-  Codto- 
mission,    was    proposed  on    the    other   side.    After    some  cation- 
animated  discussion,  Jane  was  elected  by  fifty-five  votes  to 

twenty-eight.t 

The  Prolocutor  was  formally  presented  to  the  Bishop  of 
London,  and  made,  according  to  ancient  usage,  a  Latin 
oration.  In  this  oration  the  Anglican  Church  was  extoUed 
as  the  most  perfect  of  all  mstitutions.  There  was  a  very  in- 
telligible intimation  that  no  change  whatever  in  her  doctrine, 
her  discipline,  or  her  ritual  was  required ;  and  the  discourse 
eondnded  with  a  most  significant  sentence.  Compton,  when 
a  few  months  before  he  exhibited  himself  in  the  somewhat 
QDcIerical  character  of  a  colonel  of  horse,  had  ordered  the 
ooloors  of  his  regiment  to  be  embroidered  with  the  well- 
known  words  "Nolumus  leges  Angliss  mutari";  and  with 
fheee  words  Jane  closed  his  peroration,  j: 

Still  the  Low  Churchmen  did  not  relinquish  all  hope. 
They  very  wisely  determined  to  begin  by  proposing  to  sub- 
■titate  lessons  taken  from  the  canonical  books  for  the  lessons 
tdcen  from  the  Apocrypha.  It  should  seem  that  this  was  a 
iDggestion  which,  even  if  there  had  not  been  a  single  dis- 
weabest  in  the  kingdom,  might  well  have  been  received  with 
farour.  For  the  Church  had,  in  her  sixth  Article,  declared 
ihat  the  canonical  books  were,  and  that  the  Apocryphal 
lioob  were  not,  entitled  to  be  called  Holy  Scriptures,  and  to 
be  zegarded  as  the  rule  of  faith.  Even  this  reform,  however, 
Am  High  Churchmen  were  determined  to  oppose.  They 
in  pamphlets  which  covered  the  counters  of  Pater- 
Bow  and  Little  Britain,  why  country  congregations 
ihoald  be  deprived  of  the  pleasure  of  hearing  about  the  ball 


■d  fljjnodiim  per  Gulielmum    count  of  the  Prrscnt  ConTOcation. 
1689.  {  Kennet's  History,  iii.  552. 

fJjmnttB   Dmtfi    Hiitorical  Ac- 
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of  pitch  with  which  Daniel  choked  the  dragon,  and  about  the 
fish  whose  liver  gave  forth  such  a  fame  as  sent  the  devil  fly- 
ing firom  Ecbatana  to  Egypt.  And  were  there  not  chapters 
of  the  wisdom  of  the  Son  of  Sirach  fer  more  interesting  and 
edifying  than  the  genealogies  and  muster  rolls  which  made 
up  a  large  part  of  the  Chronicles  of  the  Jewish  Kings,  and 
of  the  narrative  of  Nehemiah  ?  No  grave  divine  however 
would  have  liked  to  maintain,  in  Henry  the  Seventh's  Chapel, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  find,  in  many  hundreds  of  pages 
dictated  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  fifty  or  sixty  chapters  more 
edifying  than  anything  which  could  be  extracted  fix>m  the 
works  of  the  most  respectable  uninspired  moralist  or  histo- 
rian. The  leaders  of  the  majority  therefore  determined  to 
shun  a  debate  in  which  they  must  have  been  reduced  to  a 
disagreeable  dilemma.  Their  plan  was,  not  to  reject  the 
recommendations  of  the  Commissioners,  but  to  prevent  those 
recommendations  from  being  discussed ;  and  with  this  view 
a  system  of  tactics  was  adopted  which  proved  successfdL 

The  law,  as  it  had  been  interpreted  during  a  long  course  of 
years,  prohibited  the  Convocation  from  even  deliberating  on 
any  ecclesiastical  ordinance  without  a  previous  warrant  troia 
the  Crown.  Such  a  warrant,  sealed  with  the  great  seal,  was 
brought  in  form  to  Henry  the  Seventh's  Chapel  by  Notting- 
ham. He  at  the  same  time  delivered  a  message  frt)m  the 
King.  His  Majesty  exhorted  the  assembly  to  consider 
calmly  and  without  prejudice  the  recommendations  of  the 
Commission,  and  declared  that  he  had  nothing  in  view  but 
the  honour  and  advantage  of  the  Protestant  religion  in 
general,  and  of  the  Church  of  England  in  particular.* 

The  Bishops  speedily  agreed  on  an  address  of  thanks  for 
the  royal  message,  and  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Lower  House.  Jane  and  his  adherents  raised  objection  after 
objection.  First  they  claimed  the  privilege  of  presenting 
a  separate  address.  When  they  were  forced  to  waive  this 
claim,  they  refused  to  agree  to  any  expression  which  imported 
that  the  Church  of  England  had  any  fellowship  with  any 
other  Protestant  community.  Amendments  and  reasons 
were  sent  backward  and  forward.  Conferences  were  held  at 
which  Burnet  on  one  side  and  Jane  on  the  other  were  the 
chief  speakers.  At  last,  with  great  difficulty,  a  compromise 
was  made ;  and  an  address,  cold  and  ungracious  compared 
with  that  which  the  Bishops  had  framed,  was  presented  to 
the   King   in  the   Banqueting  House.     He  dissembled  his 


•  Historical  Account  of  the  PreBenl  ConyocaWoi^,  \<a%9. 
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▼exation,  returned  a  kind  answer,  and  intimated  a  hope  that     CHAP 
the  assembly  would  now  at  length  proceed  to  consider  the  - .    ,  *  ^ 
great  question  of  Comprehension.* 

Such  however  was  not  the  intention  of  the  leaders  of  the  The  Lower 
Lower  House.  As  soon  as  they  were  again  in  Henry  the  cw^. 
Seventh's  Chapel,  one  of  them  raised  a  debate  about  the  tionproTes 
nonjuring  Bishops.  In  spite  of  the  unfortunate  scruple  ^J^'**^®* 
which  those  prelates  entertained,  they  were  learned  and  holy 
men.  Their  advice  might,  at  this  conjuncture,  be  of  the 
greatest  service  to  the  Church.  The  Upper  House  was 
hardly  an  Upper  House  in  the  absence  of  the  Primate  and  of 
many  of  his  most  respectable  suf&agans.  Could  nothing  be 
done  to  remedy  this  evil  ?  f  Another  member  complained  of 
some  pamphlets  which  had  lately  appeared,  and  in  which  the 
Convocation  was  not  treated  with  proper  deference.  The 
aaaembly  took  fire.  Was  it  not  monstrous  that  this  heretical 
and  Bchismatical  trash  should  be  cried  by  the  hawkers  about 
tibe  streets,  and  should  be  exposed  to  sale  in  the  booths  of 
Westminster  Hall,  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  Prolocu- 
tor's chair?  The  work  of  mutilating  the  Liturgy  and  of 
jp^n^yng  cathedrals  into  conventicles  might  surely  be  post- 
poned till  the  Synod  had  taken  measures  to  protect  its  own 
freedom  and  di^dty.  It  was  then  debated  how  the  printing 
of  rach  scandalous  books  should  be  prevented.  Some  were 
Soot  indictments,  some  for  ecclesiastical  censures.]:  In  such 
delibeirations  as  these  week  after  week  passed  away.    Not  a 

tending  to  a  Comprehension  had  been  even 
Christmas  was  approaching.  At  Christmas  there 
to  be  a  recess.  The  Bishops  were  desirous  that,  during 
the  leoeas,  a  committee  should  sit  to  prepare  business.  The 
Lower  House  refused  to  consent.  §  That  House,  it  was  now 
efidenti^  was  fuUy  determined  not  even  to  enter  on  the  con- 
of  any  part  of  the  plan  which  had  been  framed  by 
B07BI  Commissioners.  The  proctors  of  the  dioceses  were 
im  %  tforae  humour  than  when  they  first  came  up  to  West- 
Many  of  them  had  probably  never  before  passed  a 
in  the  capital,  and  had  not  been  aware  how  great  the 
was  between  a  town  divine  and  a  country  divine. 
flbtrig^of  the  luxuries  and  comforts  enjoyed  by  the  popular 
of  the  city  raised,  not  unnaturally,  some  sore  feel- 


htaUl  Aeooont  of  the  Present    Convocation ;  Kennet's  Historj. 
mlHi;  TlUllut,  iL  58.;  Kenuet's        )  Historical  Account  of  the  Pretent 
.tf  tibt  Bdgn  of  William  and    Convocation ;  Kennet. 
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ing  in  a  Lincolnshire  or  Caemarvonshire  vicar  yrho  was 
accustomed  to  live  as  hardly  as  a  small  farmer.  The  very 
circmnstancc  that  the  London  clergy  were  generally  for  a 
comprehension  made  the  representatives  of  the  rural  clergy 
obstinate  on  the  other  side.*  The  prelates  were,  as  a  body, 
sincerely  desirous  that  some  concession  might  be  made  to  the 
nonconformists.  But  the  prelates  were  utterly  unable  to 
curb  the  mutinous  democracy.  They  were  few  in  number. 
Some  of  them  were  objects  of  extreme  dislike  to  the  parochial 
clergy.  The  President  had  not  the  full  authoriiy  of  a 
primate;  nor  was  he  sorry  to  see  those  who  had,  as  he 
conceived,  used  him  ill,  thwarted  and  mortified.  It  was 
necessary  to  yield.  The  Convocation  was  prorogued  for  six 
weeks.  When  those  six  weeks  had  expired,  it  was  prorogued 
again ;  and  many  years  elapsed  before  it  was  permitted  to 
transact  business. 

So  ended,  and  for  ever,  the  hope  that  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land might  be  induced  to  make  some  concession  to  the 
scruples  of  the  nonconformists.  A  learned  and  respectable 
minority  of  the  clerical  order  relinquished  that  hope  with 
deep  regret.  Yet  in  a  very  short  time  even  Burnet  and 
TiUotson  found  reason  to  beUeve  that  their  defeat  was  really 
an  escape,  and  that  victory  would  have  been  a  disaster.  A 
reform,  such  as,  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  would  have  united 
the  great  body  of  English  Protestants,  would,  in  the  days  of 
William,  have  alienated  more  hearts  than  it  would  have  con- 
ciliated. The  schism  which  the  oaths  had  produced  was,  as 
yet,  insignificant.  Lmovationa  such  as  those  proposed  by 
the  Boyal  Commissioners  would  have  given  it  a  terrible  im- 
portance. As  yet  a  layman,  though  he  might  think  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Convention  unjustifiable,  and  though  he 
might  applaud  the  virtue  of  the  nonjuring  clergy,  still  con- 
tinued to  sit  under  the  accustomed  pulpit,  and  to  kneel  at 
the  accustomed  altar.  But  if,  just  at  this  conjuncture,  while 
his  mind  was  irritat-ed  by  what  he  thought  the  wrong  done 
to  his  fiivourite  divines,  and  while  he  was  perhaps  doubting 

*  That  there  was  such  a  jealousy  as  I 
hare  described  is  admitted  in  the  pam- 
phlet entitled  Vox  Cleri.  "  Some  country 
ministers,  now  of  the  Convocation,  do 
now  see  in  what  great  ease  and  plenty 
the  Citv  ministers  lire,  who  have  their 
readers  and  lecturers,  and  frequent  sup- 
plies, and  sometimes  tarry  in  the  Tcstiy 
till  prayers  be  ended,  and  have  great 
dignities  in  the  Church,  besides  their 
n'eh  parishes  in  the  City.**     The  author 


of  this  tract,  once  widely  celebrated, 
Thomas  Long,  proctor  for  the  clex^  of 
the  diocese  of  ^eter.  In  another  pam- 
phlet, published  at  this  time,  the  rural 
clergymen  are  said  to  hare  seen  with  an 
evil  eye  their  London  brethren  refreah- 
ing  themselves  with  aaek  after  preaching. 
Several  satirical  allusions  to  the  fable  of 
the  Town  Mouse  and  the  Countiy  Mouse 
will  be  found  in  the  pamphlets  of  that 
winter. 
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whether  he  ought  not  to  follow  them,  his  ears  and  eyes  had  CHAP, 
been  shocked  by  changes  in  the  worship  to  which  he  was  _  ^  -. 
fondly  attached,  if  the  compositions  of  the  doctors  of  the 
Jerusalem  Chamber  had  taken  the  place  of  the  old  collects,  if 
he  had  seen  clergymen  without  surplices  carrying  the  chalice 
and  the  paten  up  and  down  the  aisle  to  seated  communicants, 
the  tie  which  bound  him  to  the  Established  Church  would 
have  been  dissolved.  He  would  have  repaired  to  some  non- 
juring  assembly,  where  the  service  which  he  loved  was  per- 
formed without  mutilation.  The  new  sect,  which  as  yet 
consisted  almost  exclusively  of  priests,  would  soon  have  been 
swelled  by  numerous  and  large  congregations ;  and  in  those 
congregations  would  have  been  found  a  much  greater  propor- 
tion of  the  opulent,  of  the  highly  descended,  and  of  the  highly 
educated,  than  any  other  body  of  dissenters  could  show. 
The  episcopal  schismatics,  thus  reinforced,  would  probably 
have  been  as  formidable  to  the  new  King  and  his  successors 
as  ever  the  Puritan  schismatics  had  been  to  the  princes  of 
flie  House  of  Stuart.  It  is  an  indisputable  and  a  most 
iourtmctive  &ct,  that  we  are,  in  a  great  measure,  indebted  for 
flie  civil  and  religious  liberty  which  we  enjoy  to  the  perti- 
iiaeily  with  which  the  High  Church  party,  in  the  Convocation 
of  1689,  refoBed  even  to  deliberate  on  any  plan  of  Compre- 
hension.'^ 

*  Bnxnet,  iL  83,  34.    The  best  narra-  Regni ;  the  Healing  Attempt ;  the  Letter 
tifw  of  what  passed  in  this  Convocation  to  a  Friend,  by  Dean  Prideanx ;  the  Let- 
die  Historical  Account  appended  to  \jn  from  a  Minister  in  the  Conntiy  to  a 
iMoqd  ^tion  of  Vox  Cleri,  and  the  Member  of  the  ConTOcation ;  the  Answer 
^  in  Kannet's  History  to  which  I  to  the  Merry  Answer  to  Vox  Cleri ;  the 
•Ifgady  referred  the  nader.    The  Bemarks   from  the  Conntry  upon  two 
IT  BiRiitiTe  is  by  a  Tery  hieh  church-  Letters  relating  to  the  Ck>nTocation ;  the 
the  latter  by  ayery  low(murchman.  Vindication  of  the  Letters  in  answer  to 
irilO  are  desirous  of   obtaining  Vox  Cleri ;  the  Answer  to  the  Coimtry 
■fagwation  must  consult  the  con-  Minister's  Letter.    All  these  tracts  ap- 
JMngrpamphleta.   Among  them  are  peared  late  in  1689  or  early  in  1600. 
AfwS;  vox  Laid;  Vox  Begis  et 
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CHAP. 
XV. 

The  Par- 
liament 
meet!. 
Betire- 
mentof 
Halifax. 


While  the  Convocation  was  wrangling  on  one  side  of  Old 
Palace  Yard,  the  Parliainent  was  wrangling  even  more 
fiercely  on  the  other.  The  Houses,  which  had  separated  on 
the  twentieth  of  Augost,  had  met  again  on  the  nineteenth  of 
October.  On  the  day  of  meeting  an  important  change  struck 
every  eye.  HalifaT  was  no  longer  on  the  woolsack.  He  had 
reason  to  expect  that  the  persecution,  fix)m  which  he  had  nar- 
rowly escaped  in  the  summer,  would  be  renewed.  The  events 
which  had  taken  place  during  the  recess,  and  especially  the 
disasters  of  the  campaign  in  Ireland,  had  furnished  his 
enemies  with  fresh  means  of  annoyance.  His  administration 
had  not  been  successful ;  and,  though  his  &ilure  was  partly 
to  be  ascribed  to  causes  against  which  no  human  wisdom 
could  have  contended,  it  was  also  partly  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
peculiarities  of  his  temper  and  his  intellect.  It  was  certain 
that  a  large  party  in  the  Commons  would  attempt  to  remove 
him ;  and  he  could  no  longer  depend  on  the  protection  of  his 
master.  It  was  natural  that  a  prince  who  was  emph9.tically 
a  man  of  action  should  become  weary  of  a  minister  who  was 
a  man  of  speculation.  Charles,  who  went  to  Council  as  he 
went  to  the  play,  solely  to  be  amused,  was  delighted  with  an 
adviser  who  had  a  hundred  pleasant  and  ingenious  things  to 
say  on  both  sides  of  every  question.  But  William  had  no 
taste  for  disquisitions  and  disputations,  however  lively  and 
subtle,  which  occupied  much  time  and  led  to  no  conclusion. 
It  was  reported,  and  is  not  improbable,  that  on  one  occasion 
he  could  not  refiuin  frt)m  expressing  in  sharp  terms  at  the 
council  board  his  impatience  at  what  seemed  to  him  a  morbid 
habit  of  indecision.'^  Halifax,  mortified  by  his  mischances  in 
public  life,  dejected  by  domestic  calamities,  disturbed  by  ap- 
prehensions of  an  impeachment,  and  no  longer  supported  by 

*  **  Halifax  a  ea  ime  reprimande  s^-  June  ||.  1689.    "  Hit  mercurial  wit." 

vire  pabliquement  dans  le  oonseil  par  le  says  Burnet,  ii.  4.,  **  was  not  well  suit<d 

Prince  d*0range  poor    ayoir  trop  ba-  with  the  Kin^r's  phlegm.*' 
"—Avmnx  to  De  Croissj,  Dublin, 
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royal  fiiyoTir,  became  sick  of  public  life,  and  began  to  pine  for  CHAP, 
the  silence  and  solitade  of  his  seat  in  Nottinghamsliire,  an  old  .  ^*  ^ 
Cistercian  Abbey  buried  deep  among  woods.  Early  in  Octo- 
ber it  was  known  that  he  would  no  longer  preside  in  the 
Upper  House.  It  was  at  the  same  time  whispered  as  a  great 
secret  that  he  meant  to  retire  altogether  firom  business,  and 
that  he  retained  the  Privy  Seal  only  till  a  successor  should  be 
named.  Chief  Baron  Atkyns  was  appointed  Speaker  of  the 
Lords.* 

On  some  important  points  there  appeared  to  be  no  dif-  Supplies 
ferenee  of  opinion  in  the  legislature.  The  Commons  xmani-  ^"''•^ 
mously  resolved  that  they  would  stand  by  the  King  in  the  work 
of  reconquering  Ireland,  and  that  they  would  enable  him  to 
prosecute  with  vigour  the  war  against  France.f  With  equal 
mumimity  they  voted  an  extraordinary  supply  of  two  mil- 
lioD8.t  It  was  determined  that  the  greater  part  of  this  sum 
should  be  levied  by  an  assessment  on  real  property.  The  rest 
to  be  raised  partly  by  a  poll  tax,  and  partly  by  new  duties 

tea»  coffee,  and  chocolate.  It  was  proposed  that  a  hundred 
fhoosand  poxmds  should  be  exacted  fix)m  the  Jews ;  and  this 
proposition  was  at  first  fiivourably  received  by  the  House : 
but  difficulties  arose.  The  Jews  presented  a  petition  in  which 
tliey  declared  that  they  could  not  afford  to  pay  such  a  sum, 
ind  iliat  they  would  rather  leave  the  kingdom  than  stay  there 
to  be  rained.  Enlightened  politicians  could  not  but  perceive 
HbtA  special  taxation,  laid  on  a  small  class  which  happens  to 
li0  rioh,  unpopular,  and  defenceless,  is  really  confiscation, 
sad  most  ultimately  impoverish  rather  than  enrich  the  State. 
After  some  discussion,  the  Jew  tax  was  abandoned.  § 

ISie  Bill  of  Sights,  which,  in  the  last  Session,  had,  after  The  Bill 
fiWJirg  much  altercation  between  the  Houses,  been  suffered  ^^3^^ 
to  diop^  iras  again  introduced,  and  was  speedily  passed.  The 
pMm  3M>  longer  insisted  that  any  person  should  be  designated 
bj  mme  as  successor  to  the  crown,  if  Mary,  Anne,  and 
WiUittm  should  all  die  without  posterity.  Ihiring  deven 
^*5*fe'>*^^g  more  was  heard  of  the  claims  of  the  House  of 


The  Bill  of  Bights  contained  some  provisions  which  deserve 


1*1  Bkiy,  Oct  10.  1689 ;  tax.    This  rule  was,  after  a  Tery  hard 

Oct  10.  1689.  fight,  rescinded  in  1842.    The  petition 

f  Ohhmm^  JovnuJs,  Oct.  24.  1689.  of  the  Jews  was  not  receired,  and  is  not 

i  OhummT  Jounals,  Not.  2.  1689.  mentioned  in  the  Journals.    But  some« 

OhummT  JoudaIs,  Kovember  7.  thing   may  be    learned   about  it  from 

I     Dml  9$,  IttSS.    The  rule  of  the  Luttrell's  Diary  and  from   Qrey*s  De- 

1  "^"f  ^^  >^  petition  could  bates,  Not.  19.  1689. 

Um  imposition  of  a 

O 
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special  mention.  The  Convention  had  resolred  that  it  was 
contrarj  to  the  interest  of  the  kingdom  to  be  governed  bj  a 
Papist,  but  had  prescribed  no  test  which  conld  ascertain 
whether  sk.' prince  was  or  was  not  a  Papist.  The  defect  was 
now  snpplied.  It  was  enacted  that  everjr  English  Sovereign 
shonld,  in  foil  Parliament,  and  at  the  coronation,  repeat  and 
subscribe  the  Declaration  against  Transubstantiation. 

It  was  also  enacted  that  no  i>er8on  who  should  many  a 
Papist  should  be  capable  of  reigning  in  England,  and  that,  if 
the  Sovereign  should  marry  a  Papist,  the  subject  should  be 
absolved  from  allegiancow  Burnet  boasts  that  this  part  of 
the  Bill  of  Bights  was  his  work.  He  had  littie  reason  to 
boast:  for  a  more  wretched  specimen  of  legislative  workman- 
ship will  not  easUjr  be  found.  In  the  first  place,  no  test  is 
prescribed.  Whetiier  the  consort  of  a  Sovereign  has  taken 
the  oath  of  eupremacj,  has  signed  the  declaration  against 
transubstantiation,  has  communicated  ae<3ording  to  the  ritual 
of  the  Church  of  England,  are  very  simple  issues  of  fact. 
But  whether  the  consort  of  a  Sovereign  is  or  is  not  a  Papist 
is  a  question  about  which  people  may  argue  for  ever.  What 
is  a' Papist  9  The  word  is  not  a  word  of  definite  signification 
either  in  law  or  in  therfogy.  It  is  merely  a  popular  nick- 
name, and  means  very  different  things  in  different  mouths.  Is 
every  person  a  Papist  who  is  willing  to  concede  to  the  Bishop 
of  Rome  a  primacy  among  Christian  prelates  ?  K  so,  James 
the  First,  Charles  the  First,  Laud,  Heylyn,  were  Papists.* 
Or  is  the  appellation  to  be  confined  to  persons  who  hold  the 
ultramontane  doctrines  touching  the  authority  of  the  Holy 
See?    K  so,  neither  Bossuet  nor  Pascal  was  a  Papist. 

What  again  is  the  legal  effect  of  the  words  which  absolve 
the  subject  from  his  allegiance  ?  Is  it  meant  that  a  person 
arraigned  for  high  treason  may  tender  evidence  to  prove  that 
the  Sovereign  has  married  a  Papist?  Would  Thistlewood, 
for  example,  have  been  entitled  to  an  acquittal,  if  he  could 
have  proved  that  King  George  the  Fourth  had  married  Mrs. 
Fitzherbert,  and  that  ilrs.  Pitzherbert  was  a  Papist  ?  It  is 
not  easy  to  believe  that  any  tribunal  would  have  gone  into 

*  James,  in  the  Teiy  treatise  in  \rbich  hn,  speaking  of  Land*8  negotiation  nith 

he  tried  to  prove  the  Pope  to  be  Anti-  ^me,  savs :  **  So  that  upon  the  point 

Christ,  says :  "For  myself,  if  that  were  the  P^P*  ^""^  ^  content  himself  umonsr 

yet  the  question,  I  would  with  all  my  us  in  England  with  a  priority  instead  of 

heart  give  my  consent  that  the  Bishop  of  a  superiority  oyer  other  Bishops,  and 

Rome  should  have  the  first  seat."  There  with  a  primacy  instead  of  a  supremacy 

is  a  remarkable  letter  on  this  subject  in  these  parts  of  Christendom,  which  I 

written  hr  J/nnes  to  Charles  and  Buck-  conceive  no  man  of  learning  and  sobriety 

S^gtain,  when  they  were  in  Spain.   Hey-  frofuld  have  g;nidged  to  grant  him** 
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snch  a  question.    Yet  to  what  purpose  is  it  to  enact  that,  in     CIIAP. 
a  certain  case,  the  subject  shall  be  absolved  from  his  aJle-  ._  ^^'  - 
glance,  if  the  tribunal  before  which  he  is  tried  for  a  viola- 
tion of  his  allegiance  is  not  to  go  into  the  question  whether 
that  case  has  arisen  P 

The  question  of  the  dispensing  power  was  treated  in  a  very 
different  manner,  was  fiiUj  considered,  and  was  finallj  settled 
in  the  only  way  in  which  it  could  be  settled.  The  Declara- 
tion of  Sight  had  gone  no  further  than  to  pronounce  that  the 
dispensing  power,  as  of  late  exercised,  was  illegal.  That  a 
certain  dispensing  power  belonged  to  the  Crown  was  a  pro- 
position sanctioned  by  authorities  and  precedents  of  which 
even.  Whig  lawyers  could  not  speak  without  respect :  but  as 
to  the  precise  extent  of  this  power  hardly  any  two  jurists 
were  agreed;  and  every  attempt  to  frame  a  definition  had 
fiuled.  At  length  by  the  Bill  of  Bights  the  anomalous 
prerogative  which  had  caused  so  many  fierce  disputes  was 
abaolately  and  for  ever  taken  away."^ 

la  the  House  of  Commons  there  was,  as  might  have  been  Euquir}- 
eiqpected,  a  series  of  sharp  debates  on  the  misfortunes  of  the  ^^^^^"^^^ 
antoimu  The  negHgence  or  corruption  of  the  Navy  Board, 
the  frauds  of  the  contractors,  the  rapacity  of  the  captains  of 
the  King's  ships,  the  losses  of  the  London  merchants,  were 
themes  for  many  keen  speeches.  There  was  indeed  reason 
for  anger.  A  severe  enquiry,  conducted  by  William  in  per- 
son at  the  Treasury,  had  just  elicited  the  fact  that  much  of 
the  salt  with  which  the  moat  furnished  to  the  fleet  had  been 
coxed  had  been  by  accident  mixed  with  galls  such  as  are  used  for 
the  purpose  of  making  ink.  The  victuallers  threw  the  blame 
on  the  rats,  and  maintained  that  the  provisions  thus  sea- 
■onedy  though  certainly  disagreeable  to  the  palate,  were  not 
iiquzious  to  heaJth.f  The  Commons  were  in  no  temper  to 
listen  to  such  excuses.  Several  persons  who  had  been  con- 
cemed  in  cheating  the  government  and  poisoning  the  seamen 
were  talcen  into  custody  by  the  Serjeant.]:  But  no  censure 
was  passed  on  the  chief  offender,  Torrington;  nor  does  it  ap- 
pear that  a  single  voice  was  raised  against  him.  He  had 
peraonal  friends  in  both  parties.  He  had  many  popular 
qoalities.  Even  his  vices  were  not  those  which  excite 
puUic  hatred.  The  i)eople  readily  forgave  a  courageous 
openliaiided  sailor  for  being  too  fond  of  his  bottle,  his  boon 
i^nijyni/maj  and  his  mistresses,  and  did  not  sufficiently  con- 

*  fltet  1  W.fc  X.  MS8.  2.  c  2.  X  Commons*  Juumals  and  Grey*«B«- 

t  bWMiy  ICnvteBook,  Nov.  «3. 1689.    bates,  ^:ur.  13.  11.  IS,  19. 1Z,  7A.  \^^^. 
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CHAP,     aider  how  great  must  be  the  perils  of  a  country  of  which  the 
^'   .  safety  depends  on  a  man  sunk  in  indolence,  stupified  by  wine. 


enervated  by  licentiousness,  ruined  by  prodigality,  and  en- 
slaved by  sycophants  and  harlots. 
Enquiry  The  sufiferings  of  the  army  in  Ireland  called  forth  strong 

<»mlu(^  of  expressions  of  sympathy  and  indignation.    The  Commons  did 
the  Irish     justice  to  the  finnness  and  wisdom  with  which  Schomberg  had 
conducted  the  most  arduous  of  all  campaigns.    That  he  had 
not  achieved  more  vma  attributed  chiefly  to  the  villany  of  the 
Commissariat.    The  pestilence  itself,  it  was  said,  would  have 
been  no  serious  calamity  if  it  had  not  been  aggravated  by  the 
wickedness  of  man.    llie  disease  had  generally  spared  those 
who  had  warm  garments  and  bedding,  and  had  swept  away  by 
thousands  those  who  were  thinly  clad  and  who  slept  on  the 
wet  ground.    Immense  sums  had  been  drawn  out  of  the  Trea- 
sury :  yet  the  pay  of  the  troops  was  in  arrear.     Hundreds  of 
horses,  tens  of  thousands  of  shoes,  had  been  paid  for  by  the 
public :  yet  the  baggage  was  left  behind  for  want  of  beasts  to 
draw  it ;  and  the  soldiers  were  marching  barefoot  through  the 
mire.     Seventeen  hundred  potmds  had  been  charged  to  the 
government  for  medicines :  yet  the  common  drugs  vdth  which 
every  apothecary  in  the  smallest  market  town  was  provided 
were  not  to  be  found  in  the  plaguestricken  camp.    The  cry 
against  Shales  was  loud.    An  address  was  carried  to  the 
throne,  requesting  that  he  might  be  sent  for  to  England,  and 
that  his  accounts  and  papers  might  be  secured.     With  this 
request  the  King  readily  complied :  but  the  Whig  majority  was 
not  satisfied.    By  whom  had  Shales  been  recommended  for  so 
important  a  place  as  that  of  Commissary  General  9    He  had 
been  a  favourite  at  Whitehall  in  the  worst  times.    He  had 
been  zealous  for  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence.     Why  had 
this  creature  of  James  been  entrusted  with  the  business  of 
catering  for  the  army  of  William  P    It  was  proposed  by  some 
of  those  who  were  bent  on  driving  all  Tories  and  Trimmers 
from  office  to  ask  His  Majesty  by  whose  advice  a  man  so  un- 
deserving of  the  royal  confidence  had  been  employed.     The 
most  moderate  and  judicious  Whigs  pointed  out  the  indecency 
and  impolicy  of  interrogating  the  King,  and  of  forcing  him 
either  to  accuse  his  ministers  or  to  quarrel  with  the  represen- 
tatives of  his  people.     "  Advise  His  Majesty,  if  you  will,"  said 
Somers,  ^^  to  withdraw  his  confidence  frx>m  the  counsellors  who 
recommended  this  imfortunate  appointment.     Such  advice, 
given,  as  we  should  probably  give  it,  unanimously,  must  have 
gPMt  weight  with  him.     But  do  not  put  to  him  a  question 
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such  as  no  private  gentleman  would  willingly  answer.  Do  CHAP. 
not  force  him,  in  defence  of  his  own  personal  dignity,  to  pro-  \^'  - 
tect  the  very  men  whom  you  wish  him  to  discard."  Afber  a 
haid  fight  ol  two  days,  and  several  divisions,  the  address  was 
carried  by  a  hundred  and  ninety-five  votes  to  a  hundred  and 
forty-six.*  The  King,  as  might  have  been  foreseen,  coldly 
refiised  to  turn  informer ;  and  the  House  did  not  press  him 
forther.f  To  another  address,  which  requested  that  a  Com- 
mission might  be  sent  to  examine  into  the  state  of  things  in 
Ireland,  William  returned  a  very  gracious  answer,  and  desired 
the  Commons  to  name  the  Commissioners.  The  Commons, 
not  to  be  outdone  in  courtesy,  excused  themselves,  and  left  it 
to  His  Majesty's  wisdom  to  select  the  fittest  persons.]: 

In  the  midst  of  the  angry  debal^es  on  the  Irish  war  a  pleasing  Reception 
XDcident  produced  for  a  moment  goodhumour  and  unanimiiy.  ?^^^*^ 
Walker  had  arrived  in  London,  and  had  been  received  there  land. 
with  boundless  enthusiasm.  His  face  was  in  every  print  shop. 
Kewdetters  describing  his  person  and  his  demeanour  were 
to  every  comer  of  the  kingdom.  Broadsides  of  prose  and 
irritten  in  his  praise  were  cried  in  every  street.  The 
ChMnponies  of  London  feasted  him  splendidly  in  their  halls. 
The  oommon  people  crowded  to  gaze  on  him  wherever  he 
moved,  and  almost  stifled  him  with  rough  caresses.  Both  the 
Universities  oflFered  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Diviniiy. 
of  his  admirers  advised  him  to  present  himself  at  the 
in  that  military  garb  in  which  he  had  repeatedly  headed 
ilie  aJlies  of  his  fellow  townsmen.  But,  with  a  better  judg- 
ibtai  he  sometimes  showed,  he  made  his  appearance  at 
Court  in  the  peaceful  robe  of  his  profession,  was 
graciously  received,  and  was  presented  with  an  order  for 
fluMisand  pounds.  ^^  And  do  not  think.  Doctor,"  William 
iriQi  great  benignily,  ^^  that  I  offer  you  this  sum  as  pay- 
ftr  your  services.  I  assure  you  that  I  consider  your 
on  me  as  not  at  all  diminished."  § 
R  is  true  that  amidst  the  general  applause  the  voice  of  de- 
made  itself  heard.  The  defenders  of  Londonderry 
of  two  nations  and  of  two  religions.  During  the 
llttred  of  the  Irishry  had  held  together  all  Saxons ;  and 


Jovmalf  and  Grey's  De-  ObservHtions  upon  Mr.  Walker's  Aooount 

J«r»  Si.  tad  27. 1689.  of  the  Siege  of  Londonderry,  licensed 

Jonrnsls,  Koyember  28.,  October  4.  1689 :  Luttrell*s  Diarj;  Mr. 

S»  16S9.  J.  Mackenzie's  Narrative  a  False  libel, 

Jonnals  and  Grey's  De-  a  Df'fence  of  Mr.  O.  Walker  written  by 

SO.,  Deeember  2.  1689.  his  Friend  in  his  Absence,  1690. 
September  2. 1689; 
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CRXP.     Iiatred  of  Popery  had  held  together  all  Protestants.    But, 
^  when  the  danger  was  over,  the  Englishman  and  the  Scotch- 

man, the  Episcopalian  and  the  Presbyterian,  began  to  wrangle 
about  the  distribution  of  praises  and  awards.  The  dissenting 
preachers,  who  had  zealously  assisted  Walker  in  the  hour  of 
peril,  complained  that,  in  the  account  which  he  had  published 
of  the  siege,  he  Imd,  though  acknowledging  that  they  had  done 
good  service,  omitted  to  mention  their  names.  The  complaint 
was  just,  and,  had  it  been  made  in  a  manner  becoming  Chris- 
tians and  gentlemen,  would  probably  have  produced  a  consi- 
derable eflFect  on  the  public  mind.  But  Walker's  accusers  in 
their  resentment  disregarded  truth  and  decency,  used  scur- 
rilous language,  brought  calumnious  accusations  which  were 
triumphantly  refuted,  and  thus  threw  away  the  advantage 
which  they  had  possessed.  Walker  defended  himself  with 
moderation  and  candour.  His  friends  fought  his  battle  with 
vigour,  and  retaliated  keenly  on  his  assailants.  At  Edinburgh 
perhaps  the  public  opinion  might  have  been  against  him.  But 
in  London  the  controversy  seems  only  to  have  raised  his  cha- 
racter. He  was  regarded  as  an  Anglican  divine  of  eminent 
merit,  who,  after  having  heroically  defended  his  religion 
against  an  army  of  Irish  Bapparees,  was  rabbled  by  a  mob  of 
Scotch  Covenanters.* 

He  presented  to  the  Commons  a  petition  setting  forth  the 
destitute  condition  to  which  the  widows  and  <H<phan8  of  some 
brave  men  who  had  fallen  during  the  siege  were  now  reduced. 
The  Commons  instantly  passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  him,  and 
resolved  to  present  to  the  King  an  address  requesting  that  ten 
thousand  pounds  might  be  distributed  among  the  families 
whose  sufferings  had  been  so  touchingly  described.  The  next 
day  it  was  rumoured  about  the  benches  that  Walker  was  in 
the  lobby.  He  was  called  in.  The  Speaker,  with  great  dig- 
nity and  grace,  informed  him  that  the  House  had  made  haste 
to  comply  with  his  request,  commended  him  in  high  terms  for 
having  taken  on  himself  to  govern  and  defend  a  city  betrayed 
by  its  proper  governors  and  defenders,  and  charged  him  to  tell 
those  who  had  fought  imder  him  that  their  fidelity  and  valour 

»  Walkers  True  Account,  1689  ;  An  Kefonnatus,  Dec  4.  and  11.  1689.     The 

Apology  for  the  Failures  charged  on  the  Oxford  editor  of  Burnet's  History  ex 

True  Account.  1689 ;  Reflections  on  the  presnes  his  surprise  at  the  silence  vhich 

Apology,  1689;   A  Vindication  of  the  the  Bishop  observes  about  Walker.     In 

True  Account  by  Walker,  1689;    Mac-  the  Burnet  MS.  Harl.  6584.  there  is  nn 

konzie's  Narrative,  1690;  Mr.  Macken-  animated  paufgyric  on  Walker.     WTir 

7Je's  yarrsitivo  a  False  Libol,  1690;  Dr.  that  panegyric ^oes  not  appear  in  the 

^Va}ke^s  Invisi]>le  Champion  foyled  by  History,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  explain. 
Mackenzie,  1690;  Welwood's  Mercuriua 
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"would  ftlways  be  held  in  grateful  remembrance  by  the  Com-     CHAP, 
mons  of  England.*  v l.-L^ 

About  the  same  time  the  course  of  parliamentary  business  JMmund 
was  diversified  by  another  curious  and  interesting  episode, 
which,  like  the  former,  sprang  out  of  the  events  of  the  Irish 
war.  In  the  preceding  spring,  when  ever)'  messenger  from 
Ireland  brought  evil  tidings,  and  when  the  authority  of  James 
was  acknowledged  in  every  part  of  that  kingdom,  except  be- 
hind the  ramx)arts  of  Londonderry  and  on  the  banks  of  Lough 
Erne,  it  was  natural  that  Englishmen  should  remember  with 
how  terrible  an  energy  the  great  Puritan  warriors  of  the  pre- 
ceding generation  had  crushed  tlie  insurrection  of  the  Celtic 
race.  The  names  of  Cromwell,  of  Ireton,  and  of  the  other 
chiefs  of  the  conquering  army,  were  in  many  mouths.  One 
of  those  chiefs,  Edmund  Ludlow,  was  still  living.  At  twenty- 
two  he  had  served  as  a  volunteer  in  the  parliamentary  army : 
at  thirty  he  had  risen  to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant  General.  He 
was  now  old :  but  the  vigour  of  his  mind  was  unimpaired.  His 
oourage  was  of  the  truest  temper ;  his  understanding  strong, 
bat  narrow.  What  he  saw  he  saw  clearly:,  but  he  saw  not 
Hiach  at  a  glance.  In  an  age  of  perfidy  and  levity,  he  had, 
amidst  manifold  temptations  and  dangers,  adhered  firmly  to 
the  principles  of  his  youth.  His  enemies  could  not  deny  that 
his  life  had  been  consistent,  and  that  with  the  same  spirit  with 
which  he  had  stood  up  against  the  Stuarts  he  had  stood  up 
against  the  Cromwells.  There  was  but  a  single  blemish  on 
his  fiune  :  but  that  blemish,  in  the  opinion  of  the  great  ma- 
jority of  liifl  country  men,,  was  one  for  which  no  merit  could 
oompensate  and  which  no  time  could  efiace.  His  name  and 
•eal  were  on  the  death  warrant  of  Charles  tlie  First, 

After  the  Bestoration,  Ludlow  foimd  a  refuge  on  the  shores 
of  the  Lake  of  Greneva.  He  was  accompanied  thither  by 
another  member  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  John  Lisle,  the 
hnaband  of  that  AUce  Lisle  whose  death  has  left  a  lasting  stain 
on  the  memory  of  James  the  Second.  But  even  in  Switzerland 
the  regicides  were  not  safe.  A  Large  price  was  set  on  their 
heads;  and  a  succession  of  Irish  adventurers,  inflamed  by 
natifflff"!  and  religious  animosity,  attempted  to  earn  the  bribe. 
Usle  fell  by  the  hand  of  one  of  these  assassins.  But  Ludlow 
escaped  nnhurt  from  all  the  machinations  of  his  enemies.  A 
flmall  knot  of  vehement  and  detennined  Whigs  regarded  him 
wUh  a  Teneration,  which  increased  as  years  rolled  away,  and 
left  him  almost  the  only  survivor,  certainly  tlie  most  illustrious 

*  Conmnnir  Jonmals,  Noyembcr  IS.  nnd  19.  1G80 ;  and  QT«ytt'D«VJLU^^ 
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CHAP.  Burvivor,  of  a  mighty  race  of  men,  the  conquerors  in  a  terrible 
.  ^'  ^  civil  Wlar,  the  judges  of  a  king,  the  founders  of  a  republic. 
More  than  once  he  had  been  invited  by  the  enemies  of  the 
House  of  Stuart  to  leave  his  asylum,  to  become  their  captain, 
and  to  give  the  signal  for  rebellion :  but  he  had  wisely  refused 
to  take  any  part  in  the  desperate  enterprises  which  the 
Wildmans  and  Fergusons  were  never  weary  of  planning.* 

The  Revolution  opened  a  new  prospect  to  him.  The  right 
of  the  people  to  resist  oppression,  a  right  which,  during  many 
years,  no  rniiTi  could  assert  without  exposing  himself  to  eccle- 
siastical anathemas  and  to  civil  penalties,  had  been  solemnly 
recognised  by  the  Estates  of  the  realm,  and  had  been  pro- 
claimed by  Gurter  King  at  Arms  on  the  very  spot  where  the 
memorable  scaffold  had  been  set  up  forty  years  before.  James 
had  not,  indeed,  like  Charles,  died  the  death  of  a  traitor. 
Yet  the  punishment  of  the  son  might  seem  to  differ  from  the 
punishment  of  the  fiither  rather  in  degree  than  in  principle. 
Those  who  had  recently  w:aged  war  on  a  tyrant,  who  had 
turned  him  out  of  his  palace,  who  had  frightened  him  out  of 
his  country,  who  had  deprived  him  of  his  crown,  might  per- 
haps think  that  the  crime  of  going  one  step  further  had  been 
sufficiently  expiated  by  thirty  years  of  banishment.  Ludlow's 
admirers,  some  of  whom  appear  to  have  been  in  high  public 
situations,  assured  him  that  he  might  safely  venture  over, 
nay,  that  he  might  expect  to  be  sent  in  high  command  to 
Ireland,  where  his  name  was  still  cherished  by  his  old  soldiers 
and  by  their  children.t  He  came ;  and  early  in  September 
it  was  known  that  he  was  in  London,  j:  But  it  soon  appeared 
that  he  and  his  friends  had  misunderstood  the  temper  of  the 
English  people.  By  all,  except  a  small  extreme  section  of  the 
Whig  party,  the  act,  in  which  he  had  borne  a  part  never  to 
be  forgotten,  was  regarded,  not  merely  with  the  disappro- 
bation due  to  a  great  violation  of  law  and  justice,  but  with 
horror  such  as  even  the  Gxmpowder  Plot  had  not  excited.  The 
absurd  and  almost  impious  service  which  is  still  read  in  our 
churches  on  the  thirtieth  of  January  had  produced  in  the 
minds  of  the  vulgar  a  strange  association  of  ideas.  The 
sufferings  of  Charles  were  confoxmded  with  the  sufferings  of 
the  Redeemer  of  mankind ;  and  every  regicide  was  a  Judas, 
a  Caiaphas,  or  a  Herod.    It  was  true  that,  when  Ludlow  sate 

*  Wade's  Confession,  Harl  MS.  6845.  and  one  of  King  Charles  the  First  hia 

t  See  the  Preface  to  the  First  Edition  Judges,  is  arriycd  lately  in  this  kingdom, 

of  his  Memoirs,  Veyaj,  1698.  from  Switzerland.**      LnttrcU^s    Diaij, 

/  **  Colonel  Lndlov,  an  old  Olirerian,  September  1689, 
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on  tlie  tribtmal  in  WestmiiiBter  Hall,  lie  was  an  ardent  en-  CHAP. 
thnsiast  of  twenty-eight,  and  that  he  now  returned  from  exile  wJ.,^:.^ 
a  greyheaded  and  wrinkled  man  in  his  seventieth  year. 
Perhaps,  therefore,  if  he  had  been  content  to  live  in  close 
retirement,  and  to  shun  places  of  public  resort,  even  zealous 
Bojalists  might  not  have  gradged  the  old  Republican  a  grave 
in  his  native  soil.  But  he  had  no  thought  of  hiding  himself. 
It  was  soon  rumoured  that  one  of  those  murderers,  who  had 
brought  on  England  guilt,  for  which  she  annually,  in  sack- 
cloth and  ashes,  implored  Grod  not  to  enter  into  judgment 
with  her,  was  strutting  about  the  streets  of  her  capital  and 
boasting  that  he  should  ere  long  command  her  armies.  His 
lodgings,  it  was  said,  were  the  head  quarters  of  the  most  noted 
enemies  of  monarchy  and  episcopacy  *  The  subject  was 
brought  before  the  House  of  Commons.  The  Tory  members 
called  loudly  for  justice  on  the  traitor.  Kone  of  the  Whigs 
ventured  to  say  a  word  in  his  defence.  One  or  two  faintly 
expressed  a  doubt  whether  the  fact  of  his  return  had  been 
proved  by  evidence  such  as  would  warrant  a  parliamentary 
prooeeding.  This  objection  was  disregarded.  It  was  resolved, 
wiUumt  a  division,  that  the  King  should  be  requested  to  issue 
a  proclamation  for  the  apprehending  of  Ludlow.  Seymour 
presented  the  address ;  and  the  King  promised  to  do  what 
asked.  Some  days  however  elapsed  before  the  proclama- 
appeared.t  Ludlow  had  time  to  make  his  escape,  and 
hid  himself  in  his  Alpine  retreat,  never  again  to  emerge. 
Sngliah  travellers  are  still  taken  to  see  his  house  close  to  the 
hikBf  and  his  tomb  in  a  church  among  the  vineyards  which 
Oferiook  the  little  town  of  Yevay.  On  the  hoxuse  was  for- 
meEijr  legible  an  inscription  purporting  that  to  him  to  whom 
God  18  a  fiither  every  land  is  a  fktherland  % ;  a^d  the  epitaph 
tiie  tomb  still  attests  the  feelings  with  which  the  stem  old 
to  the  last  regarded  the  people  of  Ireland  and  the 
BCofOte  of  Stuart. 

Toriei  and  Whigs  had  concurred,  or  had  affected  to  concur,  Violenoe  o! 
is  pajiog  honour  to  Walker  and  in  putting  a  brand  on  Lud-  ^^^  whigi. 
But  the  feud  between  the  two  parties  was  more  bitter 
ever.    The  King  had  entertained  a  hope  that,  during 
tti0  iMen,  the  animosities  which  had  in  the  preceding  session 

*liM.  OifMt  against  the  Whigs,  patris.**    See  Addison's  Trarels.    It  is 

imL  a  remarkable  drcumstance  that  Addison, 

"^  AvBSB^  JoQxnals,   November  6.  thou|;h  a  Whi|;,  speaks  of  Ludlow  in 

;  Chcj't  Debates ;  London  language  which  would  better  have  be- 

•Mnbtr  18.  come  a  Tory,   and  sneers  at  the  in« 

m  Mtom  forti    patria,  quia  scription  as  cauU 
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^5^'     prevented  an  Act  of  Indenmitj  from  passing  would  have  been 
mitigated.     On  the  day  on  which  th^  Houses  reassembled. 


he  had  pressed  them  earnestly  to  put  an  end  to  the  fear  and 
discord  which  could  never  cease  to  exist,  while  great  numbers 
held  their  property  and  their  liberty,  and  not  a  few  even 
their  Uves,  by  an  uncertain  tenure.     SLis  exhortation  proved 
of  no  effect.     October,  November,  December  passed  away ; 
and  nothing  was  done.    An  Indemnity  Bill  indeed  had  been 
brought  in,  and  read  once :  but  it  had  ever  since  lain  neg- 
lected on  the  table  of  the  House.'^    Vindictive  as  had  been 
the  mood  in  which  the  Whigs  had  left  Westminster,  the  mood 
in  which  they  returned  was  more  vindictive  stilL     Smarting 
from  old  su^Brings,  drunk  with  recent  prosperity,  burning 
with  implacable  resentment,  confident  of  irresistible  strength, 
they  were  not  less  rash  and  headstrong  than  in  the  days  of 
the  Exclusion  Bill.     Sixteen  hundred  and  eighty  was  come 
again.     Again   all  compromise  was  rejected.     Again  the 
voices  of  the  wisest  and  most  upright  fiiends  of  liberty  were 
drowned  by  the  clamour  of  hotheaded  and  designing  agitators. 
Again  moderation  was  despised  as  cowardice,  or  execrated  as 
treadiery.     All  the  lessons  taught  by  a  cruel  experience 
were  forgotten.     The  very  same  men  who  had  expiated,  by 
years  of  humiliation,  of  imprisonment,  of  penury,  of  exile, 
the  folly  with  which  they  had  misused  the  advantage  given 
them  by  the  Popish  plot,  now  misused  with  equal  folly  the 
advantage  given  them  by  the  Bevolution.     The  second  mad- 
ness would,  in  aU  prolmbility,  like  the  first,  have  ended  in 
their  proscription,  dispersion,  decimation,  but  for  the  mag- 
nanimity and  wisdom  of  that  great  prince,  who,  bent  on  fill- 
filling  his  mission,  and  insensible  alike  to  flattery  and  to 
outrage,  coldly  and  inflexibly  saved  them  in  their  own  despite^ 

Impeach-         It  Seemed  that  nothing  but  blood  would  satisfy  them. 

mantle  rjij^g  aspect  and  the  temper  of  the  House  of  Commons  reminded 
men  of  the  time  of  the  ascendency  of  Oates;  and  that 
nothing  might  be  wanting  to  the  resemblance,  Oates  himself 
was  there.  As  a  witness,  indeed,  he  could  now  render  no  ser- 
vice :  but  he  had  caught  the  scent  of  carnage,  and  came  to 
gloat  on  the  butchery  in  which  he  could  no  longer  take  an 
active  part.  His  loathsome  features  were  again  daily  seen, 
and  his  well  known  "  Ah  Laard,  ah  Laard !"  was  again  daily 
heard  in  the  lobbies  and  in  the  gallery.t  The  House  fell  first 
on  the  renegades  of  the  late  reign.  Of  those  renegades  the 
Earls   of  Peterborough  and  Salisbury  were  the  highest  in 

*  Commons  Juuraals,  Nov.  1 .  7. 1689.  f  Roffcr  North's  Life  of  Dudley  North. 
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rank,  but  were  also  the  lowest  in  intellect :  for  Salisbury  had  CHAP, 
always  been  on  idiot;  and  Peterborough  had  long  been  a  ^_^'_^ 
dotard.  It  was  however  resolved  by  the  Commons  that  both 
had,  by  joining  the  Cliurch  of  Eome,  committed  high  treason, 
and  that  both  should  be  impeached.^  A  message  to  that 
effect  was  sent  to  the  Lords.  Poor  old  Peterborough  was 
instantly  taken  into  custody,  and  was  sent  tottering  on  a 
crutch,  and  wrapped  up  in  woollen  stuff's,  to  the  Tower.  The 
next  day  Salisbury  was  brought  to  the  bar  of  his  peers.  He 
muttered  something  about  his  youth  and  his  foreign  educa- 
tion, and  was  then  sent  to  bear  Peterborough  company.f  The 
Commons  had  meanwhile  passed  on  to  offenders  of  himibler 
station  and  better  understanding.  Sir  Edward  Hales  was 
farou^t  before  them.  He  had  doubtless,  by  holding  office  in 
defiance  of  the  Test  Act,  incurred  heavy  penalties.  But  these 
penalties  fell  far  short  of  what  the  revengeful  spirit  of  the 
victorious  party  demanded ;  and  he  was  committed  as  a 
tx«itor.{  Then  Obadiah  Walker  was  led  in.  He  behaved 
with  a  pusillanimity  and  disingenuousness  which  deprived 
him  of  all  claim  to  respect  or  pity.  He  protested  that  he  had 
never  changed  his  religion,  that  his  opinions  .had  always  been 
and  still  were  those  of  some  highly  respectable  divines  of  the 
Chnrch  of  England,  and  that  there  were  points  on  which  he 
differed  from  the  Papists.  In  spite  of  this  quibbling,  he  was 
piTonounced  guilty  of  high  treason,  and  sent  to  prison.§  Then 
Castelmaine  was  put  to  the  bar,  interrogated,  and  committed 
under  a  warrant  which  charged  him  with  the  capital  crime  of 
tcying  to  reconcile  the  kingdom  to  the  Church  of  Some.|| 
:  In  the  meantime  the  Lords  had  appointed  a  Committee  to  Committed 
enquire  who  were  answerable  for  the  deaths  of  Bussell,  of  <^^^I»^^'- 
Sidiiey,  and  of  some  other  eminent  Whigs.  Of  this  Com- 
nuttee,  which  was  popularly  called  the  Murder  Committee, 
the  Earl  of  Stamford,  a  Whig  who  had  been  deeply  concerned 
in  the  plots  formed  by  his  party  against  the  Stuarts,  was 
Ghaixmau.1i  The  books  of  the  Council  were  inspected :  the 
derks  of  the  Council  were  examined :  some  facts  disgracefijl 
to  the  Judges,  to  tiie  Solicitors  of  the  Treasiuy,  to  the  wit- 
fbr  the  Crown,  and  to  the  keepers  of  the  state  prisons, 
elicited :  but  about  the  packing  of  the  juries  no  evidence 


•  CoomoDi'  Jonmals.  Oct.  26.  1089.  Church  History,  VIII.  ii.  3. 
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could  be  obtained.  The  ShenfiEs  kept  their  own  counseL  Sir 
Dudley  North,  in  particular,  underwent  a  most  severe  cross 
examination  with  characteristic  clearness  of  head  and  firmness 
of  temper,  and  steadily  asserted  that  he  had  never  troubled 
himself  about  the  political  opinions  of  the  persons  whom  he 
put  on  any  panel,  but  had  merely  enquired  whether  they  were 
substantial  citizens.  He  waanndonbtedly  lying;  and  so  some 
of  the  Whig  peers  told  him  in  very  plain  words  and  in  verj- 
loud  tones :  but,  though  they  were  morally  certain  of  his 
guilt,  they  could  find  no  proofs  which  would  support  a 
criminal  charge  against  him.  The  indelible  stain  however 
remains  on  his  memory,  and  is  still  a  subject  of  lamentation 
to  those  who,  while  loathing  his  dishonesty  and  cruelty, 
cannot  forget  that  he  was  one  of  the  most  original,  profound, 
and  accurate  thinkers  of  his  age.''^ 

TTalifaT,  more  fortunate  than  Dudley  North,  was  completely 
cleared,  not  only  from  legal,  but  also  from  moral  guilt.  He 
was  the  chief  object  of  attack ;  and  yet  a  severe  examination 
brought  notlung  to  light  that  was  not  to  his  honour.  Tillotson 
was  called  as  a  witness.  He  swore  that  he  had  been  the 
channel  of  communication  between  Halifa.T  and  Bussell  when 
Bxussell  was  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower.  ^^  My  Lord  HalifSix," 
said  the  Doctor,  ^^  showed  a  very  compassionate  concern  for 
my  Lord  Bussell ;  and  my  Lord  Bussell  charged  me  with  his 
last  thanks  for  my  Lord  Halifax's  humanity  and  kindness." 
It  was  proved  that  the  unfortunate  Duke  of  Monmouth  had 
borne  similar  testimony  to  Halifax's  good  nature.  One  hos- 
tile witness  indeed  was  produced,  John  Hampden,  whose 
mean  supplications  and  enormous  bribes  had  saved  his  neck 
fix)m  the  halter.  He  was  now  a  powerful  and  prosperous  man : 
he  was  a  leader  of  the  dominant  party  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  and  yet  he  was  one  of  the  most  unhappy  beings  on 
the  face  of  tiie  earth.  The  recollection  of  the  pitiable  figure 
which  he  had  made  at  the  bar  of  the  Old  Bailey  embittered 
his  temper  and  impelled  him  to  avenge  himself  without  mercy 
on  those  who  had  directiy  or  indirectiy  contributed  to  his 
humiliation.  Of  all  the  Whigs  he  was  the  most  intolerant 
and  the  most  obstinately  hostile  to  all  plans  of  amnesty.  The 
consciousness  that  he  had  disgraced  himself  made  him  jealous 
of  his  dignity  and  quick  to  take  offence.  He  constantiy 
paraded  his  services  and  his  sufferings,  as  if  he  hoped  that 
this  ostentatious  display  would  hide  from  others  the  stain 
which  nothing  could  hide   from  himself.      Having  during 
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ronxLj  monihs  harangued  yeliementlj  against  Halifax  in  the  CHAP. 
House  of  Commons,  he  now  came  to  swear  against  Ha.lifa.T  _^' _ 
before  the  Lords.  The  scene  was  cnrious.  The  witness  re- 
presented himself  as  haying  saved  his  country,  as  having 
planned  the  Bevolution,  as  having  placed  Their  Majesties  on 
the  throne.  Be  then  gave  evidence  intended  to  show  that 
his  life  had  been  endangered  by  the  machinations  of  the  Lord 
Privy  Seal :  but  that  evidence  missed  the  mark  at  which  it 
was  aimed,  and  recoiled  on  him  from  whom  it  proceeded. 
Hampden  was  forced  to  acknowledge  that  he  had  sent  his 
wife  to  implore  the  intercession  of  the  man  whom  he  was 
now  persecuting.  ^^  Is  it  not  strange,"  asked  Halifax,  ^^  that 
joa  should  have  requested  the  good  offices  of  one  whose 
arts  had  brought  your  head  into  peril  ?  "  ^^  Not  at  all,''  said 
Hampden :  ^^  to  whom  was  I  to  apply  except  to  the  men  who 
were  in  power?  I  applied  to  Lord  Jefi&eys :  I  applied  to 
IVkther  Petre ;  and  I  paid  them  six  thousand  pounds  for  their 
eerrioes."  ^^  But  did  Lord  Halifax  take  any  money  9  "  '^  No : 
I  cajmot  say  that  he  did."  ^^  And,  Mr.  Hampden,  did  not 
70a  afterwards  send  your  wife  to  thank  him  for  his  kindness?" 
**  Yes :  I  believe  I  did,"  answered  Hampden :  "  but  I  know 
of  no  solid  effects  of  that  kindness.  H  there  were  any,  I 
should  be  obliged  to  my  Lord  to  tell  me  what  they  were." 
Disgraceful  as  had  been  the  appearance  which  this  degenerate 
heir  of  an  illustrioxus  name  had  made  at  the  Old  Bailey,  the 
appearance  which  he  made  before  the  Committee  of  Murder 
was  more  disgracefdl  still."^  It  is  pleasing  to  know  that  a 
person  who  had  been  far  more  cruelly  wronged  than  he,  but 
whose  nature  differed  widely  £rom  his,  the  nobleminded  Lady 
Bossell,  remonstrated  against  the  injustice  with  which  the 
extreme  Whigs  treated  Halifax.t 

The  malice  of  John  Hampden,  however,  was  unwearied  and 
vnslMished.  A  few  days  later,  in  a  committee  of  the  whole 
House  of  Commons,  on  the  state  of  the  nation,  he  made  a 
bitter  speech,  in  which  he  ascribed  all  the  disasters  of  the 
jeer  to  the  influence  of  the  men  who  had,  in  the  days  of  the 
Bieliision  Bill,  been  censured  by  Parliaments,  of  the  men 
wlio  hid  attempted  to  mediate  between  James  and  William. 
The  Xing,  he  said,  ought  to  dismiss  from  his  counsels  and 
all  the  three  noblemen  who  had  been  sent  to  nego- 

11  in  the  Lozde*  Jour-  of   Lady  Montague  to  Ladj  Ruaaellf 
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CHAP,  tiate  with  him  at  Hnngerford.  He  went  on  to  speak  of  the 
^^-  .  dimger  of  employing  men  of  republican  principles.  Hedonbt- 
lesa  alluded  to  tibc  chief  object  of  his  implacable  malignity. 
For  Eblifaz,  though  from  temper  averse  to  violent  changes,  was 
weU  known  to  be  in  speculation  a  republican,  and  often  talked, 
with  much  ingenuity  and  pleasantry,  against  hereditary 
monarchy.  The  only  effect,  however,  of  the  reflection  now 
thrown  on  him  was  to  call  forth  a  roar  of  derision.  That  a 
Hampden,  that  the  grandson  of  the  great  leader  of  the  Long 
Parliament,  that  a  man  who  boasted  of  having  conspired  with 
Algernon  Sidney  against  the  royal  House,  should  use  the 
word  republican  as  a  term  of  reproach !  When  the  storm  of 
laughter  had  subsided,  several  members  stood  up  to  vindicate 
the  accused  statesmen.  Seymour  declared  that,  much  as  he 
disapproved  of  the  manner  in  which  the  administration  had 
lately  been  conducted,  he  could  not  concur  in  the  vote  which 
John  Hampden  had  proposed.  '^  Look  where  you  will,''  he 
said,  "  to  Ireland,  to  Scotland,  to  the  navy,  to  the  army,  you 
will  find  abundant  proofs  of  mismanagement.  If  the  war  is 
still  to  be  conducted  by  the  same  hands,  we  can  expect  no- 
thing but  a  recurrence  of  the  same  disasters.  But  I  am  not 
prepared  to  proscribe  men  for  the  best  thing  that  they  ever 
did  in  their  lives,  to  proscribe  men  for  attempting  to  avert  a 
revolution  by  timely  mediation."  It  was  justly  said  by 
another  speaker  that  Halifax  and  Nottingham  had  been  sent 
to  the  Dutch  camp  because  they  possessed  the  confidence  of 
the  nation,  because  they  were  universally  known  to  be  hostile 
to  the  dispensing  power,  to  the  Popish  religion,  and  to  the 
French  ascendency.  It  was  at  length  resolved  that  the  King 
should  be  requested  in  general  terms  to  find  out  and  to  remove 
the  authors  of  the  late  miscarriages.*  A  committee  was 
appointed  to  prepare  an  address.  John  Hampden  was  chair- 
man, and  drew  up  a  representation  in  terms  so  bitter  that, 
when  it  was  reported  to  the  House,  his  own  father  expressed 
disapprobation,  and  one  member  exclaimed:  "This  an  ad- 
dress! It  is  a  libel."  After  a  sharp  debate,  the  Address  was 
recommitted,  and  was  not  again  mentioned.f 

Indeed,  the  animosity  which  a  large  part  of  the  House  had 
felt  against  Halifax  was  beginning  to  abate.  It  was  known 
that,  though  he  had  not  yet  formally  delivered  up  the  Privy 
Seal,  he  had  ceased  to  be  a  confidential  adviser  of  the  Crown. 
The  power  which  he  had  enjoyed  during  the  first  months  of 

♦  Commons*  Journals,  Dec.  14.  1689;        f  Cominon8'JoiipnalB,I>ec.  21.;  Gwy's 
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the  reign  of  William  and  Mary  had  passed  to  the  more     CHAP. 

daring,  more  nnscrapulous,  and  more  practical  Caermarthen,  >„   ,.: 

against  whose  influence  Shrewsbury  contended  in  vain.  Fer- 
Bonally  Shrewsbury  stood  high  in  the  royal  favour:  but  he 
was  a  leader  of  ilie  Whigs,  and,  like  all  leaders  of  parties, 
was  frequently  pushed  forward  against  his  will  by  those  who 
seemed  to  follow  him.  He  was  himself  inclined  to  a  mild 
and  moderate  policy :  but  he  had  not  sufScient  firmness  to 
withstand  the  clamorous  importunity  with  which  such  poU- 
ticians  as  John  Howe  and  John  Hampden  demanded  vengeance 
on  their  enemies.  His  advice  had  therefore,  at  this  time, 
little  weight  with  his  master,  who  neither  loved  the  Tories 
Bor  trusted  them,  but  who  was  fully  determined  not  to  pro- 
scribe them. 

Meanwhile  the  Whigs,  conscious  that  they  had  lately  sunk 
in  the  opinion  both  of  the  King  and  of  the  nation,  resolved  on 
Tnnlring  a  boLd  and  crafty  attempt  to  become  independent  of 
both.  A  perfect  accotrnt  of  that  attempt  cannot  be  con- 
ctracted  out  of  the  scanty  and  widely  dispersed  materials 
which  have  come  down  to  us.  Yet  the  story,  as  it  may  still 
ba  put  together,  is  both  interesting  and  instructive. 

A  bill  for  xestorin&r  the  risfhts  of  those  corporations  which     1690. 

^3  *  The  Cot 

had  surrendered  their  charters  to  the  Crown  during  the  last  poratjou 
two  reigns  had  been  brought  into  the  House  of  Commons,  had  BilL 
been  received  with  general  applause  by  men  of  aU  parties, 
bad  been  read  twice,  and  had  been  referred  to  a  select  com- 
mittee, of  which  Somers  was  chairman.  On  the  second  of 
Jaanary  Somers  brought  up  the  report.  The  attendance  of 
Tories  was  scanty ;  for,  as  no  important  discussion  was  ex- 
pected, many  country  gentlemen  had  left  town,  and  were 
keeping  a  merry  Christmas  by  the  blazing  chimneys  of  their 
manor  houses.  The  muster  of  zealous  Whigs  was  strong. 
As  soon  as  the  bill  had  been  reported,  Sacheverell,  renowned 
in  the  stormy  Parliaments  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second 
as  one  of  the  ablest  and  keenest  of  the  Exclusionists,  stood  up 
■nd  moved  to  add  a  clause  providing  that  every  municipal 
fiiiictionary  who  had  in  any  manner  been  a  party  to  the  sur- 
xendering  of  the  franchises  of  a  borough  should  be  incapable 
finr  aeven  years  of  holding  any  office  in  tliat  borough.  The 
CUMStlUition  of  almost  every  corporate  to^vn  in  England  had 
been  remodelled  during  that  hot  fit  of  loyalty  which  followed 
fSbB  detection  of  the  Bye  House  Plot ;  and,  in  almost  every 
ootporate  town,  the  voice  of  the  Tories  had  been  for  delivering 
up  tbe  charter,  and  for  trusting  everything  to  tVie  ]^\i^TT^ 
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CHAP,  care  of  the  Sovereign.  The  effect  of  Sacheverell's  clansey 
^  7*  .  therefore,  was  to  make  some  thousands  of  the  most  opnlent 
and  highly  considered  men  in  the  kingdom  incai)able,  during 
seven  years,  of  bearing  any  part  in  the  government  of  the 
places  in  which  they  resided,  and  to  secure  to  the  Whig  party, 
during  seven  years,  an  overwhelming  influence  in  borough 
elections. 

The  minority  exclaimed  against  the  gross  injustice  of 
passing,  rapidly  and  by  surprise,  at  a  season  when  London 
was  empty,  a  law  of  the  highest  importance,  a  law  which  re- 
trospectively inflicted  a  severe  penalty  on  many  hxmdreds  of 
respectable  gentlemen,  a  law  which  would  call  forth  the 
strongest  passions  in  every  town  jGrom  Berwick  to  Saint  Ives, 
a  law  which  must  have  a  serious  effect  on  the  compoeition  of 
the  House  itself.  Common  decency  required  at  least  an 
adjournment.  An  adjournment  was  moved :  but  the  motion 
was  rejected  by  a  hxmdred  and  twenty-seven  votes  to  eighty- 
nine.  The  question  was  then  put  that  SachevereU's  clause 
should  stand  part  of  the  bill,  and  was  carried  by  a  hundred 
and  thirty-three  to  sixty-eight.  Sir  Bobert  Howard  imme- 
diately moved  that  every  person  who,  being  under  Sache- 
vereU's  clause  disqualifled  for  municipal  office,  should  presume 
to  take  any  such  office,  should  forfeit  five  hxmdred  pounds, 
and  should  be  for  life  incapable  of  holding  any  public  employ- 
ment whatever.  The  Tories  did  not  venture  to  divide.*  The 
rules  of  the  House  put  it  in  the  power  of  a  minority  to  ob- 
struct the  progress  of  a  bill ;  and  this  was  assuredly  one  of 
the  very  rare  occasions  on  which  that  power  would  have  been 
with  great  propriety  exerted.  It  does  not  appear  however 
that  the  parliamentary  tacticians  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury were  aware  of  the  extent  to  which  a  small  number  of 
members  can,  without  violating  any  form,  retard  the  course 
of  business. 

It  was  immediately  resolved  that  the  biU,  enlarged  by 
Sacheverell's  and  Howard's  clauses,  should  be  engrossed.  The 
most  vehement  Whigs  were  bent  on  finally  passing  it  within 
forty-eight  hours.  The  Lords,  indeed,  were  not  likely  to  re- 
gard it  very  fevourably .  But  it  should  seem  that  some  despe- 
rate men  were  prepared  to  withhold  the  supplies  till  it  should 
pass,  nay,  even  to  tack  it  to  the  bill  of  supply,  and  thus  to 
place  the  Upper  House  under  the  necessity  of  eitiier  consenting 
to  a  vast  proscription  of  the  Tories  or  refusing  to  the  govem- 

«  CommoDt*  Jonnali,  Jan.  2.  16JJ. 
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ment  the  means  of  carrying  on  the  war.^  There  were  Whigs,  OHAP. 
howerer,  honest  enough  to  wish  that  &ir  play  should  be  given 
to  the  hostile  party,  and  prudent  enough  to  know  that  an  ad- 
vantage obtained  by  violence  and  cunning  could  not  be  per- 
manent. These  men  insisted  that  at  least  a  week  should  be 
suffered  to  elapse  before  the  third  reading,  and  carried  their 
point.  Their  less  scrupulous  associates  complained  bitterly 
that  the  good  cause  was  betrayed.  What  new  laws  of  war  were 
these  9  Why  was  chivalrous  courtesy  to  be  shown  to  foes 
who  thought  no  stratagem  immoral,  and  who  had  never  given 
qnarterP  And  what  had  been  done  that  was  not  in  strict 
accordance  with  the  law  of  Parliament  9  That  law  knew  no- 
thing of  short  notices  and  long  notices,  of  thin  houses  and  full 
homses.  It  was  the  business  of  a  representative  of  the  people 
to  be  in  his  phice.  If  he  chose  to  shoot  and  guzzle  at  his 
oountry  seat  when  important  business  was  under  considera- 
tion at  Westminster,  what  right  had  he  to  murmur  because 
more  upright  and  laborious  servants  of  the  public  passed,  in 
Ids  absence,  a  bill  which  appeared  to  them  necessary  to  the 
poUio  safety  P  As  however  a  postponement  of  a  few  days  ap- 
peaxod  to  be  inevitable,  those  who  had  intended  to  gain  the 
Tiebny  by  rteaUng  a  inarch  now  disclaimed  that  intention. 
Tlftej  solemnly  assured  the  King,  who  could  not  help  showing 
some  displeasure  at  their  conduct,  and  who  felt  much  more 
diqpleasure  than  he  showed,  tiiat  they  had  owed  nothing 
to  smprise,  and  that  they  were  quite  certain  of  a  majority  in 
tlie  ftdlest  house.  Sacheverell  is  said  to  have  declared  with 
warmth  that  he  would  stake  his  seat  on  the  issue,  and 

if  he  found  himself  mistaken  he  would  never  show  his 
fuee  in  Parliament  again.  Indeed,  the  general  opinion  at 
fiist  urns  that  the  Whigs  would  win  the  day.  But  it  soon  be- 
that  the  fight  would  be  a  hard  one.  The  mails  had 
out  along  all  the  high  roads  the  tidings  that,  on  the 
of  January,  the  Commons  had  agreed  to  a  retrospective 
law  against  the  whole  Tory  party,  and  that,  on  the 
tiiat  law  would  be  considered  for  the  last  time.  The 
^Hkofe  kEngdom  was  moved  from  Northumberland  to  ComwalL 
Akundied  knights  and  squires  left  their  halls  hung  with 
and  holly,  and  their  boards  groaning  with  brawn 

pfaim  porridge,  and  rode  up  post  to  town,  cursing  the 

Ithmk,  mut  be  undentood  of  tlie  lapplief  and  then  tayt:  "fiTili 

"iwoida  in  a  letter  writ-  n'j  mettent  dee  conditione   qne   Toiif 

to  Foftlind,  on  the  daj  tayez,  c^est  one  bonne  affiure :  mais  ]«• 

"*■  bold  and  unexpected  Wiffgea  eont  ai  glorieox  d'ayoir  Tiineu 

■kilatea  the  amount  qn  Ua  entrepiendront  touC* 
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CHAP,  short?'  darjSy  the  cold  weather,  the  miry  roads,  and  the  villanons 
._  ^'  •  Whigs.  The  Whigs,  too,  brought  up  reinforcements,  but  not 
to  the  same  extent ;  for  the  clauses  were  generally  unpopular, 
and  not  without  good  cause.  Assuredly  no  reasonable  man  of 
any  party  will  deny  that  the  Tories,  in  surrendering  to  the 
Crown  -ail  the  municipal  franchises  of  the  realm,  and,  with 
tiiose  franchises,  the  power  of  altering  the  constitution  of  the 
House  <^  Commons,  committed  a  great  fault.  But  in  that 
fault  the  nation  itself  had  been  an  accomplice.  If  the  Mayors 
and  Aldermen  whom  it  was  now  proposed  to  punish  had, 
when  tiie  tide  of  loyal  enthusiasm  ran  high,  sturdily  refused 
to  comply  with  the  wish  of  their  Sovereign,  they  would  have 
'been  pointed  at  in  the  street  as  Boundhead  knaves,  pi^eached 
at  by.  the  Sector,  lampooned  in  ballads,  and  probably  burned 
in  effigy  before  their  own  doors.  That  a  community  should 
be  hurried  into  errors  alternately  by  fear  of  tyranny  and  by 
fear  of  anarchy  is  doubtless  a  great  evil.  But  the  remedy  for 
iliat  evil  is  auot  to  punish  for  such  errors  some  persons  who 
have  merely  erred  with  the  rest,  and  who  have  since  repented 
with  the  rest.  •>.  Nor  ought  it  to  have  been  forgotten  that  the 
offenders  against  whosaSacheverell's  clause  was  directed  had, 
in  1688,  made  large  atonement  for  the  misc<mduct  of  friiich 
they  had  been  guilty  in  1683.  They  had,  as  a  class,  stood  up 
firmly  against  the  dispensing  power ;  and  most  of  them  had 
actually  been. turned  out  of  their  municipal  offices  by  James 
for  refosing  to  support  his*  policy.  It  is  not  strange  therefore 
that  the  attempt  to  inflict  on  all  these  men  without  exception 
a  degrading^  punishment  should  have  raised  such  a  storm 
of  pubUc  indignation  as  many  Whig  members  of  parliament 
were  unwilling  to  face. 

As  the  decisive  conflict  drew  near,  and  as  the  muster  of  the 
Tories  became  hourly  stronger  and  stronger,  the  uneasiness 
of  Sacheverell  and  of  his  confederates  increased.  They  found 
that  they  could  hardly  hope  for  a  complete  victory.  They  must 
make  some  concession.  They  must  propose  to  recommit  the 
bill.  They  must  declare  themselves  willing  to  consider 
whether  any  distinction  could  be  made  between  the  chief 
offenders  and  the  multitudes  who  had  been  misled  by  evil 
example.  But  as  the  spirit  of  one  party  fell  the  spirit  of 
the  other  rose.  The  Tories,  glowing  with  resentment  which 
was  but  too  just,  were  resolved  to  listen  to  no  terms  of  com- 
promise. 

The  tenth  of  January  came  ;  and,  before  the  late  daybreak 
of  that  season,  the  House  was  crowded.    More  than  a  hun- 
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dred  and  sixty  members  had  come  up  to  town  within  a  week.  CHAP. 
From  dawn  till  the  candles  had  burned  down  to  their  sockets  .  ^^'  ^ 
the  ranks  kept  unbroken  order :  and  few  members  left  their 
seats  except  for  a  minute  to  take  a  crust  of  bread  or  a  glass 
of  clai-et.  Messengers  were  in  waiting  to  carry  the  result  to 
Kensington,  where  William,  though  shaken  by  a  violent 
cough,  sate  up  till  midnight,  anxiously  expecting  the  news, 
and  vrriting  to  Portland,  whom  he  had  sent  on  an  important 
mission  to  the  Hague. 

The  only  remaining  account  of  the  debate  is  defective  and 
confused :  but  from  that  account  it  appears  that  the  excite* 
ment  was  great.  Sharp  things  were  said.  One  young  Whig 
member  used  language  so  hot  that  he  was  in  danger  of*  being 
called  to  the  bar.  Some  reflections  were  thrown  on  the 
Speaker  for  allowing  too  much  licence  to  his  own  friends. 
But  in  truth  it  mattered  little  whether  he  called  transgressors 
to  order  or  not.  The  House  had  long  been  quite  immanage- 
able :  and  veteran  members  bitterly  regretted  the  old  gravity 
of  debate  and  the  old  authority  of  the  chair.^  That  Somers 
disapproved  of  the  violence  of  the  party  to  which  he  belonged 
may  be  inferred,  both  from  the  whole  course  of  his  public 
life,  and  from  the  very  significant  £ict  that,  though  he  had 
charge  of  the  Corporation  Bill,  he  did  not  move  the  penal 
clauses,  but  lefb  that  ungracious  ofiice  to  men  more  impetuous 
and  less  sagacious  than  himself.  He  did  not  however  aban- 
don his  allies  in  this  emergency,  but  spoke  for  them,  and  tried 
to  make  the  best  of  a  very  bad  ease.  The  House  divided 
seferal  times.  On  the  first  division  a  hundred  and  seventy- 
fiyur  voted  with  Sacheverell,  a  himdred  and  seventy-nine 
against  him.  Still  the  battle  was  stubbornly  kept  up ;  but 
the  majority  increased  from  five  to  ten,  from  ten  to  twelve, 
and  fitun  twelve  to  eighteen.  Then  at  length,  after  a  stormy 
mUiag  of  fourteen  hoiu^,  the  Whigs  yielded.  It  was  near 
nidnight  when,  to  the  unspeakable  joy  and  triumph  of  the 
TorieSy  the  clerk  tore  away  from  the  parchment  on  which  the 
hiU  had  been  engrossed  the  odious  clauses  of  Sacheverell  and 
Hoiraxd.t 

*  "Ih*  antboritj  of  the  chair,  the  of  this   contost  out  of  very  defectire 

■■•  god  rcffeRiice  to  order,   and  tho  materials.     Burnet's  narrative  contains 

4m  iMlhni  of  dobatet  being  irrecovor-  more  blunders  than  lines.    He  evident! j 

M^  loat  hj  Um  disorder  and  ttimul-  truste<l  to  hist  memory,  and  was  com- 

tVpHMM  OK  the  Hoose.*— Sir  J.  Trevor  pletely  deceived  by  it.     My  chief  autho- 

••  thi  Kmg^  Appendix  to  Dali^'mple*s  rities  are  tho  Journals;  Grey*8 Debates; 

■^■faik  But  11.  Book  4.  William's  Letters  to  Portland ;  tho  Des- 

.^-OaaBiB^  Jomnmls,  Jan.  10.  16^.  patches  of  Van  Citters;  a  Letter  con- 

I  fcm  doao  BX  bMt  to  frame  an  account  ceming  the  Disabling  Clauses,  IsltAVf 

p2 
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CHAP.        Emboldened  bj  this  great  victorj,  the  Tories  made  an 
'      attempt  to  pnsh  forward  the  Indemnity  Bill  which  had  lain 


Debate!  many  weeks  neglected  on  the  table.*  Bnt  the  Whigs,  not- 
^demnitj  withstanding  their  recent  defeat,  were  still  the  majority  of 
BilL  the  Honse ;  and  many  members,  who  had  shrunk  from  the 

nnpopnlarity  which  they  would  have  inciuTed  by  supporting 
the  Sacheyerell  clause  and  the  Howard  clause,  were  perfectly 
willing  to  assist  in  retarding  the  general  pardon.  They  still 
propounded  their  fEtvourite  dilemma.  How,  they  asked,  was 
it  possible  to  defend  this  project  of  amnesty  without  con- 
demning the  Bevolution  ?  Could  it  be  contended  that  crimes 
which  had  been  grave  enough  to  justify  rebellion  had  not 
been  graye  enough  to  deserve  punishment?  And,  if  those 
crimes  were  of  such  magnitude  that  they  could  justly  be 
visited  on  the  Sovereign  whom  the  Constitution  had  exempted 
from  responsibility,  on  what  principle  was  immunity  to  be 
granted  to  his  advisers  and  tools,  who  were  beyond  all  doubt 
responsible  ?  One  fSsu^tious  member  put  this  argument  in  a 
singular  form.  He  contrived  to  place  in  tiie  Speaker's  chair 
a  paper  which,  when  examined,  appeared  to  be  a  Bill  of 
Indemnity  for  King  James,  with  a  sneering  preamble  about 
the  mercy  which  had,  since  the  Revolution,  been  extended  to 
more  heinous  o£Penders,  and  about  the  indulgence  due  to  a 
King,  who,  in  oppressing  his  people,  had  only  acted  after  the 
&8hion  of  all  Kings.f 

On  the  same  day  on  which  this  mock  Bill  of  Indemnity 
disturbed  the  gravity  of  the  Commons,  it  was  moved  that 
the  House  should  go  into  Committee  on  the  real  BUL  The 
Whigs  threw  the  motion  out  by  a  hundred  and  ninety-three 
votes  to  a  hundred  and  fifty-six.     They  then  proceeded  to 

offered  to  the  House  of  Commons,  for  questions  les  Tories  I'ont  emport^  de 

regulating    Corporations,     1690 ;    The  cinq  vois.    Ainsi  fous  poujes  voir  que 

True  Friends   to   C<nrporations    yindi-  la   chose  est   bien    dispute.    Xaj  si 

cated,  in  an  answer  to  a  letter  concern*  grand  somiel,  et  mon  toux  m*incomode 

ing  the  Disabling  Clauses,  1690;  and  que  je  ne  tous  en  saures  dire  d'avantage. 

Some  Qoaries  concerning  the  Election  of  Jusques  i  mourir  4  rous.** 

Members  for  the  ensuing  Parliament,  (hi  the  same  night  Van  Citttn  wrote 

1690.    To  this  last  pamphlet  is  ap-  to  the  States  GeneraL    The  debate,  he 

pended  a  list  of  those  who  voted  for  the  said,  had  been  very  sharp.    The  design 

Sacheyerell  clause.    See  also  Clarendon's  of  the  Whigs,  whom  he  calls  the  Free- 

Biaiy,  Jan.  10.  16JJ,  and  the  Third  Part  bjterians,  htd  been  nothing  less  than  to 

of  the  Caveat  against  the  Whigs,  1712.  ezdude  their  opponents  from  all  offices, 

I  will  quote  the  last  sentences  of  Wil-  and  to  obtain  for  themselves  the  ex* 

liam's  Letter  of  the  10th  of  January,  elusive  possession  of  power. 

The  news  of  the  first  division  onlj  had  *  Commons'  Jouznals,   January   11. 

reached  Kensington.     "  U  est  k  present  16^. 

onze  cures  de  nuit,  et  a  dix  eures  la  t  L^ttrell's  Diaiy,   Jan.   16.   1690; 

Chambre  Basse  estoit  encore  ensemble.  Van    Citters    to    the    States    General, 

Ainsi  ie  ne  vous  puis  escrire  par  cette  Jan.  ||. 
ordJnMire  Vi&s  do  de  i'affiure.    Lm  pfievios 
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rcsolTe  that  a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties  against  delinquents     OHAP. 
should  be  forthwith  brought  in,  and  engrafted  on  the  Bill  of  .    ^'   . 
Indemnitj.^ 

A  few  hours  later  a  vote  passed  which  showed  more  clearly  Case  of 
Uian  anything  that  had  yet  taken  place  how  little  chance  there  ^J5^J*^ 
was  that  the  public  mind  would  be  speedily  quieted  by  an 
amnesty.  Few  persons  stood  higher  in  the  estimation  of  the 
T017  party  than  Sir  Bobert  Sawyer.  He  was  a  man  of  ample 
fortune  and  aristocratical  connections,  of  orthodox  opinions 
and  regular  life,  an  able  and  experienced  lawyer,  a  well  read 
scholar,  and,  in  spite  of  a  little  pomposity,  a  good  speaker. 
He  had  been  Attorney  General  at  the  time  of  the  detection  of 
the  Eye  House  Plot :  he  had  been  employed  for  the  Crown  in 
the  prosecutions  which  followed;  and  he  had  conducted  those 
prosecutions  with  an  eagerness  which  would,  in  our  time,  be 
called  cruelty  by  all  parties,  but  which,  in  his  own  time,  and  to 
his  own  party,  seemed  to  be  merely  laudable  zeal.  His  friends 
indeed  asserted  that  he  was  conscientious  even  to  scrupu- 
kmtj  in  matters  of  life  and  death  f :  but  this  is  an  eulogy 
which  persoDB  who  bring  the  feelings  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
iozj  to  the  study  of  the  State  Trials  of  the  seventeenth  century 
win  have  some  difficulty  in  understanding.  The  best  excuse 
which  can  be  made  for  this  part  of  his  life  is  that  the  stain 
of  innocent  blood  was  common  to  him  with  almost  aU  the 
eminent  public  men  of  those  evil  days.  When  we  blame  him 
fiv  prosecuting  Bussell,  we  must  not  forget  that  Bussell  had 
prosecuted  Stafford. 

Great  as  Sawyer's  offences  were,  he  had  made  great  atone- 
ment for  them.  He  had  stood  up  manfully  against  Popery 
and  despotism :  he  had,  in  the  very  presence  chamber,  posi- 
tifdij  refused  to  draw  warrants  in  contravention  of  Acts  of 
Rniiament :  he  had  resigned  his  lucrative  office  rather  than 
in  Westminster  Hall  as  the  champion  of  the  dis- 
power :  he  had  been  the  leading  counsel  for  the  seven 
Bshops ;  and  he  had,  on  the  day  of  their  trial,  done  his  duty 
alifyy  honestly,  and  fearlessly.  He  was  therefore  a  favourite 
frfSl  Sgh  Churchmen,  and  might  be  thought  to  have  fairly 
MBDOd  his  pardon  from  the  Whigs.  But  the  Whigs  were  not 
iaapaxdoning  mood ;  and  Sawyer  was  now  called  to  account 
ftr  Us  COiDdoct  in  the  case  of  Sir  Thomas  Armstrong. 

If  Armstrong  was  not  belied,  he  was  deep  in  the  worst 
of  the  Bye  House  Plot,  and  was  one  of  those  who 

Josnmlt,  Jan.  16.  16JS.         f  Roger  North's  life  of  QraSAdiot^ 
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CHAP,  undertook  to  slay  the  two  royal  brothers.  When  the  con- 
^  '_-  spiracy  was  discovered,  he  fled  to  the  Continent  and  was  out- 
lawed. The  magistrates  of  Leyden  were  induced  by  a  bribe 
to  deliver  him  up.  He  was  hurried  on  board  of  an  English 
ship,  carried  to  London,  and  brought  before  the  King's  Bench. 
Sawyer  moved  the  Court  to  award  execution  on  the  outiawry. 
Armstrong  represented  that  a  year  had  not  yet  elapsed  since 
he  had  been  outlawed,  and  that,  by  an  Act  passed  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  an  outlaw  who  yielded  himself 
within  the  year  was  entitied  to  plead  Not  Guilty,  and  to  put 
himself  on  his  country.  To  this  it  was  answered  that  Arm- 
strong had  not  yielded  himself,  that  he  had  been  dragged  to 
the  bar  a  prisoner,  and  that  he  had  no  ric^ht  to  claim  a  privi- 
lege  which  wa«  evidently  meant  to  be  ^n  only  to  pe^ons 
who  voluntarily. rendered  themselves  up  to  public  justice. 
Jeffreys  and  the  other  judges  unanimously  overruled  Arm- 
strong's objection,  and  granted  the  award  of  execution.  Then 
followed  one  of  the  most  terrible  of  the  many  terrible  scenes 
which,  in  those  times,  disgraced  our  Courts.  The  daughter 
of  the  unhappy  man  was  at  his  side.  "  My  Lord,"  she  cried 
out,  "  you  will  not  murder  my  &ther.  This  is  murdering  a 
man."  "How  now?"  roared  the  Chief  Justice.  "Who  is 
this  woman?  Take  her,  Marshal.  Take  her  away."  She 
was  forced  out,  crying  as  she  went,  "  God  Almighty's  judg- 
ments light  on  you !  "  "  God  Almighty's  judgments,"  said 
Jeffreys,  **  will  light  on  traitors.  Thank  God,  I  am  clamour 
proof."  When  she  was  gone,  her  father  again  insisted  on 
what  he  conceived  to  be  his  right.  "  I  ask,"  he  said,  "  only 
the  benefit  of  the  law."  "And,  by  the  grace  of  God,  you 
shall  have  it,"  said  the  judge.  "  Mr.  Sheriff*,  see  that  exe- 
cution be  done  on  Friday  next.  There  is  the  benefit  of  the 
law  for  you."  On  the  following  Friday,  Armstrong  was 
hanged,  drawn  and  quartered ;  and  his  head  was  placed  over 
Westminster  Hall.* 

The  insolence  and  cruelty  of  Jeffreys  excite,  even  at  the 

distance  of  so  many  years,  an  indignation  which  makes  it 

difficult  to  be  just  to  him.     Yet  a  perfectly  dispassionate 

enquirer  may  perhaps  think  it  by  no  means  clear  that  the 

.  award  of  execution  was  illegaL     There  was  no  precedent; 

*  Sec  tho  account  of  tho  proceedings  is  that  one  of  his  quarters  wsm  placed 

in  the  collection  of  State  Trials.     It  has  on  Temple    Bar.     His    head    was   on 

been  asserted  that  I  have  committc>d  an  Westminster  HalL    Sm  LuttrelTs  Diary, 

error  here,  and  that  ^rm8tronp:'s  heal  June  1684» 
was  placed  on  Temple  Bar.     The  truth 
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and  the  words  of  the  Act  of  Edward  the  Sixth  may,  without 
any  straining,  be  construed  as  the  Court  construed  them. 
Indeed,  had  the  penalty  been  only  fine  and  imprisonment, 
nobody  would  have  seen  anything  reprehensible  in  the  pro- 
ceeding. But  to  send  a  man  to  the  gallows  as  a  traitor, 
without  confronting  him  with  his  accusers,  without  hearing 
his  defence,  solely  because  a  timidity  which  is  perfectly  com- 
patible with  innocence  has  impelled  him  to  hide  himself, 
is  surely  a  violation,  if  not  of  any  written  law,  yet  of 
those  great  principles  to  which  all  laws  ought  to  conform. 
The  case  was  brought  before  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
orphan  daughter  of  Armstrong  came  to  the  bar  to  demand 
vengeance ;  and  a  warm  debate  followed.  Sawyer  was  fiercely 
attacked,  and  strenuously  defended.  The  Tories  declared 
that  he  appeared  to  them  to  have  done  only  what,  as  coimsel 
for  the  Crown,  he  was  bound  to  do,  and  to  have  discharged 
hiB  duty  to  God,  to  the  King,  and  to  the  prisoner.  If  the 
avfard  was  legal,  nobody  was  to  blame ;  and  if  the  award  was 
illegal,  the  blame  lay,  not  with  the  Attorney  General,  but 
with  the  Judges.  There  would  be  an  end  of  all  liberty  of 
speech  at  the  bar,  if  an  advocate  was  to  be  punished  for 
TOft^Jnug  a  strictly  regular  application  to  a  Court,  and  for 
argfoing  that  certain  words  in  a  statute  were  to  be  imder- 
stood  in  a  certain  sense.  Tlie  "Whigs  called  Sawyer  murderer, 
bloodhound,  hangman.  K  the  liberty  of  speech  claimed  by 
advocates  meant  the  liberty  of  haranguing  men  to  death,  it 
was  high  time  that  the  nation  should  rise  up  and  exterminate 
ijxe  whole  race  of  lawyers.  "  Things  will  never  be  well 
done,"  said  one  orator,  '^  till  some  of  that  profession  be  made 
examples."  "  No  crime  to  demand  execution ! "  exclaimed 
Jolm  Hampden.  ^^  We  shall  be  told  next  that  it  was  no 
crime  in  the  Jews  to  cry  out,  *  Crucify  him.' "  A  wise  and 
just  man  would  probably  have  been  of  opinion  that  this  was 
not  a  case  for  severity.  Sa^vyer's  conduct  might  have  been, 
to  a  certain  extent,  culpable :  but,  if  an  Act  of  Indemnity 
mm  to  be  passed  at  all,  it  was  to  be  passed  for  the  benefit  of 
perwms  whose  conduct  had  been  culpable.  Tlie  question  was 
not  whether  he  was  guiltless,  but  whether  his  guilt  was  of  so 
peculiarly  black  a  dye  that  he  ought,  notwithstanding  all  his 
■acrifioes  and  services,  to  be  excluded  by  name  from  the 
Bflrqj  which  was  to  be  granted  to  many  thousands  of  ofien- 
den.  This  question  calm  and  impartial  judges  would  probably 
have  decided  in  his  favour.    It  was,  however,  resolved  that 
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CHAP,     he  should  be  excepted  from  the  Indemnity  and  expeUed  from 
_"'   .  theHonse.* 

On  the  morrow  the  Bill  of  Indenmitj,  now  transformed 
into  a  Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties,  was  again  discussed.  The 
Whigs  consented  to  refer  it  to  a  Committee  of  the  whole 
House,  but  proposed  to  instruct  the  Committee  to  begin  its 
labours  by  malring  out  a  list  of  the  offenders  who  were  to  be 
proscribed.  The  Tories  moved  the  previous  question.  The 
House  divided :  and  the  Whigs  carried  their  point  by  a  hun- 
dred and  ninety  votes  to  a  hundred  and  seventy-three.f 
The  King  The  King  watched  these  events  with  painful  anxiety.  He 
^^j^^  was  weary  of  his  crown.  He  had  tried  to  do  justice  to  both 
Holland,  the  contending  parties ;  but  justice  would  satisfy  neither.  The 
Tories  hated  him  for  protecting  the  Dissenters.  The  Whigs 
hated  him  for  protecting  the  Tories.  The  amnesty  seemed 
to  be  more  remote  than  when,  ten  months  before,  he  first 
recommended  it  from  the  throne.  The  last  campaign  in 
Ireland  had  been  disastrous.  It  might  well  be  that  the  next 
campaign  would  be  more  disastrous  stiU.  The  malpractices, 
which  had  done  more  than  the  exhalations  of  the  marshes  of 
Dundalk  to  destroy  the  efficiency  of  the  English  troops,  were 
likely  to  be  as  monstrous  as  ever.  Every  part  of  the  admims- 
tration  was  thoroughly  disorganised ;  and  the  people  were 
surprised  and  angry  because  a  foreigner,  newly  come  among 
them,  imperfectly  acquainted  with  them,  and  constantly 
thwarted  by  them,  had  not,  in  a  year,  put  the  whole  machine 
of  government  to  rights.  Most  of  his  ministers,  instead  of 
assisting  him,  were  trying  to  get  up  addresses  and  impeach- 
ments against  each  other.  Yet  if  he  employed  his  own 
countrymen,  on  whose  fidelity  and  attachment  he  could  rely, 
a  general  cry  of  rage  was  set  up  by  all  the  English  factions. 
The  knavery  of  the  English  Commissariat  had  destroyed  an 
araiy ;  yet  a  rumour  that  he  intended  to  employ  an  able,  ex- 
perienced, and  trusty  Conmiissary  from  Holland  had  excited 
general  discontent.  The  King  felt  that  he  could  not,  while 
thus  situated,  render  any  service  to  that  great  cause  to  which 

*  Commons*  Jounials,  Jan.  20.  16|{;  a  point  d'aparence  que  cette  affaire  viene 

Greys  Debates,  Jan.  18.  and  20.  k  aneone  conclusion.     £t  ainsi    il    se 

t  Commons'  Journals,  Jan.  21.  IGfJ.  pouroit  que  la  cession  fust  fort  oourte; 

On  the  same  day  William  wrote  thus  n*ayant  plus  d*argent  k  esp^r;  et  les 

from  Kensington  to  Portland :    "  CVst  espritA  s  aigrissent  Tun  contre  Tautr^  de 

ai^ourd'hui  le  grand  jour  a  I'^guaid  du  plus  en  plus.**    Three  days  later  Van 

Bill  of  Indemnity.    Selon  tout  ce  que  je  Uittera  informed  the  Stat^^s  Gkncral  that 

puis  aprcndre,  il  y  aura  beauooup  de  the   excitement    about  the  Bill  of  In- 

chulcur,  ot  rien  determiner ;   ct  de   la  demnity  was  extreme. 
man i ere  que  la  chose  est  entourre,  il  n'y 
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his  wLole  seal  was  devoted.  Already  the  glory  which  he  had  CHAP, 
won  by  conducting  to  a  snccessfol  issue  the  most  important  ^  ^J'_- 
enterprise  of  that  age  was  becoming  dim.  Even  his  friends 
liad  begun  to  doubt  whether  he  really  possessed  all  that 
sagacity  and  energy  which  had  a  few  months  before  extorted 
the  unwilling  adn^iration  of  his  enemies.  But  he  would 
endure  his  splendid  slavery  no  longer.  He  would  return  to 
his  native  .country.  He  would  content  himself  with  being 
the  first  citizen  of  a  cx^mmonwealth  to  which  the  name  of 
Orange  was  dear.  As  such,  he  might  still  be  foremost  among 
those  who  were  banded  together  in  defence  of  the  liberties  of 
Europe.  As  for  the  turbulent  and  ungrateful  islanders,  who 
detested  him  because  he  would  not  let  them  tear  each  other 
in  pieces,  Mary  must  try  what  she  could  do  with  them.  She 
was  bom  on  their  soil.  She  spoke  their  language.  She  did 
not  dislike  some  parts  of  their  Liturgy,  which  they  fSancied 
to  be  essential,  and  which  to  him  seemed  at  best  harmless. 
If  she  had  littie  knowledge  of  politics  and  war,  she  had  what 
might  be  more  usefdl,  feminine  grace  and  tact,  a  sweet 
temper,  a  smile  and  a  kind  word  for  everybody.  She  might 
be  able  to  compose  the  disputes  which  distracted  the  State 
and  the  Church.  Holland,  under  his  government,  and  Eng- 
land under  hers,  might  act  cordially  together  against  the 
common  enemy. 

He  secretiy  ordered  preparations  to  be  made  for  his  voyage.  He  is  in- 
Having  done  this,  he  called  together  a  few  of  his  chief  coun-  ^?**^  ^. 

t  '  •  t  cnango  bis 

ieJJorB,  and  told  them  his  purpose.  A  squadron,  he  said,  was  intention. 
wendj  to  convey  him  to  his  country.  He  had  done  with  them. 
He  hoped  that  the  Queen  would  be  more  successful.  The 
ministers  were  thunderstruck.  For  once  all  quarrels  were 
flupended.  The  Tory  Caermarthen  on  one  side,  the  Whig 
SuewBlmiy  on  the  otiier,  expostulated  and  implored  with  a 
psOiatio  vehemence  rare  in  the  conferences  of  statesmen. 
Mmqr  tears  were  shed.  At  length  the  King  was  induced  to 
give  up,  at  least  for  the  present,  his  design  of  abdicating  the 
government.     But  he  announced  another  design  which  he 

fiilly  determined  not  to  give  up.  Since  he  was  still  to 
at  the  head  of  the  English  administration,  he  would 
go  l*<"«<>1f  to  Ireland.  He  would  try  whether  the  whole 
icgfal  authority,  strenuously  exerted  on  the  spot  where  the 

of  the  empire  was  to  be  decided,  would  suffice  to  prevent 
and  to  maintain  discipline.'^ 

iL  M. ;  tfS.  Memoir  written  hy  the  first  Lord  Lonsdale  tmoQ^  th» 
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CHAP.         That  he  had  seriously  meditated  a  retreat  to  Holland  long 

^      y_'  continued  to  be  a  secret,  not  only  to  the  multitude,  but  even 

The  Whigs  to  the  Queen.*    That  he  had  resolved  to  take  the  command 

f^^to      of  his  army  in  Ireland  was  soon  rumoured  all  over  London. 

Ireland.       It  was  known  that  his  camp  furniture  was  making,  and  that 

Sir  Christopher  Wren  was  busied  in  constaructing  a  house  of 

wood  which  wss  to  travel  about,  packed  in  two  waggons, 

and  to  be  set  up  wherever  His  Majesty  might  fix  his  quarters.t 

The  Whigs  raised  a  violent  outcry  against  the  whole  scheme. 

Not  knowing,  or  affecting  not  to  know,  that  it  had  been 

formed  by  William,  and  by  William  alone,  and  that  none  of 

his  ministers  had  dared  to  advise  him  to  encounter  the  Irish 

swords  and  the  Irish  atmosphere,  the  whole  party  confidently 

^Lffirmed  that  he  had  been  misled  by  some  tiuitor  in  the 

cabinet,  by  some  Tory  who  hated  the  Eevolution  and  all  that 

had  sprung  fix)m  the  Revolution.     Would  any  true  friend 

have  advised  His  Majesty,  infirm  in  health  as  he  was,  to 

expose  himself,  not  only  to  the  dangers  of  war,  but  to  the 

malignity  of  a  climate  which  had  recently  been  fatal  to  thou- 

sands  of  men  much  stronger  than  himself?     In  private  the 

Eing  sneered  bitterly  at  this  anxiety  for  his  safety.     It  was 

merely,  in  his  judgment,  the  anxiety  which  a  hard  master  feels 

lest  his  slaves  should  become  unfit  for  their  drudgery.     The 

Whigs,  he  wrote  to  Portland,  were  afraid  to  lose  their  tool 

before  they  had  done  their  work.     "  As  to  their  fidendship," 

he  added,  "  you  know  what  it  is  worth."     His  resolution,  he 

told  his  friend,  was  unalterably  fixed.     Everything  was  at 

stake ;  and  go  he  must,  even  though  the  Parliament  shoidd 

present  an  address  imploring  him  to  stay.J 

He  pro-  He  soon  learned  that  such  an  address  would  be  immediately 

^^.    **   moved  in  both  Houses  and  supported  by  the  whole  strength 

ment  of  the  Whig  party.     This  intelligence  satisfied  him  that  it 

was  time  to  take  a  decisive  step.     He  would  not  discard  the 

Whigs  :  but  he  would  give  them  a  lesson  of  which  they  stood 

*  Bumet«  ii.  40.  afTaire,  je  n'en  ay  point  a  attcndre,  pcr- 
t  Luttrell's     Dianr,     January     and     sonne  n  ausant  dire  st's  scntimens.     Et 

February.  Ion  commence  dt'^a  a  dire  ouvertement 

*  William  to  Portland,  Jan.  J5.  161K).  que  ce  aont  des  traitrea  qui  m'ont  cou- 
"  Les  Wiges  ont  peur  de  me  perdre  trop  seille  de  prendre  cette  resolution." 
tost,  avant  qu'ils  n'ayent  fait  avcc  moy  Jan.  §J.  "  Jc  n'ay  encore  rien  dit/* — 
ce  qu'ils  veulent:  car,  pour  leur  amitie,  he  means  to  the  Parliament^ — *'de  mon 
vous  savez  ce  qu  il  y  a  a  compter  lades-  vovage  pour  I'lrlande.  Kt  je  ne  suis 
siis  en  ce  pays  icy."  point  encore  determine  si  j*en  parlerez : 

Jan.  ^.    "  MeVoila  le  plus  embarassi  mais  je  crains  que  nonobstant  j*aurez 

du  nionde,  ne  sacbant  quel  parti  prendre,  une  adresse  pour  n'y  point  aller ;  ce  qui 

estaiit  toujours  persuade  que,  sans  que  m'embarassera  beaucoup,   puis  que  c  est 

j'sJlle  en  Irlando,  Ton  n'y  faira  rien  qui  une  n^ssit^  absolue  que    *y  aille." 

VMiJJo.    Four  avoir  du  cooieil  en  cette 
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mncli  in  need.    He  would  break  the  chain  in  which  they     CHAP. 
imagined  that  they  had  him  fast.    He  would  not  let  them  have 


the  exclusive  possession  of  power.  He  would  not  let  them 
persecute  the  vanquished  pariy.  In  their  despite,  he  would 
grant  an  amnesty  to  his  people.  In  their  despite,  he  would 
iabke  the  command  of  his  army  in  Ireland.  He  arranged  his 
plan  with  characteristic  prudence,  firmness,  and  secrecy*  A 
single  Englishman  it  was  necessary  to  trust :  for  William  was 
not  sufficiently  master  of  our  language  to  address  the  Houses 
fiom  the  throne  in  his  own  words ;  and  on  very  important 
occasions,  his  practice  was  to  write  his  speech  in  French,  and 
to  employ  a  translator.  It  is  certain  that  to  one  person,  and 
to  one  only,  the  King  confided  the  momentous  resolution  which 
lie  had  taJicen ;  and  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  this  person 
was  Caermarthen. 

On  the  twenty-seventh  of  January,  Black  Bod  knocked  at 
the  door  of  the  Commons.  The  Speaker  and  the  members 
repaired  to  the  House  of  Lords.  The  King  was  on  the  throne. 
Hie  gave  his  assent  to  the  Supply  Bill,  thanked  the  Houses  for 
it^  announced  his  intention  of  going  to  Ireland,  and  prorogued 
tibe  Kirliament.  None  could  doubt  that  a  dissolution  would 
apeedlly  follow.  As  the  concluding  words,  "  I  have  thought 
it  convenient  now  to  put  an  end  to  this  session,'*  were  uttered, 
the  Tories,  both  above  and  below  the  bar,  broke  forth  into  a 
dioat  of  joy.  The  King  meanwhile  surveyed  his  audience 
trom.  the  throne  with  that  bright  eagle  eye  which  nothing 
escaped.  He  might  be  pardoned  if  he  felt  some  little  vindic- 
im  pleasure  in  annoying  those  who  had  crueUy  annoyed  him. 
**  I  saw,"  he  wrote  to  Portland  the  next  day,  "  fitces  an  ell 
long.  I  saw  some  of  those  men  change  colour  twenty  times 
wlifle  I  was  speaking."  * 

•  Aftrwhours  after  the  prorogation,  a  hundred  and  fifty  Tory  Joy  of  the 
membeni  of  Parliament  had  a  parting  dinner  together  at  the  ^o"*'*- 
Jlpollo  Tavern  in  Fleet  Street,  before  they  set  out  for  their 
emmties.    They  were  in  better  temper  with  William  than  they 
had  been  since  his  father  in  law  had  been  turned  out  of  White- 
They  had  scarcely  recovered  from  the  joyful  surprise 


•  *  HPflluuii  to  PdztUnd,  yis^  1690;  ^es  Toris  eo  sont  hien  &!»>,  mais  poiut 

Tfli  OtHgn  to  the  SUtes  General,  samo  lea  Wig{^.    Il»  estoient  tons  fort  gurpria 

i:Ewlyn'i  Diary;  Lords' Journals,  V^'^^  .!«    ^^^    parlois,   n\vant  com- 

17.    1  viU  quote  WilUani's  own  munique  nion  dessin  qu'A  uuij  8*«u1o  per- 

I.     "Vooi  Tairez  mon   hamnpuc  «"""«'•     J^'  ^^^  des  visages  long  comme 

!<•:   ainsi  je  ne  vous   en  direr  ^"  ^^^^^^  chang^  do  couleur  vingt  fois 

Et  poor  Ics  raisons  qui  m'y  ont  P«Jndant  que  jo  parlois.    Tous  ces  par- 

^U^  jt  keMeirercz  a  vous  los  dire  ticularit^a   jusques    a    vostre  heuruMX 

i  VMtn  ntonr.    n  lemble  que  retour.'* 
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CHAP,  with  which  they  had  heard  it  announced  firom  the  throne  that 
/'  ^  the  session  was  at  an  end.  The  recollection  of  their  danger 
and  the  sense  of  their  deliverance  were  still  fresh.  They 
talked  of  repairing  to  Court  in  a  body  to  testify  their  grati- 
tude ;  but  they  were  induced  to  forego  their  intention ;  and 
not  without  cause :  for  a  great  crowd  of  squires,  after  a  revel, 
at  which  doubtless  neither  October  nor  claret  had  been  spared, 
might  have  caused  some  inconvenience  in  the  presence  cham- 
ber. Sir  John  Lowther,  who  in  wealth  and  influence  was 
inferior  to  no  country  gentleman  of  that  age,  was  deputed  to 
carry  the  thanks  of  the  assembly  to  the  palace.  He  spoke, 
he  told  the  King,  the  sense  of  a  great  body  of  honest  gentle- 
men. They  begged  His  Majesty  to  be  assured  that  they  would 
in  their  counties  do  their  best  to  serve  him ;  and  they  cor- 
dially wished  him  a  safe  voyage  to  Ireland,  a  complete  victory, 
a  speedy  return,  and  a  long  and  happy  reign.  During  the 
following  week,  many,  who  had  never  shown  their  faces  in  the 
circle  at  Saint  James's  since  the  Revolution,  went  to  kiss  the 
King's  hand.  So  warmly  indeed  did  those  who  had  liitherto 
been  regarded  as  half  Jacobites  express  their  approbation  of 
the  policy  of  the  government  that  the  thoroughgoing  Jacobites 
were  much  disgusted,  and  complained  bitterly  of  the  strange 
blindness  which  seemed  to  have  come  on  the  sons  of  the 
Church  of  England.* 

All  the  acts  of  William,  at  this  tune,  indicated  his  deter- 
mination to  restrain,  steadily  though  gently,  the  violence  of 
the  Whigs,  and  to  conciliate,  if  possible,  the  good  will  of  the 
Tories.  Several  persons  whom  the  Commons  had  thrown 
into  prison  for  treason  were  set  at  libferty  on  baiLf  The  pre- 
lates who  held  that  their  allegiance  was  still  due  to  James 
were  treated  with  a  tenderness  rare  in  the  history  of  revolu- 
tions. Within  a  week  after  the  prorogation,  the  first  of 
February  came,  the  day  on  which  those  ecclesiastics  who 
reftised  to  take  the  oaths  were  to  be  finally  deprived.  Several 
of  the  suspended  clergy,  after  holding  out  till  the  last  moment, 
swore  just  in  time  to  save  themselves  from  beggary.  But  the 
Primate  and  five  of  his  suffiugans  were  still  inflexible.  They 
consequently  forfeited  their  bishoprics:  but  Bancroft  was 
informed  that  the  King  had  not  yet  relinquished  the  hope  of 
being  able  to  make  some  arrangement  which  might  avert  the 
necessity  of  appointing  successors,  and  that  the  nonjuring 

♦  Evelyn  s  Diary ;  Claivmlon*8  Diary,     by  Dalrymple. 
Feb.  9.  1690 :  Van  Cittim  to  the  States        f  Narcissus  Luttrell's  Diazy. 
OeDenJ,  ^.'^^  ;  Jx>ns.]alc  MS.  quoted 
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prelates  might  continue  for  the  present  to  reside  in  their  CHAP, 
palaces.  Their  receivers  were  appointed  receivers  for  the  ,  * 
Crown,  and  continued  to  collect  the  revenues  of  the  vacant 
sees.^  Similar  indulgence  was  shown  to  some  divines  of  lower 
rank.  Sherlock,  in  particular,  continued,  after  his  depriva- 
tion, to  live  unmolested  in  his  ofELcial  mansion  close  to  the 
Temple  Church. 

And  now  appeared  a  proclamation  dissolving  the  Parlia-  BiBsoln- 
ment.    The  vmts  for  a  general  election  went  out ;  and  soon  ^^^ 
every  part  of  the  kingdom  was  in  a  ferment.    Yan  Citters,  who  election. 
had  resided  in  England  during  many  eventful  years,  declared 
that  he  had  never  seen  London  more  violently  agitated.t  The 
excitement  was  kept  up  by  compositions  of  all  sorts,  from 
sermons  with  sixteen  heads  down  to  jingling  street  ballads. 
Lists  of  divisions  were,  for  the  first  time  in  our  history,  prin- 
ted and  dispersed  for  the  information  of  constituent  bodies. 
Two  of  these  lists  may  still  be  seen  in  old  libraries.    One  of 
tlie  two,  circulated  by  the  Whigs,  contained  the  names  of  those 
Tories  who  had  voted  against  declaring  the  throne  vacant. 
The  other,  circulated  by  the  Tories,  contained  the  names  of 
those  Whigs  who  had  supported  the  Sacheverell  clause. 

It  0oon  became  clear  that  public  feeling  had  undergone  a 
great  change  during  the  year  which  had  elapsed  since  the 
Convention  had  met :  and  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  this 
dumge  was,  at  least  in  part,  the  natural  consequence  and  the 
jost  punishment  of  the  intemperate  and  vindictive  conduct  of 
the  Whigs.  Of  the  City  of  London  they  thought  themselves 
sure.  The  livery  had  in  the  preceding  year  returned  four 
niloas  Whigs  without  a  contest.  But  all  the  four  had  voted 
for  the  Sacheverell  clause  ;  and  by  that  clause  many  of  the 
oierchant  princes  of  Lombard  Street  and  Cornhill,  men  power- 
lU  in  the  twelve  great  companies,  men  whom  the  .goldsmiths 
foDowed  humbly,  hat  in  hand,  up  and  down  the  arcades  of  the 
Bojal  Exchange,  would  have  been  turned  with  all  indignity 
<mk  of  the  Court  of  Aldermen  and  out  of  the  Common  Council. 
Ihe  tfaroggle  was  for  life  or  death.  No  exertions,  no  artifices, 
wote  ^ared.  William  wrote  to  Portland  that  the  Whigs  of 
the  dfyj  in  their  despair,  stuck  at  nothing,  and  that,  as  they 
COf  they  would  soon  stand  as  much  in  need  of  an  Act  of 
aa  the  Tories.  Four  Tories  however  were  returned, 
ibfti  by  to  decisive  a  majority  that  the  Tory  who  stood 
polled  four  hundred  votes  more  than  the  Whig  who 


•  Clarendon's  Diary,  Feb.  11.  1690. 
t  Tm  CSltnt  to  the  Sutca  General,  Februaiy  |}.  1690 ;  Erelyn's  Diaiy. 
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CHAP,  stood  highest.^  The  Sherifis,  desiring  to  defer  as  long  as 
-  ^y*  .  possible  the  triumph  of  their  enemies,  granted  a  scrutiny. 
But,  though  the  majority  was  diminished,  the  result  was  not 
afifected-t  At  Westminster,  two  opponents  of  the  Sacheverell 
clause  were  elected  without  a  contest,  j:  But  nothing  indicated 
more  strongly  the  disgusts  excited  by  the  proceedings  of  the 
late  House  of  Commons  than  what  passed  in  the  University 
of  Cambridge.  Newton  retired  to  his  quiet  observatory  over 
the  gate  of  Trinity  College.  Two  Tories  were  returned  by  an 
overwhelming  majority.  At  the  head  of  the  poll  was  Sawyer, 
who  had,  but  a  few  days  before,  been  excepted  from  the  In- 
demniiy  Bill  and  expelled  firom  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
records  of  the  University  contain  curious  proofs  that  the 
unwise  severity  with  which  he  had  been  treated  had  raised  au 
enthusiastie  feeling  in  his  £ivour.  Newton  voted  for  Sawyer ; 
and  this  remarkable  £ict  justifies  us  in  believing  that  the  great 
philosopher,  in  whose  genius  and  virtue  the  Whig  party  justly 
glories,  had  seen  the  headstrong  and  revengefdl  conduct  of 
that  party  with  concern  and  disapprobation.§ 

It  was  soon  plain  that  the  Tories  would  have  a  majority  in 
the  new  House. of  Commons. ||  All  the  leading  Whigs  how- 
ever obtained  seats,  with  one  exception.  John  Hampden  was 
excluded,  and  was  regretted  only  >by  the  nnost  intolerant  and 
unreasonable  members  of  his  party .^ 
Ch^s  rpj^g  King  meanwhile  was  making,  in  almost  every  depart- 

ecutiye  de-  ment  of  the  executive  government,  a  change  corresponding  to 

partmentfl. 

*  William  to  Portland,  ^^  1690  ;  says,  "  Entre  ces  mcmbres  de  la  Cham- 
Van  Citters  to  the  States  General,  bre  Basse  Atoit  un  certain  hommc  hardy, 
March  W*r. ;  Narcissus  Lattrell's  Diary.  opiniAtre,  et  z^e  4  rexoes  poiur  aa  cre- 

t  Van  Citters,  March  Vt.  1690;  Nar-  ancoj  <^°  lappello  Embden,  6galeracnt 

Cissiis  Luttrell's  Diarv.  daneereux  par  son   esprit  et  par  son 

\  Van  Citters  to  the  States  General,  <^\  .  .  .  Je  ne  trouvay  point  de  che- 

March  ii-  1090.  ™*°  P^"^  court  jwur  me  dehvrerdecftte 

J  The  votes \rpre  for  Sawj-er  165,  traverse  que  de  casser  le  parlement,  en 
for  Finch  141,  for  Bennet,  whom  I  sup-  convoquer  un  autre,  et  empescher  que  cet 
pose  to  have  bt^n  a  Whip,  87.  At  tlio  nomme,  qm  me  faisoit  tant  dombrages. 
University  fver>'  v<j>r  delivers  his  vote  »«  fust  nomm6  pour  nn  des  deputez 
inwritini  One  of  the  votes  ^ven  on  »«  no'JV^l  parbjment."  "Aiiwi,"  says 
this  occasion  is  in  the  following  wonU,  ^^e  ^Jhost,  »  cette  cassation  de  parle- 
"lieiirifus  Jenketf,  tx  amure  jiiatitiae,  ment  qm  a  fait  tant  de  bruit  et  a  pro- 
oliffit  virum  consultissimum  Robertum  duit  tant  de  raisonnemens  et  do  sp^la- 
Sdwvor  "  tions,  n  estoit  que  pour  exdure  Embden. 
"'  \  *Van  Citters  to  the  States  General,  ^»»«  s'il  estoit  si  adroit  et  si  z*l^,  corn- 
March  V*  1690  ment  as-tu  pu  trouTcr  le  moyen  de  le 
'  •;  It  U  amusing  to  see  how  absuitlly  W  exclure  du  norabre  des  deputez?" 
foreign  pamphleteers,  ignorant  of  the  To  this  sensible  question  the  KinR  re- 
real  state  of  things  in  Enjrland,  ex-  pl?««.  not  Tery  exphcitly,  "Ilmafalln 
aggerat^i  the  importance  of  John  Hamp.  ^a"?  d  ^tTanges  manoeuvres  pour  en 
den.  whose  name  they  could  not  spell.  ▼««»'  *  ^^t,  — L'Ombre  de  Monmouth, 
In  a  French  Dialogue  between  William  1690. 
aitd  the  Ghost  of  Monmouth,  William 
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the  chaii^  which  the  general  election  was  making  in  the  CHAP. 
composition  of  the  legislature.  Still,  however,  he  did  not  .  _  ^'  ^ 
think  of  forming  what  is  now  called  a  ministry.  He  still 
reserved  to  himself  more  especially  the  direction  of  foreign 
affairs,  and  he  superintended  with  minute  attention  all  the 
preparations  for  the  approaching  campaign  in  Ireland.  In 
hiB  confidential  letters  he  complained  that  he  had  to  perform, 
with  little  or  no  assistance,  the  task  of  organising  the  dis- 
organised military  establishments  of  the  kingdom.  The  work, 
he  said,  was  heavy ;  but  it  must  be  done ;  for  everything 
depended  on  it.^  In  general,  the  government  was  still  a 
government  by  independent  departments ;  and  in  almost  every 
department  Whigs  and  Tories  were  still  mingled,  though  not 
exactly  in  the  old  proportions.  The  Whig  element  had  deci- 
dedly predominated  in  1689.  The  Tory  element  predominated 
tlMmgh  not  very  decidedly,  in  1690. 

TTitlifft'r  had  laid  down  the  Privy  Seal.  It  was  offered  to 
CSiesterfield,  a  Tory  who  had  voted  in  the  Convention  for  a 
BegeBcy.  But  Chesterfield  refused  to  quit  his  country  house 
and  gardens  in  Derbyshire  for  the  Court  and  the  Council 
Ghaaiber;  and  the  Privy  Seal  was  put  into  Commission.f 
Oaefmorihen  was  now  the  chief  adviser  of  the  crown  on  all 
matters  relating  to  the  internal  administration  and  to  the 
>ment  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament.  The  white 
and  the  immense  power  which  accompanied  the  white 
William  was  still  determined  never  to  entrust  to  any 


tnkjecL  Caermarthen  therefore  continued  to  be  Lord  Presi-  Caermar- 
dent;  but  he  took  possession  of  a  suite  of  apartments  in  Saint  ^^^.  ^^ 
Jaxaee's  Palace  which  was  considered  as  peculiarly  belonging 
tD-the  Prime  Minister.}  He  had,  during  the  preceding  year, 
pleaded  ill  health  as  an  excuse  for  seldom  appearing  at  the 
Coaaeil  Board ;  and  the  plea  was  not  without  foundation :  for 
^m  digestive  organs  had  some  morbid  peculiarities  which 
PW*l1^  the  whole  CoUege  of  Physicians :  his  complexion  was 
Kfids  bis  frame  was  meagre;  and  his  face,  handsome  and 
JBUDeotnal  as  it  was,  had  a  haggard  look  which  indicated  the 

*  "A  present  tout  d^pcndra  d'un  bon  himself;  Halifax  to  Chesterfield,  Feb. 

i«B0ls«iIriaDde;  eti  quoy  il  faut  que  6.;    Chesterfield   to   Halifax,    Feb.   S. 

Jt  mfiyyIiqBe  entiizement  pour  r^gler  le  The  editor  of  the  letters  of  the  second 

lipB^qiie  je  puii  toutte  chose Earl  of  Chesterfield,  not  alloviug  for  the 

Jt,lQM  MKwre  que  je  ii*aj  pas  pcu  sur  change  of  stvle,  has  misplaced  this  oor> 

Pl^  Wtent  auiti  mal  assist  J  que  je  respondence  by  a  year. 

'-^^nffiamloPoitland,  ny^  1690.        I  Van  Citters  to  the  SUtea  Qeneral, 


t  Ite  Oitten,  Fob.  iJ.  lejj^';    Me-    F«l>-  H-  1^90. 
W^-if  Clw  BmiX  of  Chesterfield,  bj 
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CHAP,     lestieesnesfl  of  pain  as  well  as  the  restlessness  of  ambition.* 

^  As  soon,  however,  as  he  was  once  more  minister,  he  applied 

himself  strenuously  to  business,  and  toOed,  every  day,  and  all 

day  long,  with  an  energy  which  amazed  everybody  who  saw 

his  ghastly  countenance  and  tottering  gait. 

Though  he  could  not  obtain  for  himself  the  office  of  Lord 
Treasurer,  his  influence  at  the  Treasury  was  great.  Mon- 
mouth, the  First  Commissioner,  and  Delamere,  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  two  of  the  most  violent  Whigs  in  England, 
quitted  their  seats.  On  this,  as  on  many  other  occasions,  it 
appeared  that  they  had  nothing  but  their  Whiggism  in 
common.  The  volatile  Monmouth,  sensible  that  he  had  none 
of  the  qualities  of  a  financier,  seems  to  have  taken  no  personal 
offence  at  being  removed  firom  a  place  which  he  never  ought 
to  have  occupied.  He  thankfully  accepted  a  pension,  which 
his  profuse  habits  made  necessary  to  him,  and  still  continued 
to  attend  Councils,  to  frequent  the  Court,  and  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  a  Lord  of  the  Bedchamber.f  He  also  tried  to  make 
himself  useful  in  military  business,  which  he  understood,  if 
not  well,  yet  better  than  most  of  his  brother  nobles :  and  he 
professed,  during  a  few  months,  a  great  regard  for  Ca«rmar- 
then.  Delamere  was  in  a  very  different  mood.  It  was  in 
vain  that  his  services  were  overpaid  with  honours  and  riches. 
He  was  created  Earl  of  Warrington.  He  obtained  a  grant  of 
all  the  lands  that  could  be  discovered  belonging  to  Jesuits  in 
five  or  six  counties.  A  demand  made  by  him  on  account  of 
expenses  incurred  at  the  tune  of  the  Bevolution  was  allowed ; 
and  he  carried  with  him  into  retirement  as  the  reward  of  his 
patriotic  exertions  a  large  sum  which  the  State  could  ill 
spare.  But  his  anger  was  not  to  be  so  appeased ;  and  to  the 
end  of  his  life  he  continued  to  complain  bitterly  of  the  in- 
gratitude with  which  he  and  his  party  had  been  treated.^ 

*  A  strange  peculiarity  of  his  con-  f  Monmonth'a  pension  and  the  good 

stitntion  is  mentioned  in  an  aoooont  of  nnderstanding  between    him    and   the 

him  which  was  published  a  few  months  Court  are  mentiofied  in  a  letter  from  a 

after  his  death.    See  the  folnme  en-  Jacobite  agent  in  England,  which  is  in 

titled    **  Lives  and  Characters  of  the  the  Arehires  of  the  French  War  OfHoe. 

most  niostrioas  Persons,  British  and  The  date  is  April  A.  1690. 

Foreign,  who  died  in  the  year  1712."  1  The  grants  of  land  obtained   bj 

So  early  as  the  days  of  Charles  the  Delamfre  are  mentioned  br  Narossns 

Second/  the  leanness  and  ghastliness  of  Lattrell.    It  appears  from  the  Trtmmaj 

Caermarthen  were  among  the  £iToiirite  Letter  Book  of  1690  that  Delamere  ood- 

topics  of  Whig  satirists.    Li  a  ballad  tinned  to  dnn  the  goremment  formooej 

entitled  the  Chequer  Inn  are  these  lines:  after  his  retirement.    As  to  his  general 

•*  Be  b  an  stiff  ma  uj  t^V»,  character  it  would  not  be  safe  to  trust 

And  leaner,  Didc,  than  anj  nke :  the  representations  of  his  enemies.     But 

And^on^  "St  ad^r  of     all  ^**  ^^'^  writings,  and  the  admissions  of 

BetaM^^miKuMSflntoWhtteluU.  ^«  ^»^«  ^^^    preached  his  funeral 

H0  lookM  like  Uid  of  gaoL**  sermon,  show  that  his  temper  was  not 
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Sir  John  Lowther  became  first  Lord  of  the  Treaenirj,  and     CHAP. 
was  the  person  on  whom  Caermarthen  chiefly  relied  for  the  .  _  ^/ •  _^ 
condnct  of  the  ostensible  business  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Sir  John 
liOwther  was  a  man  of  ancient  descent,  ample  estate,  and  ^* 

great  parliamentary  interest.  Though  not  an  old  man,  he 
was  an  old  senator :  for  he  had,  before  he  was  of  age,  suc- 
ceeded his  father  as  knight  of  the  shire  for  Westmoreland. 
In  truth  the  representation  of  Westmoreland  was  almost  as 
much  one  of  the  hereditaments  of  the  Lowther  family  as 
Lowther  Hall.  Sir  John's  abilities  were  respectable:  his 
manners,  though  sarcastically  noticed  in  contemporary  lam- 
poons as  too  formal,  were  eminently  courteous :  his  personal 
coiorage  he  was  but  too  ready  to  prove :  his  morals  were 
irreproachable :  his  time  was  divided  between  respectable 
labours  and  respectable  pleasures :  his  chief  business  was  to 
attend  the  House  of  Commons  and  to  preside  on  the  Bench 
of  Justice :  his  favourite  amusements  were  reading  and  gar- 
dening. In  opinions  he  was  a  very  moderate  Tory.  He  was 
attached  to  hereditary  monarchy  and  to  the  Established 
duiich :  but  he  had  concurred  in  the  Revolution:  he  had  no 
miiirivinCT  touchinGf  the  title  of  William  and  Mary :  he  had 
ZSTXgiB^ce^  them  without  aiiy  mental  reservation ; 
and  he  appears  to  have  strictly  kept  his  oath.  Between  him 
and  Caermarthen  there  was  a  close  connection.  They  had 
acted  together  cordially  in  the  Northern  insiurection ;  and 
tiiflj  agreed  in  their  political  views,  as  nearly  as  a  very 
emming  statesman  and  a  very  honest  country  gentleman 
could  be  expected  to  agree.^  By  Caermarthen's  influence 
Lcmther  was  now  raised  to  one  of  the  most  important  places 
in  the  kingdom.  Unfortunately  it  was  a  place  requiring 
q[iia]ita68  very  different  from  those  which  suffice  to  make  a 
valuable  county  member  and  chairman  of  quarter  sessions. 
The  tongue  of  the  new  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  was  not 
•nAeiently  ready,  nor  was  his  temper  sufficiently  callous  for 


fk»  aort  gentle.    Clarendon    remarks  1>ccn  printed,  though  I  believe  not  pub- 

(Dml    17*    1688)    that  a  little    thing  lishea.     A  copy  of  the  other  is  among 

'^    *  to  pot  Lord  Delamere   into  a  the  Mackintosh  MSS.    Something  I  have 

Itt  the  poem  entitled  the  King  taken  from  contemporary  satires.    That 

Delsmere  is  described  as —  I>owther  was  too  ready  to  expose  his 

eren  when  preferred."  life  in  private  encounters  is  sufficiently 

Ikimished  a  subject  for  proved  by  the  fact  that,  when  he  was 

First  Lora  of  the  Treasury,  he  accepted 

a  mind  dUtrncted  show ;  »  challenge  from  a  custom  house  officer 

i  apon  hU  brow."  whom  he  had  dismissed.     There  was  • 

*  J^  attion  of  Lowther  s  character  duel ;  and  Lowther  was  severely  wounded. 

iMlMB^hliitffiBfBied  from  two  papers  This   event  is  mentioned  in  LuttieirB 

^mtm  hf  MwMiilf  ooe  of  which  has  Diar}-,  April  1691. 

file  Q 
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CHAP,     his  post.     He  had  neither  adroitness  to  parry,  nor  fortitude 
^    ^'  ^  to  endure,  the  gibes  and  reproaches  to  which,  in  his  new  cha- 
racter of  courtier  and  placeman,  he  was  exposed.     There  was 
also  something  to  be  done  which  he  was  too  scrupulous  to  do ; 
something  which  had  never  been  done  by  Wolsey  or  Burleigh ; 
something  which  has  never  been  done  by  any  English  states- 
man of  our  generation ;  but  which,  from  the  time  of  Charles 
the  Second  to  the  time  of  Greorge  the  Third,  was  one  of  the 
most  important  parts  of  the  business  of  a  minister. 
Bi86  and         The  history  of  the  rise,  progress,  and  decline  of  parliameut- 
5?™^-    ^^  corruption  in  England  still  remains  to  be  written.     No 
mentaiy      subject  has  Called  forth  a  greater  quantity  of  eloquent  vitu- 
J^^^5^®°   peration  and  stinging  sarcasm.    Three  generations  of  serious 
land.  and  of  sportive  writers  wept  and  laughed  over  the  venality  of 

the  senate.  That  venality  was  denounced  on  the  hustings, 
anathematised  from  the  pulpit,  and  burlesqued  on  the  stage ; 
was  attacked  by  Pope  in  brilliant  verse,  and  by  Bolingbroke  in 
stately  prose,  by  Swift  with  savage  hatred,  and  by  Gray  with 
festive  malice.  The  voices  of  Tories  and  Whigs,  of  Johnson 
and  Akenside,  of  Smollett  and  Fielding,  contributed  to  swell 
the  cry.  But  none  of  those  who  railed  or  of  those  who  jested 
took  the  trouble  to  verify  the  phenomena,  or  to  trace  them  to 
the  real  causes. 

Sometimes  the  evil  was  imputed  to  the  depravity  of  a  par- 
ticular minister :  but,  when  he  had  been  driven  from  power, 
and  when  those  who  had  most  loudly  accused  him  governed 
in  his  stead,  it  was  found  that  the  change  of  men  had  pro- 
duced no  change  of  system.  Sometimes  the  evil  was  im- 
puted to  the  degeneracy  of  the  national  character.  Luxury  and 
cupidity,  it  was  said,  had  produced  in  our  country  the  same 
effect  which  they  had  produced  of  old  in  the  Boman  republic. 
The  modem  Englishman  was  to  the  Englishman  of  the  six- 
teenth century  what  Verres  and  Curio  were  to  Dentatus  and 
Fabricius.  Those  who  held  this  language  were  as  ignorant 
and  shallow  as  people  generally  are  who  extol  the  past  at  the 
expense  of  the  present.  A  man  of  sense  would  have  perceived 
that,  if  the  English  of  the  time  of  Greorge  the  Second  had 
really  been  more  sordid  and  dishonest  than  their  fore&thers, 
the  deterioration  would  not  have  shown  itself  in  one  place 
alone.  The  progress  of  judicial  venality  and  of  official  venality 
would  have  kept  pace  with  the  progress  of  parliamentary 
venality.  But  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that,  while  the 
legislature  was  becoming  more  and  more  venal,  the  courts 
c{  law  and  the  public   offices  were  becoming  purer  and 
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pnier.  The  representatives  of  the  people  were  undoubtedly  CHAP, 
more  mercenary  in  the  days  of  Hardwicke  and  Pelham  than  ._  ,  ',^ 
in  the  days  of  tiie  Tudors.  But  the  Chancellors  of  the  Tudors 
took  plate,  jewels,  and  purses  of  broad  pieces,  from  suitors 
without  scruple  or  shame ;  and  Hardwicke  would  have  com- 
mitted for  contempt  any  suitor  who  had  dared  to  bring  him  a 
present.  The  Treasurers  of  the  Tudors  raised  princely  for- 
tunes by  the  sale  of  places,  titles,  and  pardons ;  and  Pelham 
would  have  ordered  his  servants  to  turn  out  of  his  house  any 
man  who  had  offered  him  money  for  a  peerage  or  a  commis- 
aionership  of  customs.  It  is  evident,  therefore  that  the  pre- 
valence of  corruption  in  the  Parliament  cannot  be  ascribed  to 
a  general  depravation  of  morals.  The  taint  was  local :  we 
must  look  for  some  local  cause ;  and  such  a  cause  will  with- 
oat  difficulty  be  found. 

Under  our  ancient  sovereigns  the  House  of  Commons  rarely 
interfered  with  the  executive  administration.  The  Speaker 
was  charged  not  to  let  the  members  meddle  with  matters  of 
State.  If  any  gentleman  was  very  troublesome,  he  was  cited 
befiire  the  Privy  Council,  interrogated,  reprimanded,  and  sent 
ta  meditate  on  his  undutiful  conduct  in  the  Tower.  The 
Oommons  did  their  best  to  protect  themselves  by  keeping 
ifaeir  deliberations  secret,  by  excluding  strangers,  by  making 
ft  a  crime  to  repeat  out  of  doors  what  had  passed  witiiin  doors. 
But  these  precautions  were  of  small  avail.  In  so  large  an 
anembly  there  were  always  talebearers,  ready  to  carry  the  evil 
Import  of  their  brethren  to  the  palace.  To  oppose  the  Court 
mm  therefore  a  service  of  serious  danger.  In  those  days, 
of  oaarBe,  there  was  little  or  no  buying  of  votes.  For  an 
hODBti  man  was  not  to  be  bought,  and  it  was  much  cheaper  ta 
intiiiiidate  or  to  coerce  a  knave  than  to  buy  him. 

Vor  a  very  different  reason  there  has  been  no  direct  buying^ 
of  TOtos  within  the  memory  of  the  present  generation.  The 
Hboie  of  Commons  is  now  supreme  in  the  State,  but  is  account- 
able ta  the  nation.  Even  those  members  who  are  not  chosen 
Ijlllge  oonstituent  bodies  are  kept  in  awe  by  public  opinion. 
SvQijUiingis  printed:  everything  is  discussed :  every  material 
iMKd  ottered  in  debate  is  read  by  a  million  of  people  on  the 
Within  a  few  hours  after  an  important  division,  the 
of  ibe  majority  and  the  minority  are  scanned  and  ana- 
^^pvedl  bt  every  town  from  Plymouth  to  Inverness.  If  a  name 
-fci  ftvnd  where  it  ought  not  to  be,  the  apostate  is  certain  to 

in  sharp  language  of  the  promises  which  he  has 

and  of  the  professions  which  he  has  belied.    kVi  ^i^^ 

q2 
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OHAP.     sent,  therefore,  the  best  way  in  which  a  goyemment  can 
^_    ,      -  secure  the  support  of  a  majority  of  the  representative  body  is 
by  gaining  the  confidence  of  the  nation. 

But  between  the  time  when  our  Parliaments  ceased  to  be 
controlled  by  royal  prerogative  and  the  time  when  they  began 
to  be  constantly  and  effectually  controlled  by  public  opinion 
there  was  a  long  intenraL  After  the  restoration,  no  goyem- 
ment ventured  to  return  to  those  methods  by  which,  before  the 
civil  vmr,  the  freedom  of  deliberation  had  been  restrained.  A 
member  could  no  longer  be  called  to  account  for  his  harangues 
or  his  votes.  He  might  obstruct  the  passing  of  bills  of 
supply:  he  might  arraign  the  whole  foreign  policy  of  the 
counisy :  he  might  lay  on  the  table  articles  of  impeachment 
against  all  the  chief  ministers ;  and  he  ran  not  the  smallest 
risk  of  being  treated  as  Morrice  had  been  treated  by  Elizabeth, 
or  Eliot  by  Charles  the  First.  The  senator  now  stood  in  no 
awe  of  the  Court.  Nevertheless  all  the  defences  behind  which 
the  feeble  Parliaments  of  the  sixteenth  century  had  entrenched 
themselves  against  the  attacks  of  prerogative  were  not  only 
still  kept  up,  but  were  extended  and  strengthened.  No  poli- 
tician seems  to  have  been  aware  that  these  defences  were  no 
longer  needed  for  their  original  purpose,  and  had  begun 
to  serve  a  purpose  very  different.  The  rules  which  had 
been  originally  designed  to  secure  faithful  representatives 
against  the  displeasure  of  the  Sovereign,  now  operated  to 
secure  unfaithful  representatives  against  the  displeasure  of 
the  people,  and  proved  much  more  effectual  for  the  latter  end 
than  they  had  ever  been  for  the  former.  It  was  natural,  it 
waa  inevitable,  that,  in  a  legpudative  body  emancipated  from 
the  restraints  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  not  yet  subjected 
to  the  restraints  of  the  nineteenth  century,  in  a  legplslative 
body  which  feared  neither  the  Sling  nor  the  public,  there 
should  be  corruption. 

The  plague  spot  began  to  be  visible  and  palpable  in  the 
days  of  the  Cabal.  Clifford,  the  boldest  and  fiercest  of  the 
wicked  Five,  had  the  merit  of  discovering  that  a  noisy 
patriot,  whom  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  send  to  prison, 
might  be  turned  into  a  courtier  by  a  goldsmith's  note. 
Clifford's  example  was  followed  by  his  successors.  It  soon 
became  a  proverb  that  a  Parliament  resembled  a  pump.  Often, 
the  wits  said,  when  a  pump  appears  to  be  dry,  if  a  very  small 
quantity  of  water  is  poured  in,  a  great  quantity  of  water 
gushes  out :  and  so,  when  a  Parliament  appears  to  be  nig- 
g&rdly,  ten  thousand  pounds  judiciously  given  in  bribes  will 
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often  produce  a  million  in  supplies.      The  evil  was  not     CHAP, 
diminished,  nay,  it  was  aggravated, by  that  Bevolution  which  -_   ,  *  ^ 
freed  our  country  from  so  many  other  evils.    The  House  of 
Commons  was  now  more  powerful  than  ever  as  against  the 
Crown,  and  yet  was  not  more  strictly  responsible  than  for- 
merly to  the  nation.     The  government  had  a  new  motive  for 
baying  the  members ;  and  the  members  had  no  new  motive 
for  refusing  to  sell  themselves.   William,  indeed,  had  an  aver- 
sion to  bribery :  he  resolved  to  abstain  frt>m  it ;  and  during 
the  first  year  of  his  reign,  he  kept  his  resolution.    Unhappily 
the  events  of  that  year  did  not  encourage  him  to  persevere  in 
his  good  intentions.    As  soon  as  Caermarthen  was  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  internal  administration  of  the  reahn,  a  com- 
plete change  took  place.     He  was  in  truth  no  novice  in  the 
art  of  purchasing  votes.    He  had,  sixteen  years  before,  suc- 
ceeded Clifford  at  the  Treasury,  had  inherited  Clifford's  tac- 
iios,  had  improved  upon  them,  and  had  employed  them  to  an 
ertent  which  would  have  amazed  the  inventor.     From  the 
dttjr  on  which  Caermarthen  was  called  a  second  time  to  the  chief 
dirBction  of  affairs,  parliamentary  corruption  continued  to  be 
fiietised,  with  scarcely  any  intermission,  by  a  long  succes- 
aon  of  statesmen,  till  tiie  close  of  the  American  war.  Neither 
of  the  great  English  parties  can  justiy  charge  the  other  with 
say  peculiar  guilt  on  this  account.    The  Tories  were  the  first 
triftO  introduced  the  system  and  the  last  who  clung  to  it :  but 
it  attained  its  greatest  vigour  in  the  time  of  Whig  ascend- 
The  extent  to  which  parliamentary  support  was  bar- 
for  money  cannot  be  with  any  precision  ascertained. 
Bat  ik  seems  probable  that  the  number  of  hirelings  was 
gwatly  exaggerated  by  vulgar  report,  and  was  never  large, 
IImxii^  often  sufficient  to  turn  the  scale  on  important  divi- 
An  unprincipled  minister  eagerly  accepted  the  ser- 
of  these  mercenaries.      An  honest  minister  reluctantly 
sriJiinillnd^  for  the  sake  of  the  commonwealth,  to  what  he  con- 
a  shameful  and  odious  extortion.      But  during 
jesrs  every  minister,  whatever  his  personal  character 
be,  consented,  willingly  or  unwillingly,  to  manage  the 
in  the  only  way  in  which  the  Parliament  could 
he  managed.    It  at  length  became  as  notorious  that 
was  a  market  for  votes  at  the  Treasury  as  that  there 
maiicetfor  cattie  in  Smithfield.  Numerous  demagogues 
of  power  declaimed  against  this  vile  traffic :  but  every  one 
dsmsgogues,  as  soon  as  he  was  in  power,  found  him- 
iwan  hj  a  kind  of  fatality  to  engage  in  that  traffic,  or  at 
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CHAP,     least  to  conniye  at  it.    Now  and  then  perhaps  a  man  who  had 
^    ^'      romantic  notions  of  public  virtue  refnsed  to  be  himself  the 


paymaster  of  the  corrupt  crew,  and  averted  his  eyes  while  his 
less  scrupulous  colleagues  did  that  which  he  knew  to  be  indis- 
pensable, and  yet  felt  to  be  degrading.  But  the  instances  of 
this  prudery  were  rare  indeed*  The  doctrine  generally  re- 
ceived, even  among  upright  and  honourable  politicians,  was 
that  it  was  shameful  to  receive  bribes,  but  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  distribute  them.  It  is  a  remarkable  &ct  that  the  evil 
reached  the  greatest  height  during  the  administration  of 
Henry  Pelham,  a  statesman  of  good  intentions,  of  spotless 
morals  in  private  life,  and  of  exemplary  disinterestedness.  It 
is  not  difficult  to  guess  by  what  arguments  he  and  other  well 
meaning  men,  who,  like  him,  followed  the  &shion  of  their  age, 
quieted  their  consciences.  No  casuist,  however  severe,  has 
denied  that  it  may  be  a  duty  to  give  what  it  is  a  crime  to 
take.  It  was  infamous  in  Jeffreys  to  demand  money  for  the 
lives  of  the  unhappy  prisoners  whom  he  tried  at  Dorchester 
and  Taunton.  But  it  was  not  infamous,  nay,  it  was  laudable, 
in  the  kinsmen  and  fidends  of  a  prisoner  to  contribute  of  their 
substance  in  order  to  make  up  a  purse  for  Jeffreys.  The 
Sallee  rover,  who  threatened  to  bastinado  a  Christian  captive 
to  death  imless  a  ransom  was  forthcoming,  was  an  odious 
ruffian.  But  to  ransom  a  Christian  captive  from  a  Sallee 
rover  was,  not  merely  an  innocent,  but  a  highly  meritorious 
act.  It  is  improper  in  such  cases  to  use  the  word  corruption. 
Those  who  receive  the  filthy  lucre  are  corrupt  already.  He 
who  bribes  them  does  not  make  them  wicked :  he  finds  them 
so ;  and  he  merely  prevents  their  evil  propensities  from  pro- 
ducing evil  effects.  And  might  not  the  same  plea  be  urged 
in  defence  of  a  minister  who,  when  no  other  expedient  would 
avail,  paid  greedy  and  lowminded  members  of  parliament  not 
to  ruin  their  country? 

It  was  by  some  such  reasoning  as  this  that  the  scruples  of 
William  were  overcome.  Honest  Burnet,  with  the  uncourtly 
courage  which  distinguished  him,  ventured  to  remonstrate 
with  the  King.  "Nobody,"  William  answered,  "hates 
briber}'  more  than  I.  But  I  have  to  do  with  a  set  of  men 
who  must  be  managed  in  this  vile  way  or  not  at  all.  I  must 
strain  a  point ;  or  the  country  is  lost."* 
John  It  was  necessary  for  the  Lord  President  to  have  in  the 

'^*^'^^-       House  of  Commons  an  agent  for  the  purchase  of  members ; 
and  Lowther  was  both  too  awkward  and  too  scrupulous  to  be 
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such  an  agent.    But  a  man  in  whom  crafb  and  profligacy     CHAP, 
were  tmited  in  a  high  degree  was  without  difficulty  found.  .„   ,  '  ^ 
This  was  the  Master  of  the  EoUs,  Sir  John  Trevor,  who  had 
been  Speaker  in  the  single  Parliament  held  by  James.    High 
as  Trevor  had  risen  in  the  world,  there  were  people  who 
could   still  remember  him  a  strange  looking  clerk  in  the 
Inner  Temple.     Indeed,  nobody  who  had  ever  seen  him  was 
likely  to  forget  him.     For  his   grotesque  features  and  his 
hideous  squint  were  far  beyond  the  reach  of  caricature.     His 
parts,  which  were  quick  and  vigorous,  had  enabled  him  early 
to  master  the  science  of  chicane.     Gambling  and  betting 
were  his  amusements ;   and  out  of  these  amusements  he 
contrived  to  extract  much  business  in  the  way  of  his  profes- 
sion.    For  his  opinion  on  a  question  arising  out  of  a  wager 
or  a  game  at  chance  had  as  much  authority  as  a  judgment  of 
any  court  in  Westminster  Hall.    He  soon  rose  to  be  one  of 
ihe    boon    companions  whom  Jef&eys    hugged   in  fits  of 
mmn^lliTi  fiiicndship  over  the  bottle  at  night,  and  cursed  and 
leriled  in  court  on  the  morrow.    Under  such  a  teacher, 
Trevor  rapidly  became  a  proficient  in  that  peculiar  kind  of 
xlietoric  which  had  enlivened  the  trials  of  Baxter  and  of  Alice 
Lisle.    Beport  indeed  spoke  of  some  scolding  matches  be- 
tween the  Chancellor  and  his  friend,  in  which  the  disciple 
had  been  not  less  voluble  and  scurrilous  than  the  master. 
These  contests,  however,  did  not  take  place  till  the  younger 
adventurer  had  attained  riches  and  dignities  such  that  he  no 
kmger  stood  in  need  of  the  patronage  which  had  raised  him.^ 
kmnmg  High  Churchmen  Trevor,  in  spite  of  his  notorious 
moat  of  principle,  had  at  this  time   a  certain  popularity, 
idiich  hd  seems  to  have  owed  chiefly  to  their  conviction  that, 
bowever  insincere  he  might  be  in  general,  his  hatred  of  the 
diWPiit4iin  was  genuine  and  hearty.     There  was  little  doubt 
fhai^  in  a  House  of  Commons  in  which  the  Tories  had  a 
Bygoority,  he  might  easily,  with  tlie  support  of  the  Court,  be 
^V^Mffi  Speaker.     He  was  impatient  to  be  again  in  his  old 
pofll^  which  he  well  knew  how  to  make   one   of  the   most 
h^flrifijiwft  in  the  kingdom ;  and  he  willingly  imdertook  that 
>eetot  and  shameful  office  for  which  Lowther  was  altogether 
unqualified. 

Bushazd  Hampden  was  appointed  Chancellor  of  the  £x- 
This  appointment  was  probably  intended  as   a 
of  zoyal  gratitude  for  the  moderation  of  his  conduct^ 

•  Baser  North's  Life  of  Qoildfoid. 
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CHAP,     and  for  the  attempts  which  he  had  made  to  curb  the  violence 

.    ^'  ^  of  his  Whig  fidends,  and  especially  of  his  son. 

Godolphin       Godolphin  Yolnntaiily  left  the  Treasuiy ;  why,  we  are  not 

'*'"**'       informed.    We  can  scarcely  doubt  that  the  dissolution  and 

the  result  of  the  general   election  must  have  given  him 

pleasure.     For  his  political  opinions  leaned  towards  Toryism ; 

and  he  had,  in  the  late  reign,  done  some  things  which, 

though  not  veiy  heinous,  stood  in  need  of  an  indemnity.     It 

is  probable  that  he  did  not  think  it  compatible  witii  his 

personal  dignity  to  sit  at  the  Board  below  Lowther,  who  was 

in  rank  his  inferior.^ 

C^^hADgef  A  new  Conmiission  of  Admiralty  was  issued.    At  the  head 

Admkttlty.  ^^  ^^  naval  administration  was  placed  Thomas  Herbert, 

Earl  of  Pembroke,   a  high  bom  and  high  bred  man,  who 

had  ranked  among  the  Tories,  who  had  voted  for  a  Begency, 

and  who  had  married  the  dauc^hter  of  Sawyer.    That  Pem- 

bxx,ke's  Toryism,  however,  wa.Lt  of  a  naSow  and  ilUberal 

kind  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  fact  that,  immediately  after 

the  Bevolution,  the  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding  was 

dedicated  to  him  by  John  Locke,  in  token  of  gratitude  for 

kind  offices  done  in  evil  times.t 

Nothing  was  omitted  which  could  reconcile  Torrington  to 
this  change.  For,  though  he  had  been  found  an  incapable 
administrator,  he  still  stood  so  high  in  general  estimation  as 
a  seaman  that  the  govemmentlras  x^willing  to  lose  his 
services.  He  was  assured  that  no  slight  was  intended  to 
him.  He  could  not  serve  his  country  at  once  on  the  ocean 
and  at  Westminster ;  and  it  had  been  thought  less  difficult 
to  supply  his  place  in  his  office  than  on  the  deck  of  his  flag 
ship.  He  was  at  first  veiy  angry,  and  actually  laid  down 
his  commission :  but  some  concessions  were  made  to  his 
pride :  a  pension  of  three  thousand  pounds  a  year  and  a  grant 
of  ten  thousand  acres  of  crown  land  in  the  Peterborough 
level  were  irresistible  baits  to  his  cupidity;  and,  in  an  evil 
hour  for  England,  he  consented  to  remain  at  the  head  of 
the  naval  force  on  which  the  safety  of  her  coasts  depended.  J 
While  these  changes  were  making  in  the  offices  round 

♦  Till  some  years  after  this  time  the  thougV.t    too    hiadatoiy.      "  The    onlj 

First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  was  always  thing,  Mr.  Pope  used  to  say,  he  coulil 

the  man  of  highest  rank  at  the  Boanl.  norer  forgive    his    philosophic    master 

Thus   Monmouth,   Delamere,   and   Go-  was   the  dedication    to  the  Essay." — 

dolphin  took  their  places  according  to  Kuffhead's  Life  of  Pope, 

the  order  of  precedence  in  which  they  X  Van  Citters  to  the  States  General, 

Biood  H3  peers.  *5^  1690;  Narcissus  Luttrell's  Diaiy; 

f  The     dedication,     howerer,     was  Treasury  Letter  Book,  Feb.  4.  1^?. 
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Whitehall,  the  Commissions  of  Lientenancj  all  over  the     chap. 
kingdom  were  revised.     The   Tories  had,   dimng  twelve    _    ,  *  ^ 
months,  been  complaining  that  their  share  in  the  govern-  ChaDgesio 
ment  of  the  districts  in  widch  they  lived  bore  no  proportion  J^^^^^' 
to  their  number,  to  their  wealth,  and  to  the  consideration  of  Lieu- 
which  they  enjoyed  in  society.    They  now  regained  with  tenancy. 
great  delight  their  former  position  in  their  shires.     The 
Whigs  raised  a  cry  that  the  King  was  foully  betrayed,  and 
that  he  had  been  induced  by  evil  counsellors  to  put  the 
sword  into  the  hands  of  men  who,  as  soon  as  a  favourable 
opportunity  offered,  woidd  turn  the  edge  against  himself.  In 
a  dialogue  which  was  believed  to  have  been  written  by  the 
newly  created  Earl  of  Warrington,  and  which  had  a  wide 
circulation  at  the  time,  but  has  long  been  forgotten,  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  a  county  was  introduced  expressing  his 
apprehensions  that  the  majority  of  his  deputies  were  traitors 
at  heart.^    But  nowhere  was  the  excitement  produced  by 
the  new  distribution  of  power  so  great  as  in  the  capital.    By 
a  Commission  of  Lieutenancy  which  had  been  issued  imme- 
diately after  the  Bevolution,  the  trainbands  of  London  had 
been  put  under  the  command   of  stanch  Whigs.    Those 
powerful  and  opulent  citizens  whose  names  were  omitted 
alleged  that  the  list  was  filled  with  elders  of  Puritan  con- 
gregations, T7ith  Shaftesbury's  brisk  boys,  with  Bye  House 
plotters,  and  that  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  find,  mingled 
with  that  multitude  of  fanatics  and  levellers,  a  single  man 
sisoexely  attached  to  monarchy  and  to  the  Church.    A  new 
ComnuBsion    now  appeared   framed   by  Caermarthen   and 
Nottingham.     They  had  taken  counsel  with  Compton,  the 
Biahop  of  the  diocese ;  and  Compton  was  not  a  very  discreet 
adviaer.     He  had  originally  been  a  High  Churchman  and  a 
Tory.     The  severity  with  which  he  had  been  treated  in  the 
late  reign  had  transformed  him  into  a  Latitudinarian  and  a 
rebel;  and  he  had  now,  from  jealousy  of  Tillotson,  turned 
High   Churchman   aud    Tory  again.      The  changes  which 
were  made  by  his  recommendation  raised  a  storm  in  the 
City.    The  Whigs  complained  that  they  were  ungratefully 
piEoecribed  by  a  government  which  owed  its  existence  to 
them ;  that  some  of  the  best  friends  of  King  William  had 
been  diamisaed  with  contumely  to  make  room  for  some  of  his 
enemies,  for  men  who  were  as  unworthy  of  trust  as 


*  Tbt  IMakgiit  between  a  Lord  Lien-    ton'i  writings  which  was  pnbliahed  in 
md  oas  of  hii  Deputies  will  not    1694,  under  the  sanction,  as  it  should 
~  fal  IIm  collection  of  Warring-    seem,  of  his  family. 
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CHAP,  any  Irisli  Bappaxee,  for  men  who  had  delivered  np  to  a 
>  ,  '  -  tyrant  the  charter  and  the  immemorial  privileges  of  London, 
for  men  who  had  made  themselves  notorious  by  the  cruelty 
with  which  they  had  enforced  the  penal  laws  against 
Protestant  dissenters,  nay,  for  men  who  had  sate  on  those 
juries  which  had  found  Bussell  and  Cornish  guilty.^  The 
discontent  was  so  great  that  it  seemed,  during  a  short 
time,  likely  to  cause  pecuniary  embarrassment  to  the  State. 
The  supplies  voted  by  the  late  Parliament  came  in  slowly. 
The  wants  of  the  public  service  were  pressing.  In  such 
circumstances  it  was  to  the  citizens  of  the  capital  that  the 
government  always  looked  for  help ;  and  the  government  of 
William  had  hitherto  looked  especially  to  those  citizens  who 
professed  Whig  opinions.  Things  were  now  changed.  A 
few  eminent  Whigs,  in  their  first  anger,  sullenly  refused  to 
advance  money.  Nay,  one  or  two  unexpectedly  withdrew 
considerable  sums  from  the  Exchequer.f  The  financial  diffi- 
culties might  have  been  serious,  had  not  some  wealthy 
Tories,  who,  if  Sacheverell^s  clause  had  become  law,  would 
have  been  excluded  from  all  municipal  honours,  offered  the 
Treasury  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  down,  and  promised  to 
raise  a  still  larger  sum.i^ 

While  the  City  was  thus  agitated,  came  a  day  appointed 
by  royal  proclamation  for  a  general  fast.  The  reasons  as- 
signed for  this  solemn  act  of  devotion  were  the  lamentable 
state  of  Ireland  and  the  appoaching  departure  of  the  King. 
Prayers  were  offered  up  for  the  safety  of  His  Majesty's  person 
and  for  the  success  of  his  arms.  The  churches  of  London 
were  crowded.  The  most  eminent  preachers  of  the  capital, 
who  were,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  either  moderate  Tories 
or  moderate  Whigs,  did  their  best  to  calm  the  public  mind, 
and  earnestly  exhorted  their  flocks  not  to  withhold,  at  this 
great  conjuncture,  a  hearty  support  fit)m  the  prince,  with 
whose  fate  was  bound  up  the  fate  of  the  whole  nation. 
Burnet  told  a  large  congregation  fit>m  the  pulpit  how  the 
Greeks,  when  the  Great  Turk  was  preparing  to  besiege 
Constantinople,  could  not  be  persuaded  to  contribute  any 
part  of  their  wealth  for  the   common  defence,   and  how 

♦  Van  Citters  to  the  States  General,     **  Soon  his  pretenoe  to  oonicienoe  we  can  root. 

And  in  a  bloody  jury  And  him  oat. 


March  jj.,  April  A.  1690;    Narcissus 
Luttpcll's  Diary;   Burnet,  ii.  72.;  The 


Where  noble  Pabuua  worried  was   with 
roguea." 

Triennial  Mayor,  or  the  Rapparees,   a        f  Treasury  Minute  Book,  Feb.  6.  lejj. 

Poem,  1691.    The  poet  says  of  one  of        ♦  Van    Citters.    Feb.  U.,  Mar.  JJ.. 

the  Dew  civic  functionaries :  "Mslt.  i^.  1690. 
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bitterly  they  repented  of  their  avarice  when  they  were  com-     CHAP, 
pelled  to  deliver  np  to  the  victorious  infidels  the  treasures  ^      J'   - 
which  had  been  refused  to  the  supplications  of  the  last 
Christian  emperor  * 

The  Whigs,  however,  as  a  party,  did  not  stand  in  need  of  Temper  of 
such  an  admonition.  Grieved  and  angry  as  they  were,  they  **  ^^ 
were  perfectly  sensible  that  on  the  stability  of  the  throne  of 
William  depended  all  that  they  most  highly  prized.  What 
some  of  them  might,  at  this  conjuncture,  have  been  tempted 
to  do  if  they  could  have  found  another  leader,  if,  for  example, 
their  Protestant  Duke,  tlieir  King  Monmouth,  had  still  been 
living,  may  be  doubted.  But  their  only  choice  was  between 
the  Sovereign  whom  they  had  set  up  and  the  Sovereign 
whom  they  had  pulled  down.  It  would  have  been  strange 
indeed  if  they  had  taken  part  with  James  in  order  to  punish 
William,  when  the  worst  fault  which  they  imputed  to  William 
was  that  he  did  not  participate  in  the  vindictive  feeling  with 
which  they  remembered  the  tyranny  of  James.  Much  as 
they  disliked  the  Bill  of  Indemnity,  they  had  not  forgotten 
the  Bloody  Circuit.  They  therefore,  even  in  their  ill  humour, 
oontinned  true  to  their  own  King,  and,  while  grumbling  at 
him,  were  ready  to  stand  by  him  against  his  adversary  with 
their  lives  and  fortunes.f 

There  were  indeed  exceptions :  but  they  were  very  few ;  Dealiugs 
and  they  were  to  be  found  abnost  exclusively  in  two  classes,  SL^™® 
which,  though  widely  differing  from  each  other  in  social  with  Saint 
position,  closely  resembled  each  other  in  laxity  of  principle.  Qjermainfl: 
An  the  Whigs  who  are  known  to  have  traificked  with  Saint  bury ; 
GermaJns,  belonged,  not  to  the  main  body  of  the  party,  but  Ferfnifloii. 
either  to  the  head  or  to  the  tail.     They  were  either  patricians 
high  in  rank  and  of&ce,  or  caitiffs  who  had  long  been  em- 
ployed in  the  foulest  drudgery  of  faction.    To  the  former  class 
belonged  Shrewsbury.     Of  the  latter  class  the  most  remark- 
aUe  specimen  was   Eobert  Ferguson.     From  the  day  on 
wliich  the  Convention  Parliament  was  dissolved,  Shrewsbury 
began  to  waver  in  his  allegiance:    but  that  he  had  ever 
wvfeied  was  not,  till  long  after,  suspected  by  the  public. 
Hbat  Ferguson  had,  a  few  months  after  the  Bevolution, 
become  a  furious  Jacobite,  was  no  secret  to  anybody,  and 
on^ht  not  to  have  been  matter  of  surprise  to  anybody.     For 
bis  apostasy  he  could  not  plead  even  the  miserable  excuse 

*  Tm  Ctttotl,  Mtfch  J|.  1690.  Bat  he    Chiirch  before  tJie  Court  of  Aldermen. 
iiaiiCsfcMM  to  the  preacher.    Theser-        f  Welwood's  MercuriuB  KeformatiiSi 
mm  b  Mtaot   It  wis  preached  at  Bow    Feb.  12.  1690. 
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CHAP,     that  he  had  been  neglected.    The  ignominious  services  which 
^_^'   ^  he  had  formerly  rendered  to  his  party  as  a  spy,  a  raiser  of 


riots,  a  dispenser  of  bribes,  a  writer  of  libels,  a  prompter  of 
&Jse  witnesses,  had  been  rewarded  only  too  prodigally  for  the 
honour  of  the  new  government.  That  he  should  hold  any 
high  office  was  of  course  impossible.  But  a  sinecure  place 
of  five  hundred  a  year  had  been  created  for  him  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Excise.  He  now  had  what  to  him  was 
opulence:  but  opulence  did  not  satisfy  him.  For  money 
indeed  he  had  never  scrupled  to  be  guilty  of  fraud  aggra- 
vated by  hypocrisy:  yet  the  love  of  money  was  not  his 
strongest  passion.  Long  habit  had  developed  in  him  a  moral 
disease  from  which  people  who  have  made  political  agitation 
their  calling  are  seldom  wholly  fr^e.  He  could  not  be  quiet. 
Sedition,  from  being  his  business,  had  become  his  pleasure.  It 
wks  as  impossible  for  him  to  live  v^ithout  doing  mischief  as  for 
an  old  dram  drinker  or  an  old  opium  eater  to  live  vdthout 
the  daily  dose  of  poison.  The  veiy  discomforts  and  hazards 
of  a  lawless  life  had  a  strange  attiuction  for  him.  He  could 
no  more  be  turned  into  a  peaceable  and  loyal  subject  than 
the  fox  can  be  turned  into  a  shepherd's  dog,  or  than  the  kite 
can  be  taught  the  habits  of  the  bam  door  fowL  The  Bed 
Indian  prefers  his  hunting  ground  to  cultivated  fields  and 
atately  cities :  the  gipsy,  sheltered  by  a  commodious  roof,  and 
provided  with  meat  in  due  season,  still  pines  for  the  ragged 
tent  on  the  moor  and  the  chance  meal  of  carrion ;  and  even 
so  Ferguson  became  weary  of  plenty  and  security,  of  his 
salary,  his  house,  his  table,  and  his  coach,  and  longed  to  be 
again  the  president  of  societies  into  which  none  coidd  enter 
without  a  password,  the  director  of  secret  pi^sses,  the  dis- 
tributor of  inflammatory  pamphlets ;  to  see  the  walls  pla- 
carded with  descriptions  of  his  person  and  offers  of  reward 
for  his  apprehension;  to  have  six  or  seven  names,  with  a 
different  wig  and  cloak  for  each,  and  to  change  his  lodgings 
thrice  a  week  at  dead  of  night.  His  hostility  was  not  to 
Popery  or  to  Protestantism,  to  monarchical  government 
or  to  republican  government,  to  the  House  of  Stuart  or 
to  the  House  of  Nassau,  but  to  whatever  was  at  the  time 
established. 
Bofm  By  the  Jacobites  this  new  ally  vms  eagerly  welcomed. 

They  were  at  that  moment  busied  with  schemes  in  which 
the  help  of  a  veteran  plotter  was  much  needed.     There  had 
been  a  great  stir  among  them  frx)m  the  day  on  which  it  had 
been  ajinounced  that  William  had  determined  to  take  the 
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oonmuLnd  in  Ireland ;  and  they  were  all  looking  forward  with  CHAP, 
impatient  hope  to  his  departure.  He  was  not  one  of  those  -_  ^  '  - 
princes  against  whom  men  lightly  venture  to  set  up  a  ' 
standard  of  rebellion.  His  courage,  his  sagacity,  the  secrecy 
of  his  coxmsels,  the  success  which  had  generally  crowned  his 
enterprises,  overawed  the  vulgar.  Even  his  most  acrimonious 
enemies  feared  him  at  least  as  much  as  they  hated  him. 
While  he  was  at  Kensington,  ready  to  take  horse  at  a 
moment's  notice,  malecontents  who  prized  their  heads  and 
their  estates  were  generally  content  to  vent  their  hatred  by 
drinking  coufusion  to  his  hooked  nose,  and  by  squeezing 
with  significaut  energy  the  orange  which  was  his  emblem. 
But  their  courage  rose  when  they  reflected  that  the  sea  would 
soon  roll  between  him  and  our  island.  In  the  military  and 
political  calctdations  of  that  age,  thirty  leagues  of  water 
wero  as  important  as  three  hundred  leagues  now  are.  The 
irindB  and  waves  frequently  interrupted  aU  communication 
between  England  and  Ireland.  It  sometimes  happened  that, 
during  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  not  a  word  of  intelligence 
fiv>m  London  reached  Dublin.  Twenty  English  counties 
might  be  up  in  arms  long  before  any  nunour  that  an  insur- 
rection was  even  apprehended  could  reach  Ulster.  Early  in 
the  spring,  therefore,  the  leading  malecontents  assembled  in 
liondon  for  the  purpose  of  concerting  an  extensive  plan  of 
action,  and  corresponded  assiduously  both  with  France  and 
with  Ireland. 

Such  was  the  temper  of  the  English  factions  when,  on  Meeting 
ilie  twentieth  of  March,  the  new  Parliament  met.    The  first  ^^^p^^ 
dxAj  which  the  Commons  had  to  perform  was  that  of  choos-  liament. 
ing  a  Speaker.      Trevor  was  proposed  by  Lowther,  was 
dusted  without  opposition,  and  was  presented  and  approved 
with  tlie  ordinary  ceremonial.     The  £ing  then  made  a  speech 
in  wliich  he  especially  recommended  to  the  consideration  of 
Uie  Bbmses  two  important  subjects,  the  settling  of  the  revenue 
and  tlie  granting  of  an  amnesty.     He  represented  strongly 
tlie  neoeBsiiy  of  despatch.     Every  day  was  precious,  the 
fi>r   action  was    approaching.      ^^Let  not  us,"  he 
^be  engaged  in  debates  while  our  enemies   are  in 

'^^She  first  subject  which  the  Commons  took  into  considera-  SetUemeat 
^Sn  was  the  state  of  the  revenue.    A  great  part  of  the  taxes  ^  ^® 
ijbdf  riaoe  the  accession  of  William  and  Mary,  been  collected 
JKpder  flie  authority  of  Acts  passed  for  short  terms,  and  it 

*  *  CfnuDoni*  Journals,  March  20,  21,  22.  16||. 
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CHAP,  was  now  time  to  determine  on  a  permanent  arrangement. 
^  •  .  A  list  of  the  salaries  and  pensions  for  which  provision  was  to 
be  made  was  laid  before  the  House ;  and  the  amount  of  the 
simis  thus  expended  called  forth  very  just  complaints  from 
the  independent  members,  among  whom  Sir  Charles  Sedley 
distinguished  himself  by  his  sarcastic  pleasantry.  A  clever 
speech  which  he  made  against  the  placemen  stole  into  print 
and  was  widely  circtdated:  it  has  since  been  often  repub- 
lished ;  and  it  proves,  what  his  poems  and  plays  might  make 
US  doubt,  that  his  contemporaries  were  not  mistaken  in 
considering  him  as  a  man  of  parts  and  vivacity.  Unfortu- 
nately the  ill  humour  which  the  sight  of  the  Civil  List 
caused  evaporated  in  jests  and  invectives  without  producing 
any  reform. 

The  ordmary  revenue  by  which  the  government  had  been 
supported  before  the  Revolution  had  been  partly  hereditary, 
and  had  been  partly  drawn  from  taxes  granted  to  each  sove- 
reign for  life.  The  hereditary  revenue  had  passed,  with  the 
crown,  to  William  and  Mary.  It  was  derived  from  the  rents 
of  the  royal  domains,  from  fees,  from  fines^  frx)m  wine  licenses, 
from  the  first  fruits  and  tenths  of  benefices,  from  the  receipts  of 
the  Post  Office,  and  from  that  part  of  the  excise  which  had, 
immediately  after  the  Restoration,  been  granted  to  Charles 
the  Second  and  to  his  successors  for  ever  in  lieu  of  the  feu- 
dal services  due  to  our  ancient  kings.  The  income  from  all 
these  sources  was  estimated  at  between  four  and  five  himdred 
thousand  pounds.* 

Those  duties  of  excise  and  customs  which  had  been  granted 
to  James  for  life  had,  at  the  close  of  his  reign,  yielded  about 
nine  hundred  thousand  pounds  annually.  William  naturally 
wished  to  have  this  income  on  the  same  terms  on  which  his 
uncle  had  enjoyed  it;  and  his  ministers  did  their  best  to 
gratify  his  wishes.  Lowther  moved  that  the  grant  should  be 
to  the  King  and  Queen  for  their  joint  and  separate  lives,  and 
spoke  repeatedly  and  earnestly  in  defence  of  this  motion.  He 
set  forth  William's  claims  to  public  gratitude  and  confidence; 
the  nation  rescued  from  Popery  and  arbitrary  power  ;  the 
Church  delivered  from  persecution  ;  the  constitution  esta- 
blished on  a  firm  basis.  Woiild  the  Commons  deal  grudgingly 
witli  a  prince  who  had  done  more  for  England  than  had  ever 
been  done  for  her  by  any  of  his  predecessors  in  so  short  a 
time,  Avith  a  prince  who  was  now  about  to  expose  himself  to 
hostile  weapons  and  pestilential  air  in  order  to  preserve  the 

'  Common»'  JuoniAlf,  March  2?.  \0S)0,  ^nd  March  1.  and  March  20.  IMf. 
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English  colony  in  Ireland,  with  a  prince  who  was  prayed  for     CHAP. 
in  every  comer  of  the  world  where  a  congi'egation  of  Pro-  ^  ^^' 
testants  could  meet  for  the  worship  of  God*P*     But  on  this 
subject  Lowther  harangued  in  vain.    Whigs  and  Tories  were 
equally  fixed  in  the  opinion  that  the  liberality  of  Parliaments 
had  been  the  chief  cause  of  the  disasters  of  the  last  thirty 
years;   that   to  the   liberality  of  the   Parliament  of  1660 
was  to  be  ascribed  the  misgovemment  of  the  Cabal,  that  to 
the  liberality  of  the  ParUament  of  1685  was  to  be  ascribed 
the  Declaration  of  Indulgence,  and  that  the  Parliament  of 
1690  would  be  inexcusable  if  it  did  not  profit  by  experience. 
After  much  dispute  a  compromise  was  made.     That  portion 
of  the  excise  which  had  been  settled  for  life  oii  James,  and 
which  was  estimated  at  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  a 
year,  was  settled  on  William  and  Mary  for  their  joint  and 
separate  lives.     It  was  supposed  that,  with  the  hereditary 
revenue,  and  with  three  hundred  thousand  a  year  more  firom 
the  excise.  Their  Majesties  would  have,  independent  of  par- 
liamentary control,  between  seven  and  eight  hundred  thou- 
sand a  year.     Out  of  this  income  was  to  be  defrayed  the 
charge  both  of  the  royal  household  and  of  those  civil  offices 
of  which  a  list  had  been  laid  before  the  House.    This  income 
was  therefore  called  the  Civil  List.     The  expenses  of  the 
loyal  household  are  now  entirely  separated  from  the  expenses 
of  civil  government:   but,  by  a  whimsical  perversion,  the 
name  of  Civil  List  has  remained  attached  to  that  portion 
of  the  revenue  which  is  appropriated  to  the  expenses  of  the 
TOjal  household.     It  is  still  more  strange  that  several  neigh- 
Ixraring  nations  should  have  thought  this  most  unmeaning  of 
■n  names  worth  borrowing.     Those  duties  of  customs  which 
liad  been  settled  for  life  on  Charles  and  James  successively, 
and  which,  in  the  year  before  the  Eevolution,  had  yielded  six 
Innidred  thousand  pounds,  were  granted  to  the  Cro^vn  for  a 
tsnn  of  only  four  years.f 

IfViDiam  was  by  no  means  well  pleased  with  this  arrange- 
ment. He  thought  it  unjust  and  ungrateful  in  a  people 
wliose  liberties  he  had  saved  to  bind  him  over  to  his  good 
behftTioor.  "  The  gentlemen  of  England,"  he  said  to  Burnet, 
^trusted  King  James  who  was  an  enemy  of  their  religion 
and  of  their  laws ;  and  they  will  not  trust  me  by  whom  their 

*  BnfB  Debates,  March  27.  and  28.  way  in  which  tho  revenue  was  settled 

ISM.  was  sent  hy  Van  Citters  to  the  States 

t  ^W™*"*^  Jonmals,  Mar.  28.  1690.  General,  April  ^.  1690. 
A  YMV  dttf  tad  exact  account  of  the 
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CHAP,     religion  and  their  laws  have  been  preserved."    Burnet  an- 
swered very  properly  that  there  was  no  mark  of  personal  con- 


fidence which  His  Majesty  waa  not  entitled  to  demand,  but  that 
this  question  was  not  a  question  of  personal  confidence.  The 
Estates  of  the  Bealm  wished  to  establish  a  general  principle. 
They  wished  to  set  a  precedent  which  might  secure  a  remote 
posterity  against  evils  such  as  the  indiscreet  liberality  of 
former  Parliaments  had  produced.  "  Prom  those  evils  Your 
Majesiy  has  delivered  this  generation.  By  accepting  the 
gift  of  the  Commons  on  the  terms  on  which  it  is  offered 
Your  Majesty  will  be  also  a  deliverer  of  future  generations." 
William  was  not  convinced :  but  he  had  too  much  wisdom 
and  self-command  to  give  way  to  his  ill  humour ;  and  he 
accepted  graciously  what  he  coidd  not  but  consider  as  im- 
graciously  given.* 
Provision  The  Civil  List  was  charged  with  an  annuiiy  of  twenty 
P^cessof  thousand  pounds  to  the  Princess  of  Denmark,  in  addition  to 
Denmark,  an  annuity  of  thirty  thousand  pounds  which  had  been  settled 
on  her  at  the  time  of  her  marriage.  This  arrangement  was 
the  result  of  a  compromise  which  had  been  effected  with  much 
difficulty  and  after  many  irritating  disputes.  The  King  and 
Queen  had  never,  since  the  commencement  of  their  reign, 
been  on  very  good  terms  with  their  sister.  That  William 
should  have  been  disliked  by  a  woman  who  had  just  sense 
enough  to  perceive  that  his  temper  was  sour  and  his  manners 
repulsive,  and  who  was  utterly  incapable  of  appreciating  his 
higher  qualities,  is  not  extraordinary.  But  Mary  was  made 
to  be  loved.  So  lively  and  intelligent  a  woman  could  not 
indeed  derive  much  pleasure  fix)m  the  society  of  Anne,  who, 
when  in  good  humour,  was  meekly  stupid,  and,  when  in  bad 
humour,  was  sulkily  stupid.  Yet  the  Queen,  whose  kindness 
had  endeared  her  to  her  humblest  attendants,  would  hardly 
have  made  an  enemy  of  one  whom  it  waa  her  duty  and  her 
interest  to  make  a  fiiiend,  had  not  an  interest  strangely  po- 
tent and  strangely  malignant  been  incessantly  at  work  to 
divide  the  Royal  House  against  itself.  The  fondness  of  the 
Princess  for  Lady  Marlborough  was  such  as,  in  a  supersti- 
tious age,  would  have  been  ascribed  to  some  talisman  or 
potion.  Not  only  had  the  firiends,  in  their  confidential  inter- 
course with  each  other,  dropped  all  ceremony  and  all  titles, 
and  become  plain  Mrs.  Morley  and  plain  Mrs.  Freeman  ;  but 
even  Prince  George,  who  cared  as  much  for  the  dignity  of  his 
birth  as  he  was  capable  of  caring  for  anything  but  claret  and 

•  Burnet,  u.  4^. 
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calTered  salmon,  submitted  to  be  Mr.  Morley.  The  Countess  CHAP, 
boasted  that  she  had  selected  the  name  of  Freeman  because  -  ^'  ^ 
it  was  peculiarly  suited  to  the  frankness  and  boldness  of  her 
character;  and,  to  do  her  justice,  it  was  not  bj  the  ordinary 
arts  of  courtiers  that  she  established  and  long  mamtained 
her  despotic  empire  over  the  feeblest  of  minds.  She  had 
little  of  that  tact  which  is  the  characteristic  talent  of  her 
sex :  she  was  &r  too  violent  to  flatter  or  to  dissemble :  but,  by 
a  rare  chance,  she  had  fallen  in  with  a  nature  on  which  dicta- 
tion and  contradiction  acted  as  philtres.  In  this  grotesque 
friendship  all  the  loyalty,  the  patience,  the  selfdevotion,  was 
on  the  side  of  the  mistress.  The  whims,  the  haughty  airs, 
the  fits  of  ill  temper,  were  on  the  side  of  the  waiting  woman. 
Nothing  is  more  curious  than  the  relation  in  which  the 
two  ladies  stood  to  Mr.  Freeman,  as  they  called  Marlborough. 
In  foreign  countries  people  knew  in  general  that  Anne  was 
governed  by  the  Churchills.  They  knew  also  that  the  man 
who  appeansd  to  enjoy  so  large  a  share  of  her  favour  was  not 
only  a  great  soldier  and  politician,  but  also  one  of  the  finest 
gentlemen  of  his  time,  that  his  face  and  figure  were  eminently 
Jiandsome,  his  temper  at  once  bland  and  resolute,  his  manners 
at  once  engaging  and  noble.  Nothing  could  be  more  natural 
than  that  graces  and  accomplishments  like  his  should  win  a 
fismale  heart.  On  the  Continent  therefore  many  persons 
imagined  that  he  was  Anne's  favoured  lover;  and  he  was  so 
deecribed  in  contemporary  French  libels  which  have  long 
forgotten.  In  England  this  calumny  never  gained  credit 
with  the  vulgar,  and  is  nowhere  to  be  found  even  in  the 
mort  ribald  doggrel  that  was  sung  about  our  streets.  In 
tmtli  the  Princess  seems  never  to  have  been  guilty  of  a 
tJHHight  inconsistent  with  her  conjugal  vows.  To  her.  Marl- 
bovoni^  with  all  his  genius  and  his  valour,  his  beauty  and 
his  grace,  was  nothing  but  the  husband  of  her  friend.  Direct 
paiper  over  Her  Boyal  Highness  he  had  none.  He  could 
vp^ttt£a%iiik  her  only  by  the  instrumentality  of  his  wife;  and  his 
wUb  me  no  passive  instrument.  Though  it  is  impossible  to 
%  in  anything  that  she  ever  did,  said,  or  wrote,  any 
of  superior  understanding,  her  fierce  passions  and 
will  enabled  her  often  to  rule  a  husband  who  was  bom 
to  xok  grave  senates  and  mighty  armies.  His  courage,  that 
which  the  most  perilous  emergencies  of  war  only 
cooler  and  more  steady,  fSuled  him  when  he  had  to 
his  Sarah's  ready  tears  and  voluble  reproaches, 
poatnigt  of  her  lip  and  llie  tossings  of  her  head.   Hiatorj 

mob  in*  s 
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CHAP,     ezliibits  to  ns  few  spectacles  more  remarkable  than  that  of  a 

^  '   .  great  and  wise  man,  who,  when  he  had  contrived  vast  and 

profound  schemes  of  policy,  could  carry  them  into  effect  only 

by  inducing  one  foolish  woman,  who  was  often  immanageable, 

to  manage  another  woman  who  was  more  foolish  stilL 

In  one  point  the  Earl  and  the  Countess  were  i>erfectly 
agreed.  They  were  equally  bent  on  getting  money ;  though, 
when  it  was  got,  he  loved  to  hoard  it,  and  she  ^vas  not  im* 
willing  to  spend  it.*  The  favour  of  the  Princess  they  both 
regarded  as  a  valuable  estate.  In  her  father's  reign  they 
had  begun  to  grow  rich  by  means  of  her  bounty.  She  was 
naturally  inclined  to  parsimony ;  and  even  when  she  was  on 
the  throne,  her  equipages  and  tables  were  by  no  means 
sumptuou8.t  It  might  have  been  thought,  therefore,  that, 
while  she  was  a  subject,  thiriy  thousand  a  year,  with  a  resi- 
dence in  the  palace,  would  have  been  more  than  sufficient 
for  all  her  wants.  There  were  probably  not  in  the  kingdom 
two  noblemen  possessed  of  such  an  income.  But  no  income 
would  satisfy  the  greediness  of  those  who  governed  her. 
She  repeatedly  contracted  debts  which  James  repeatedly  dis- 
charged, not  without  expressing  much  surprise  and  dis- 
pleasure. 

The  Bevolution  opened  to  the  Churchills  a  new  and  bound- 
less prospect  of  gain.  The  whole  conduct  of  their  mistress  at 
the  great  crisis  had  proved  that  she  had  no  will,  no  judgment, 
no  conscience,  but  theirs.  To  them  she  had  sacrificed  affec- 
tions, prejudices,  habits,  interests.  In  obedience  to  them, 
she  had  joined  in  the  conspiracy  against  her  father :  she  had 
fled  from  Whitehall  in  the  depth  of  winter,  through  ice  and 
mire,  to  a  hackney  coach :  she  had  taken  refuge  in  the  rebel 
camp :  she  had  consented  to  yield  her  place  in  the  order  of 
succession  to  the  Prince  of  Orange.  They  saw  with  pleasure 
that  she,  over  whom  they  possessed  such  boundless  influence, 
possessed  no  common  influence  over  others.  Scarcely  had 
the  Bevolution  been  accomplished  when  many  Tories,  dis- 
liking both  the  King  who  had  been  driven  out  and  the  TCing 
who  had  come  in,  and  doubting  whether  their  religion  had 
more  to  fear  from  Jesuits  or  from  Latitudinarians,  showed  a 
strong  disposition  to  rally  round  Anne.     Nature  had  made 

*  In  a  oontemporary  lampoon  are  these  lines : 

**  Oh,  bappj  coaple!    In  tbfeir  life 
There  doei  appear  no  li^  of  strife ; 
They  do  agree  ao  in  the  main. 
To  MCitSoe  their  aoale  for  g^n.**— The  Fmale  Nine,  ICiO. 

t  Swift  mentionfl  the  defidencj  of  hospitality  and  magnifloenee  in  her  homehold 
JaiunMl  to  8teUA,  Angwit  8. 1711. 
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her  a  bigot.  Sucli  was  the  constitution  of  her  mind  that  to  CHAP* 
the  religion  of  her  nursery  she  could  not  but  adhere,  with-  ^  ^'  ^ 
out  examination  and  without  doubt,  till  she  was  laid  in  her 
coffin.  In  the  court  of  her  father  she  had  been  deaf  to  all 
that  could  be  urged  in  £Eiyour  of  transubstantiation  and 
auricular  confession.  In  the  court  of  her  brother  in  law  she 
was  equally  deaf  to  all  that  could  be  xurged  in  £Eiyour  of  a 
general  union  among  Protestants.  This  slowness  and  ob- 
stinacy made  her  important.  It  was  a  great  thing  to  be  the 
only  member  of  the  Royal  Family  who  regarded  Papists  and 
Pr^byterians  with  impartial  aversion.  While  a  large  party 
was  disposed  to  make  her  an  idol,  she  was  regarded  by  her 
two  artful  servants  merely  as  a  puppet.  They  knew  that  she 
had  it  in  her  power  to  give  serious  annoyance  to  the  govern- 
ment; and  they  determined  to  use  this  power  in  order  to 
extort  money,  nominally  for  her,  but  really  for  themselves. 
mile  Maxl^rotigh  wJ  commanding  the  Englisl^  forces  in 
ilie  Low  Countries,  the  execution  of  the  plan  was  necessarily 
left  to  his  wife ;  and  she  acted,  not  as  he  would  doubtless 
hftfe  acted,  with  prudence  and  temper,  but,  as  is  plain  even 
from  her  own  narrative,  with  odious  violence  and  insolence. 
Indeed  she  had  passions  to  gratify  from  which  he  was  alto- 
gether free.  He,  though  one  of  tiie  most  covetous  was  one 
of  the  least  acrimonious  of  mankind  :  but  malignity  was  in 
her  a  stronger  passion  than  avarice.  She  hated  easily :  she 
hated  heartily;  and  she  hated  implacably.  Among  the 
oigeetB  of  her  hatred  were  all  who  were  related  to  her  mis- 
tras  either  on  the  paternal  or  on  the  maternal  side.  No 
pifwn  who  had  a  natural  interest  in  the  Princess  could 
obeenre  without  uneasiness  the  strange  in£Eituation  which 
her  the  slave  of  an  imperious  and  reckless  termagant. 
the  Countess  well  knew.  In  her  view  the  Boyal  Family 
ud  tiie  &mily  of  Hyde,  however  they  might  differ  as  to 
matters,  were  leagued  against  her;  and  she  detested 
all,  James  and  James's  Queen,  William  and  Mary, 
Chrandon  and  Bochester.  Now  was  the  time  to  wreak  the 
aaommilated  spite  of  years.  It  was  not  enough  to  obtain  a 
regal,  revenue  for  Anne.  That  revenue  must  be 
by  means  which  would  wound  and  humble  those 
tihe  fiiiYOurite  abhorred.  It  must  not  be  asked,  it  must 
Ml  lie  aooepted,  as  a  mark  of  fraternal  kindness,  but  de- 
■nded  in  hoetile  tones,  and  wrung  by  force  from  reluctant 
1  »  No  application  was  made  to  the  King  and  Queen. 
leamed  with  astonishment  that  Lady  Marlborowi;^ 

MS 
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CHAP,  was  inde&tigable  in  canvassing  the  Tory  members  of  Parlia- 
-  ^'  •  ment,  that  a  Princess's  party  was  forming,  that  the  House  of 
Commons  wonld  be  moved  to  settle  on  Her  Boyal  Highness 
a  vast  income  independent  of  the  Crown.  Maxy  asked  her 
sister  what  these  proceedings  meant.  ^^  I  hear,"  said  Anne, 
<<  that  my  friends  have  a  mind  to  make  me  some  settlement." 
It  is  said,  that  the  Queen,  greatly  hurt  by  an  expression 
which  seemed  to  imply  that  she  and  her  husband  were  not 
among  her  sister's  «eids,  repHed  mtii  unwonted  shaxpness, 
^^Of  what  friends  do  you  speak?  What  friends  have  you 
except  the  King  and  me?"^  The  subject  was  never  again 
mentioned  between  the  sisters.  Mary  was  probably  sensible 
that  she  had  make  a  mistake,  in  addressing  herself  to  one 
who  was  merely  a  passive  instrument  in  the  hands  of  others. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  open  a  negotiation  with  the  Countess. 
After  some  inferior  agents  had  expostulated  with  her  in  vain, 
Shrewsbury  yraited  on  her.  It  might  have  been  expected 
that  his  intervention  would  have  been  successfrd :  for,  if  the 
scandalous  chronicle  of  those  times  could  be  trusted,  he  had 
stood  high,  too  high,  in  her  fikvour.f  He  was  authorised  by 
the  T^Ting  to  promise  that,  if  the  Princess  would  desist  from 
soliciting  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  support 
her  cause,  the  income  of  Her  Boyal  Highness  should  be  in- 
creased frt>m  thirty  thousand  pounds  to  fifty  thousand.  The 
Countess  flatly  rejected  this  offer.  The  King's  word,  she  had 
the  insolence  to  hint,  was  not  a  sufficient  security.  ^^  I  am  con- 
fident," said  Shrewsbury,  "that  His  Majesty  will  strictly  fulfil 
his  engagements.  If  he  breaks  them  I  will  not  serve  him  an 
hour  longer."  "That  may  be  very  honourable  in  you," 
answered  the  pertinacious  vixen:  "but  it  will  be  very  poor 
comfort  to  the  Princss."  Shrewsbury  after  vainly  attempt- 
ing to  move  the  servant,  was  at  length  admitted  to  an 
audience  of  the  mistress.  Anne,  in  lang^uage  doubtless 
dictated  by  her  friend  Sarah,  told  him  that  the  business  had 
gone  too  far  to  be  stopped,  and  must  be  left  to  the  decision 
of  the  Commons,  t 

The  truth  was  that  the  Princess's  prompters  hoped  to 
obtain  from  Parliament  a  much  larger  sum  than  was  offered 

*  Duchess  of  Marlborough's  Vindica-  'which,  eyen  when  she  hms  no  nx>tiTe  for 

tion.  But  the  Duchess  was  so  altandoned  lying,  makes  it  neoi'ssarj  to  rtmA.  rrery 

H  liar  that  it  is  impossible  to  btrlieye  a  word  written  or  dictatcil  bj  her  with 

word  that  she  says,  except  when  she  suspicion,   she    creates    Shrewsbunr    a 

accuses  herself.  Duke,  and  represents  herself  as  calling 

t  See  the  Female  Nine.  him  **  Your  Grace.**     lie  was  not  made 

i  The  Dudiess  of  Marlborough's  Vin-  a  Duke  till  1694. 
diettiosL   With  that  habitual  inaocuracj, 
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by  the  King.  Nothing  less  than  seyenty  thonsand  a  year  CHAP, 
wonld  content  them.  But  their  cupidity  oyerreached  itself.  _  ^  '  ^ 
The  House  of  Oommons  showed  a  great  disposition  to  gratify 
Her  Boyal  Highness.  But,  when  at  length  her  too  eager 
adherents  yentured  to  name  the  sum  which  they  wished  to 
granty  the  murmurs  were  loud.  Seventy  thousand  a  year 
at  a  time  when  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  State  were 
daily  increasing,  when  the  receipt  of  the  customs  was  daily 
diminishing,  when  trade  was  low,  when  every  gentleman, 
every  merchant,  was  retrenching  something  from  the  charge 
of  his  table  and  his  cellar !  The  general  opinion  was  that 
the  sum  which  the  King  was  understood  to  be  willing  to  give 
would  be  amply  sufficient.^  At  last  something  was  conceded 
on  both  sides.  The  Princess  was  forced  to  content  herself 
with  fifty  thousand  a  year;  and  William  agreed  that  this 
sum  should  be  settled  on  her  by  Act  of  Parliament.  She 
rewarded  the  services  of  Lady  Marlborough  with  a  pen- 
non of  a  thousand  a  yearf;  but  this  was  in  all  probability 
%  very  small  part  of  what  the  Churchills  gained  by  the 
airangement. 

•  After  these  transactions  the  two  royal  sisters  continued 
during  many  months  to*  live  on  terms  of  civility  and  even  of 
apparent  fidendship.  But  Mary,  though  she  seems  to  have 
borne  no  malice  to  Anne,  undoubtedly  felt  against  Lady 
Mailborough  as  much  resentment  as  a  very  gentle  heart  is 
cupable  of  feeling.  Marlborough  had  been  out  of  England 
ammg  a  great  part  of  the  time  which  his  wife  had  spent 
im  canvassing  among  the  Tories,  and,  though  he  had  un- 
doubtedly acted  in  concert  with  her,  had  acted,  as  usual, 
wiQi  temper  and  decorum.  He  therefore  continued  to  receive 
ftom  William  many  marks  of  favour  which  were  unaccom- 
by  any  indication  of  displeasure. 
In  the  debates  on  the  settling  of  the  revenue,  the  distinc- 
between  Whigs  and  Tories  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
dearly  marked.  Li  truth,  if  there  was  anything  about 
wUeh  the  two  parties  were  agreed,  it  was  the  expediency  of 
the  customs  to  the  Crown  for  a  time  not  exceeding 
But  there  were  other  questions  which  called 
iarOk  ^be  old  animosity  in  all  its  strength.  The  Whigs  were 
.  minoriiy,  but  a  minority  formidable  in  numbers,  and 
formidable  in  ability.  They  carried  on  the  parlia- 
%  not  less  acrimoniously  than  when  they  were  a 


Jovnals,  December  17.        f  Vindication  of  the  Duchess  of  Marl- 
m  IMt.  borough. 
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CHAP,     majority,  but  somewhat  more  artfully.    They  brought  forward 
c    ^^'  ^  several  motions,  such  as  no  High  Churchman  could  well  sup- 


port, yet  such  as  no  servant  of  William  and  Mary  could  well 
oppose.  The  Tory  who  voted  for  those  motions  would  run  a 
great  risk  of  being  pointed  at  as  a  turncoat  by  the  sturdy 
Cavaliers  of  his  county.  The  Tory  who  voted  against  those 
motions  would  run  a  great  risk  of  being  frowned  upon  at 
Kensington. 
Bill  de-  It  was  apparently  in  pursuance  of  this  policy  that  the 

^^^^®  Whigs  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House  of  Lords  a  biU  declaring 
receding  all  the  laws  passed  by  the  late  Parliament  to  be  valid  laws. 
^  V  J  No  sooner  had  this  bill  been  read  than  the  controversy  of  the 
preceding  spring  was  renewed.  The  Whigs  were  joined  on 
this  occasion  by  almost  all  those  noblemen  who  were  con- 
nected with  the  government.  The  rigid  Tories,  with  Not- 
tingham at  their  head,  professed  themselves  willing  to  enact 
that  every  statute  passed  in  1689  should  have  the  same  force 
that  it  would  have  had  if  it  had  been  passed  by  a  parliament 
convoked  in  a  regular  manner:  but  nothing  would  induce 
them  to  acknowledge  that  an  assembly  of  lords  and  gentle- 
tlemen,  who  had  come  together  without  authority  from  the 
Great  Seal,  was  constitutionally  a  Parliament.  Few  questions 
seem  to  have  excited  stronger  passions  than  the  question, 
practically  altogether  unimportant,  whether  the  bill  should 
or  should  not  be  declaratory.  Nottingham,  always  upright 
and  honourable,  but  a  bigot  and  a  formalist,  was  on  this 
subject  singularly  obstinate  and  unreasonable.  In  one  debate 
he  lost  his  temper,  forgot  the  decorum  which  in  general  he 
strictly  observed,  and  narrowly  escaped  being  committed  to 
the  custody  of  the  Black  Rod.*  After  much  wranglinj^,  the 
Whigs  carried  their  point  by  a  majority  of  seven.f  Many 
peers  signed  a  strong  protest  written  by  Nottingham.  In 
this  protest  the  bill,  which  was  indeed  open  to  verbal  criti- 
cism, was  contemptuously  described  as  being  neither  good 
English  nor  good  sense.  The  majority  passed  a  resolution 
that  the  protest  should  be  expunged ;  and  against  this  reso- 
lution Nottingham  and  his  followers  again  protested.  J  The 
TTing  was  displeased  by  the  pertinacity  of  his  Secretar}-  of 
State ;  so  much  displeased  indeed  that  Nottingham  declared 
his  intention  of  resigning  the  Seals :  but  the  dispute  was  soon 
accommodated.     William  was  too  wise  not  to  know  the  value 

»  Vm  Citters,  April  ^.  1690.  }  Lords'  Journals,  April  8.  and  10. 

t  Van  Citters,  April  ^.;    LuttTell's     1690;  Burnetii  41. 
Diary. 
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of  on  honest  man  in  a  dishonest  age.    The  very  scrupnlosity     CHAP. 

which  made  Nottingham  a  mutineer  was  a  security  that  he  ^ ^I— . 

would  never  be  a  traitor.* 

The  Bill  went  down  to  the  Lower  House ;  and  it  was  fully 
sxpected  that  the  contest  there  would  be  long  and  fierce :  but 
a  single  speech  settled  the  question.  Somers,  with  a  force 
and  eloquence  which  surprised  even  an  audience  accustomed 
to  hear  him  with  pleasure,  exposed  the  absurdity  of  the 
doctrine  held  by  the  High  Tories.  "  If  the  Convention," — 
it  was  thus  that  he  argued, — "was  not  a  Parliament,  how 
can  we  be  a  Parliament  ?  An  Act  of  Elizabeth  provides  that 
no  person  shall  sit  or  vote  in  this  House  till  he  has  taken  the 
old  oath  of  supremacy.  Not  one  of  us  has  taken  that  oath. 
Instead  of  it,  we  have  all  taken  the  new  oath  of  supremacy 
which  the  late  Parliament  substituted  for  the  old  oath.  It  is^ 
therefore  a  contradiction  to  say  that  the  Acts  of  the  late 
Parliament  are  not  now  valid,  and  yet  to  ask  us  to  enact 
that  they  shall  henceforth  be  valid.  For  either  they  already 
are  so,  or  we  never  can  make  them  so."  This  reasoning, 
which  was  in  truth  as  unanswerable  as  that  of  Euclid, 
brought  the  debate  to  a  speedy  close.  The  bill  passed  the 
Commons  within  forty-eight  hours  after  it  had  been  read  the 
first  time.f 

This  was  the  only  victory  won  by  the  Whigs  during  the  Debatp 
whole  session.     They  complained  loudly  in  the  Lower  House  ^^^^   . 
of  the  change  which  had  been  made  in  the  military  govern-  the  Lieu- 
inent  of  the  city  of  London.     The  Tories,  conscious  of  their  ^fUMicy  of 
strength,  and  heated  by  resentment,  not  only  refused  to  cen- 
sure what  had  been  done,  but  determined  to  express  publicly 
and  formally  their  gratitude  to  the  King  for  having  brought 
in  so  many  churchmen  and  turned  out  so  many  schismatics* 
An  address  of  thanks  was  moved  by  Clarges,  member  for 
Westminster,  who  was  known  to  be  attached  to  Caermarthen* 
**The  alterations  which  have  been  made  in  the  City,"  said 
Ciburges,  "  show  that  His  Majesty  has  a  tender  care  of  us.    I 
liope  that  he  will  make  similar  alterations  in  every  county  of 
the  realm."   The  minority  struggled  hard.    "  Will  you  thank 
the  King,"  they  said,  "  for  putting  the  sword  into  the  hands 
ct  his  most  dangerous  enemies  ?     Some  of  those  whom  he 
hA  been  advised  to  entrust  with  military  command  have  not 
jst  heen  able  to  bring  themselves  to  take  the  oath  of  alle- 

•▼•aCStten,  ^^'  1690.  Van  Cittere,  writing  on  the  8th,  men- 

t  OoBUDons'  Journals,  April  8.  and  9.    ^»<  »»  ^^^  »  great  struggle  in  the  Lower 
S«t;  BftfB  Debates;  Burnet,  ii.  42.    House  was  expected. 
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CHAP,  giance  to  him.  Others  were  well  known,  in  the  evil  dajs,  as 
-  ^'  '  stanch  jurymen,  who  were  sure  to  find  an  Exclnsionist  gnilty 
on  any  evidence  or  no  evidence.'*  Nor  did  the  Whig  orators 
refrain  fi^m  using  those  topics  on  which  all  factions  are 
eloquent  in  the  hour  of  distress,  and  which  all  Actions  are 
but  too  ready  to  treat  lightly  in  the  hour  of  prosperity. 
"  Let  us  not,"  they  said,  ^^pass  a  vote  which  conveys  a  reflec- 
tion on  a  large  body  of  our  countrymen,  good  subjects,  good 
Protestants.  The  King  ought  to  be  the  head  of  his  whole 
people.  Let  us  not  make  him  the  head  of  a  party."  This 
was  excellent  doctrine:  but  it  scarcely  became  the  lips  of 
men  who,  a  few  weeks  before,  had  opposed  the  Indemnity 
Bill  and  voted  for  the  Sacheverell  clause.  The  address  was 
carried  by  a  hundred  and  eighty-five  votes  to  a  hundred  and 
thirty-six.* 
Atnnntioii  ^  ^ooD.  as  the  numbers  had  been  announced,  the  minority, 
smarting  fi^m  their  defeat,  brought  forward  a  motion  which 
caused  no  little  embarrassment  to  the  Tory  placemen.  The 
oath  of  allegiance,  the  Whigs  said,  was  drawn  in  terms  far 
too  lax.  It  might  exclude  from  public  employment  a  few 
honest  Jacobites  who  were  generally  too  dull  to  be  mischie- 
vous :  but  it  was  altogether  inefficient  as  a  means  of  binding 
the  supple  fuid  slippery  consciences  of  cnnning  priests,  who, 
while  affecting  to  hold  the  Jesuits  in  abhorrence,  were  pro- 
ficients in  that  immoral  casuistry  which  was  the  worst  part 
of  Jesuitism.  Some  grave  divines  had  openly  said,  others 
had  even  dared  to  write,  that  they  had  sworn  fealty  to 
William  in  a  sense  altogether  different  from  that  in  which 
they  had  sworn  fealty  to  James.  To  James  they  had  plighted 
the  entire  fiiith  which  a  loyal  subject  owes  to  a  rightful  sove- 
reign :  but,  when  they  promised  to  bear  true  allegiance  to 
William,  they  meant  only  that  they  would  not,  whilst  he 
was  able  to  hang  them  for  rebelling  or  conspiring  against 
him,  run  any  risk  of  being  hanged.  None  could  wonder  that 
the  precepts  and  example  of  the  malecontent  clergy  should 
have  corrupted  the  malecontent  laity.  When  Prebendaries 
and  Hectors  were  not  ashamed  to  avow  that  they  had  equi- 
vocated in  the  very  act  of  kissing  the  Gospels,  it  was  hardly 
to  be  expected  that  attorneys  and  taxgatherers  would  be  more 
scrupulous.  The  consequence  was  that  every  department 
swarmed  with  traitors  ;  that  men  who  ate  the  King's  bread, 
men  who  were  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  collecting  and  dis- 
bursing his  revenues,  of  victualling  his  ships,  of  clothing  his 

•  Commons*  Journals,  Apr'A  2  \.  \090 ;  G wy'«  Dt- liates. 
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tfoldiers,  of  maTring  liis  artillery  ready  for  the  field,  were  in  CHAP. 
Qie  habit  of  calling  him  an  usurper,  and  of  drinking  to  his  .  ^'  ^ 
speedy  down&ll.  Could  any  government  be  safe  which  was 
hated  and  betrayed  by  its  own  servants  P  And  was  not  the 
"Pnglinh  goyemment  exposed  to  dangers  which,  even  if  all  its 
servants  were  trae,  might  well  excite  serions  apprehensions? 
A  disputed  succession,  war  with  France,  war  in  Scotland,  war 
in  Ireland,  was  not  all  this  enough  without  treacheiy  in  every 
arsenal  and  in  every  custom  house  ?  There  must  be  an  oath 
drawn  in  language  too  precise  to  be  explained  away,  in  lan- 
guage which  no  Jacobite  could  repeat  without  the  conscious* 
ness  that  he  was  perjuring  himself.  Though  the  zealots  of 
indefeasible  hereditary  right  had  in  general  no  objection  to 
swear  allegiance  to  William,  they  would  probably  not  choose 
to  abjure  James.  On  such  grounds  as  these,  an  Abjuration 
Bill  of  extreme  severity  was  brought  into  the  House  of  Com- 
mons* It  was  proposed  to  enact  that  every  person  who  held 
any  office,  civil,  military,  or  spiritual,  shordd,  on  pain  of  de- 
pcmidon,  solemnly  abjure  the  exiled  King ;  that  the  oath  of 
mtgnration  might  be  tendered  by  any  justice  of  the  peace  to 
anj  subject  of  Their  Majesties ;  and  that,  if  it  were  refused, 
the  lecusant  should  be  sent  to  prison,  and  should  lie  there  as 
long  as  he  continued  obstinate. 

The  severity  of  this  last  provision  was  generally  and  most 
justlj  blamed.  To  turn  every  ignorant  meddling  magistrate 
into  a  state  inquisitor,  to  insist  that  a  plain  man,  who  lived 
peaceably,  who  obeyed  the  laws,  who  paid  his  taxes,  who  had 
nofer  held  and  who  did  not  expect  ever  to  hold  any  office, 
and  who  had  never  troubled  his  head  about  problems  of  poli- 
tical philosophy,  should  declare,  under  the  sanction  of  an 
oaih,  a  decided  opinion  on  a  point  about  which  the  most 
learned  doctors  of  the  age  had  vrritten  whole  libraries  of 
eontroversial  books,  and  to  send  him  to  rot  in  a  gaol  if  he 
ooold  not  bring  himself  to  swear,  would  surely  have  been  the 
Iieight  of  tyranny.  The  clause,  which  required  public  fonc- 
on  pain  of  deprivation,  to  abjure  the  deposed 
;i  was  not  open  to  the  same  objections.  Yet  even  against 
this  obmse  some  weighty  arguments  were  urged.  A  man,  it 
waa  Mud,  who  has  an  honest  heart  and  a  sound  understand- 
ings is  lufficiently  bound  by  the  present  oath.  Every  such 
many  idien  he  swears  to  be  faithful  and  to  bear  true  allegiance 
to  King  William,  does,  by  necessary  implication,  abjure  King 
Jnnea.  There  may  doubtless  be  among  the  servants  of  the 
flfalftfl^  and  even  among  the  ministers  of  the  Chuieh^  i^ini^ 
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CHAP,  persons  who  have  no  sense  of  honour  or  religion,  and  who 
^  are  ready  to  forswear  themselves  for  lucre.  There  may  be 
others  who  have  contracted  the  pemicions  habit  of  qnibbling 
away  the  most  sacred  obligations,  and  who  have  convinced 
themselves  that  they  can  innocently  make,  with  a  mental 
reservation,  a  promise  which  it  would  be  sinfol  to  make  with- 
out such  a  reservation.  Against  these  two  classes  of  Jaco- 
bites it  is  true  that  the  present  test  afifords  no  security.  But 
will  the  new  test,  will  any  test,  be  more  efficacious  ?  Will  a 
person  who  has  no  conscience,  or  a  person  whose  conscience 
can  be  set  at  rest  by  immoral  sophistry,  hesitate  to  repeat 
any  phrase  that  you  can  dictate  ?  The  former  will  kiss  the 
book  without  any  scruple  at  aU.  The  scruples  of  the  latter 
will  be  very  easily  removed.  He  now  swears  allegiance  to 
one  King  with  a  mental  reservation.  He  wiU  then  abjure 
the  other  King  with  a  mental  reservation.  Do  not  flatter 
yourselves  that  the  ingenuity  of  lawgivers  will  ever  devise  an 
oath  which  the  ingenuity  of  casuists  will  not  evade.  What 
indeed  is  the  value  of  any  oath  in  such  a  matter  ?  Among 
the  many  lessons  which  ihe  troubles  of  the  last  generation 
have  left  us  none  is  more  plain  than  this,  that  no  form  of 
words,  however  precise,  no  imprecation,  however  awful,  ever 
saved,  or  ever  wiU  save,  a  government  from  destruction.  Was 
not  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  burned  by  the  common 
hangman  amidst  the  huzzas  of  tens  of  thousands  who  had 
themselves  subscribed  it  ?  Among  the  statesmen  and  war- 
riors who  bore  the  chief  part  in  restoring  Charles  the  Se- 
cond, how  many  were  there  who  had  not  repeatedly  abjured 
him?  Nay,  is  it  not  well  known  that  some  of  those  persons 
boastfully  declared  that,  if  they  had  not  abjured  him,  they 
never  could  have  restored  him  ? 

The  debates  were  sharp;  and  the  issue  during  a  short 
time  seemed  doubtful :  for  some  of  the  Tories  who  were  in 
office  were  unwilling  to  give  a  vote  which  might  be  thought 
to  indicate  that  tliey  were  lukewarm  in  the  cause  of  the  King 
whom  they  served.  William,  however,  took  care  to  let  it  be 
imderstood  that  he  had  no  wish  to  impose  a  new  test  on  his 
subjects.  A  few  words  from  him  decided  the  event  of  the 
conflict.  The  bill  was  rejected  thirty-six  hours  after  it  had 
been  brought  in  by  a  himdred  and  ninety-two  votes  to  a 
hundred  and  sixty-five.* 

*  Commons*  Journals,  April  24,  25,    angiy.     He  calls  the  bill   "a  pi>rfect 

And  26;  Grey's  Debates ;  Narcissus  Lut-    trick  of  the  fanatics  to  turn   out   the 

trell'B  Diiuj,     Narcissus  is  unusually    Bishops  and  most  of  the  Church  of  £ng- 
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Even  after  this  defeat  the  Whigs  pertinaciously  returned  to  CHAP, 
the  attack.  Having  failed  in  one  House  they  renewed  the  .  ^'  ^ 
battle  in  the  other.  Five  days  after  the  Abjuration  Bill  had 
been  thrown  out  in  the  Commons,  another  Abjuration  Bill, 
somewhat  milder,  but  still  very  severe,  was  laid  on  the  table 
of  the  Lords.*  What  was  now  proposed  was  that  no  person 
should  sit  in  either  House  of  Parliament  or  hold  any  office, 
civil,  military,  or  judicial,  without  making  a  declaration  that 
he  would  stand  by  William  and  Mary  against  James  and 
James's  adherents.  Every  male  in  the  kingdom  who  had 
attained  the  age  of  sixteen  was  to  make  the  same  declaration 
before  a  certain  day.  If  he  failed  to  do  so  he  was  to  pay 
double  taxes  and  to  be  incapable  of  exercising  the  elective 
firajichise. 

On  the  day  fixed  for  the  second  reading,  the  King  came 
down  to  the  House  of  Peers.  *  He  gave  his  assent  in  form  to 
several  laws,  unrobed,  took  his  seat  on  a  chair  of  state  which 
had  been  placed  for  him,  and  listened  with  much  interest  to 
Uie  debate.  To  the  general  surprise,  two  noblemen  who  had 
been  eminently  zealous  for  the  Revolution  spoke  against  the 
proposed  test.  Lord  Wharton,  a  Puritan  who  had  fought  for 
the  Long  Parliament,  said,  with  amusing  simplicity,  that  he 
iras  a  very  old  man,  that  he  had  lived  through  troubled  times, 
that  he  had  taken  a  great  many  oaths  in  his  day,  and  that  he 
mm  afraid  that  he  had  not  kept  them  all.  He  prayed  that 
Hbe  an  might  not  be  laid  to  his  charge ;  and  he  declared  that 
lie  could  not  consent  to  lay  any  more  snares  for  his  own  soul 
■sd  for  the  souls  of  his  neighbours.  The  Earl  of  Macclesfield, 
tbB  captain  of  the  English  volunteers  who  had  accompanied 
'Vniliam  firom  Helvoetsluys  to  Torbay,  declared  that  he  was 
iiracli  in  the  same  case  with  Lord  Wharton.  Marlborough 
iopported  the  bill.  He  wondered,  he  said,  that  it  should  be 
Oppoaed  by  Macclesfield,  who  had  borne  so  prominent  a  part 
ill  ibe  Eevolution.  Macclesfield,  irritated  by  the  charge  of 
JBeonirititency,  retorted  with  terrible  severity:  "The  noble 
**  he  said,  "exaggerates  the  share  which  I  had  in  the  deli- 
of  our  country.  I  was  ready,  indeed,  and  always  shall 
be  xeady,  to  venture  my  life  in  defence  of  her  laws  and  liber- 

dagj."    In  a  Whig  pasquinade  biU  which  the  Commons  had  rejected  in 

id  "A  Speech   intended  to   haye  the  prccedinp:  week.     Ealph,  who  saw 

Ipoken  on  the  Tricnniul  BiU,  on  that  Burnet  liud  committi-d  a  blunder, 

s£*  109|,  the  King  is  said  to  have  but  did  not  see  what  the  blunder  was, 

tattwlwatmo  the  Alrjuration  Bill/'  has,  in  trying  to  correct  it,  added  several 

'LoriiT Journals, May  1. 1690.    This  blunders  of  his  own;  and  the  Oxford 

ii  anoog  the  Archives  of  the  House  editor  of  Burnet  has  been  misled  by 

*      Bmiet  confounds  it  with  the  Kalph. 
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CHAP.     ties.    But  there  are  lengths  to  which,  eyen  for  the  sake  of  her 
,  '   -  laws  and  liberties,  I  could  never  go.    I  only  rebelled  against 


a  bad  King :  there  were  those  who  did  much  more.'^  Marl- 
borough, though  not  easily  discomposed,  could  not  but  feel 
the  edge  of  this  sarcasm :  William  looked  displeased ;  and  the 
aspect  of  the  whole  House  was  troubled  and  gloomy.  It  was 
resolved  by  fifty-one  votes  to  forty  that  the  bill  should  be 
committed;  and  it  was  committed,  but  never  reported.  After 
many  hard  struggles  between  the  Whigs  headed  by  Shrews- 
bury and  the  Tories  headed  by  Caermarthen,  it  was  so  much 
mutilated  that  it  retained  litUe  more  than  its  name,  and  did 
not  seem  to  those  who  had  introduced  it  to  be  worth  any 
ftirther  contest.*^ 
Act  of  The  discomfiture  of  the  Whigs  was  completed  by  a  com- 

^^^^  munication  from  the  King.  Caermarthen  appeared  in  the 
House  of  Lords  bearing  in  his  hand  a  parchment  signed  by 
William.    It  was  an  Act  of  Grace  for  political  offences. 

Between  an  Act  of  Ghrace  originating  with  the  Sovereign 
and  an  Act  of  Indemnity  originating  with  the  Estates  of  the 
Bealm  there  are  some  remarkable  distinctions.  An  Act  of 
Indemnity  passes  through  all  the  stages  through  which  other 
laws  paas,  and  may,  dtiring  its  progress,  be  amended  by  either 
House.  An  Act  of  Grace  is  received  with  peculiar  marks  of 
respect,  is  read  only  once  by  the  Lords  and  once  by  the  Com- 
mons, and  must  be  either  rejected  altogether  or  accepted  as  it 
stands.f  William  had  not  ventured  to  submit  such  an  Act 
to  the  preceding  Parliament.  But  in  the  new  Parliament  he 
was  certain  of  a  majority.  The  minority  gave  no  trouble. 
The  stubborn  spirit  which  had,  during  two  sessions,  ob- 
structed the  progress  of  the  Bill  of  Indemnity  had  been  at 
length  broken  by  defeats  and  humiliations.  Both  Houses 
stood  up  uncovered  while  the  Act  of  Grace  was  read,  and 
gave  their  sanction  to  it  without  one  dissentient  voice. 

There  would  not  have  been  this  unanimity  had  not  a  few 
great  criminals  been  excluded  from  the  benefits  of  the  am- 
nesty. Foremost  among  them  stood  the  surviving  members 
of  the  High  Court  of  Justice  which  had  sate  on  Charles  the 
First.  With  these  ancient  men  were  joined  the  two  name- 
less executioners  who  had  done  their  office,  with  masked 
faces,  on  the  scaffold  before  the  Banqueting  House.     Kone 

*  Lords'  Journals,  May  2.   and   3.  the  bill  in  the  Archives  of  the  House  of 

1690;  Van  Citteps,  May  2. ;  Narcissus  Lords. 

Lnttrvll's  Diary;  Burnet,  ii.  44.;   and        f  These  distinctions  were  much  dis* 

Xord  Dartmouth's  note.     The  changes  cussed  at  the  time.  Van  Citters,  May  {J. 

'  iOMde  bf  the  Committee  may  be  seen  on  1690. 
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knew  who  ihey  were,  or  of  what  rank.  It  was  probable  that  CHAP, 
thej  had  been  long  dead.  Yet  it  was  thought  necessary  to  .  J'  ^ 
declare  that,  if  even  now,  after  the  lapse  of  forty-one  years, 
they  should  be  discovered,  they  would  still  be  liable  to  the 
punishment  of  their  great  crime.  Perhaps  it  would  hardly 
have  been  thought  necessary  to  mention  these  men,  if  the 
animosities  of  the  preceding  generation  had  not  been  rekin- 
dled by  the  recent  appearance  of  Ludlow  in  England.  About 
thirty  of  the  agents  of  the  tyranny  of  James  were  left  to  the 
law*  With  these  exceptions,  all  political  offences,  committed 
before  the  day  on  which  the  royal  signature  was  afl^edto  the 
Act,  were  covered  with  a  general  oblivion.*  Even  the  crimi- 
nals who  were  by  name  excluded  had  little  to  fear.  Many  of 
them  were  in  foreign  countries ;  and  those  who  were  in  Eng- 
land were  well  assured  that,  imless  they  committed  some  new 
fiuilt,  they  would  not  be  molested. 

The  Act  of  Grace  the  nation  owed  to  William  alone ;  and 
it  is  one  of  his  noblest  and  purest  titles  to  renown.  From  the 
oommoncement  of  the  civil  troubles  of  the  seventeenth  century 
down  to  the  Revolution,  every  victory  gained  by  either  party 
had  been  followed  by  a  sanguinary  proscription.  When  the 
Bonndheads  triumphed  over  the  Cavaliers,  when  the  Cavaliers 
faimnphed  over  the  Roundheads,  when  the  fable  of  the  Popish 
plot  gave  the  ascendency  to  the  Whigs,  when  the  detection 
of  the  Bye  House  Plot  transferred  the  ascendency  to  the 
Tories,  blood,  and  more  blood,  and  still  more  blood,  had 
flowed.  Every  great  explosion  and  every  great  recoil  of  public 
feeUng  had  been  accompanied  by  severities  which,  at  the 
time,  the  predominant  faction  loudly  applauded,  but  which, 
on  a  oahn  review,  history  and  posterity  have  condemned. 
No  wise  and  humane  man,  whatever  may  be  his  political 
opinions,  now  mentions  without  reprehension  the  death 
eiUier  of  Laud  or  of  Vane,  either  of  Stai9ford  or  of  Bussell.  Of 
tbe  attemate  butcheries  the  last  and  the  worst  is  that  which  is 
inaepaxablj  associated  with  the  names  of  James  and  JefiBreys. 
Bofc  it  assuredly  would  not  have  been  the  last,  perhaps  it 
ndglit  not  have  been  the  worst,  if  William  had  not  had  the 
ibboB  and  the  firmness  resolutely  to  withstand  the  impor- 
toaitj  of  his  most  zealous  adherents.  These  men  were  bent 
on  enacting  a  terrible  retribution  for  all  they  had  undergone 
daring  seven  disastrous  years.  The  scaffold  of  Sidney,  the 
glbbst  of  Ckymish,  the  stake  at  which  Elizabeth  Oaunt  had 
psrishecl  in  the  flames  for  the  crime  of  harbouring  a  ftigitive, 

•  SUt  2  W.  &  M.  fest.  ).  c.  10. 
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CHAP,  the  porches  of  the  Somersetshire  churches  surmounted  hj  the 
^  ^'  ^  skulls  and  quarters  of  murdered  peasants,  the  holds  of  those 
Jamaica  ships  fit)m  which  every  day  the  carcass  of  some  pri- 
soner dead  of  thirst  and  foul  air  had  been  flung  to  the  sharks, 
all  these  things  were  fresh  in  the  memory  of  the  party  which 
the  Eevolution  had  made,  for  a  time,  dominant  in  the  State. 
Some  chiefs  of  that  party  had  redeemed  their  necks  by  paying 
heavy  ransom.  Others  had  languished  long  in  Newgate. 
Others  had  starved  and  shivered,  winter  after  winter,  in  the 
garrets  of  Amsterdam.  It  was  natural  that  in  the  day  of  their 
power  and  prosperity  they  should  wish  to  inflict  some  part  of 
what  they  had  suffered.  During  a  whole  year  they  pursued 
their  scheme  of  revenge.  They  succeeded  in  defeatii^  Indem- 
nity BiU  after  Indemnity  Bill.  Nothing  stood  between  them 
and  their  victims,  but  William's  immutable  resolution  that  the 
glory  of  the  great  deliverance  which  he  had  wrought  should 
not  be  sullied  by  cruelty.  His  clemency  was  peculiar  to  him- 
self. It  was  not  the  clemency  of  an  ostentatious  man,  or  of 
a  sentimental  man,  or  of  an  easy  tempered  man.  It  was  cold, 
unconciliating,  inflexible.  It  produced  no  fine  stage  effiscts. 
It  drew  on  him  the  savage  invectives  of  those  whose  malevo- 
lent passions  he  refused  to  satisfy.  It  won  for  him  no  grati- 
tude firom  those  who  owed  to  him  fortune,  liberty,  and  life. 
While  the  violent  Whigs  railed  at  his  lenity,  the  agents  of 
the  &Ilen  tyranny,  as  soon  as  they  found  themselves  safe,  in- 
stead of  acknowledging  their  obligations  to  him,  reproached 
him  in  insulting  language  with  the  mercy  which  he  had  ex- 
tended to  them.  His  Act  of  Grace,  they  said,  had  completely 
refuted  his  Declaration.  Wa3  it  possible  to  believe  that,  if 
there  had  been  any  truth  in  the  charges  which  he  had  brought 
against  the  late  government,  he  would  have  granted  impunity 
to  the  guilty?  It  was  now  acknowledged  by  himself,  under 
his  own  hand,  that  the  stories  by  which  he  and  his  friends 
had  deluded  the  nation  and  driven  away  the  royal  fiunily 
were  mere  calumnies  devised  to  serve  a  turn.  The  turn  had 
been  served ;  and  the  accusations  by  which  he  had  inflamed 
the  public  mind  to  madness  were  coolly  withdrawn.*  But 
none  of  these  things  moved  him.  He  had  done  well.  He 
had  risked  his  popularity  with  men  who  had  been  his  warmest 
admirers,  in  order  to  give  repose  and  security  to  men  by 
whom  his  name  was  never  mentioned  ^vithout  a  curse.  Nor 
had  he  conferred  a  less  benefit  on  those  whom  he  had  dis- 

•  Roger  North  waa  one  of  the  many  malecoDtents  who  were  norcr  tir«d  of 
bBrping  on  this  airing. 
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appointed  of  their  revenge  than  on  those  whom  he  had  pro-  CHAP, 
tected.  If  he  had  saved  one  faction  from  a  proscription,  he  ^  ^J' 
had  saved  the  other  from  the  reaction  which  such  a  proscrip- 
tion would  inevitably  have  produced.  If  his  people  did  not 
justlj  appreciate  his  policy,  so  much  the  worse  for  them.  He 
had  discharged  his  duty  by  them.  He  feared  no  obloquy ;  and 
he  wanted  no  thanks. 

On  the  twentieth  of  May  the  Act  of  Grace  was  passed.  The  Par- 
The  King  then  informed  the  Houses  that  his  visit  to  Ireland  pj^^ou. 
could  no  longer  be  delayed,  that  he  had  therefore  determined 
to  prorogue  them,  and  that,  unless  some  unexpected  emer- 
gency made  their  advice  and  assistance  necessary  to  him,  he 
should  not  call  them  again  from  their  homes  till  the  next 
winter.  "  Then,'*  he  said,  "  I  hope,  by  the  blessing  of  Gtod, 
we  shall  have  a  happy  meeting.'* 

The  Parliament  had  passed  an  Act  providing  that,  when- 
ever he  should  go  out  of  England,  it  should  be  lawful  for 
Mary  to  administer  the  government  of  the  kingdom  in  his 
name  and  her  own.  It  was  added  that  he  should  neverthe 
less,  during  his  absence,  retain  all  his  authority.  Some  ob- 
jections were  made  to  this  arrangement.  Here,  it  was  said, 
irere  two  supreme  powers  in  one  State.  A  public  fonctionary 
might  receive  diametrically  opposite  orders  from  the  King  and 
the  Queen,  and  might  not  know  which  to  obey.  The  objec- 
tion was,  beyond  all  doubt,  speculatively  just;  but  there  was 
sooh  perfect  confidence  and  affection  between  the  royal  pair 
tiiai  no  practical  inconvenience  was  to  be  apprehended.*^ 

As  far  as  Ireland  was  concerned,  the  prospects  of  William  Prepaw- 
much  more  cheering  than  they  had  been  a  few  months  Jhe^firs" 
The  activity  with  which  he  had  personally  urged  war. 
fiorwaxd  the  preparations  for  the  next  campaign  had  pro- 
dneed  an  extraordinary  effect.  The  nerves  of  the  government 
weate  new  strung.  In  every  department  of  the  military  ad- 
lainisfcration  the  influence  of  a  vigorous  mind  was  perceptible. 
Abandant  supplies  of  food,  clothing,  and  medicine,  very  dif- 
tannt  in  quality  from  those  which  Shales  had  furnished,  were 
wmd  across  Saint  Greorge's  Channel.  A  thousand  baggage 
imggons  had  been  made  or  collected  with  great  expedition ; 
madf  dmxng  some  weeks,  the  road  between  London  and 
Cheiter  was  covered  with  them.  Great  numbers  of  recruits 
weie  sent  to  fill  the  chasms  which  pestilence  had  made  in  the 
BngWlh  ranks.  Fresh  regiments  &om  Scotland,  Cheshire, 
LuiOBshiie,  and  Cumberland  had  landed  in  the  Bay  of  Belfast. 

•  flMLS  W.a^  H.  Mss.  1.  c.  6.;  Grey*!  Debates,  April  29.,  May  1.  5.  ^,*l.\^%^ 
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CHAP.     The  uniforms  and  arms  of  the  new  comers  clearly  indicated 
^^'      the  potent  influence  of  the  master's  eye.    With  the  British 


battalions  were  interspersed  several  hardy  bands  of  Grerman 
and  Scandinavian  mercenaries.  Before  the  end  of  May  the 
English  force  in  Ulster  amounted  to  thirty  thousand  fighting 
men.  A  few  more  troops  and  an  immense  quantity  of  mili- 
tary stores  were  on  board  of  a  fleet  which  lay  in  the  estuary 
of  the  Dee,  and  which  was  ready  to  weigh  anchor  as  soon  as 
the  King  was  on  board.*^ 
Adininif-  James  ought  to  have  made  an  equally  good  use  of  the  time 
James  at  during  which  his  army  had  been  in  winter  quarters.  Strict 
Bablin.  discipline  and  regular  drilling  might,  in  the  interval  between 
November  and  May,  have  turned  the  athletic  and  enthusi- 
astic peasants  who  were  assembled  under  his  standard  into 
good  soldiers.  But  the  opportunity  was  lost.  The  Court  ot 
Dublin  was,  during  that  season  of  inaction,  busied  with  dice 
and  claret,  love  letters  and  challenges.  The  aspect  of  the 
capital  was  indeed  not  very  brilliant.  The  whole  number  of 
coaches  which  could  be  mustered  there,  those  of  the  King  and 
of  the  French  legation  included,  did  not  amount  to  forty.f 
But  though  there  was  little  splendour  there  was  much  disso- 
luteness. Grave  Boman  Catholics  shook  their  heads  and 
said  that  the  Castle  did  not  look  like  the  palace  of  a  King 
who  gloried  in  being  the  champion  of  the  Church.t  The 
military  administration  was  as  deplorable  as  ever.  The 
cavalry  indeed  was,  by  the  exertions  of  some  gallant  officers, 
kept  in  a  high  state  of  efficiency.  But  a  regiment  of  infantry 
differed  in  nothing  but  name  from  a  large  gang  of  Bapparees. 
Indeed  a  gang  of  Bapparees  gave  less  annoyance  to  peaceable 
citizens,  and  more  annoyance  to  the  enemy,  than  a  regiment 
of  infiuitry .  Avaux  strongly  represented,  in  a  memorial  which 
he  delivered  to  James,  the  abuses  which  made  the  Irish  foot  a 
curse  and  a  scandal  to  Ireland.  Whole  companies,  said  the 
ambassador,  quit  their  colours  on  the  line  of  march  and  wander 
to  right  and  left  pillaging  and  destroying  :  the  soldier  takes 
no  care  of  his  arms :  the  captain  never  troubles  himself  to 
ascertain  whether  the  arms  are  in  good  order :  the  consequence 
is  that  one  man  in  every  three  has  lost  his  musket,  and  that 

*  Stoiy*8 Impartial  History;  Niircissus  excuse    the    national    partiality   'which 

Luttrell's  Diary.  sometimes,  I  cannot  but  think,  perrerta 

t  Ayaux,  Jan.  ^.  1690.  his  judgment    When  I  quote  the  Ma- 

i  Hacaris    Excidium.      This    most  carisExcidium,  I  always  quote  the  Latin 

curious  work  has  been  recently  edited  text.    The  English  version  is,  I  am  cnn- 

with  great  care  and  diligence  by  Mr.  rinced,  merely  a  translation  from  the 

O'Callaghan.      I  owe  so  much  to  his  Latin,  and  a  very  careless  and  imperfect 

JsamJDg  and  industry  that  I  mo»t  readily  translation. 
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another  man  in  every  three  has  a  musket  that  will  not  go  off.  CHAP. 
Ayaux  adjured  the  King  to  prohibit  marauding,  to  give  ^  ^'  ^ 
orders  that  the  troops  should  be  regularly  exercised,  and  to 
pimish  every  officer  who  suffered  his  men  to  neglect  their 
weapons  and  accoutrements*  If  these  things  were  done,  Hi  a 
Majesty  might  hope  to  have,  in  the  approaching  spring,  an 
army  with  which  the  enemy  would  be  imable  to  contend* 
This  was  good  advice :  but  James  was  so  &r  &om  taking  it 
that  he  would  hardly  Usten  to  it  with  patience.  Before  he 
had  heard  eight  lines  read  he  flew  into  a  passion  and  accused 
the  ambassador  of  exaggeration.  ^^  This  paper,  Sir,''  said 
Avaux,  ^^  is  not  written  to  be  published.  It  is  meant  solely 
for  Your  Majesty's  information ;  and,  in  a  paper  meant  solely 
for  Your  Majesty's  information,  flattery  and  disguise  would 
be  out  of  place :  but  I  will  not  persist  in  reading  what  is  so 
disagreeable."  "  Gto  on,"  said  James  very  angrily ;  "  I  will 
hear  the  whole."  He  gradually  became  calmer,  took  the  me- 
morial, and  promised  to  adopt  some  of  the  suggestions  which 
it  contained.    But  his  promise  was  soon  forgotten.'^ 

His  financial  administration  was  of  a  piece  with  his  mili- 
tary administration.  His  one  fiscal  resource  was  robbery, 
dixect  or  indirect.  Every  Protestant  who  had  remained  in 
•nj  part  of  the  three  southern  provinces  of  Ireland  was  robbed 
dipectly,  by  the  simple  process  of  taking  money  out  of  his 
tizong  box,  drink  out  of  his  cellars,  fuel  from  his  turf  stack, 
and  clothes  &om  his  wardrobe.  He  was  robbed  indirectly  by 
a  new  issue  of  counters,  smaller  in  size  and  baser  in  materi^ 
than  any  which  had  yet  borne  the  image  and  superscription 
of  James.  Even  brass  had  begun  to  be  scarce  at  Dublin ; 
and  it  was  necessary  to  ask  assistance  from  Lewis,  who  cha- 
ritably bestowed  on  his  ally  an  old  cracked  piece  of  cannon  to 
be  coined  into  crowns  and  shillings.f 

But  the  French  king  had  determined  to  send  over  succours  An  auziU- 
cf  %  Tcry  diflferent  kind.     He  proposed  to  take  into  his  own  ]J^/fi^ 
Mrnoe,  and  to  form  by  the  best  discipline  then  known  in  the  France  to 
wotldy  four  Irish  regiments.     They  were  to  be  commanded  by  ^^^ 
Macartliy,  who  had  been  severely  wounded  and  taken  prisoner 
at  Newton  Butler.    His  wounds  had  been  healed ;  and  he  had 
legained  his  liberty  by  violating  his  parole.    This  disgraceful 


,  Not.  JJ.  1689.  Ton  mist  but  le  bastiment  qui  portent 

fLsBfOis  writef    to   Araux,  ^Si^  ce"c  lettre  une  pi*ce  de  canon  du  calibre 

iMs  **G(MBme  It  Roy  a  Ten  par  vus  ^^  ^^^  4^*  ^^^  ^yentee,  de  laquellecenx 

•■•kBoyd'Anglcterrecraiffnoit  3^   traraillcnt  k  la  monnove  du  Roy 

Mr  d»  caJTTC  p^>ur  faire  de  la  «'Angleterre  pourront  se  sennr  pour  con- 

&  IC^Mti  a  ilonne  oidre  que  t'"^*'^  »  ^'^^  de  U  monnoye." 

TOfLm  m.  s 
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OOgAP.  breach  of  &ith  he  had  made  more  disgracefbl  bj  paltry  tricks 
^  and  sophistical  excuses  which  would  hare  become  a  Jesuit 
better  than  a  gentleman  and  a  soldier.  Lewis  was  willing 
that  the  Irish  regiments  should  be  sent  to  liim  in  rags  and 
unarmed,  and  insisted  only  that  the  men  should  be  stout^  and 
that  the  officers  should  not  be  bankrupt  traders  and  discarded 
lacqueys,  but,  if  possible,  men  of  good  family  who  had  seen 
service.  In  return  for  these  troops,  who  were  in  number  not 
quite  four  thousand,  he  undertook  to  send  to  Ireland  between 
seven  and  eight  thousand  excellent  French  in&ntiy,  who  were 
likely  in  a  day  of  battle  to  be  of  more  use  than  all  the  kernes 
of  Leinster,  Munster,  and  Connaught  together.*^ 

One  great  error  he  committed.  The  army  which  he  was 
sending  to  assist  Jamees,  though  small  indeed  when  compared 
with  the  army  of  Flanders  or  with  the  army  of  the  Bhine, 
was  destined  for  a  service  on  which  the  &te  of  Europe  might 
depend,  and  ought  therefore  to  have  been  commanded  by  a 
general  of  eminent  abilities.  There  was  no  want  of  such 
generals  in  the  French  service.  But  James  and  his  Queen 
begged  hard  for  Lauzun,  and  carried  this  point  against 
the  strong  representations  of  Avaux,  against  the  advice  of 
Louvois,  and  against  the  judgment  of  Lewis  himself. 

When  Lauzun  went  to  the  cabinet  of  Louvois  to  receive 
instructions,  the  wise  minister  held  language  which  showed 
how  little  confidence  he  felt  in  the  vain  and  eccentric  knight 
errant.  '^Do  not»  for  Gk>d's  sake,  suffer  yourself  to  be 
hurried  away  by  your  desire  of  fighting.  Put  all  your  glory 
in  tiring  the  English  out ;  and,  above  all  things,  maintain 
strict  discipline.''t 

Not  only  was  the  appointment  of  Lauzun  in  itself  a  bad 
Appointment :  but^  in  order  that  one  man  might  fill  a  post  for 
which  he  was  unfits  it  was  necessary  to  remove  two  men  fi*om 
posts  for  which  they  were  eminently  fit.  Immoral  and  hard- 
hearted as  Bosen  and  A.vaux  were,  Bosen  was  a  skilful 
eaptain,  and  Avaux  was  a  skilful  politician.     Though  it  is 

*  Louvois  to  Atbuz,  Not.  -^  1689.  bits,  si  ce  n'est  quails  sont  tons  fort 
The  force  sent  bj  Lewis  to  Ireland  mauvais."  A  very  exact  aocoixnt  of  Ma- 
appears  by  the  lists  at  the  French  War  carth/s  breach  of  parole  will  be  found 
Cnmce  to  haye  amounted  to  seyen  thou-  in  Mr.  O'Callaghan's  History  of  the  Lrish 
sand  two  hundred  and  ninety-one  men  of  Brigades.  I  am  sorry  that  a  writer  to 
all  ranks.  At  the  French  War  Oflice  s  whom  I  owe  so  much  shoold  try  to  yin- 
a  letter  firom  Marshal  d'Estr^  who  dicate  condoct  which,  as  described  by 
■aw  Uie  four  Lrish  regiments  soon  after  himself,  was  in  the  highest  degree  dis- 
thej  had  landed  at  Brest    He  describes  honourable. 

them  as  **  mal  chauss^,  mal  y^tus,  et  f  Lauzun  to  Louyois,  j^^  and  June 

ii'ayant  point  d'uniforme  dans  leurs  ha-  ij,  1590,  at  the  French  Wiur  Ofi&ce. 
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not  probable  that  thej  would  have  been  able  to  avert  the  CHAP, 
doom  of  Ireland,  it  is  probable  that  they  might  hare  been  >  ^'  ^ 
able  to  protract  the  contest;  and  it  was  evidently  for  the 
interest  of  France  that  the  contest  should  be  protracted. 
Bat  it  wonld  have  been  an  afi&ont  to  the  old  general  to  put 
him  nnder  the  orders  of  Lanzun ;  and  between  the  ambassa- 
dor and  Lanznn  there  was  such  an  enmity  that  they  could 
not  be  expected  to  act  cordially  together.  Both  Bosen  and 
Avaux,  therefore,  were,  with  many  soothing  assurances  of 
royal  approbation  and  favour,  recalled  to  France.  They 
sailed  from  Cork  early  in  the  spring  by  the  fleet  which  had 
conveyed  Lauzun  thither.^  Lauzun  had  no  sooner  landed 
than  he  found  that,  though  he  had  been  long  expected,  no- 
thing had  been  prepared  for  his  reception.  No  lodgings  had 
been  provided  for  his  men,  no  place  of  security  for  his  stores, 
no  horses,  no  carriages.t  His  troops  had  to  undergo  the 
hardships  of  a  long  march  through  a  desert  before  they 
aziived  at  Dublin.  At  Dublin,  indeed,  they  found  tolerable 
acconunodation.  They  were  billeted  on  Protestants,  lived 
at  free  quarter,  had  plenty  of  bread,  and  threepence  a  day. 
Loozun  was  appointed  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Irish 

amy,  and  took  up  his  residence  in  the  Castict  His  saJaiy 
WEB  the  same  with  that  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  eight 
thousand  Jacobuses,  equivalent  to  ten  thousand  pounds 
sterling,  a  year.  This  sum  James  offered  to  pay,  not  in  the 
farass  which  bore  his  own  effigy,  but  in  French  gold.  But 
Loozun,  among  whose  faults  avarice  had  no  place,  refused  to 
fin  his  own  coffers  from  an  almost  empty  treasury.  § 

On  him  and  on  the  Frenchmen  who  accompanied  him  the 
miaery  of  the  Irish  i)eople  and  the  imbecility  of  the  Irish 
administration  produced  an  effect  which  they  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  describe.  Lauzim  wrote  to  Louvois  that  the  Court 
and  the  whole  kingdom  were  in  a  state  not  to  be  imagined 
by  a  person  who  had  always  lived  in  happier  countries. 
Ifc  was,  he  said,  a  chaos,  such  as  he  had  read  of  in  the  book 
ct  Genesis.  The  whole  business  of  all  the  public  fanction- 
aiies  was  to  quarrel  with  each  other,  and  to  plxmder  the 
gofemment  and  the  people.  After  he  had  been  about  a 
flKMEUi  at  the  Castle,  he  declared  that  he  would  not  go 
tttoogh  snch  another  month  for  all  the  world.     His  ablest 

(be  latiT  letters  of  Avaux.  }  Story's  Impartial  History ;  Lauim 

~~  to  LooTOis,  March  )}.  1690 ;    to  Louvois,  Haj  }§.  1690. 


to  LonnU,  ^[^^  §  Lauzun  to  Lourois,  j^y^  1690. 
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CHAP,  officers  confirmed  his  testimony.'^  One  of  them,  indeed,  was 
^  ^J'  .  so  nzgnst  as  to  represent  tiie  people  of  Ireland,  not  merely  as 
ignorant  and  idle,  which  they  were,  but  as  hopelessly  stupid 
and  unfeeling,  which  they  assuredly  were  not.  The  English 
policy,  he  said,  had  so  completely  brutalised  them  that  they 
could  hardly  be  called  human  beings.  They  were  insensible 
to  praise  and  blame,  to  promises  and  thieats.  And  yet  it 
was  pity  of  them :  for  they  were  physically  the  finest  race  of 
men  in  the  world.t 

By  this  time  Schomberg  had  opened  the  campaign  auspi- 
ciously. He  had  with  little  difficulty  taken  Charlemont,  ^e 
last  important  &stness  which  the  Irish  occupied  in  Ulster. 
But  the  great  work  of  reconquering  the  three  southern  pro- 
vinces of  the  island  he  deferred  till  William  should  arrive. 
William  meanwhile  was  busied  in  making  arrangements  for 
the  govemment  and  defence  of  England  during  his  absence. 
He  well  knew  that  the  Jacobites  were  on  the  alert.  They 
had  not  till  very  lately  been  an  united  and  organised  faction. 
Hanrftho  There  had  been,  to  use  Melfort^s  phrase,  numerous  gangs, 
^^bites;  which  were  all  in  communication  with  James  at  Dublin 
Clazendon,  Castle,  or  with  Mary  of  Modena  at  Saint  Germains,  but 
Da^  "^'  which  had  no  connection  with  each  other  and  were  unwilling 
month.  to  trust  each  other.:^  But  since  it  had  been  known  that  the 
usurper  was  about  to  cross  the  sea,  and  that  his  sceptre 
would  be  left  in  a  female  hand,  these  gangs  had  been  draw- 
ing close  together,  and  had  begun  to  form  one  extensive 
confederacy.  Clarendon,  who  had  refused  the  oaths,  and 
Ailesbury,  who  had  dishonestly  taken  them,  were  among  the 
chief  traitors.  Dartmouth,  though  he  had  sworn  allegiance 
to  the  sovereigns  who  were  in  possession,  was  one  of  their 
most  active  enemies,  and  undertook  what  may  be  called  the 
maritime  department  of  the  plot.  His  mind  was  constantly 
occupied  by  schemes,  disgraceful  to  an  English  seaman,  for 
the  destruction  of  the  English  fleets  and  arsenals.  He  was 
in  close  communication  with  some  naval  officers,  who,  though 

*  LauzTm  to  Lonvois,  April  ^.,  May  Bs  sont  pea  seDsiblei  k  rhonneor ;    et 

y^.  1690.    La  Hoguette,  who  held  the  lea  menaces  ne  lea  estonnent  point.  L'in> 

rank  of  Mai^ebal  de  Camp,  wrote  to  tejrest  m^me  ne  lea  pent  encager  aa  tra- 

Lonrois  to  the  same  effect  about  the  rail.      Ce  sont  pourtant  lea  gens  da 

same  time.  monde  lea  mieux  fiuta." — Deagrignj  to 

t  "  La  politiqae  dea  Angloia  a  iti  de  Loavoia,  *UJ^J"  1690. 

tenirceapeapleacTCommedeaesclavea,  ♦gee    Melfort'a    Lettcra    to    James 

et  ai  bas  qa*il  ne  lear  eatoit  paa  pennia  written  in   October    168y.      They  an. 

d'apprendre  A  lire  et  A  ecnrc.     Cela  lea  ^mong  the   Nairne   Pipcra,  and   were 

a  penda  ai  bestra  qu'ils  n'ont  presque  prifited  bv  Macpheraon. 
point  d'hamanit^.     IV.vn  ne  Irs  i-snicut. 
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they  served  the  new  government,  served  it  sullenly  and  with     CHAP, 
half  a  heart ;  and  he  flattered  himself  that  by  promising  ^    ^y 
these  men  ample  rewards,  and  by  artfolly  inflaming  the 
jealous  animosity  with  which  they  regarded  the  Dutch  flag, 
he  should  prevail  on  them  to  desert  and  to  carry  their  ships 
into  some  French  or  Irish  port.* 

The  conduct  of  Penn  was  scarcely  less  scandalous.  He  Penn. 
was  a  zealous  and  busy  Jacobite ;  and  his  new  way  of  life 
was  even  more  unfavourable  than  his  late  way  of  life  had 
been  to  moral  purity.  It  was  hardly  possible  to  be  at  once 
a  consistent  Quaker  and  a  courtier :  but  it  was  utterly  im- 
possible to  be  at  once  a  consistent  Quaker  and  a  conspirator. 
It  is  melancholy  to  relate  that  Penn,  while  professing  to 
consider  even  defensive  war  as  sinful,  did  everything  in  his 
power  to  bring  a  foreign  army  into  the  heart  of  his  own 
ooontiy.  He  wrote  to  inform  James  that  the  adherents  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange  dreaded  nothing  so  much  as  an  appeal 
to  the  sword,  and  that,  if  England  were  now  invaded  from 
YnoLce  or  from  Ireland,  the  number  of  Eoyalists  would  appear 
to  be  greater  than  ever.  Avaux  thought  this  letter  so  im- 
portant, xhsA  he  sent  a  translation  of  it  to  Levris.f  A  good 
effsct,  the  shrewd  ambassador  wrote,  had  been  produced,  by 
tluB  and  similar  communications,  on  the  mind  of  King 
James.  His  Majesty  was  at  last  convinced  that  he  could 
xeoorer  his  dominions  only  sword  in  hand.  It  is  a  curious 
fiict  that  it  should  have  been  reserved  for  the  great  preacher 
of  peace  to  produce  this  conviction  in  the  mind  of  the  old 
't7XBnt.t  Penn*s  proceedings  had  not  escaped  the  observa- 
tion of  the  government.  Warrants  had  been  out  against 
him ;  and  he  had  been  taken  into  custody ;  but  the  evidence 

*  Xifo  of  Jam«s,  ii.  443.  450. ;   and  choaes  change  bien  viste,  aelon  la  nature 

TMda  of  Ath»^"  and  Preston.  des  insulaires ;  et  sa  sanU  est  fort  man- 

f  Atmx  wrote  thus  to  Lewis  on  the  vaise.    II  y  a  un  nuage  aui  commence  k 

ilk  of  Jmie  1689 :   *'  II  nous  est  yenu  se  former  au  nord  des  aeux  rojaumes, 

«Um  atsez  considerables  d'An-  oil  le  Roy  a  beaucoup  d'amis,  ce  qui 

et  d'Esooese.      Je  me   donne  donne  beaucoup  d'inqiu^tude  aux  princi- 

r  d'en  oiTojer  des  m^moires  k  paux  amis  du  Prince  d'Orange,  qui  es- 

XttMt^  tela  que  je  les  ay  receus  tant   riches,  commencent  k  estre   per- 

Ai  Boyda  la  Grande  Bretagne.    Le  suades  que  ce  sera  Tesp^  qui  didaera 

MBBMeemant   des    nourelles    datt^  de  leur  sort,  ce  qu'ils  ont  tant  tachi 

f  jiMltlarTii  Mt  la  eopie  d'une  lettre  de  d'^viter.    lis  apprehendcnt  une  invasion 

IL  fia.  qiM  j*a>y  T^ne  en  original."  The  d'Irlande  et  de  France ;  et  en  ce  cas  le 

—     '      ■      No "^  " 


dM  Konvellea  d'Angleterre  et  Roy  aura  plus  d'amis  que  jamais." 

wbieh   was  sent  with  this  J  "^  ^<^  ^^^  ^i^t  que  ces  lettres 

imgttAf  Iwins  with  the  following  sen-  d'Esoosse  et  d'Angleterre  ont  produit, 

iMHi,  iMta  mutt  therefore  hare  been  est  qu'elles  ont  enfin  persuade  le  Roy 

■Bfe  ii  Peaa'a   letter :    '*  Le    Prince  d'Angleterre  qu'il  ne  recouvrera  sea  ea* 

cOMV§i  eMBBeBM  d'eatre  fort  degoutt^  tats  qua  les  armes  k  la  main ;  et  ce  n'att 

4»  IhHBiiV  dM  Aiglois ;  et  la  face  des  pas  pea  de  Ten  ayoir  eonTaincv.** 
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CHAP,     against  him  had  not  been  such  as  wonld  support  a  charge  of 
^    ^'   ^  high  treason :  he  had,  as,  with  all  his  £a»ults,  he  deserved  to 
haye,  many  Mends  in  eyery  party:  he  therefore  soon  re- 
gained his  liberty,  and  returned  to  his  plots.*^ 
Fkwtoo.  But  the  chief  conspirator  was  Bichard  Graham,  Viscount 

Preston,  who  had,  in  the  late  reign,  been  Secretary  of  State. 
Though  a  peer  in  Scotland,  he  was  only  a  baronet  in  England. 
He  had,  indeed,  received  from  Saint  Grermains  an  English 
patent  of  nobility,  but  the  patent  bore  a  date  posterior  to 
that  flight  which  the  Convention  had  pronounced  an  abdica- 
tion. The  Lords  had,  therefore,  not  only  refused  to  admit 
him  to  a  share  of  their  privileges,  but  had  sent  him  to  prison 
for  presuming  to  call  himself  one  of  their  order.  He  had, 
however,  by  humbling  himself,  and  by  withdrawing  his  claim, 
obtained  his  liberty.f  Though  the  submissive  language  which 
he  had  condescended  to  use  on  this  occasion  did  not  indicate 
a  spirit  prepared  for  martyrdom,  he  was  regarded  by  his  party, 
and  by  the  world  in  general,  as  a  man  of  courage  and  honour. 
He  still  retained  the  seals  of  his  office,  and  was  still  con- 
sidered by  the  adherents  of  indefeasible  hereditary  right  as 
the  real  Secretary  of  State.  He  was  in  high  &vour  with 
Lewis,  at  whose  court  he  had  formerly  resided,  and  had,  since 
the  Revolution,  been  entrusted  by  the  French  government 
with  considerable  sums  of  money  for  political  purposes.^ 

While  Preston  was  consulting  in  the  capital  with  the  other 
heads  of  the  faction,  the  rustic  Jacobites  were  laying  in  arms, 
holding  musters,  and  forming  themselves  into  companies, 
troops,  and  regiments.  There  were  alarming  symptoms  in 
Worcestershire.  Li  Lancashire  many  gentiemen  had  re- 
ceived commissions  signed  by  James,  called  themselves 
colonels  and  captains,  and  made  out  long  lists  of  noncom- 
missioned officers  and  privates.  Letters  from  Yorkshire 
brought  news  that  large  bodies  of  men,  who  seemed  to  have 
met  for  no  good  purpose,  had  been  seen  on  the  moors  near 
Knaresborough.  Letters  from  Newcastie  gave  an  account  of 
a  great  match  at  football  which  had  been  played  in  Northum- 
berland, and  was  suspected  to  have  been  a  pretext  for  a  gather- 
ing of  tiie  disaffected.   Li  the  crowd,  it  was  said,  were  a  him- 

•  Van  Cittors  to  the  States  General,  pistoles  is  mentioned  in  a  letter  of 
March  yV.  1689.  Van  Citters  calls  Penn  Croissy  to  Araox,  Feb.  J|.  1689.  James, 
"den  beKcnden  Aichqnaker.**  in  a  letter  dated  Jan.  26.  1689,  din>cts 

f  See  his  trial  in  the  Collection  of  Preston  to  consider  himself  as  still  Secre- 

State  Trials,  and  the  Lords*  Joomals  of  taiy,  notwithstanding  Melfort's  appoint- 

Nov.  11,  12.  and  27.  1689.  ment. 

♦  One  remittance  of  two  thousand 
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dred  and  fifty  horsemen  well  mounted  and  armed,  of  whom     CHAP, 
many  were  Papists.*  ^J'  . 

Meantime  packets  of  letters  fiill  of  treason  were  constantly 
passing  and  repassing  between  Kent  and  Picardy,  and  be- 
tween Wales  and  Ireland.  Some  of  the  messengers  were 
honest  &natics:  bnt  others  were  mere  mercenaries,  and 
trafficked  in  the  secrets  of  which  they  were  the  bearers. 

Of  these  double  traitors  the  most  remarkable  was  William  Th«  J»«)- 
Poller.  This  man  has  himself  told  us  that,  when  he  was  ^^y^  ^^ 
very  young,  he  fell  in  with  a  pamphlet  which  contained  an  Fuller. 
account  of  the  flagitious  life  and  horrible  death  of  Danger- 
field.  The  boy's  imagination  was  set  on  fire :  he  devoured 
the  book :  he  almost  got  it  by  heart ;  and  he  was  soon  seized, 
and  ever  after  haunted,  by  a  strange  presentiment  that  his  &te 
would  resemble  that  of  the  wretched  adventurer  whose  history 
he  had  so  eagerly  read.f  It  might  have  been  supposed  that 
the  prospect  of  dying  in  Newgate,  with  a  back  flayed  and  an 
eye  knocked  out,  would  not  have  seemed  very  attractive.  But 
experience  proves  that  there  are  some  distempered  minds  for 
which  notoriety,  even  when  accompanied  with  pain  and 
duune,  has  an  irresistible  fascination.  Animated  by  this 
lottUisome  ambition.  Puller  equalled,  and  perhaps  surpassed, 
bis  model.  He  was  bred  a  Eoman  Catholic,  and  was  page  to 
Lady  Melfort,  when  Lady  Melfort  shone  at  Whitehall  as  one 
of  {he  loveliest  women  in  the  train  of  Mary  of  Modena.  After 
the  Bevolution,  he  followed  his  mistress  to  Prance,  vms  re- 
peatedly employed  in  delicate  and  perilous  commissions,  and 
WB8  thought  at  Saint  Grermains  to  be  a  devoted  servant  of  the 
Bodue  of  Stuart.  In  truth,  however,  he  had,  in  the  course 
of  one  of  his  expeditions  to  London,  sold  himself  to  the  new 
gofermnent,  and  had  abjured  the  faith  in  which  he  had  been 
Immght  up.  The  honour,  if  it  is  to  be  so  called,  of  turning 
Um  fixnn  a  worthless  Papist  into  a  worthless  Protestant  he 
■aoribed,  with  characteristic  impudence,  to  the  lucid  reason- 
ing and  blameless  life  of  Tillotson. 

Jn  the  spring  of  1690,  Mary  of  Modena  wished  to  send  to 
ooneepondents  in  London  some  highly  important  des- 


Luttrcll*8  Diary ;    Com-  for  which  he  lies  now  confined ;   as  also 

Jbunudi,  May  14,  15.  20.  1690;  of    the    Persons    that    employe<l    and 

'•  True  Hiatoiy,  1697.  assisted  him  therein,  with  his  Hearty 

.'f^Hli  Whol«   life  of  Mr.  William  Repentance  for  the  Misdemeanours  he 

HDh^  ImIbs  an  Impartial  Account  of  did  in  the  late  Reign,  and  all  others 

Mi  9Mh7^™0*^^^<>^  Relations  and  In-  whom  he  hath  injured  :  iinpnrtially  writ 

tedMlioa  into  the  sexrioe  of  the  late  by  Himself  during  his  Confinement  in 

Ow  JToBtf  and  his  Queen,  together  the  Queen's  Bench,  1703.     Of  (^ourse  I 

Vff  A  13m  DiaeoTezy  of  the  Intrigues  shall  \i»e  this  narratirt^  with  caution. 
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CHAP,     patches.    As  these  despatches  were  too  bulky  to  be  con- 
^    ^'   .  cealed  in  the  clothes  of  a  single  messenger,  it  was  necessary 


to  employ  two  confidential  persons.  Fuller  was  one.  The 
other  was  a  zealous  young  Jacobite  named  Crone.  Before 
they  set  out,  they  received  full  instructions  from  the  Queen 
herself.  Not  a  scrap  of  paper  was  to  be  detected  about  them 
by  an  ordinary  search ;  but  their  buttons  contained  letters 
^tten  in  myisible  ink. 

The  pair  proceeded  to  Calais.  The  governor  of  that  town 
furnished  them  with  a  boat,  which,  under  cover  of  the  night, 
set  them  on  the  low  marshy  coast  of  £ent,  near  the  light- 
house of  Dungeness.  They  walked  to  a  fiarmhouse,  procured 
horses,  and  took  different  roads  to  London.  Fuller  hastened 
to  the  palace  at  Kensington,  and  delivered  the  documents  with 
which  he  was  charged  into  the  King's  hand.  The  first  letter 
which  William  imroUed  seemed  to  contain  only  florid  com- 
pliments :  but  a  pan  of  charcoal  was  lighted :  a  liquor  well 
known  to  the  diplomatists  of  that  age  was  applied  to  the 
paper :  an  unsavoury  steam  filled  the  closet ;  and  lines  full  of 
grave  meaning  began  to  appear. 
'Crone  The  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  secure  Crone.    He  had 

imfortunately  had  time  to  deliver  his  letters  before  he  was 
caught;  but  a  snare  was  laid  for  him  into  which  he  easily 
fell.  In  truth  the  sincere  Jacobites  were  generally  wretched 
plotters.  There  was  among  them  an  unusually  large  propor- 
tion of  sots,  braggarts,  and  babblers ;  and  Crone  was  ouc  of 
these.  Had  he  been  wise,  he  would  have  shunned  places  of 
public  resort,  kept  strict  guard  over  his  tongue,  and  stinted 
"  himself  to  one  bottle  at  a  meal.  He  was  foimd  by  the  mes- 
sengers of  the  government  at  a  tavern  table  in  Gracechurch 
Street,  swallowing  bumpers  to  the  health  of  King  James,  and 
ranting  about  the  coming  restoration,  the  French  fleet,  and 
the  thousands  of  honest  Englishmen  who  were  awaiting  the 
signal  to  rise  in  arms  for  their  rightftd  Sovereign.  He  was 
carried  to  the  Secretary's  office  at  Whitehall.  He  at  first 
seemed  to  be  confident  and  at  his  ease ;  but  when,  among  the 
bystanders.  Fuller  appeared  at  liberty,  and  in  a  fashionable 
garb,  with  a  sword,  the  prisoner's  courage  fell ;  and  he  was 
scarcely  able  to  articulate.* 

The  news  that  Fuller  had  turned  king's  evidence,  that  Crone 
had  been  arrested,  and  that  important  letters  from  Saint  Ger- 
mains  were  in  the  hands  of  William,  flew  fiist  through  Lon- 
don, and  spread  dismay  among  all  who  were  conscious  of 

«  Fuller  «  Lite  ot  \diA»eU. 
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guilt.*  It  was  tme  that  the  testimony  of  one  witness,  even  CHAP, 
if  that  witness  had  been  more  respectable  than  Fuller,  was  -  ^'  ^ 
not  legally  sufficient  to  convict  any  person  of  high  treason. 
But  Poller  had  so  managed  matters  that  several  witnesses 
conld  be  produced  to  corroborate  his  evidence  against  Crone ; 
and,  if  Crone,  under  the  strong  terror  of  death,  should  imi- 
tate Fuller's  example,  the  heads  of  all  the  chiefs  of  the  con- 
spiracy would  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  government.  The  spirits 
of  the  Jacobites  rose,  however,  when  it  was  known  that  Crone, 
though  repeatedly  interrogated  by  those  who  had  him  in  their 
power,  and  though  assured  that  nothing  but  a  frank  con- 
fession could  ^ave  his  life,  had  resolutely  continued  silent. 
What  eflTect  a  verdict  of  Guilty  and  the  near  prospect  of  the 
gallows  might  produce  on  him  remained  to  be  seen.  His  ac- 
complices were  by  no  means  willing  that  his  fortitude  should 
be  tried  by  so  severe  a  test.  They  therefore  employed  nu- 
merous artifices,  legal  and  illegal,  to  avert  a  conviction.  A 
woman  named  Clifford,  with  whom  he  had  lodged,  and  who 
was  one  of  the  most  active  and  cunning  agents  of  the  Jacobite 
Action,  was  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  keeping  him  steady 
to  the  cause,  and  of  rendering  to  him  services  from  which 
•crapulous  or  timid  agents  might  have  shrunk.  When  the 
dreaded  day  came.  Fuller  was  too  ill  to  appear  in  the  witness 
box,  and  the  trial  was  consequently  postponed.  He  asserted 
that  his  malady  was  not  natural,  that  a  noxious  drug  had 
been  administered  to  him  in  a  dish  of  porridge,  that  his  nails 
were  discoloured,  that  his  hair  came  off,  and  that  able  physi- 
dajm  pronounced  him  poisoned.  But  such  stories,  even  when 
thej  rest  on  authority  much  better  than  his,  ought  to  be  re- 
oebed  with  very  great  distrust. 

While  Crone  was  awaiting  his  trial,  another  agent  of  the 
Oomt  of  Saint  Grermains,  named  Tempest,  was  seized  on  the 
lOftd  between  Dover  and  London,  and  was  found  to  be  the 
IwiTor  of  numerous  letters  addressed  to  malecontents  in  Eng- 
]iiid»t  Every  day  it  became  more  plain  that  the  State  was 
winwuided  by  dangers ;  and  yet  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
iSmJk,  at  this  conjuncture,  the  Chief  of  the  State  should  quit 
hfapoet 

Williamy  with  painful  anxiety,  such  as  he  alone  was  able  Difficoltiet 
tp  OOPceii  under  an  appearance  of  stoical  serenity,  prepared  ^^^^^^i^^^*"^ 
tp  Mdb  his  departure.     Mary  was  in  agonies  of  grief;  and 
dhifma  affected  him  more  than  was  imagined  by  those 

*  CSsmidon's  Biarj,  March  6.  1690 ;  NardssoB  Luttrell's  Diaiy. 
t  Clarendon's  Diary,  Maj  10.  1690. 
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CHAP,     who  judged  of  his  heart  by  his  demeauotir.^    He  knew  too 
.    ^'   ,  that  he  was  about  to  leave  her  surrounded  by  difficulties 


with  which  her  habits  had  not  qualified  her  to  contend.  She 
would  be  in  constant  need  of  wise  and  upright  counsel ;  and 
where  was  such  counsel  to  be  found  P  There  were  indeed 
among  his  Bervants  many  able  men,  and  a  few  virfcuons  men. 
But,  even  when  he  was  present,  their  political  and  personal 
animosities  had  too  ofben  made  both  their  abilities  and  their 
virtues  useless  to  him.  What  chance  was  there  that  the  gentle 
Mary  would  be  able  to  restrain  that  party  spirit  and  that 
emulation  which  had  been  but  very  imperfectly  kept  in  order 
by  her  resolute  and  politic  husband  P  If  the  interior  cabinet 
which  was  to  assist  the  Queen  were  composed  exclusively 
either  of  Whigs  or  of  Tories,  half  the  nation  would  be  dis- 
gusted. Yet)  if  Whigs  and  Tories  were  mixed,  it  was  certain 
that  there  would  be  constant  dissension.  Such  was  William's 
situation  that  he  had  only  a  choice  of  evils. 
Chmdnct  All  these  difficulties  were  increased  by  the  conduct  of 

«f  Shrews-   Shrewsbury.     The  character  of  this  man  is  a  curious  study. 
^^*  He  seemed  to  be  the  petted  favourite  both  of  nature  and  of 

fortune.  Illustrious  birth,  exalted  rank,  ample  possessions, 
fine  parts,  extensive  acquirements,  an  agreeable  person,  man- 
ners  sm^ly  graceM  and  en^guTcombined  to  make 
him  an  object  of  admiration  and  envy.  But,  with  all 
these  advantages,  he  had  some  moral  and  intellectual  pecu- 
liarities which  made  hiin  a  torment  to  himself  and  to  all 
connected  with  him.  His  conduct  at  the  time  of  the  Bevo- 
lution  had  given  the  world  a  high  opinion,  not  merely  of  his 
patriotism,  but  of  his  courage,  energy,  and  decision.  It 
should  seem,  however,  that  youthful  enthusiasm  and  the 
exhilaration  produced  by  public  sympathy  and  applause  had, 
on  that  occasion,  raised  him  above  himself.  Scarcely  any 
other  part  of  his  life  was  of  a  piece  with  that  splendid  com- 
mencement. He  had  hardly  become  Secretary  of  State  when 
it  appeared  that  his  nerves  were  too  weak  for  such  a  post. 
The  daily  toil,  the  heavy  responsibility,  the  failures,  the 
mortifications,  the  obloquy,  which  are  inseparable  from  power, 
broke  his  spirit,  soured  his  temper,  and  impaired  his  health. 
To  such  natures  as  his  the  sustaining  power  of  high  religious 
principle  seems  to  be  peculiarly  necessary ;  and  unfortunately 
Shrewsbury  had,  in  the  act  of  shaking  off  the  yoke  of  that 
superstition  in  which  he  had  been  brought  up,  liberated 
himself  also  from  more  salutary  bands  which  might  perhaps 

*  He  wrote  to  Portland,  **  Je  plains  lapoTW  rtmo,  q\u  est  on  dea  tenribles  afflictions." 
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have  braced  his  too  delicately  constituted  mind  into  stead-  CHAP. 
fastness  and  uprightness.  Destitute  of  such  support,  he  was,  ^  '_.- 
with  great  abilities,  a  weak  man,  and,  though  endowed  with 
many  amiable  and  attractive  qualities,  could  not  be  called  an 
honest  man.  For  his  own  happiness,  he  should  either  have 
been  much  better  or  much  worse.  As  it  was,  he  never  knew 
either  that  noble  peace  of  mind  which  is  the  reward  of 
rectitude,  or  that  abject  peace  of  mind  which  springs  from 
impudence  and  insensibiKty.  Few  people  who  have  had  so 
little  power  to  resist  temptation  have  suffered  so  cruelly  from 
remorse  and  shame. 

To  a  man  of  this  temper  the  situation  of  a  minister  of 
state  during  the  year  which  followed  the  Revolution  must 
have  been  constant  torture.  The  difficulties  by  which  the 
government  was  beset  on  all  sides,  the  malignity  of  its 
enemies,  the  unreasonableness  of  its  friends,  the  virulence 
with  which  the  hostile  factions  fell  on  each  other  and  on 
every  mediator  who  attempted  to  part  them,  might  indeed 
have  discouraged  a  more  resolute  spirit.  Before  Shrewsbury 
had  been  six  months  in  office,  he  had  completely  lost  heart 
and  head.  He  began  to  address  to  William  letters  which  it 
is  difficult  to  imagine  that  a  prince  so  strongminded  can  have 
read  without  mingled  compassion  and  contempt.  ^^I  am 
sensible," — such  was  the  constant  burden  of  these  epistles, 
— "  that  I  am  unfit  for  my  place.  I  cannot  exert  myself.  I 
aan  not  the  same  man  that  I  was  half  a  year  ago.  My  health 
is  giving  way.  My  mind  is  on  the  rack.  My  memory  is 
failing.  Nothing  but  quiet  and  retirement  can  restore 
me."  William  returned  friendly  and  soothing  answers ;  and 
for  a  time  these  answers  calmed  the  troubled  mind  of  his 
minister.'^  But  at  length  the  dissolution,  the  general  elec- 
tion, the  change  in  the  Commissions  of  Peace  and  Lieu- 
tenancy, and  finally  the  debates  on  the  two  Abjuration  BUls, 
threw  Shrewsbury  into  a  state  bordering  on  distraction.  He 
was  angry  with  the  Whigs  for  using  the  King  ill,  and  still 
more  angry  with  the  King  for  showing  favour  to  the  Tories. 
At  what  moment  and  by  what  influence  the  unhappy  man 
was  induced  to  commit  a  treason,  the  consciousness  of  which 
threw  a  dark  shade  over  all  his  remaining  years,  is  not 
accurately  known.  But  it  is  highly  probable  that  his  mother, 
who,  though  the  most  abandoned  of  women,  had  great  power 
over  him,  took  a  fatal  advantage  of  some  unguarded  hour, 
when  he  was  irritated  by  finding  his  advice  slighted,  and 

•  See  the  Letters  of  ShrcTrsbuiy  in  Coxe's  Correspondeivce,  Pm\.1.  <^"b.^.\. 
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CHAP,  that  of  Danbj  and  Nottingham  preferred.  She  was  still  a 
.  ^'  .  member  of  that  Church  which  her  son  had  quitted,  and  may 
have  thought  that^  by  reclaiming  him  firom  rebellion,  she 
might  make  some  atonement  for  the  violation  of  her  mar- 
riage TOW  and  the  murder  of  her  lord.*  What  is  certain  is 
that,  before  the  end  of  the  spring  of  1690,  Shrewsbury  had 
offered  his  services  to  James,  and  that  James  had  accepted 
them.  One  proof  of  the  sinceriiy  of  the  convert  was  de- 
manded. He  must  resign  the  seals  which  he  had  taken  from 
the  hand  of  the  usurper.f  It  is  probable  that  Shrewsbury 
had  scarcely  committed  his  &ult  when  he  began  to  repent  of 
it.  But  he  had  not  strength  of  mind  to  stop  short  in  the 
path  of  eviL  Loathing  his  own  baseness,  dreading  a  detec- 
tion which  must  be  &tal  to  his  honour,  afraid  to  go  forward, 
afraid  to  go  back,  he  underwent  tortures  of  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  think  without  commiseration.  The  true  cause  of 
his  distress  was  as  yet  a  profound  secret:  but  his  mental 
struggles  and  changes  of  purpose  were  generally  known,  and 
furnished  the  town,  during  some  weeks,  with  topics  of  con- 
versation. One  night,  when  he  was  actually  setting  out  in  a 
state  of  great  excitement  for  the  palace,  witibi  the  seals  in  his 
hand,  he  was  induced  by  Burnet  to  defer  his  resignation  for 
a  few  hours.  Some  days  later  the  eloquence  of  Tillotson  was 
employed  for  the  same  purpose.}:  Three  or  four  times  the 
Earl  laid  the  ensigns  of  his  office  on  the  table  of  the  royal 
closet,  and  was  three  or  four  times  induced,  by  the  kind  ex- 
postulations of  the  master  whom  he  was  conscious  of  having 
wronged,  to  take  them  up  and  carry  them  away.  Thus  the 
resignation  was  deferred  till  the  eve  of  the  King's  departure. 
By  that  time  agitation  had  thrown  Shrewsbury  into  a  low 
fever.  Bentinck,  who  made  a  last  effort  to  persuade  him  to 
retain  office,  found  him  in  bed  and  too  ill  for  conversation.^ 
The  resignation  so  often  tendered  was  at  length  accepted, 
and  during  some  months  Nottingham  was  the  only  Secretary 
of  State. 

It  was  no  small  addition  to  William's  trouble  that,  at 

*  That  Lady  Shrewsbury  was  a  Ja-  d*Orance,  •'est  defait  de  sa  charge  par 

oobite,  and  did  her  best  to  make  her  son  mon  orore."  One  copy  of  this  most  tuu- 

so.  is  certain  from  Lloyd's  Paper  of  May  able  paper  is  in  the  Archives  of  the 

1604,  which  is  among  the  Nairne  HSS.,  French  foreign  Office.  Another  is  among 

and  was  printed  by  Macpherson.  the  Naime  MJBS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library. 

t  This  is  proTecl  by  a  few  words  in  a  A  translation  into  English  will  be  foond 

paper  which  James,  in  November  1692,  in  Maepherson*s  collection, 
laid  before  the  French  government.    **  II         %  I>umet,  ii.  46. 
J  a,"  says  he,  **  le  Comte  de  Shmsbery,         %  Shrewsbury   to  Somiirs,  Sept.  22. 

qai,  ^tfl^t  Secretaire  d'EUt  da  Prince  1697. 
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snch  a  moment,  liis  goveniment  shoxQd  be  weakened  by  this     CHAP, 
defection.    He  tried,  however,  to  do  his  best  with  the  mate-       ^'  - 
rials  which  remained  to  him,  and  finally  selected  nine  privy  The  Coun- 
conncillors,  by  whose  advice  he  enjoined  Mary  to  be  guided.  ^*  °    "*''' 
Four  of  these,  Devonshire,  Dorset,  Monmouth,  and  Edward 
BusseU,  were  Whigs.    The  other  five,  Caermarthen,  Pem- 
broke, Nottingham,  Marlborough,  and  Lowther,  were  Tories.* 
William  ordered  the  nine  to  attend  him  at  the  office  of  the 
Secretary  of  State.    When  they  were  assembled,  he  came 
leading  in  the  Queen,  desired  them  to  be  seated,  and  ad- 
dressed to  them  a  few  earnest  and  weighiy  words.    '^She 
wants  experience,"  he  said :  but  I  hope  that,  by  choosing 
you  to  be  her  counsellors,  I  have  supplied  that  defect.    I  put 
my  kingdom  into  your  hands.    Nothing  foreign  or  domestic 
shall  be  kept  secret  from  you.  I  implore  you  to  be  diligent  and 
to  be  united."  t    In  private  he  told  his  wife  what  he  thought 
of  the  characters  of  the  Nine ;  and  it  should  seem,  from  her 
letters  to  him,  that  there  were  few  of  the  number  for  whom 
he  expressed  any  high  esteem.    Marlborough  was  to  be  her 
gnide  in  military  affiedrs,  and  was  to  command  the  troops  in 
England.    BusseU,  who  was  Admiral  of  the  Blue,  and  had 
been  rewarded  for  the  service  which  he  had  done  at  the  time 
of  the  Bevolution  with  the  lucrative  place  of  Treasurer  of 
the  Navy,  was  well  fitted  to  be  her  adviser  on  all  questions 
idating  to  the  fleet.    But  Caermarthen  was  designated  as 
tlie  person  on  whom,  in  case  of  any  difference  of  opinion  in 
tlie  council,  she  ought  chiefly  to  rely.    Caermarthen's  sagacity 
and  experience  were  unquestionable  :  his  principles,  indeed, 
weie  lax :  but,  if  there  was  any  person  in  existence  to  whom 
he  was  likely  to  be  true,  that  person  was  Mary.     He  had 
long  been  in  a  peculiar  manner  her  friend  and  servant :  he 
had  gained  a  high  place  in  her  favour  by  bringing  about  her 
maniage;  and  he  had,  in  the  Convention,  carried  his  zeal 
tear  her  interests  to  a  length  which  she  had  herself  blamed  as 
exeeasive.    There  was,  therefore,  every  reason  to  hope  that 
he  wonld  serve  her  at  this  critical  conjuncture  with  sincere 
good  win.  :t 

*  ^— *"*ff  Ui«  State  Poems  (toL  ii.  p.  are  the  nine  members  of  the  interior 

ail«)villM  found  a  piece  which  some  council  which  William  appointed  to  asaiat 

t  adkar  has  entitled,  *'  A  Satjr  Maiy  when  he  went  to  Ireland.    Some 

whuk  the  K went  to  Flan-  of  them  uerer  were  Lords  Justices. 

kit  nine  Lords  Justices."    I        f  From  a  narrative  written  bj  Low- 

wnsciipt  copy  of  this  satire,  ther,  which  is  among  the  Mackintosh 

«ifid«C]{yeoBtempoiaiT,  and  bearing  the  MSS. 

IflaO.     It  IS  inaeed  endcnt  at  a        X  See  Mary's  Letters  tu  William,  pub* 

Aat  tlu  nine  persons  satirised  lished  bj  Daliymple. 
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CHAP.         One  of  her  nearest  kinsmen,  on  the  other  hand,  was  one 
/  ^'   .  of  her  bitterest  enemies.    The  evidence  which  was  in  the  pos- 


Conduct  of  session  of  the  government  proved  beyond  dispute  that  Claren- 
^'  don  was  deeply  concerned  in  the  Jacobite  schemes  of  insur- 
rection. But  the  Queen  was  most  unwilling  that  her  kin- 
dred should  be  harshly  treated ;  and  William,  remembering 
through  what  ties  she  had  broken,  and  what  reproaches  she 
had  incurred,  for  his  sake,  readily  gave  her  uncle's  life  and 
liberty  to  her  intercession.  But,  before  the  King  set  out  for 
Ireland,  he  spoke  seriously  to  Rochester.  "Tour  brother 
has  been  plotting  against  me.  I  am  sure  of  it.  I  have  the 
proofs  under  his  own  hand.  T  was  urged  to  leave  him  out  of 
the  Act  of  Grace ;  but  I  would  not  do  what  would  have  given 
so  much  pain  to  the  Queen.  For  her  sake  I  forgive  the  past : 
but  my  Lord  Clarendon  will  do  well  to  be  cautious  for  the 
future.  If  not,  he  will  find  that  these  are  no  jesting  mat- 
ters." Sochester  communicated  the  admonition  to  Clarendon. 
Clarendon,  who  was  in  constant  correspondence  with  Dublin 
and  Saint  G^rmains,  protested  that  his  only  wish  was  to  be 
quiet,  and  that,  though  he  felt  a  scruple  about  the  oaths,  the 
existing  government  had  not  a  more  obedient  subject  thau 
he  purposed  to  be.* 
Peim  held  Among  the  letters  which  the  government  had  intercepted 
^  ^^  was  one  from  James  to  Penn.  That  letter,  indeed,  was  not 
legal  evidence  to  prove  that  the  person  to  whom  it  was  ad- 
dressed had  been  guiliy  of  high  treason :  but  it  raised  sus- 
picions which  are  now  known  to  have  been  well  founded. 
Penn  was  brought  before  the  Privy  Council,  and  interrogated. 
He  said  very  truly  that  he  could  not  prevent  people  from 
writing  to  him,  and  that  he  was  not  accountable  for  what 
they  might  write  to  him.  He  acknowledged  that  he  was 
bound  to  the  late  Bling  by  ties  of  gratitude  and  affection 
which  no  change  of  fortime  could  dissolve.  "  I  should  be 
glad  to  do  him  any  service  in  his  private  affairs  :  but  I  owe 
a  sacred  duty  to  my  country;  and  therefore  I  was  never  so 
wicked  as  even  to  think  of  endeavouring  to  bring  him  back." 
This  was  a  falsehood ;  and  WiUiam  was  probably  aware  that 
it  was  so.  He  was  unwilling  however  to  deal  harshly  with  a 
man  who  had  many  titles  to  respect,  and  who  was  not  likely 
to  be  a  very  formidable  plotter.  He  therefore  declared  him- 
self satisfied,  and  proposed  to  discharge  the  prisoner.  Some 
of  the  Privy  Coimcillors,  however,  remonstrated ;  and  Penn 
was  required  to  give  bail.t 

*  CIarendoQ*8  Diaiy,  May  30.  1G90.  f  Gerard  Croeee. 
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On  the  day  before  William's  departure,  he  called  Burnet     CHAP, 
into  his  closet,  and,  in  firm  but  mournful  language,  spoke  of 


the  dangers  which  on  every  side  menaced  the  realm,  of  the  S^J^^ 
fury  of  the  contending  factions,  and  of  the  evil  spirit  which  wuiiam 
seemed  to  possess  too  many  of  the  clergy.     "  But  my  trust  and 
is  in  God.     I  will  go  through  with  my  work  or  perish    ^'^ 
in  it.     Only  I  cannot  help  feeling  for  the  poor  Queen ;  and 
twice   he  repeated  with  nnwonted  tenderness,  "the  poor 
Queen."    "  If  yon  love  me,"  he  added,  "  wait  on  her  ofben, 
and  give  her  what  help  yon  can.    As  for  me,  bnt  for  one 
thing,  I  should  enjoy  the  prospect  of  being  on  horseback 
and  nnder  canvass  again.     For  I  am  sure  that  I  am  fitter 
to  direct  a  campaign  than  to  manage  your  Houses  of  Lords 
and  Commons.     But,  though  I  know  that  I  am  in  the  path 
of  duty,  it  is  hard  on  my  wife  that,  her  father  and  I  must 
be  opposed  to  each  other  in  the  field.     God  send  that  no 
barm  may  happen  to  him.     Let  me  have  your  prayers. 
Doctor."     Burnet  retired  greatly  moved,  and  doubtless  put 
up,  with  no  common  fervour,  those  prayers  for  which  his 
master  had  asked.''^ 

On  the  following  day,  the  fourth  of  Jxme,  the  King  set  out  WiliiMn 
for  Lreland.  Prince  George  had  offered  his  services,  had  ^S^^*" 
6qiiq>ped  himself  at  great  charge,  and  fully  expected  to  be 
oomplimented  with  a  seat  in  the  royal  coach.  But  William, 
wlio  promised  himself  little  pleasure  or  advantage  from  His 
Boyal  Highness's  conversation,  and  who  seldom  stood  on 
ceremony,  took  Portland  for  a  travelling  companion,  and 
never  once,  during  the  whole  of  that  eventful  campaign, 
seemed  to  be  aware  of  the  Prince's  existence.f  George,  if 
left  to  himself,  would  hardly  have  noticed  the  affiront.  But, 
though  he  was  too  dull  to  feel,  his  wife  felt  for  him  ;  and  her 
xesentment  vras  studiously  kept  alive  by  mischiefoiakers  of 
no  oommon  dexterity.  On  this,  as  on  many  other  occasions, 
ilie  xnjBrmities  of  William's  temper  proved  serionsly  detri- 
mental to  the  great  interests  of  which  he  was  the  guardian. 
His  xeign  wonld  have  been  far  more  prosperous  if,  with  his 
own  courage,  capacity,  and  elevation  of  mind,  he  had  had  a 
IttUe  of  the  easy  good  humour  and  politeness  of  his  uncle 
CShades. 

In  four  days  the  King  arrived  at  Chester,  where  a  fleet  of 
tnasports  was  awaiting  the  signal  for  sailing.  He  embarked 
SA  ilie  eleventh  of  June,  and  was  convoyed  across   Saint 

iL  46.  t  The  Duchess  of  Marlborough's  VindicatioiL 
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CHAP.     George's  Channel  by  a  sqnadron  of  men  of  war  under  the 
.    ^'  ^  command  of  Sir  Clondesley  Shovel.* 

Triid  of  The  month  which  followed  William's  departure  from  Lon- 

^^^^  don  was  one  of  the  most  eventful  and  anxious  months  in  the 
whole  history  of  England.  A  few  hours  after  he  had  set  out. 
Crone  was  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  Old  Bailey.  A  great 
array  of  judges  was  on  the  bench.  Fuller  had  recovered 
sufficiently  to  make  his  appearance  in  court ;  and  the  trial 
proceeded.  The  Jacobites  had  been  indefatigable  in  their 
efforts  to  ascertain  the  political  opinions  of  the  persons  whose 
names  were  on  the  jury  list.  So  many  were  challenged  that 
there  wus  some  difficulty  in  making  up  the  number  of  twelve; 
and  among  the  twelve  was  one  on  whom  the  malecontents 
thought  that  they  could  depend.  Nor  were  they  altogether 
mistaken;  for  this  man  held  out  against  his  eleven  com- 
panions all  night  and  half  the  next  day;  and  he  would 
probably  have  starved  them  into  submission  had  not  Mrs. 
Clifford,  who  was  in  league  with  him,  been  caught  throwing 
sweetmeats  to  him  through  the  window.  His  supplies  having 
been  cut  off,  he  yielded ;  and  a  verdict  of  Guilty,  which,  it 
was  said,  cost  two  of  the  jurymen  their  lives,  was  returned. 
A  motion  in  arrest  of  judgment  was  instantly  made,  on  the 
ground  that  a  Latin  word  endorsed  on  the  back  of  the  indict- 
ment was  incorrectly  spelt.  The  objection  was  undoubtedly 
frivolous.  Jeffireys  would  have  at  once  overruled  it  with  a 
torrent  of  curses,  and  would  have  proceeded  to  the  most 
agreeable  part  of  his  duty,  that  of  describing  to  the  prisoner 
the  whole  process  of  half  hanging,  disembowelling,  mutilat- 
ing,  and  quartering.  But  Holt  and  his  brethren  remembered 
that  they  were  now  for  the  first  time  since  the  Revolution 
trying  a  culprit  on  a  charge  of  high  treason.  It  was  there- 
fore desirable  to  show,  in  a  manner  not  to  be  misunderstood, 
that  a  new  era  had  commenced,  and  that  the  tribunals  would 
in  future  rather  err  on  the  side  of  humanity  than  imitate  the 
cruel  haste  and  levity  with  which  Cornish  had,  when  pleading 
for  his  life,  been  silenced  by  servile  judges.  The  passing  of 
the  sentence  was  therefore  deferred :  a  day  was  appointed 
for  considering  the  point  raised  by  Crone ;  and  counsel  were 
assigned  to  argue  in  his  behalf.  "  This  would  not  have  been 
done,  Mr.  Crone,"  said  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  significantly, 
"  in  either  of  the  last  two  reigns."  After  a  fall  hearing,  the 
Bench  unanimously  pronounced  the  error  to  be  immaterial ; 

•  London  Gazettes,  Jane  6.  12.  16.     Chest  it,  June  {-.     Hop  attended  "Wil- 
J600;  Hop  to  tho  States  General  from     liam  to  Ireland  as  envoy  from  the  States. 
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and  the  prisoner  was  condemned  to  death.     He  owned  that     CHAP, 
his  trial  had  been  fair,  thanked  the  judges  for  their  patience,  .  ^ 

and  besought  them  to  intercede  for  him  with  the  Queen.* 

He  was  soon  informed  that  his  fate  was  in  his  own  hands. 
The  government  was  willing  to  spare  him  if  he  would  earn 
his  pardon  by  a  fall  confession.  The  struggle  in  his  mind 
was  terrible  and  doubtful.  At  one  time  Mrs.  Clifford,  who 
had  access  to  his  cell,  reported  to  the  Jacobite  chiefs  that  he 
was  in  a  great  agony.  He  could  not  die,  he  said :  he  was 
too  young  to  be  a  martyr.f  The  next  morning  she  found 
him  cheerful  and  resolute.  {  He  held  out  till  the  eve  of  the 
day  fixed  for  his  execution.  Then  he  sent  to  ask  for  an 
interview  with  the  Secretary  of  State.  Nottingham  went  to 
Newgate :  but,  before  he  arrived.  Crone  had  changed  his  mind 
and  was  determined  to  say  nothing.  '^  Then,"  said  Notting- 
ham," I  shall  see  you  no  more ;  for  tomorrow  will  assuredly 
be  your  last  day."  But  after  Nottingham  had  departed, 
Monmouth  repaired  to  the  gaol,  and  flattered  himself  that 
he  had  shaken  the  prisoner's  resolution.  At  a  very  late  hour 
that  night  came  a  respite  for  a  week.§  The  week  however 
paned  away  without  any  disclosure :  the  gallows  and  quar- 
tering block  were  ready  at  Tyburn :  the  sledge  and  axe  were 
at  the  door  of  Newgate :  the  crowd  was  thick  all  up  Holbom 
HOI  and  along  the  Oxford  road ;  when  a  messenger  brought 
another  respite,  and  Crone,  instead  of  being  dragged  to  the 
plaoe  of  execution,  was  conducted  to  the  Council  chamber  at 
WhitehalL  His  fortitude  had  been  at  last  overcome  by  the 
near  prospect  of  death ;  and  on  this  occasion  he  gave  impor- 
tant information.  || 

Sach  information  as  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  give  was  Banger  of 
indeed  at  that  moment  much  needed.    Both  an  invasion  and  |^°^!^^° 
aa  inrarrection  were  hourly  expected.l   Scarcely  had  William  rection. 
tet  out  fifom  London  when  a  ffreat  French  fleet  commanded  J^'^r^'iil^'" 
by  the  Count  of  Tourville  left  the  port  of  Brest  and  entered  channeL 
the  British  Channel.     Tourville  was  the  ablest  maritime 


eoniniander  that  his  country  then  possessed.  He  had  studied 
eierf  part  of  his  profession.  It  was  said  of  hinn  that  he  was 
eoni^etent  to  fill  any  place  on  shipboard  from  that  of  car- 
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OHAP.     penter  up  to  that  of  AdmiraL     It  was  said  of  him,  also,  that 
^    ^'  ^  to  the  dauntless  courage  of  a  seaman  he  united  the  suarity 


and  urbanity  of  an  accomplished  gentleman.^  He  now  stood 
oyer  to  the  English  shore,  and  approached  it  so  near  that  his 
ships  could  be  plainly  descried  from  the  ramparts  of  Plymouth. 
From  Plymouth  he  proceeded  slowly  along  tiie  coast  of  Devon- 
shire and  Dorsetshire.  There  was  great  reason  to  apprehend 
that  his  movements  had  been  concerted  with  the  English 
malecontents.t 

The  Queen  and  her  C!ouncil  hastened  to  take  measures  for 
the  defence  of  the  country  against  both  foreign  and  domestic 
enemies.  Torrington  took  the  command  of  tiie  English  fleet 
which  lay  in  the  Downs,  and  sailed  to  Saint  Helens.  He  was 
lliere  joined  by  a  Dutch  squadron  under  the  command  of 
Evertsen.  It  seemed  that  the  cliffiB  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  would 
witness  one  of  the  greatest  naval  conflicts  recorded  in  history. 
A  hundred  and  fifty  ships  of  the  line  could  be  counted  at  once 
firom  the  watchtower  of  Saint  Catharine.  On  the  east  of  the 
huge  precipice  of  Black  Gang  Chine,  and  in  fcdl  view  of  the 
ri<ily  wooded  rocks  of  Saint  Lawrence  and  Ventnor,  were 
collected  the  maritime  forces  of  England  and  Holland.  On 
the  west,  stretching  to  that  white  cape  where  the  waves  roar 
among  the  Needles,  lay  the  armament  of  France. 
Arrests  of  It  was  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  June,  less  than  a  fortnight 
;;iS^  after  William  had  sailed  for  Ireland,  that  the  hostile  fleets 
took  up  these  positions.  A  few  hours  earlier,  there  had  been 
an  important  and  anxious  sitting  of  the  Privy  Council  at 
WhitehalL  The  malecontents  who  were  leagued  with  France 
were  alert  and  fcdl  of  hope.  Mary  had  remarked,  while 
taking  her  airing,  that  Hyde  Park  was  swarming  with  them. 
The  whole  board  was  of  opinion  that  it  was  necessary  to 
arrest  some  persons  of  whose  guilt  the  government  had 
proofs.  When  Clarendon  was  named,  something  was  said  in 
his  behalf  by  his  friend  and  relation  Sir  Henry  Capel.  The 
other  councillors  stared,  but  remained  silent.  It  was  no 
pleasant  task  to  accuse  the  Queen's  kinsman  in  the  Queen*s 
presence.  Mary  had  scarcely  ever  opened  her  lips  at  Council : 
but  now,  being  possessed  of  clear  proofs  of  her  uncle's  treason 
in  his  own  handwriting,  and  knowing  that  respect  for  her 
prevented  her  advisers  from  proposing  what  the  public  safety 
required,  she  broke  silence.  "Sir  Henry,"  she  said,  "I  know, 
and  everybody  here  knows  as  well  as  I,  that  there  is  too 
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much  against  my  Lord  Clarendon  to  leave  >iiTn  out."    The     CHAP, 
warrant  was  drawn  np ;  and  Capel  signed  it  with  the  rest.  .    ^'  . 
"  I  am  more  sorry  for  Lord  Clarendon,"  Mary  wrote  to  her 
husband,  "  than,  may  be,  will  be  believed."    That  evening 
Clarendon,  and  several  other  noted  Jacobites,  were  lodged  in 
the  Tower.* 

When  the  Privy  Council  had  risen,  the  Queen  and  the  Tomnjtaii 
interior  Council  of  Nine  had  to  consider  a  question  of  the  to  girt 
gravest  importance.  What  orders  were  to  be  sent  to  Tor-  'ba.tdt  to 
rington?  The  safety  of  the  State  might  depend  on  his  judg-  ^'^^''^'^ 
ment  and  presence  of  mind ;  and  some  of  Mary's  advisers 
apprehended  that  he  would  not  be  found  equal  to  the 
occasion.  Their  anxiety  increased  when  news  came  that  he 
had  abandoned  the  coast  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  to  the  French, 
and  was  retreating  before  them  towards  the  Straits  of  Dover. 
The  sagacious  Caermarthen  and  the  enterprising  Monmouth 
agreed  in  blaming  these  cautious  tactics.  It  was  true 
that  Torrington  had  not  so  many  vessels  as  Tourville: 
but  Caermarthen  thought  that,  at  such  a  time,  it  was  ad- 
Tuable  to  fight,  although  against  odds ;  and  Monmouth  was^ 
through  life,  for  fighting  at  all  times  and  against  all  odds. 
Bussell,  who  was  indisputably  one  of  the  best  seamen  of  the 
age,  held  that  the  disparity  of  numbers  was  not  such  as  ought 
to  cause  any  uneasiness  to  an  officer  who  commanded  "Rnglifth 
and  Dutch  sailors.  He  therefore  proposed  to  send  to  the  Ad- 
miral a  reprimand  couched  in  terms  so  severe  that  the  Queen 
did  not  like  to  sign  it.  The  language  was  much  softened:  but, 
in  the  main,  Bussell's  advice  was  followed.  Torrington  was 
positively  ordered  to  retreat  no  further,  and  to  give  battle 
immediately.  Devonshire,  however,  was  still  unsatisfied. 
**It  is  my  duty,  Madam,"  he  said,  to  teU  Tour  Majesty  ex- 
oeUj  what  I  think  on  a  matter  of  this  importance ;  and  I 
flmk  that  my  Lord  Torrington  is  not  a  man  to  be  trusted 
witii  the  finite  of  three  kingdoms."  Devonshire  was  right : 
Init  h]0  colleagues  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that  to  super- 
sede a  commander  in  sight  of  the  enemy,  and  on  the  eve  of 
a  general  action,  would  be  a  course  fiill  of  danger ;  and  it  is 
diffleolt  to  say  that  they  were  wrong.  ^'  You  must  either," 
ieid  Bossell,  ^^  leave  him  where  he  is,  or  send  for  him  as  a 
ptiooner.''  Several  expedients  were  suggested.  Caermarthen 
fKopcmBL  that  Bussell  should  be  sent  to  assist  Torrington. 
KonnioiiQi  passionately  implored  permission  to  join  the  fleet 
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in  any  capacity,  as  a  captain,  or  as  a  volunteer.     "  Only  let 
me  be  once  on  board ;  and  I  pledge  my  life  that  there  shall 
be  a  battle."    After  much  discussion  and  hesitation,  it  was  re- 
solved that  both  Bnssell  and  Monmouth  should  go  down  to 
the  coast.*    They  set  out,  but  too  late.    The  despatch  which 
ordered  Torrington  to  fight  had  preceded  them.     It  reached 
him  when  he  was  off  Beachy  Head.     He  read  it,  and  was  in 
a  great  strait.    Not  to  give  battle  was  to  be  guilty  of  direct 
disobedience.     To  give  battle  was,  in  his  judgment,  to  incur 
serious  risk  of  defeat.    He  probably  suspected, — ^for  he  was 
of  a  captious  and  jealous  temper, — ^that  the  instructions  which 
placed  him  in  so  painful  a  dilemma  had  been  firamed  by 
enemies  and  rivals  with  a  design  unMendly  to  his  fortune 
and  his  fame.    He  was  exasperated  by  the  thought  that  he 
was  ordered  about  and  overruled^by  Bussell,  who,  though  his 
inferior  in  professional  rank,  exercised,  as  one  of  the  Council 
of  Nine,  a  supreme  control  over  all  the  departments  of  the 
public  service.    There  seems  to  be  no  sufficient  ground  for 
charging  Torrington  with  disaffection.     Still  less  can  it  be 
suspected  that  an  officer,  whose  whole  life  had  been  passed 
in  confronting  danger,  and  who  had  always  borne  himself 
bravely,  wanted  the  personal  coura^  which  hundreds  of 
sailors  on  board  of  every  ship  under  his  command  possessed. 
But  there  is  a  higher  courage  of  which  Torrington  was  wholly 
destitute.     He  shrank  from  all  responsibility,  from  the  re- 
sponsibility of  fighting,  and  from  the  responsibility  of  not 
fighting ;  and  he  succeeded  in  finding  out  a  middle  way  which 
united  all  the  inconveniences  which  he  wished  to  avoid.     He 
would  conform  to  the  letter  of  his  instructions :  yet  he  would 
not  put  everything  to  hazard.     Some  of  his  ships  shoulcL 
skirmish  with  the  enemy :   but  the  great  body  of  his  fleet 
should  not  be  risked.     It  was  evident  that  the  vessels  which 
engaged  the  French  would  be  placed  in  a  most  dangerous 
situation,  and  would  suffer  much  loss ;  and  there  is  but  too 
good  reason  to  believe  that  Torrington  was  base  enough  to 
lay  his  plans  in  such  a  manner  that  the  danger  and  loss  might 
fall  almost  exclusively  to  the  share  of  the  Dutch.     He  bore 
them  no  love ;  and  in  England  they  were  so  unpopular  that 
the  destruction  of  their  whole  squadron  was  likely  to  cause 
fewer  murmurs  than  the  capture  of  one  of  our  own  frigates. 

It  was  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  June  that  the  Admiral 
received  the  order  to  fight.  The  next  day,  at  four  in  the 
morning,  he  bore  down  on  the  French  fleet  and  formed  his 
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reasek  in  order  of  battle.  He  had  not  sixty  sail  of  the  line,  CHAP, 
and  the  French  had  at  least  eighty ;  but  his  ships  were  more  ,  ^'  . 
strongly  manned  than  those  of  tibe  enemy.  He  placed  the 
Dntch  in  the  van  and  gave  them  the  signal  to  engage.  That 
signal  was  promptly  obeyed.  Evertsen  and  his  countrymen 
fought  with  a  courage  to  which  both  their  English  allies  and 
their  French  enemies,  in  spite  of  national  prejudices,  did  full 
justice.  In  none  of  Van  Tromp's  or  De  Euyter's  battles  had 
the  honour  of  the  Batavian  flag  been  more  gallantly  upheld. 
During  many  hours  the  van  maintained  the  unequal  contest 
with  very  little  assistance  from  any  other  part  of  the  fleet. 
At  length  the  Dutch  Admiral  drew  off,  leaving  one  shattered 
and  dismasted  hull  to  the  enemy.  Hia  second  in  command 
and  several  officers  of  high  rank  had  fallen.  To  keep  the  sea 
against  the  French  after  this  disastrous  and  ignominious 
acticoi  was  impossible.  The  Dutch  ships  which  had  come 
out  of  the  fight  were  in  lamentable  condition.  Torrington 
oxdered  some  of  them  to  be  destroyed :  the  rest  he  took  in 
tow :  he  then  fled  along  the  coast  of  Kent,  and  sought  a 
refuge  in  the  Thames.  As  soon  as  he  was  in  the  river,  he 
oirdered  all  the  buoys  to  be  pulled  up,  and  thus  made  the 
navigation  so  dangerous,  that  the  pursuers  could  not  venture 
to  follow  him.* 

It  was,  however,  thought  by  many,  and  especially  by  the 
French  ministers,  that,  if  Tourville  had  been  more  enterpris- 
ing, the  allied  fleet  might  have  been  destroyed.  He  seems  to 
have  borne,  in  one  respect,  too  much  resemblance  to  his  van- 
quighed  opponent.  Though  a  brave  man,  he  was  a  timid 
commander.  His  life  he  exposed  with  careless  gaiety :  but 
H  WW  said  that  he  waa  nervously  anxious  and  pusillanimously 
eantious  when  his  professional  reputation  was  in  danger.  He 
was  BO  much  annoyed  by  these  censures  that  he  soon  became, 
unfintonately  for  his  coimtry,  bold  even  to  temerity.f 
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There  has  scarcely  ever  been  so  sad  a  day  in  London  as 
that  on  which  the  news  of  the  Battle  of  Beachy  Head  arrived. 
The  shame  was  insupportable:   the  peril  was  imminent. 
What  if  the  yictorious  enemy  should  do  what  De  Buyter  had 
done  ?    What  if  the  dockyards  of  Chatham  should  again  be 
destroyed  ?    What  if  the  Tower  itself  should  be  bombarded  ? 
What  if  the  vast  wood  of  masts  and  yardarms  below  London 
Bridge  should  be  in  ablaze?    Nor  was  this  all.     Evil  tidings 
had  just  arrived  from  the  Low  Countries.     The  allied  forces 
under  Waldeck  had,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Meurus,  en- 
countered the  French  commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Luxemburg. 
The  day  had  been  long  and  fiercely  disputed.    At  length  the 
skill  of  the  French  general  and  the  impetuous  valour  of  the 
French  cavalry  had  prevailed.*    Thus  at  the  same  moment 
the  army  of  Lewis  was  victorious  in  Flanders,  and  his  navj- 
was  in  undisputed  possession  of  the  Channel     Marshal  Hu- 
mieres  with  a  considerable  force  lay  not  far  frt)m  the  Straits 
of  Dover.     It  had  been  given  out  that  he  was  about  to  join 
Luxemburg.     But  the  information  which  the  English  govern- 
ment received  frt)m  able  military  men  in  the  Netherlands  and 
from  spies  who  mixed  with  the  Jacobites,  and  which  to  so 
great  a  master  of  the  art  of  war  as  Marlborough  seemed  t<i 
deserve  serious  attention,  was  that  the  army  of  Humieres 
would  instantly  march  to  Dunkirk  and  would  there  be  taken 
on  board  of  the  fleet  of  Tourville.f    Between  the  coast  of 
Artois  and  the  Nore  not  a  single  ship  bearing  the  red  cross 
of  Saint  Greorge  could  venture  to  show  herself.     The  embarka- 
tion would  be  the  business  of  a  few  hours.    A  few  hours  more 
might  suffice  for  the  voyage.     At  any  moment  London  might 
be  appalled  by  the  news  that  twenty  thousand  French  veterans 
were  in  Kent.     It  was  notorious  that,  in  every  part  of  the 
kingdom,  the  Jacobites  had  been,  during  some  months,  mak- 
ing preparations  for  a  rising.     All  the  regular  troops  who 
could  be  assembled  for  the  defence  of  the  island  did  not 
amoimt  to  more  than  ten  thousand  men.     It  may  be  doubted 
whether  our  country  has  ever  passed  through  a  more  alarming 
crisis  than  that  of  the  first  week  of  July  1690. 

But  the  evil  brought  with  it  its  own  remedy.  Those  little 
knew  England  who  imagined  that  she  could  be  in  danger  at 
once  of  rebellion  and  invasion :  for  in  truth  the  danger  of 
invasion  was  the  best  security  against  the  danger  of  rebellion. 
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The  cause  of  James  was  the  caiise  of  France ;  and,  though  to  CHAP. 
snperficial  observers  the  French  alliance  seemed  to  be  his  ^ 
chief  support,  it  really  was  the  obstacle  which  made  his  re- 
storation impossible.  In  the  patriotism,  the  too  often  nnami- 
able  and  unsocial  patriotism  of  our  forefathers,  lay  the  secret 
at  once  of  William's  weakness  and  of  his  strength.  Thej  were 
jealous  of  his  love  for  Holland :  but  they  cordially  sympa- 
thised with  his  hatred  of  Lewis.  To  their  strong  sentiment 
of  nationality  are  to  be  ascribed  almost  all  those  petty  annoy- 
ances which  made  the  throne  of  the  Deliverer,  from  his 
accession  to  his  death,  so  imeasy  a  seat.  But  to  the  same 
sentiment  it  is  to  be  ascribed  that  his  throne,  constantly 
menaced  and  frequently  shaken,  was  never  subverted.  For, 
much  as  his  people  detested  his  foreign  favourites,  they  de- 
tested his  foreign  adversaries  still  more.  The  Dutch  were 
Protestants;  the  French  were  Papists.  The  Dutch  were 
regarded  as  selfseeking,  grasping,  overreaching  allies:  the 
French  were  mortal  enemies.  The  worst  that  could  be 
apprehended  from  the  Dutch  was  that  they  might  obtain  too 
large  a  share  of  the  patronage  of  the  Crown,  that  they  might 
throw  on  us  too  large  a  part  of  the  burdens  of  the  war,  that 
they  might  obtain  commercial  advantages  at  our  expense. 
But  the  French  would  conquer  us :  the  French  would  enslave 
us :  the  French  would  inflict  on  us  calamities  such  as  those 
which  had  turned  the  fair  fields  and  cities  of  the  Palatinate 
into  a  desert.  The  hopgroimds  of  Kent  would  be  as  the 
vineyards  of  the  Neckar.  The  High  Street  of  Oxford  and  the 
dose  of  Salisbury  would  be  piled  with  ruins  such  as  those 
which  covered  the  spots  where  the  palaces  and  churches  of 
B[eidelberg  and  Manheim  had  once  stood.  The  parsonage 
overshadowed  by  the  old  steeple,  the  farmhouse  peeping  from 
among  beehives  and  appleblossoms,  the  manorial  hall  em- 
bosomed in  elms,  would  be  given  up  to  a  soldiery  which  knew 
not  what  it  was  to  pity  old  men  or  delicate  women,  or  sucking 
riiildren.  The  words,  "  The  French  are  coming,"  like  a  spell, 
qneOed  at  once  all  murmurs  about  taxes  and  abuses,  about 
WiUiam's  ungracious  manners  and  Portland's  lucrative  places, 
and  raised  a  spirit  as  high  and  unconquerable  as  had  per- 
vadedy  a  hundred  years  before,  the  ranks  which  Elizabeth 
lefiewed  at  Tilbury.  Had  the  army  of  Humieres  landed,  it 
naiild  assuredly  have  been  withstood  by  every  male  capable 
of  bearing  aims*  Not  only  the  muskets  and  pikes  but  the 
Mjtfaes  and  pitchforks  would  have  been  too  few  for  the 
hmdieds  of  thousands  who,  forgetting  all  distinction  of  sect 
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GAAP,     or  faction,  would  have  risen  np  like  one  man  to  defend  the 
,   ^'   .  English  soiL 

The  immediate  effect  therefore  of  the  disasters  in  the 
Channel  and  in  Flanders  was  to  unite  for  a  moment  the  great 
body  of  the  people.  The  national  antipathy  to  the  Dntcb 
seemed  to  be  suspended.  Their  gallant  conduct  in  the  fight 
off  Beachy  Head  was  loudly  applauded.  The  inaction  of 
Torrington  was  loudly  condemned.  London  set  the  example 
of  concert  and  of  exertion.  The  irritation  produced  by  the 
late  election  at  once  subsided.  All  distinctions  of  party  dis- 
appeared. The  Lord  Mayor  was  summoned  to  attend  the 
Queen.  She  requested  him  to  ascertain  as  soon  as  possible 
what  the  capital  would  undertake  to  do  if  the  enemy  should 
venture  to  make  a  descent.  He  called  together  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  wards,  conferred  with  them,  and  returned  to 
Whitehall  to  report  that  they  had  unanimously  bound  them* 
selves  to  stand  by  the  government  with  life  and  fortune ;  that 
a  hundred  thousand  poimds  were  ready  to  be  paid  into  the 
Exchequer;  that  ten  thousand  Londoners,  well  armed  and 
appointed,  were  prepared  to  march  at  an  hour's  notice  ;  and 
that  an  additional  force,  consisting  of  six  regiments  of  foot, 
a  strong  regiment  of  horse,  and  a  thousand  dragoons,  should 
be  instantly  raised  without  costing  the  Crown  a  farthing. 
Of  Her  Majesty  the  City  had  nothing  to  ask,  but  that  she 
would  be  pleased  to  set  over  these  troops  officers  in  whom 
she  could  confide.  The  same  spirit  was  shown  in  every  part 
of  the  coimtry.  Though  in  the  southern  counties  the  harvest 
was  at  hand,  the  rustics  repaired  with  unusual  cheerfulness 
to  the  musters  of  the  militia.  The  Jacobite  country  gentle- 
men, who  had,  during  several  months,  been  laying  in  swords 
and  carbines  for  the  insurrection  which  wus  to  take  place  as 
soon  as  William  was  gone  and  as  help,  arrived  from  France, 
now  that  WiUiam  was  gone,  now  that  a  French  invasion  was 
hourly  expected,  burned  their  commissions  signed  by  James, 
and  hid  their  arms  behind  wainscots  or  in  haystacks.  The 
malecontents  in  the  towns  were  insulted  wherever  they  ap- 
peared, and  were  forced  to  shut  themselves  up  in  their  houses 
from  the  exasperated  populace.* 
Condiict  of  Nothing  is  more  interesting  to  those  who  love  to  study  the 
fcihrewi-  intricacies  of  the  human  heart  than  the  effect  which  the 
^^'  public  danger  produced  on  Shrewsbury.    For  a  moment  he 

was  again  the  Shrewsbury  of  1688.     Hi'a  nature,  lamentably 

*  Burnet,  ii.  53,  54. ;  Narcissai  Luttrcirs  Diarj,  July  7.  11.  1690 ;  London 
Ouzttte,  Jnly  14.  1690. 
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unstable,  was  not  i^oble;  and  the  thought,  that,  by  standing  CHAP, 
foremost  in  the  defence  of  his  country  at  so  perilous  a  crisis,  ^  ^7'_^ 
he  might  repair  his  great  fault  and  regain  his  own  esteem, 
gaA'e  new  energy  to  his  body  and  his  mind.  He  had  retired 
to  Epsom,  in  the  hope  that  repose  and  pure  air  would  pro- 
duce a  salutary  effect  on  his  shattered  firame  and  wounded 
spirit.  But,  a  few  hours  after  the  news  of  the  Battle  of 
Beachy  Head  had  arrived,  he  was  at  Whitehall,  and  had 
offered  his  purse  and  sword  to  the  Queen.  It  had  been  in  con- 
templation to  put  the  fleet  under  the  command  of  some  great 
nobleman  with  two  experienced  naval  officers  to  advise  him. 
Shrewsbury  begged  that,  if  such  an  arrangement  were  made, 
lie  might  be  appointed.  It  concerned,  he  said,  the  interest 
and  the  honour  of  every  man  in  the  kingdom  not  to  let  the 
enemy  ride  victorious  in  the  Channel ;  and  he  would  gladly 
risk  his  life  to  retrieve  the  lost  fame  of  the  English  flag.* 

His  offer  was  not  accepted.  Indeed,  the  plan  of  dividing 
the  naval  command  between  a  man  of  quality  who  did  not 
know  the  points  of  the  compass,  and  two  weatherbeaten  old 
aeamen  who  had  risen  from  being  cabin  boys  to  be  Admirals, 
was  very  wisely  laid  aside.  Active  exertions  were  made  to 
prepare  the  allied  squadrons  for  service.  Nothing  was 
omitted  which  could  assuage  the  natural  resentment  of  the 
Dntch.  The  Queen  sent  a  Privy  Coimcillor,  charged  with  a 
special  mission  to  the  States  General.  He  was  the  bearer  of 
a  letter  to  them  in  which  she  extolled  the  valour  of  Evertsen's 
gallant  squadron.  She  assured  them  that  their  ships  should 
be  repaired  in  the  English  dockyards,  and  that  the  wounded 
Dutchmen  should  be  as  careAilly  tended  as  woimdcd  English- 
men. It  was  announced  that  a  strict  inquiry  would  be  insti- 
tuted into  the  causes  of  the  late  disaster ;  and  Torrington,  who 
iodeed  could  not  at  that  moment  have  appeared  in  public 
without  risk  of  being  torn  in  pieces,  was  sent  to  the  Tower.f 

]>iiring  the  three  days  which  followed  the  arrival  of  the 
diaastrous  tidings  from  Beachy  Head  the  aspect  of  London 
WM  gloomy  and  agitated.  But  on  the  fourth  day  all  was 
changed.  Bells  were  pealing:  flags  were  flying:  candles 
were  arranged  in  the  windows  for  an  illumination :  men  were 
eageilj  shaking  hands  with  each  other  in  the  streets.  A 
had  that  morning  arrived  at  Whitehall  with  great 
from  Ireland. 

toWiUiain,  July  8.  10.  1690;  oount  of  some  remarkable  Passagea  in 

.J  to  Gatrmarthen,  July  Id.  the  Ijfe  of  Arthur,  Earl  of  Turringtoo, 

totlieStoteaOenonilJalTl2.:  1691. 
k  Jlemoin :  An  important  Ac- 
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CHAP.     William  had  been,  during  the  whole  spring,  impatiently 
.  ^^  .  expected  in  Ulster.    The  Protestant  settlements  along  the 
William      coast  of  that  province  had,  in  the  course  of  the  month  of 
Ct^„^^.      May,  been  repeatedly  agitated  by  fiEiJse  reports  of  his  arrival, 
fepguf  and       It  was  not,  howcvcr,  till  the  afternoon  of  the  fourteenth  of 
§22rt.'^  June  that  he  landed  at  Carrickfergus.     The  inhabitants  of 
the  town  crowded  the  main  street  and  greeted  hiTn  with  loud 
acclamations :  but  they  caught  only  a  glimpse  of  him.     As 
soon  as  he  was  on  diy  ground  he  mounted  and  set  off  for 
Belfast.     On  the  road  he  was  met  by  Schomberg.     The  meet- 
ing took  place  close  to  a  white  house,  the  only  human  dwell- 
ing then  visible,  in  the  space  of  many  miles,  on  the  dreary 
stmnd  of  the  estuary  of  the  Laggan.    A  village  and  a  cotton 
mill  now  rise  where  the  white  house  then  stood  alone :  and 
all  the  shore  is  adorned  by  a  gay  succession  of  country 
houses,  shrubberies,  and  flower  beds.     Belfast  has  become 
one  of  the  greatest  and  most  flourishing  seats  of  industry  in 
the  British  isles.    A  busy  population  of  a  hundred  thousand 
souls  is  collected  there.    The  duties  annually  paid  at  the 
Custom  House  exceed  the  duties  annually  paid  at  the  Custom 
House  of  London  in  the  most  prosperous  years  of  the  reign 
of  Charles  the  Second.    Other  Irish  towns  may  present  more 
picturesque  forms  to  the  eye.     But  Belfast  is  the  only  large 
Irish  town  in  which  the  traveller  is  not  disgusted  by  the 
loathsome  aspect  and  odour  of  long  lines  of  human  dens  far 
inferior  in  comfort  and  cleanliness  to  the  dwellings  which,  in 
happier  countries,  are  provided  for  cattle.     No  other  large 
Irish  town  is  so  well  cleaned,  so  well  paved,  so  brilliantly 
lighted.     The  place  of  domes  and  spires  is  supplied  by  edi- 
fices, less  pleasing  to  the  taste,  but  not  less  indicative  of 
prosperity,  huge  factories,  towering  many  stories  above  the 
chimneys  of  the  houses,  and  resoimding  with  the  roar  of 
machinery.     The  Belfast  which  William  entered  was  a  small 
English  settlement  of  about  three  hundred   houses,  com- 
Diiuidod  by  a  castle  which  has  long  disappeared,  the  seat  of 
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the  noble  fiamily  of  Chichester.  In  this  mansion,  which  is  CHAP, 
said  to  have  borne  some  resemblance  to  the  palace  of  "White-  '^^'^r 
hall,  and  which  was  celebrated  for  its  terraces  and  orchards 
stretching  down  to  the  river  side,  preparations  had  been  made 
for  the  King's  reception.  He  was  welcomed  at  the  North 
Grate  by  the  magistrates  and  burgesses  in  their  robes  of 
office.  The  multitude  pressed  on  his  carriage  with  shouts  of 
**  God  save  the  Protestant  King."  For  the  town  was  one  of 
the  strongholds  of  the  Reformed  Faith;  and,  when,  two 
generations  later,  the  inhabitants  were,  for  the  first  time, 
numbered,  it  was  found  that  the  Boman  Catholics  were  not 
more  than  one  in  fifteen.^ 

The  night  came :  but  the  Protestant  counties  were  awal:e 
and  up.  A  royal  salute  had  been  fired  j&om  the  castle  of 
Belfiurt.  It  had  been  echoed  and  reechoed  by  guns  which 
Schomberg  had  placed  at  wide  intervals  for  the  purpose  of 
conveying  signals  from  post  to  post.  Wherever  the  peal  was 
heard,  it  was  known  that  King  William  was  come.  Before 
midnight  all  the  heights  of  Antrim  and  Down  were  blazing 
with  bonfires.  The  light  was  seen  across  the  bays  of  Carling- 
ford  and  Dundalk,  and  gave  notice  to  the  outposts  of  the 
enemy  that  the  decisive  hour  was  at  hand.  Within  forty-eight 
hoors  after  William  had  landed,  James  set  out  from  Dublin 
for  the  Irish  camp,  which  was  pitched  near  the  northern 
frontier  of  Leinster.f 

In  Dublin  the  agitation  was  fearfdL  None  could  doubt  State  of 
that  the  decisive  crisis  was  approaching ;  and  the  agony  of  ^^^• 
suspense  stimulated  to  the  highest  point  the  passions  of  both 
the  hostile  castes.  The  majority  could  easily  detect,  in  the 
looiks  and  tones  of  the  oppressed  minority,  signs  which  in- 
dicated the  hope  of  a  speedy  deliverance  and  of  a  terrible 
revenge.  Srinon  Luttrell,  to  whom  the  care  of  the  capital 
was  entrusted,  hastened  to  take  such  precautions  as  fear  and 
hatred  dictated.  A  proclamation  appeared,  enjoining  all 
l^otestants  to  remain  in  their  houses  frt)m  night&U  to  dawn, 

*  Landom  Chisette,  June   19.  1690 ;  f  I^atizan  to  Loavois,  Jnne  }}.    The 

Hiitorj  of  the  Wan  in  Ireland  by  an  messenger  who   brought  the  newa  to 

MImt  in  the  Boyal  Army,  1690 ;  Vulare  Lauzon  had  heard  the  gnns  and  seen  the 

~         iaanit   1690;    Stoi/s    Impartial  bonfires.  History  of  the  Wars  in  Ireland 

r»  IMI ;    Historical  Collections  by  an  Officer  of  the  Koyal  Army,  1690 ; 

J  to  th«  town  of  Belfast,  1817.  Life  of  James,  ii.  392.  Grig.  Mem. ;  Bur- 

Wo  wtA  oontaini  carious  extracts  from  net,  ii.  47.    Burnet  is  strangely  mistaken 

MBBL  of  tho  oof«it«enth  centuiy.    In  when  he  says  that  William  had  bean  lix 

tko  BBtifh  Hmmm  ia  a  map  of  Belfast  days  in  Ireland  before  his  arriral  waa 

'o  fai  1M6,  ao  exact  that  the  houses  known  to  Jamea. 
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and  prohibiting  tbem,  on  pain  of  death,  from  assembling  in 
any  place  or  for  any  purpose  to  the  number  of  more  than  five. 
No  indulgence  was  granted  even  to  those  divines  of  the 
Established  Church  who  had  never  ceased  to  teach  the 
doctrine  of  nonresistance.  Doctor  William  King,  who  had, 
after  long  holding  out,  lately  begun  to  waver  in  his  political 
creed,  was  committed  to  cufflody.  There  was  no  gaol  large 
enough  to  hold  one  half  of  those  whom  the  governor  suspected 
of  evil  designs.  The  College  and  several  parish  churches 
were  used  as  prisons ;  and  into  those  buildings  men  accused 
of  no  crime  but  their  religion  were  crowded  in  such  numbers 
that  they  could  hardly  breathe.''^ 

The  tWo  rival  prin<^8  me<uiwliile  were  busied  in  coUecting 
their  forces.  Loughbrickland  was  the  place  appointed  by 
William  for  the  rendezvous  of  the  scattered  divisions  of  his 
army.  While  his  troops  were  assembling,  he  exerted  himself 
indefati^bly  to  improve  their  discipline  and  to  provide  for 
iheir  sSsiLnce.  ^He  had  brought  from  En^W  two 
hundred  thousand  pounds  in  money,  and  a  great  quantity  of 
ammunition  and  provisions.  Pillaging  was  prohibited  under 
severe  penalties.  At  the  same  time  supplies  were  liberally 
dispensed ;  and  all  the  paymasters  of  regiments  were  directed 
to  send  in  their  accounts  without  delay,  in  order  that  there 
might  be  no  arrears.f  Thomas  Coningsby,  Member  of  Par- 
liament for  Leominster,  a  busy  and  unscrupulous  Whig, 
accompanied  the  King,  and  acted  as  Paymaster  General.  It 
deserves  to  be  mentioned  that  William,  at  this  time,  author- 
ised the  Collector  of  Customs  at  Bel&at  to  pay  every  year 
twelve  hundred  pounds  into  the  hands  of  some  of  the  princi- 
pal dissenting  ministers  of  Down  and  Antrim,  who  were  to 
be  trustees  for  their  brethren.  The  King  declared  that  he 
bestowed  this  sum  on  the  nonconformist  divines,  partly  as  a 
reward  for  their  eminent  loyalty  to  him,  and  partly  as  a  com- 
pensation for  their  recent  losses.  Such  was  the  origin  of 
that  donation  which  is  still  annually  bestowed  by  the  govern- 
ment on  the  Presbyterian  clergy  of  Ulster.  J 

William  was  all  himself  again.  His  spirits,  depressed  by 
eighteen  months  passed  in  dull  state,  amidst  fisu^tions  and  in- 
trigues which  he  but  half  understood,  rose  high  as  soon  as 


*  A  True  mnd  Perfect  Journal  of  the        i  The  order  addressed  to  the  Collector 

Aifairi  of  Ireland  bj  a  Person  al  Qnalitr,  of  Customs  will  be  found  in  Dr.  Beid's 

1690;  King.iii.  IS.    Luttiyll's  proclam-  Histonr  of  the  Presbjterian  Chuich  in 

aticn  wiU  be  found  in  King's  Appendix.  Ireland. 

t  Villaze  Hibemieum,  1690. 
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he  was  surrounded  by  tents  and  standards.'*^  It  was  strange  CHAP, 
to  see  how  rapidly  tiiis  man,  so  unpopular  at  Westminster,  .  ^^'  . 
obtained  a  complete  mastery  over  the  hearts  of  his  brethren 
in  arms.  They  observed  with  delight  that,  infirm  as  he  was, 
he  took  his  share  of  every  hardship  which  they  underwent ; 
that  he  thought  more  of  their  comfort  than  of  his  own ;  that 
he  sharply  reprimanded  some  officers,  who  were  so  anxious  to 
procure  luxuries  for  his  table  as  to  forget  the  wants  of  the 
common  soldiers ;  that  he  never  once,  from  the  day  on  which 
he  took  the  field,  lodged  in  a  house,  but,  even  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  cities  and  palaces,  slept  in  his  small  travelling 
hut  of  wood ;  that  no  solicitations  could  induce  him,  on  a 
hot  day  and  in  a  high  wind,  to  move  out  of  the  choking 
cloud  of  dust,  which  overhung  the  line  of  march,  and  which 
sefverely  tried  lungs  less  delicate  than  his.  Every  man  under 
his  command  became  familiar  with  his  looks  and  with  his 
Toioe ;  for  there  was  not  a  regiment  which  he  did  not  inspect 
with  minute  attention.  His  pleasant  looks  and  sayings  were 
long  remembered.  One  brave  soldier  has  recorded  in  his 
JGomal  the  kind  and  courteous  manner  in  which  a  basket  of 
the  first  cherries  of  the  year  was  accepted  from  him  by  the 
King,  and  the  sprightliness  with  which  His  Majesty  conversed 
at  supper  with  those  who  stood  round  the  table.f 

On  the  twenty-fourth  of  June,  the  tenth  day  after  William 
William's  landing,  he  marched  southward  from  Loughbrick-  jJJ^^ 
Ittnd  with  all  his  forces.  He  was  fuUy  determined  to  take 
the  first  opportunity  of  fighting.  Schomberg  and  several 
other  officers  recommended  caution  and  delay.  But  the 
TBjBg  answered  that  he  had  not  come  to  Ireland  to  let  the 
giaas  grow  under  his  feet.  The  event  seems  to  prove  that 
he  judged  rightly  as  a  general.  That  he  judged  rightly  as 
s  itaktesman  cannot  be  doubted.  He  knew  that  the  English 
nation  was  discontented  with  the  way  in  which  the  war  had 
hiQierto  been  conducted,  that  nothing  but  rapid  and  splendid 
snooess  could  revive  the  enthusiasm  of  his  friends  and  quell 
the  spirit  of  his  enemies,  and  that  a  defeat  could  scarcely  be 
moro  iigurious  to  his  fame  and  to  his  interests  than  a  lan- 
guid and  indecisive  campaign. 

The  country  through  which  he  advanced  had,  during  eigh- 
numths,  been  fearfuUy  wasted  both  by  soldiers  and  by 


*  "lAgijtt^peinte  aur  son  yiiage,**  f  Stoiy's   Impartial  Aooonnt;    MSw 

Dnoot,  wbo  Mw  him  at  Bel&st,  Journal  of  Colonel  Bellingham ;    Tht 

M  loil  mphw  poor  lea  henreux  Boyal  Diaij. 
dtkcuBpaffne. 
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CHAP.  Bappaxees.  The  cattle  had  been  slaughtered:  the  planta- 
.  ^^^  .  tions  had  been  cut  down :  the  fences  and  houses  were  in 
ruins.  Not  a  human  being  was  to  be  found  near  the  road, 
except  a  few  naked  and  meagre  wretches  who  had  no  food 
but  the  husks  of  oats,  and  who  were  seen  picking  those  husks, 
like  chickens,  from  amidst  dust  and  cinders."^  Yet,  even 
under  such  disadvantages,  the  natural  fertility  of  the  country, 
the  rich  green  of  the  earth,  the  bays  and  rivers  so  admirably 
fitted  for  trade,  could  not  but  strike  the  King's  observant 
eye.  Perhaps  he  thought  how  different  an  aspect  that  un- 
happy region  would  have  presented  if  it  had  been  blessed 
with  such  a  government  and  such  a  religion  as  had  made  his 
native  Holland  the  wonder  of  the  world ;  how  endless  a 
succession  of  pleasure  houses,  tulip  gardens,  and  dairy  &rms 
would  have  lined  the  road  from  Lisbum  to  Belfast;  how 
many  hundreds  of  barges  would  have  been  constantly  passing 
up  and  down  the  Laggan;  what  a  forest  of  masts  would 
have  bristled  in  the  desolate  port  of  Newry ;  and  what  vast 
warehouses  and  stately  mansions  would  have  covered  the 
space  occupied  by  the  noisome  alleys  of  Dimdalk.  "The 
country,"  he  was  heard  to  say,  "  is  worth  fighting  for." 
The  Iriali  The  original  intention  of  James  seems  to  have  been  to  try 
^SuT^  ^^  chances  of  a  pitched  field  on  the  border  between  Leinster 
and  Ulster.  But  this  design  was  abandoned,  in  consequence, 
apparently,  of  the  representations  of  Lauzun,  who,  though 
very  little  disposed  and  very  little  qualified  to  conduct  a 
campaign  on  the  Fabian  system,  had  the  admonitions  of 
Louvois  still  in  his  ears.f  James,  though  resolved  not  to 
give  up  Dublin  without  a  battle,  consented  to  retreat  till  he 
should  reach  some  spot  where  he  might  have  the  vantage  of 
ground.  When  therefore  William's  advanced  guard  reached 
Dundalk,  nothing  was  to  be  seen  of  the  Irish  army,  except 
a  great  cloud  of  dust  which  was  slowly  rolling  southward 
towards  Ardee.  The  English  halted  one  night  near  the 
ground  on  which  Schomberg's  camp  had  been  pitched  in  the 
pl^ceding  year ;  and  many  sad  recollections  were  awakened 
by  the  sight  of  that  dreary  marsh,  the  sepulchre  of  thousands 
of  brave  men.  J 

Still  William  continued  to  push  forward,  and  still  the  Irish 
receded  before  him,  till,  on  the  morning  of  Monday,  the 
thirtieth  of  June,  his  army,   marching  in  three  columns, 

•  Stor/s  Impartial  Aocoimt.^  j  Story'B  Impartial  Account ;  Dumont 

t  Lauzun  to  Ix)uvoi8,  -^,5:   1690;    MS. 
Ufe  of  James,  ii.  393.  Grig.  Mem. 
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reached  the  summit  of  a  rising  ground  near  the  southern     CTLAP. 

frontier  of  the  county  of  Louth.    Beneath  lay  a  valley,  now  .  "^y*  ^ 

so  rich  and  so  cheerfdl  that  the  Englishman  who  gazes  on  it 

may  imagine  himself  to  be  in  one  of  the  most  highly  &youred 

parts  of  his  own  highly  favoured  country.     Fields  of  wheat, 

woodlands,  meadows  bright  with  daisies  and  clover,  slope 

gently  down  to  the  edge  of  the  Boyne.    That  bright  and 

tranquil  stream,  the  boundary  of  Louth  and  Meath,  having 

flowed  many  miles  between  green  banks  crowned  by  modem 

palaces,  and  by  the  ruined  keeps  of  old  Norman  barons  of  the 

pale,  is  here  about  to  mingle  with  the  sea.    Five  miles  to  the 

west  of  the  place  from  which  William  looked  down  on  the 

river,  now  stands,  on  a  verdant  bank,  amidst  noble  woods, 

Slane  Castle,  the  mansion  of  the  Marquess  of  Conyngham. 

Two  miles  to  the  east,  a  cloud  of  smoke  from  factories  and 

iteam  vessels  overhangs  the  busy  town  and  port  of  Drogheda. 

On  the  Meath  side  of  the  Boyne,  the  ground,  still  all  com, 

grass,  flowers,  and  foliage,  rises  with  a  gentle  swell  to  an 

eminence  surmounted  by  a  conspicuous  tufb  of  ash  trees 

idiioh  overshades  the  ruined  church  and  desolate  graveyard 

of  Donore.* 

Jn  the  seventeenth  century  the  landscape  presented  a  very 
different  aspect.  The  traces  of  art  and  industry  were  few. 
Scarcely  a  vessel  was  on  the  river  except  those  rude  coracles 
of  wickerwork  covered  with  the  skins  of  horses,  in  which  the 
Celtic  peasantry  fished  for  trout  and  salmon.  Drogheda,  now 
pecqpled  by  twenty  thousand  industrious  inhabitants,  was  a 
imiill  knot  of  narrow,  crooked,  and  filthy  lanes,  encircled  by 
a  ditch  and  a  moimd.  The  houses  were  built  of  wood  with 
hi^  gables  and  projecting  upper  stories.  Without  the  walls 
of  the  town,  scarcely  a  dwelling  was  to  be  seen  except  at  a 
jkcio  called  Oldbridge.  At  Oldbridge  the  river  was  fordable; 
and  on  the  south  of  the  ford  were  a  few  mud  cabins,  and  a 
Bng^  house  built  of  more  solid  materials. 

When  William  caught  sight  of  the  valley  of  the  Boyne,  he  The  Irish 
eonld  xiot  suppress  an  exclamation  and  gesture  of  delight.  |^|^^ 
Bb  had  been  apprehensive  that  the  enemy  would  avoid  a  de-  th^  Bojne. 
action,  and  would  protract  the  war  till  the  autumnal 
ahotild  return  with  pestilence  in  their  train.    He  wus 
aoir  ateaae.   It  was  plain  that  the  contest  would  be  sharp  and 
The  pavilion  of  James  was  pitched  on  the  eminence 

information  re-    Mr.  Wilde's  pleasing  Toluine  entitled 
battle   and   the    "  The  Beaatiea  of  the  Bojne  and  Black 
will   be  found  in     water/' 
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CHAP,  of  Donore.  The  flags  of  the  House  of  Stuart  and  of  the 
^  ^y^  .  House  of  Bourbon  waved  together  in  defiance  on  the  walls  of 
Drogheda.  All  the  southern  bank  of  the  river  was  lined  by 
the  camp  and  batteries  of  the  hostile  armj.  Thousands  of 
armed  men  were  moving  about  among  the  tents ;  and  eveiy 
one,  horse  soldier  or  foot  soldier,  French  or  Irish,  had  a 
white  badge  in  his  hat.  That  colour  had  been  chosen  in 
compliment  to  the  House  of  Bourbon.  ^^  I  am  glad  to  see 
you,  gentlemen,"  said  the  King,  as  his  keen  eye  surveyed  the 
Irish  lines.  "K  you  escape  me  now  the  fault  will  be  mine.'*  * 
The  armj  Each  of  the  contending  princes  had  some  advantages  over 
of  James,  j^j^  riygj^  James,  standing  on  the  defensive  behind  entrench- 
ments, with  a  river  before  him,  had  the  stronger  position  t : 
but  his  troops  were  inferior  both  in  number  and  in  quality 
to  those  which  were  opposed  to  him.  He  probably  had  thirty 
thousand  men.  About  a  third  part  of  this  force  consisted  of 
excellent  French  infantry  and  excellent  Irish  cavalry.  But 
the  rest  of  his  army  was  the  scoff  of  all  Europe.  The  Irish 
dragoons  were  bad ;  the  Irish  foot  worse.  It  was  said  that 
their  ordinary  way  of  fighting  was  to  discharge  their  pieces 
once,  and  then  to  run  away  bawling  "Quarter"  and  "Mur- 
der." Their  inefficiency  was,  in  that  age,  commonly  im- 
puted, both  by  their  enemies  and  by  their  allies,  to  natural 
poltroonery.  How  little  ground  there  was  for  such  an  im- 
putation has  since  been  signally  proved  by  many  brave 
achievements  in  every  part  of  the  globe.  It  ought  indeed, 
even  in  the  seventeenth  centurj",  to  have  occurred  to  reason- 
able men,  that  a  race  which  furnished  some  of  the  best  horse 
soldiers  in  the  world,  would  certainly,  with  judicious  training, 
furnish  good  foot  soldiers.  But  the  Irish  foot  soldiers  had 
not  merely  not  been  well  trained :  they  had  been  elaborately 
iU  trained.  The  greatest  of  our  generals  repeatedly  and 
emphatically  declared  that  even  the  admirable  army  which 
fought  its  way,  under  his  command,  from  Torres  Yedras  to 
Toulouse,  would,  if  he  had  suffered  it  to  contract  habits  of 
pillage,  have  become,  in  a  few  weeks,  unfit  for  all  military 

•  Memorandum  in  the  handwriting  of  above  three  to  one."  See  Eing^t  Thanks- 
Alexander,  Earl  of  Marchmont  He  giving  Sermon,  preached  on  Not.  16. 
derived  his  information  from  Lord  Sel-  1690,  before  the  Lorda  Jnstiecft.  This 
kirk,  who  was  in  William^s  army.  is,  no  doubt,  an  absurd  exaggeration. 

t  James   says    (Life,  ii.   393.   Orip.  But  M.  de  b  Hoguette,  one  of  the  prin- 

Mem.)  that  the  country  afforded  no  l>etter  cipal  French  officers  who  was  present  at 

position.  King,  in  a  thanksgiving  .^rmon  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  informed  Lou- 

which  h<»  preached  at  Dublin  after  the  vois  that  the  Irish  army  occupied  a  gooil 

dose  of  the  campaign,  told  his  hearers  defensive  position.     Lett«r  of  La  Vi<(y- 

that  "  the  advantage  of  the  post  of  the  guette  from  Limerick,  J^Fto  ^^®' 
Irinh  was,  ?)vall  intelligent  men,  reckontrd 
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purposes.  What  then  was  likely  to  be  the  character  of  troops  CHAP, 
who,  from  the  day  on  which  they  enlisted,  were  not  merely  ^  ,  '  - 
permitted,  but  mvited,  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  pay  by 
marauding  ?  They  were, .  as  might  have  been  expected,  a 
mere  mob,  furious  indeed,  and  clamorous  in  their  zeal  for  the 
cause  which  they  had  espoused,  but  incapable  of  opposing  a 
steadfiist  resistance  to  a  well  ordered  force.  In  truth,  all 
that  the  discipline,  if  it  is  to  be  so  called,  of  James's  army 
had  done  for  the  Celtic  kerne  had  been  to  debase  and  ener- 
rate  him.  After  eighteen  months  of  nominal  soldiership,  he 
was  positively  farther  from  being  a  soldier  than  on  the  day 
on  which  he  quitted  his  hovel  for  the  camp. 

William  had  under  his  command  near  thirty-six  thousand  The  army 
mCTL,  bom  in  many  lands,  and  speaking  many  tongues.  ^  '  "^™* 
Scarcely  one  Protestant  Church,  scarcely  one  Protestant 
nation,  was  unrepresented  in  the  army  which  a  strange  se- 
ries of  events  had  brought  to  fight  for  the  Protestant  religion 
in  the  remotest  island  of  the  west.  About  half  the  troops 
were  natives  of  England.  Ormond  was  there  with  the  Life 
Guards,  and  Oxford  with  the  Blues.  Sir  John  Lanier,  an 
oflBeer  who  had  acquired  military  experience  on  the  Conti- 
nent, and  whose  prudence  was  held  in  high  esteem,  was  at 
the  head  of  the  Queen's  regiment  of  horse,  now  the  First 
Dragoon  Guards.  There  were  Beaumont's  foot,  who  had,  in 
defiance  of  the  mandate  of  James,  refused  to  admit  Lrish 
Papists  among  them,  and  Hastings's  foot,  who  had,  on  the 
dinrtrous  day  of  Killiecrankie,  maintained  the  military  re- 
putation of  tiie  Saxon  race.  There  were  the  two  Tangier 
battalions,  hitherto  known  only  by  deeds  of  violence  and 
xapino,  but  destined  to  begin  on  the  following  morning  a 
long  caxeer  of  glory.  Two  fine  EngUsh  regiments,  which 
luid  been  in  the  service  of  the  States  Greneral,  and  had  often 
looked  death  in  the  face  under  William's  leading,  followed 
lum  in  this  campaign,  not  only  as  their  general,  but  as  their 
native  King.  They  now  rank  as  the  fifth  and  sixth  of  the 
line.  The  former  was  led  by  an  officer  who  had  no  skill  in 
the  bigber  parts  of  military  science,  but  whom  the  whole 
amj  allowed  to  be  the  bravest  of  all  the  brave,  John  Cutts. 
The  Sootoh  footguards  marched  under  the  command  of  their 
euuulrjuian  James  Douglas.  Conspicuous  among  the  Dutch 
tvoope  were  Portland's  and  Ginkell's  Horse,  and  Solmes's  Blue 
consisting  of  t>vo  thousand  of  the  finest  infantry  in 
Germany  had  sent  to  the  field  some  warriors  sprung 
ftom  her  noblest  houses.    Prince  George  of  Hesse  Darmstad^ 

▼OL*  m  •  IT 
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CHAP,     a  gallfliit  youth,  who  was  serving  his  apprenticeship  in  the 
^  ^y^  ^  military  art,  rode  near  the  King,    A  strong  brigade  of  Dan- 


ish mercenaries  was  commanded  by  Duke  Charles  Frederic 
of  Wurtemberg.  It  was  reported  that  of  all  the  soldiers  of 
William  these  were  most  dreaded  by  the  Irish.  For  centuries 
of  Saxon  domination  had  not  eSsuced  the  recollection  of  the 
violence  and  cruelty  of  the  Scandinavian  sea  kings ;  and  an 
ancient  prophecy  that  the  Danes  would  one  day  destroy  the 
children  of  the  soil  was  still  repeated  with  superstitious 
horror.*  Among  the  foreign  auxiliaries  were  a  Brandenburg 
regiment  and  a  Finland  regiment.  But  in  that  great  array, 
so  variously  composed,  were  two  bodies  of  men  animated  by 
a  spirit  peculiarly  fierce  and  implacable,  the  Huguenots  of 
Fruice  thirsting  for  the  blood  of  the  French,  and  the  Eng- 
lishiy  of  Ireland  impatient  to  trample  down  the  Irish.  The 
ranks  of  the  refugees  had  been  e£Eectually  purged  of  spies  and 
traitors,  and  were  now  made  up  of  men  such  as  b^  con- 
tended in  the  preceding  centuiy  against  the  power  of  the 
House  of  Yalois  and  the  genius  of  the  House  of  Lorraine. 
All  the  boldest  spirits  of  the  unconquerable  colony  had  re- 
paired to  William's  camp.  Mitchelbume  was  there  with  the 
stubborn  defenders  of  Londonderry,  and  Wolseley  with  the 
warriors  who  had  raised  the  unanimous  shout  of  ^^  Advance" 
on  the  day  of  Newton  Butler.  Sir  Albert  Conyngham,  the 
ancestor  of  the  noble  fiimily  whose  seat  now  overlooks  the 
field  of  battle,  had  brought  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Lough 
Erne  a  regiment  of  dragoons  which  still  glories  in  the  name 
of  Enniskillen,  and  which  has  proved  on  the  shores  of  the 
Enxine  that  it  has  not  degenerated  since  the  day  of  the 

Boyne.t 
Walker,  Walker,  notwithstanding  his  advanced  age  and  his  peaceful 

of  Dc  "^^^  profession,  accompanied  the  men  of  Londonderry,  and  tried 
accampa'  to  animate  their  zeal  by  exhortation  and  by  example.  He 
niM  the  y^^^  ]^q^  a,  great  prelate.  Ezekiel  Hopkins  had  taken  refuge 
fix>m  Popish  persecutors  and  Presbyterian  rebels  in  the  city 
of  London,  had  brought  himself  to  swear  alleg^iance  to  the 
government,  had  obtained  a  cure,  and  had  died  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  humble  duties  of  a  parish  priest.  {  William, 
on  his  march  through  Louth,  learned  that  the  rich  see  of 
Derry  was  at  his  disposal     He  instantly  made  choice  of 

•  Lnttrell't  Diarr,  Maivh  1690.  aiUr  the  battle. 

t  See  the  Hiatorical  records  of  the         ^  See  his  Fnncral  Sermon  rivached  at 

ReginMnts  of   the  British  armj,  and  the  church  of  Saint  Mmtj  Aldermar\'  on 

8fmj*u  list  of  the  armj  of  William  as  it  the  24th  of  Juie  1690. 
pmtmd  in  jneriew  at  Finglaas,  a  ireck 
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Walker  to  be  the  new  Bishop.  The  brave  old  man,  daring  CHAP, 
the  few  hours  of  life  which  remained  to  him,  was  overwhehned  _^^^^  _^ 
with  salutations  and  congratulations.  Unhappily  he  had, 
during  the  siege  in  which  he  had  so  highly  distinguished 
himself,  contracted  a  passion  for  war;  and  he  easily  per- 
suaded himself  that,  in  indulging  this  passion,  he  was  dis- 
charging a  duty  to  his  country  and  his  religion.  He  ought 
to  have  remembered  that  the  peculiar  circumstances  which 
had  justified  him  in  becoming  a  combatant  had  ceased  to 
exist,  and  that,  in  a  disciplined  army  led  by  generals  of  long 
experience  and  great  fame,  a  fighting  divine  was  likely  to  give 
less  help  than  scandal.  The  Bishop  elect  was  determined  to 
be  wherever  danger  was ;  and  the  way  in  which  he  exposed 
himself  excited  the  extreme  disgust  of  his  royal  patron,  who 
hated  a  meddler  almost  as  much  as  a  coward.  A  soldier  who 
ran  away  from  a  battle  and  a  govmsman  who  pushed  himself 
into  a  battle  were  the  two  objects  which  most  strongly  excited 
William's  spleen. 

It  was  still  early  in  the  day.     The  King  rode  slowly  along  William 
the  northern  bank  of  the  river,  and  closely  examined  the  '^^^ 
position  of  the  Irish,  from  whom  he  was  sometimes  separated  the  Iriah 
by  an  interval  of  little  more  than  two  hundred  feet.    He  was  po^^^^oo- 
accompanied  by  Schomberg,  Ormond,  Sidney,  Solmes,  Prince 
George  of  Hesse,  Coningsby,  and  others.     ^^  Their  army  is 
bat  small : "  said  one  of  the  Dutch  officers.     Indeed  it  did 
Bot  appear  to  consist  of  more  than  sixteen  thousand  men. 
Bat  it  was  well  known,  from  the  reports  brought  by  deserters, 
that  many  regiments  were  concealed  from  view  by  the  undu- 
Itttions  of  the  ground,     ^^  They  may  be  stronger  than  they 
look,'*  said  William ;  ^^  but,  weak  or  strong,  I  will  soon  know 
an  about  them."* 

At  length  he  alighted  at  a  spot  nearly  opposite  to  01dbridge> 
gttto  down  on  the  turf  to  rest  himself,  and  called  for  break- 
tuL  The  sumpter  horses  were  unloaded :  the  canteens  were 
opened;  and  a  tablecloth  was  spread  on  the  grass.  The 
jUmcb  is  marked  by  an  obelisk,  built  while  many  veterans 
wlio  could  well  remember  the  events  of  that  day  were  still 
firing. 

While  William  was  at  his  repast,  a  group  of  horsemen  William  k 
appeared  close  to  the  water  on  the  opposite  shore.    Among  ^o^<l«^ 
Uiem  his  attendants  could  discern  some  who  had  once  been 
coDspicaans  at  reviews  in  Hyde  Park  and  at  balls  in  the 

*  Bbar^B  Impartial  HiBtory ;  History    the  Boyal  Amiy ;  Hop  to  the  Statet 
•r  tiM  Wan  in  Ireland  by  an  Officer  of    General,  J3f^;  1690. 
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CHAP*     gallery  of  Wlutehall,  the  youthful  Berwick,  the  small,  fair- 

^  ^^^  haired  Lauzun,  Tyrconnel,  once  admired  by  maids  of  honour 

as  the  model  of  manly  vigour  and  beauty,  but  now  bent  down 

by  years  and  crippled  by  gout,  and,  overtopping  all,  the 

stately  head  of  Sarsfield. 

The  chiefs  of  the  Irish  army  soon  discovered  that  the  per- 
son who,  surrounded  by  a  splendid  circle,  was  breakfasting 
on  the  opposite  bank,  was  the  Prince  of  Orange.  They  sent 
forartmeiy.  Two  field  pieces,  screened  from  view  by  a  t«)op 
of  cavalry,  were  brought  down  almost  to  the  brink  of  the 
river,  and  placed  behind  a  hedge.  William,  who  had  just 
risen  from  his  meal,  and  vras  again  in  the  saddle,  was  the 
mark  of  both  guns.  The  first  shot  struck  one  of  the  holsters 
of  Prince  Greorge  of  Hesse,  and  brought  his  horse  to  the 
groimd.  "Ah ! "  cried  the  King;  "the  poor  Prince  is  killed.'* 
As  the  words  passed  his  lips,  he  was  himself  hit  by  a  second 
ball,  a  sixpounder.  It  merely  tore  his  coat,  grazed  his 
shoulder,  and  drew  two  or  three  ounces  of  blood*  Both 
armies  saw  that  the  shot  had  taken  effect ;  for  the  King  sank 
down  for  a  moment  on  his  horse's  neck.  A  yell  of  exultation 
rose  from  the  Irish  camp.  The  English  and  their  allies  were 
in  dismay.  Sobnes  flung  himself  prostrate  on  the  earth,  and 
burst  into  tears.  But  William's  deportment  soon  reassured 
his  friends.  "  There  is  no  'harm  done,"  he  said :  "  but  the 
bullet  came  quite  near  enough."  Coningsby  put  his  hand- 
kerchief to  the  wound :  a  surgeon  was  sent  for :  a  plaster  was 
applied ;  and  the  King,  as  soon  as  the  dressing  was  finished, 
rode  round  all  the  posts  of  his  army  amidst  loud  acclama- 
tions. Such  was  the  energy  of  his  spirit  that,  in  spite  of  his 
feeble  health,  in  spite  of  his  recent  hurt,  he  was  that  day 
nineteen  hours  on  horseback.* 

A  cannonade  was  kept  up  on  both  sides  tiU  the  evening. 
William  observed  with  especial  attention  the  effect  produced 
by  the  Irish  shots  on  the  English  regiments  which  had  never 
been  in  action,  and  declared  himself  satisfied  with  the  result. 
"  All  is  right,"  he  said :  "  they  stand  fire  well."  Long  after 
sunset  he  made  a  final  inspection  of  his  forces  by  torchlight, 
and  gave  orders  that  everything  should  be  ready  for  forcing  a 
passage  across  the  river  on  the  morrow.  Every  soldier  was 
to  put  a  green  bough  in  his  hat.     The  baggage  and  groat 

*  London  Gazette,  July  7. 1690 ;  Sto*  Lord  Marchmont't  Memorandam ;  Bnr- 

77*8  Impnrtial  History ;  History  of  the  net,  ii.  50.  and  Thankigiring  Sermon ; 

Wan  in  Ireland  by  an  OfBoer  of  the  Domont  MS. 
Royal  Army ;  Narcissus  Luttrell'i  Diary ; 
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coats  were  to  be  left  under  a  guard.    The  word  was  West-     CHAP, 
minster.  .  XVL 

The  King's  resolution  to  attack  the  Irish  was  not  approved 
by  all  his  lieutenants.  Schomberg,  in  particular,  pronounced 
the  experiment  too  hazardous,  and,  when  his  opinion  was 
overruled,  retired  to  his  tent  in  no  very  good  humour.  When 
the  order  of  battle  was  delivered  to  him,  he  muttered  that  he 
had  been  more  used  to  give  such  orders  than  to  receive  them. 
For  this  little  fit  of  suUenness,  very  pardonable  in  a  general 
who  had  won  great  victories  when  his  master  was  still  a  child, 
the  brave  veteran  made,  on  the  following  morning,  a  noble 
atonement. 

The  first  of  July  dawned,  a  day  which  has  never  since  Battle  of 
returned  without  exciting  strong  emotions  of  very  different  ^*  Boyne 
lands  in  the  two  populations  which  divide  Ireland.  The  sun 
rose  bright  and  cloudless.  Soon  after  four  both  armies  were 
in  motion.  William  ordered  his  right  wing,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Meinhart  Schomberg,  one  of  the  Duke's  sons,  to 
inarch  to  the  bridge  of  Slane,  some  miles  up  the  river,  to 
cross  there,  and  to  turn  the  left  flank  of  the  Irish  army. 
Meinhart  Schomberg  was  assisted  by  Portland  and  Douglas. 
James,  anticipating  some  such  design,  had  already  sent  to 
the  bridge  a  regiment  of  dragoons,  commanded  by  Sir  Neil 
CNeil.  O'Neil  behaved  himself  like  a  brave  gentleman : 
bat  he  soon  received  a  mortal  wound :  his  men  fled ;  and  the 
English  right  wing  passed  the  river. 

This  move  made  Lauzua  uneasy.  What  if  the  English 
light  wing  should  get  into  the  rear  of  the  army  of  James  ? 
About  four  miles  south  of  the  Boyne  was  a  place  called  Du- 
leek,  where  the  road  to  Dublin  was  so  narrow,  that  two  cars 
could  not  pass  each  other,  and  where  on  both  sides  of  the 
road  lay  a  morass  which  afforded  no  firm  footing.  If  Mein- 
hart S<^omberg  should  occupy  this  spot,  it  would  be  impos- 
aible  for  the  Irish  to  retreat.  They  must  either  conquer,  or 
be  cut  off  to  a  man.  Disturbed  by  this  apprehension,  the 
Ihiench  general  marched  with  his  countrymen  and  with  Sars- 
field*8  horse  in  the  direction  of  Slane  Bridge.  Thus  the  fords 
near  Oldbridge  were  left  to  be  defended  by  the  Irish  alone. 

It  was  now  near  ten  o'clock.  William  put  himself  at  the 
liead  of  his  left  wing,  which  was  composed  exclusively  of 
cavalry,  and  prepared  to  pass  the  river  not  far  above  Drog- 
lieda*  The  centre  of  his  army,  which  consisted  almost  ex- 
cliinTdj  of  foot,  was  entrusted  to  the  command  of  Schomberg, 
•ad  was  marshalled  opposite  to  Oldbridge.    At  Oldbrid^ 
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CHAP,  had  been  collected  the  whole  Irish  armj,  foot,  dragoons,  and 
^^'  horse,  Sarsfield's  regiment  alone  excepted.  The  Meath  bank 
bristled  with  pikes  and  bayonets.  A  fortification  had  been 
made  hj  French  engineers  ont  of  the  hedges  and  buildings ; 
and  a  breastwork  had  been  thrown  np  close  to  the  water 
side."^  Tyrconnel  was  there ;  and  nnder  him  were  Bichard 
Hamilton  and  Antrim. 

Schomberg  gave  the  word.  Solmes's  Bines  were  the  first  to 
move.  Thej  marched  gallantly,  with  drums  beating,  to  the 
brink  of  the  Boyne.  Then  the  drams  stopped ;  and  the  men, 
lien  abreast,  descended  into  the  water.  Nextplnnged  London- 
derry and  Enniskillen.  A  little  to  the  lefb  of  Londonderry 
and  Enniskillen,  Caillemot  crossed,  at  the  head  of  a  long 
column  of  French  refugees.  A  little  to  the  left  of  Caillemot 
and  his  refugees,  the  main  body  of  the  English  infantry 
struggled  through  the  river,  up  to  their  armpits  in  water. 
Still  further  down  the  stream  tiie  Danes  found  another  ford. 
In  a  few  minutes  the  Boyne,  for  a  quarter  of  amile,  was  alive 
with  muskets  and  green  boughs. 

It  was  not  till  the  assailants  had  reached  the  middle  of  the 
channel  that  they  became  aware  of  the  whole  difficulty  and 
•danger  of  the  service  in  which  they  were  engaged.  They 
had  as  yet  seen  little  more  than  half  the  hostile  army.  Now 
whole  regiments  of  foot  and  horse  seemed  to  start  out  of  the 
earth.  A  wild  shout  of  defiance  rose  from  the  whole  shore : 
during  one  moment  the  event  seemed  doubtful :  but  the  Pro- 
testants pressed  resolutely  forward ;  and  in  another  moment 
the  whole  Irish  line  gave  way.  Tyrconnel  looked  on  in  help- 
less despair.  He  did  not  want  personal  courage:  but  his 
military  skill  was  so  small  that  he  hardly  ever  reviewed  his 
regiment  in  the  Phoenix  Park  without  committing  some 
blunder  ;  and  to  rally  the  ranks  which  were  breaking  aU 
round  him  was  no  task  for  a  general  who  had  survived  the 
energy  of  his  body  and  of  his  mind,  and  yet  had  still  the  rudi- 
ments of  his  profession  to  learn.  Several  of  his  best  officers 
fell  while  vainly  endeavouring  to  prevail  on  their  soldiers  to 
look  the  Dutch  Blues  i^i  the  face.  Bichard  Hamilton  ordered 
a  body  of  foot  to  fall  on  the  French  refugees,  who  were  still 
deep  in  water.  He  led  the  way,  and,  accompanied  by  some 
courageous  gentlemen,  advanced,  sword  in  hand,  into  the 
river.  But  neither  his  commands  nor  his  example  could  in- 
fuse valour  into  that  mob  of  cowstealers.  He  was  left  almost 
alone,  and  retired  from  the  bank  in  despair.     Further  down 


3d  trom  the  bank  in  despair. 

»  LaHoguettetoLoxwova/^^i^UM, 
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the  river,  Antrim's  division  ran  like  sheep  at  the  approach  of    CHAP, 
the  English  colmnn.     Whole  regiments  flnng  awaj  arms,   ^      ^     - 
colours,  and  cloaks,  and  scampered  off  to  the  hills  without 
utriking  a  blow  or  firing  a  shot."^ 

It  required  many  years  and  many  heroic  exploits  to  take 
away  the  reproach  which  that  ignominious  rout  left  on  the 
Irish  name.  Yet, .  even  before  the  day  closed,  it  was  abun- 
dantly proved  that  the  reproach  was  uigust.  Bichard  Hamil- 
ton put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  cavalry,  and,  under  his 
command,  they  made  a  gallant,  though  an  imsuccessfu] 
attempt  to  reprieve  the  day.  They  maintained  a  desperate 
fight  in  the  bed  of  the  river  with  Solmes's  Blues.  They  drove 
the  Danish  brigade  back  into  the  stream.  They  fell  impetu- 
ously on  the  Huguenot  regiments,  which,  not  being  provided 
with  pikes,  then  ordinarily  used  by  foot  to  repel  horse,  began 
to  give  ground.  Caillemot,  while  encouraging  his  fellow  ex- 
iles, received  a  mortal  wound  in  the  thigh.  Four  of  his  men 
earned  him  back  across  the  ford  to  his  tent.  As  he  passed, 
he  continued  to  urge  forward  the  rear  ranks  which  were  still 
up  to  the  breast  in  the  water.  "  On ;  on ;  my  lads  !  To  glory ! 
To  glory."  Schomberg,  who  had  remained  on  the  northern 
bank,  and  who  had  thence  watched  the  progress  of  his  troops 
with  the  eye  of  a  general,  now  thought  that  the  emergency 
required  from  him  the  personal  exertion  of  a  soldier.  Those 
who  stood  about  him  besought  him  in  vain  to  put  on  his 

*  That  I  have  done  no  injustice  to  the  Lanzun's  second  in  command,  to  his  wife 

Irish  infantiy  and  dragoons  will  appear  after  the  battle.    He  wrote  thus :  **  Je 

ftom   the  accounts  which   the  French  me  porto  birn,  mm  ch^rA  feme.    Ne  t'in- 

oflkcen  who  were  at  the  Boyne  sent  to  quieste  pas  de  mov.    Nos  Irlandois  n*ont 

their  gOTemment  and  their  families.    La  rien  fait  qui  vaille.    lis  ont  tons  lachi6 

Hognette,  writing  hastily  to  Lourois  on  Ic  pi^.'* 

the  -^th  of  July,  says :  **  Jo  tous  diray        Desgrigny,  writing  on  the  JJth  of  July, 

•eilMiient,  Monseii^iour,  quo  nous  n'a-  assigns  several  reasons  for  tho  defeat 

TOBS  pM  est^  battua,  mais  que  les  ennc-  *'  La  premiere  et  la  plus  forte  est  la  Aiite 

am  ODt  ehass^  devant  eux  les  trouppcs  des  Irlandois  qui  sont  en  r^rit^  dcs  gens 

Uftadoisea  comme  des  moutons,  sans  sur  lesquels  if  ne  faut  pas  compter  du 

—  t9mjl  un  seul  coup  do  monsquet.*'  tout."    In  the  same  letter  he  says :  '*  II 

ritiBg  some  weeks  later  more  fully  n'est  pas  naturcl  de  croire  qu*une  arm^ 

limerick,  he  says,  *'  J'en  meurs  do  de  vingt  cinq  mille  hommes  qui  paiois- 

i."    He  admits  that  it  would  have  soit  do  la  meiUeure  Tolont^  du  monde,  et 

BO  easy  matter  to  win  the  battlo,  at  oui  k  la  reue  des  ennemis  faisoit  des  eris 

'*  Mais  il  est  rray  aussi,"  he  adds,  ae  joye,  diit  ^re  enti^rement  difaite 

'*q[Be  Us  Irlandois  ne  firent  pas  la  moin-  sans  avoir  tir^  I'^p^  et  un  seul  coup  de 

dfi  ntifltaiiee,  et  plierent  suns  tirer  un  mousquet    II  y  a  eu  tel  regiment  tout 

■nl  eoap."    Zurlaubon,  Colonel  of  one  entier  qui  a  laiss^  ses  habits,  sea  armes, 

of  tbt  ineit  regiments  in  the  Frvncli  et  ses  drapeaux  sur  le  champ  de  bataille, 

i»  vituke  to  the  same  effect,  but  did  ct  a  pagn6  les  mont agues  avec  ses  olB- 

to  the  eoorage  of  the  Irish  horsi-,  ciers." 

Xb  Hognette  does  not  mention.  I  looked  in  vain  for  the  despatch  in 

IB  ii  It  the  French  War  Office  a  which  Lauznn  must  have  given  LouTois 

hattiij  tomwled  by  Boissehvu,  a  detailed  account  of  the  bottle. 
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CHAP,  durass.  Without  defensive  armour  he  rode  throufifh  the 
-  /\-  river,  and  rallied  the  refugees  whom  the  fall  of  Caillemot  had 
dismayed.  *^  Come  on,"  he  cried  in  French,  pointing  to  the 
Popish  squadrons :  "  come  on,  gentlemen :  there  are  your  per- 
secutors." Those  were  his  last  words.  As  he  spoke,  a  band 
of  Irish  horsemen  rushed  upon  him  and  encircled  him  for  a 
moment.  When  they  retired,  he  was  on  the  ground.  His 
friends  raised  him :  but  he  was  already  a  corpse.  Two  sabre 
woimds  were  on  his  head ;  and  a  bullet  from  a  carbine  was 
lodged  in  his  neck.  Almost  at  the  same  moment  Walker, 
while  exhorting  the  colonists  of  Ulster  to  play  the  men,  was 
shot  dead.  Daring  near  half  an  hour  the  battie  continued  to 
rage  along  the  southern  shore  of  the  river.  All  was  smoke, 
dust,  and  din.  Old  soldiers  were  heard  to  say  that  they  had 
seldom  seen  sharper  work  in  the  Low  Countries.  But,  just  at 
this  conjuncture,  William  came  up  with  the  left  wing.  He  had 
foimd  much  difficulty  in  crossing.  The  tide  was  running  fast. 
TTia  charger  had  been  forced  to  swim,  and  had  been  almost 
lost  in  the  mud.  As  soon  as  the  King  was  on  firm  ground  he 
took  his  sword  in  his  left  hand, — for  his  right  arm  was  stiff 
with  his  wound  and  his  bandage, — and  led  his  men  to  the 
place  where  the  fight  was  the  hottest.  His  arrival  decided 
the  fate  of  the  day.  Yet  the  Irish  horse  retired  fighting 
obstinately.  It  "was  long  remembered  among  the  Protestants 
of  Ulster  that,  in  the  midst  of  the  tumult,  William  rode  to  the 
head  of  the  Enniskilleners.  "  What  will  you  do  for  me  ?  " 
he  cried.  He  was  not  immediately  recognised;  and  one 
trooper,  taking  him  for  an  enemy,  was  about  to  fire.  William 
gently  put  aside  the  carbine.  "  What,"  said  he,  "  do  you  not 
know  your  friends  ?"  *'  It  is  His  Majesty ;"  said  the  Colonel. 
The  ranks  of  sturdy  Protestant  yeomen  set  up  a  shout  of  juy. 
"  Gentlemen,"  said  William,  "  you  shall  be  my  guards  today. 
I  have  heard  much  of  you.  Let  me  see  sometWng  of  you." 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  peculiarities  of  this  man,  ordi- 
narily so  saturnine  and  reserved,  was  that  danger  acted  on 
him  like  wine,  opened  his  heart,  loosened  his  tongue,  and  took 
away  all  appearance  of  constraint  from  his  manner.  On  this 
memorable  day  he  was  seen  wherever  the  peril  was  greatest. 
One  ball  struck  the  cap  of  his  pistol :  another  carried  off  the 
heel  of  his  jackboot :  but  his  lieutenants  in  vain  implored  him 
to  retire  to  some  station  from  which  he  could  give  his  orders 
without  exposing  a  life  so  valuable  to  Europe.  His  troops, 
animated  by  his  example,  gained  ground  fast.  Tlie  Irish 
cavalry  made  their  last  stand  at  a  house  called  Plottin  Castle, 
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about  a  mile  and  a  half  south  of  Oldbridge.  There  the  Ennis-  CHAP. 
Idlleners  were  repelled  with  the  loss  of  fifty  men,  an^  were  ^  ;  ^ 
hotly  pursued,  till  William  rallied  them  and  turned  the  chase 
back.  In  this  encoimter  Richard  Hamilton,  who  had  done  all 
that  could  be  done  by  valour  to  retrieve  a  reputation  forfeited 
by  perfidy,*  was  severely  wounded,  taken  prisoner,  and  in- 
stantly brought,  through  the  smoke  and  over  the  carnage,  be- 
fore the  prince  whom  he  had  foully  wronged.  On  no  occasion 
did  the  character  of  William  show  itself  in  a  more  striking 
manner.  *^  Is  this  business  over?  "  he  said;  *^ or  will  your 
horse  make  more  fight? "  ^^  On  my  honour,  Sir,"  answered 
Hamilton,  "  I  believe  that  they  will."  "  Your  honour !  " 
muttered  William ;  ^^  your  honour  ! "  That  half  suppressed 
exclamation  was  the  only  revenge  which  he  condescended  to 
take  for  an  injury  for  which  many  sovereigns,  far  more  affable 
and  gracious  in  their  ordinary  deportment,  would  have  ex- 
acted a  terrible  retribution.  Then  restraining  himself,  he 
oidered  his  own  surgeon  to  look  to  the  hurts  of  the  captive.f 

And  now  the  battle  was  over.  Hamilton  was  mistaken  in 
tliinlrifig  that  his  horse  would  continue  to  fight.  Whole 
troops  had  been  cut  to  pieces.  One  fine  regiment  had  only 
thirty  unwoimded  men  left.  It  was  enough  that  these  gal- 
lant soldiers  had  disputed  the  field  till  they  were  lefb  without 
support,  or  hope,  or  guidance,  till  their  bravest  leader  was  a 
captive,  and  till  their  King  had  fled. 

Whether  James  had  owed  his  early  reputation  for  valour  Flight  of 
to  accident  and  flattery,  or  whether,  as  he  advanced  in  life,  ^*°***- 
his  character  underwent  a  change,  may  be  doubted.     But  it 
is  certain  that,  in  his  youth,  he  was  generally  believed  to  pos- 
sess, not  merely  that  average  measure  of  fortitude  which  quali- 
fies a  soldier  to  go  through  a  campaign  without  disgrace,  but 

*  Lsnran  wrote  to  Seignelay,  July  1|.  lingham  MS.      I  have   also   seen    mn 

1010,  **  Bidiaid  Amilton  a  ^t^  fait  nn-  account  of  the  battle  in  m  Diary  kept  in 

•oonier,  fkisant  fort  bien  son  dcToir.  bad  Latin  and  in  an  almost  nn^ecipher- 

t  Mj  chief  materials  for  the  history  able  hand  by  one  of  the  b^Cen  army  who 

of  tilis  battle  are  Story's  Impartial  Ac-  seems  to  have  been  a  hedge  schoolmaster 

eoiBt  and  CoDtinnation ;  the  History  of  turned  Captain.    This  Diary  was  kindly 

tW  War  in  Ireland  by  an  Officer  of  the  lent  to  me  by  Mr.  Walker,  to  whom  it 

Bogral  Amy ;    the  despatches  in   the  belongs.    The  tv-riter  relates  the  misfor- 

iMch  War  Office;  The  Life  of  James,  tunes  of  his  countr}'  in  a  style  of  which 

Ol%.  MtB. ;  Burnet,  ii.  60.  60. ;   Nar-  a  short  specimen  may  suffice :  *'  1  July, 

CMMM  Lattzell*!  Diary ;  the  London  Qa-  1690.    0  diem  ilium  infandum,  cum  ini- 

Mtto  of  Jn^  10.  1690 ;  the  Despatches  mici  potiti  sunt  pass  apud  Oldbridge  et 

of  BopsndBtden;  a  narrative  probably  nos  circumdederant  et  fregemnt  prope 

dmm  vp  far  Portland,  which  William  Plottin.     Hinc  omnes  fugimus  Dublin 

■Mrt  to  tM  States  General ;  Portland's  versua.    Ego  mecum  tuli  Cap  Moore  et 

pmlo  kttor  to  Melville ;  Captain  Rich-  Oeorgium  Ogle,  et  venimua  hae  nocto 

afdnoTo  VomUiTe   and    map   of   the  Dub.** 
tetlo;  tbo  Dmioot  MS.,  and  the  Bel- 
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bMten  annj.  They  were  indeed  in  some  danger  of  being  CHAP, 
broken  and  swept  away  by  the  torrent  of  runaways,  all  press-  _^y^  ^ 
ing  to  get  first  to  the  pass  of  Dnleek,  and  were  forced  to  fire 
repeatedly  on  these  despicable  allies."^  The  retreat  was, 
however,  effected  with  less  loss  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected. For  even  the  admirers  of  William  owned  that  he 
did  not  show  in  the  pursuit  the  energy  which  even  his  detrac- 
tors acknowledged  that  he  had  shown  in  the  battle.  Perhaps 
his  physical  infirmities,  his  hurt,  and  the  fatigue  which  he 
had  undergone,  had  made  him  incapable  of  bodily  or  mental 
exertion.  Of  the  last  forty  hours  he  had  passed  thirty-five 
on  horseback.  Schomberg,  who  might  have  supplied  his 
place,  was  no  more.  It  was  said  in  the  camp  that  the  King 
could  not  do  everything,  and  that  what  was  not  done  by  him 
was  not  done  at  all. 

The  slaughter  had  been  less  than  on  any  battle  field  LomoC 
of  equal  impoiiance  and  celebrity.  Of  the  Irish  only 
about  fifteen  himdred  had  fallen :  but  they  were  almost  all 
cavalry,  the  flower  of  the  army,  brave  and  well  disciplined 
men,  whose  place  could  not  easily  be  supplied.  William  gave 
atorict  orders  that  there  should  be  no  unnecessary  bloodshed, 
and  enforced  those  orders  by  an  act  of  laudable  severity. 
One  of  his  soldiers,  after  the  fight  was  over,  butchered  three 
defenceless  Irishmen  who  asked  for  quarter.  The  King 
ordered  the  murderer  to  be  hanged  on  the  spot.t 

The  loss  of  the  conquerors  did  not  exceed  five  hundred 
men :  but  among  them  was  the  first  captain  in  Europe.  To 
his  corpse  every  honour  was  paid.  The  only  cemetery  in 
which  so  illustrious  a  warrior,  slain  in  arms  for  the  liberties 
and  religion  of  England,  could  properly  be  laid  was  that 
Tenenthle  Abbey,  hallowed  by  the  dust  of  many  generations 
of  princes,  heroes,  and  poets.  It  was  annoimced  that  the 
bnave  veteran  would  have  a  public  funeral  at  Westminster. 
In  the  meantime  his  corpse  was  embalmed  with  such  skiU 
aa  could  be  found  in  the  camp,  and  was  deposited  in  a  leaden 

COiUH>t 

Walker  was  treated  less  respectfully.  William  thought  him 
a  bnaybody  who  had  been  properly  punished  for  running  into 
danger  without  any  call  of  duty,  and  expressed  that  feeling, 
wiOx  duuracteristic  bluntness,  on  the  field  of  battle.     ^*  Sir," 

*  Votli  La  Hogiiett«  and  Zarlauben    the  French  ranks  into  confusion, 

~  tlisir  gorernment  that  it  had        f  Baden  to  Van  Citten,  Jolj  A,  1S90. 
•HIT  to  fin  on  tlie  Irish  fngi-        I  New  and  Perfect  Jonnuu,  ld90 ; 
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said  on  attendant^  ^^  the  Bishop  of  Deny  has  been  killed  by 
a  shot  at  the  ford."  "  What  took  him  there  ?'*  growled  the 
Sang.^ 

The  yictoriotis  army  advanced  that  day  to  Dnleek,  and 
passed  the  warm  summer  night  there  under  the  open  sky. 
The  tents  and  the  baggage  waggons  were  still  on  the  north 
of  the  river.  William's  coach  had  been  brought  over ;  and 
he  slept  in  it  surrounded  by  his  soldiers.  On  the  following 
day,  Drogheda  surrendered  without  a  blow,  and  the  garrison, 
thirteen  hundred  strong,  marched  out  unarmed."^ 

Meanwhile  Dublin  had  been  in  violent  commotion.  On  the 
thirtieth  of  June  it  was  known  that  the  armies  were  face  to 
&ce  with  the  Boyne  between  them,  and  that  a  battle  was 
almost  inevitable.  The  news  tluit  William  had  been  wounded 
came  that  evening.  The  first  report  was  that  the  wound  was 
mortal.  It  was  believed,  and  confidently  repeated,  that  the 
usurper  was  no  more;  and,  before  the  truth  was  kno^vn, 
couriers  started  bearing  the  glad  tidings  of  his  death  to  the 
French  ships  which  lay  in  the  ports  of  Munster.  Prom  day- 
break on  the  first  of  July  the  streets  of  Dublin  were  filled 
with  persons  eagerly  asking  and  telling  news.  A  thousand 
wild  rumours  wandered  to  and  fro  among  the  crowd.  A  fleet 
of  men  of  war  under  the  white  flag  had  been  seen  from  the 
hill  of  Howth.  An  army  commanded  by  a  Marshal  of  Prance 
had  landed  in  Kent.  Tliere  had  been  hard  fighting  at  the 
Boyne :  but  the  Irish  had  won  the  day :  the  English  right 
wing  had  been  routed :  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  a  prisoner. 
While  the  Boman  Catholics  heard  and  repeated  these  stories 
in  all  the  places  of  public  resort,  the  few  Protestants  who 
were  still  out  of  prison,  afraid  of  being  torn  to  pieces,  shut 
themselves  up  in  their  inner  chambers.  But,  towards  five  in 
the  aflbemoon,  a  few  runaways  on  tired  horses  came  straggling 
in  with  evil  tidings.  By  six  it  was  known  that  all  was  lost. 
Soon  after  sunset,  James,  escorted  by  two  hundred  cavalry, 
rode  into  the  Castle.  At  the  threshold  he  was  met  by  the  wife 
of  Tyrconnel,  once  the  gay  and  beautiful  Panny  Jennings, 
the  loveliest  coquette  in  the  brilliant  Whitehall  of  the 
Eestoration.  To  her  the  vanquished  King  had  to  announce 
the  ruin  of  her  fortunes  and  of  his  own.  And  now  the  tide 
of  fugitives  came  in  fast.  Till  midnight  all  the  northern 
avenues  of  the  capital  were  choked  by  trains  of  cars  and  by 
bands  of  dragoons,  spent  with  running  and  riding,  and  be- 
grimed with  dust.      Some  had  lost  their  fire  arms,  and  some 
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their  swords.  Some  were  disfigured  by  recent  woiinds.  At  CIIAP. 
two  in  the  morning  Dublin  was  still :  but,  before  the  early  s^yil^ 
dawn  of  midsummer,  the  sleepers  were  roused  by  the  peal  of 
trumpets ;  and  the  horse,  who  had,  on  the  preceding  day,  so 
well  supported  the  honour  of  their  country,  came  pouring 
through"  the  streets,  with  ranks  fearfully  thinned,  yet  pre- 
serving, even  in  that  extremity,  some  show  of  militarp-  order. 
Two  hours  later  Lauzun's  drums  wore  heard;  and  the  French, 
regiments,  in  unbroken  array,  marched  into  the  city.'^  Many 
thought  that,  with  such  a  force,  a  stand  might  still  be  made. 
But,  before  six  o'clock,  the  Lord  Mayor  and  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal Roman  Catholic  citizens  were  summoned  in  haste  to 
the  Castle.  James  took  leave  of  them  with  a  speech  which 
did  him  little  honour.  He  had  often,  he  said,  been  warned 
that  Irishmen,  however  well  they  might  look,  would  never 
acquit  themselves  well  on  a  field  of  battle  :  and  he  had  now 
foand  that  the  warning  was  but  too  true.  He  had  been  so 
tmfortunate  as  to  see  himself  in  less  than  two  years  aban- 
doned by  two  armies.  His  English  troops  had  not  wanted 
oonrage:  but  they  had  wanted  loyalty.  His  Irish  troops 
were,  no  doubt,  attached  to  his  cause,  which  wac  their  own. 
Bnt^  as  soon  as  they  were  brought  firont  to  firont  with  an 
enemy,  they  ran  away.  The  loss  indeed  had  been  little. 
More  shame  for  those  who  had  fled  with  so  little  loss.  ^^  I 
wiU  never  command  an  Irish  army  again.  I  must  shift  for 
myself;  and  so  must  you."  Afl;er  thus  reviling  his  soldiers 
fixr  being  the  rabble  which  his  own  mismanagement  had  made 
them,  and  for  following  the  example  of  cowardice  which  he 
had  himself  set  them,  he  uttered  a  few  words  more  worthy  of 
a  Sang.  He  knew,  he  said,  that  some  of  his  adherents  had 
dedaied  that  they  would  bum  Dublin  down  rather  than  suffer 
it  to  fidl  into  the  hands  of  the  English.  Such  an  act  would 
dimraoe  him  in  the  eyes  of  all  mankind :  for  nobody  would 
beliere  that  his  friends  would  venture  so  far  without  his 
ianction.  Such  an  act  would  also  draw  on  those  who  com- 
mitted it  severities  which  othenvise  they  had  no  cause  to 
apprdiend :  for  inhumanity  to  vanquished  enemies  was  not 
among  the  £Eiults  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  For  these  reasons 
James  charged  his  hearers  on  their  allegiance  neither  to  sack 
nor  to  destroy  the  city.f  He  then  took  his  departure,  crossed 
the  WicUow  hills  with  all  speed,  and  never  stopped  till  he 
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CHAP,     was  fifty  miles  from  Dublin.     Scarcely  had  he  alighted  to 
^J^^  ^  take  some  refreshment  when  he  was  scared  by  an  absurd 


Jmmes  flies  leport  that  the  pursuers  were  close  upon  him.  He  started 
^  '*'^*  again,  rode  hard  all  night,  and  gave  orders  that  the  bridges 
should  be  pulled  down  behind  him.  At  sunrise  on  the  third 
of  July  he  reached  the  harbour  of  Waterford.  Thence  hG 
went  by  sea  to  Einsale,  where  he  embarked  on  board  of  a 
French  frigate,  and  sailed  for  Brest.* 
Dublin  After  his  departure  the  confusion  in  Dublin  increased 

^^^  hourly.  During  the  whole  of  the  day  which  followed  the 
I^ch  battle,  flying  foot  soldiers,  weary  and  soiled  with  travel,  were 
^^■^  constantly  coming  in.  Boman  Catholic  citizens,  with  their 
wives,  their  families  and  their  household  stuff,  were  con- 
stantly going  out.  In  some  parts  of  the  capital  there  was 
still  an  appearance  of  martial  order  and  preparedness. 
Guards  were  posted  at  tlie  gates :  the  castle  was  occupied  by 
a  strong  body  of  troops ;  and  it  was  generally  supposed  that 
the  enemy  would  not  be  admitted  without  a  struggle.  In- 
deed some  swaggerers,  who  had,  a  few  hours  before,  run  from 
the  breastwork  at  Oldbridge  without  drawing  a  trigger,  now 
swore  that  they  would  lay  the  town  in  ashes  rather  than 
leave  it  to  the  Prince  of  Orange.  But  towards  the  evening 
Tyrconnel  and  Lauzun  collected  all  their  forces,  and  marched 
out  of  the  city  by  the  road  leading  to  that  vast  sheepwalk 
which  extends  over  the  table  land  of  Eildare.  Instaniiy  the 
face  of  things  in  Dublin  was  changed.  The  Protestaiits 
everywhere  came  forth  from  their  hidingplaces.  Some  of 
them  entered  the  houses  of  their  persecutors  and  demanded 
arms.  The  doors  of  the  prisons  were  opened.  The  Bishops 
of  Meath  and  Limerick,  Doctor  King,  and  others,  who  had 
long  held  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience,  but  who  had  at 
length  been  converted  by  oppression  into  moderate  Whigs, 
formed  themselves  into  a  provisional  government,  and  sent  a 
messenger  to  William^s  camp,  with  the  news  that  Dublin 
was  prepared  to  welcome  him.  At  eight  that  evening  a 
troop  of  English  dragoons  arrived.  They  were  met  by  the 
whole  Protestant  population  on  College  Green,  where  the 
statue  of  the  deliverer  now  stands.  Hundreds  embraced  the 
soldiers,  hung  fondly  about  the  necks  of  the  horses,  and  ran 
wildly  about,  shaking  hands  with  each  other.  On  the  mor- 
row a  large  body  of  cavalry  arrived ;  and  soon  from  every 
side  came  news  of  the  effects  which  the  victory  of  the  Boyne 
had  produced.     James  had  quitted  the  island.    Wexford  had 

♦  Life  of  James,  ii.  404.  Orig.  Mem.  *,  "^oaXiA^j  "^ttcur^  for  Aogust,  1690. 
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declared  for  King  William.  Within  twenty-five  miles  of  the  CHAP, 
capital  there  was  not  a  Papist  in  arms.  Almost  all  the  bag-  .  /T^.^ 
gage  and  stores  of  the  defeated  army  had  been  seized  by  the 
oonqnerors.  The  EnniskiUeners  had  taken  not  less  than 
three  hundred  cars,  and  had  found  among  the  booty  ten 
thonsanrd  pounds  in  money,  much  plate,  many  valuable 
trinkets,  and  all  the  rich  camp  equipage  of  Tyrconnel  and 
Lauzun.^ 

William  fixed  his  head  quarters  at  Finglass,  about  two  Entx^of 
miles  from  Dublin.    Thence  on  the  morning  of  Sunday,  the  ^^^^^ 
sixth  of  July,  he  rode  in  great  state  to  the  cathedral,  and  Dublin. 
there,  with  the  crovni  on  his  head,  returned  public  thanks  to 
Qod  in  the  choir  which  is  now  hung  with  the  banners  of  the 
Knights  of  Saint  Patrick.     There  the  remains  of  Schomberg 
were  deposited,  as  it  was  then  thought,  only  for  a  time ;  and 
there  they  still  remain.    Doctor  King  preached,  with  all 
the  fervour  of  a  neophyte,  on  the  great  deliverance  which 
Qod  had  wrought  for  the  Church.     The  Protestant  magis- 
trates of  the  city  appeared  again,  after  a  long  interval,  in 
ihe  pomp  of  office.    William  could  not  be  persuaded  to  re- 
pose himself  at  the  Castle,  but  in  the  evening  returned  to 
his  camp,  and  slept  there  in  his  wooden  cabin.t 

The  fame  of  these  great  events  flew  fast,  and  excited  strong  Effect  po- 
emotions  all  over  Europe.    The  news  of  William's  wound  i*^  ^ 
everywhere  preceded  by  a  few  hours  the  news  of  his  victory,  by  the 
Esris  was  roused  at  dead  of  night  by  the  arrival  of  a  courier  "®^*  ^°* 
who  brought  the  joyful  intelligence  that  the  heretic,  the  par- 
ricidey  the  mortal  enemy  of  the  greatness  of  France^  had 
been  struck  dead  by  a  cannon  ball  in  the  sight  of  the  two 
flsmies.    The  commissaries  of  police  ran  about  the  city, 
knocked  at  the  doors,  and  called  the  people  up  to  illuminate. 
In  an  hour  streets,  quays,  and  bridges  were  in  a  blaase :  drums 

*  Tne  and  Perfect  Journal ;  London  how  they  past  the  late  days  of  distress 

Qttiltt,  July  10.  and  14.  1690;  Nar-  and  terror,  what  apprehensions  they  had, 

CMm  LnttreH's  Btar^'.    lu  the  Life  of  what  fears  or  dangers  they  were  under; 

iTinifff  Bonnell,  Accountant  General  of  those  that  were  prisoners,  how  they  got 

IffAnd  (1703),  is  a  remarkable  religious  their  liberty,  how  they  were  treated,  and 

aiiititMm,  ftom  which  I  will  quote  u  what,  from  time  to  time,  they  thought 

dMMi  paiMge.    "  How  did  we  see  the  of  things." 

Piiitinriiits  on  the  great  day  of  our  Re-  f  London    Gazette,   July   14.    1690; 

ulitfan,  Thursday  the  Third  of  July,  a  Story ;  True  and  Perfect  Journal ;  Bu- 

dby  «f«r  to  be  n'membcred  by  us  with  mont  MS.    Dumont  is  the  only  person 

tiM  gnatMt  thankfulness,  congratulate  who  mentions  the  crown.  As  he  was  pre- 

md  MbffMe  one  another  as  thev  met,  sent,  he  could  not  be  mistaken.    It  was 

Bka  pMBona  alire  from  the   dead,  like  probably  the  crown  which  James  had 

mod  aiaters  meeting  after  a  long  been  in  the  habit  of  wearing  when  he 

,  and  going  about  from  house  to  appeared  on  the  throne  at  3ie  King's 

t»  ghns  eaen  other  joy  of  God*s  Inns. 
',  cnqiiiring  of  one  another 
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were  beating  and  trumpets  sonnding:  the  bells  of  Notre 
Dame  were  ringing :  peals  of  cannon  were  resounding  from 
the  batteries  of  the  Bastille.  Tables  were  set  out  in  the 
streets ;  and  wine  was  served  to  all  who  passed.  A  Prince 
of  Orange,  made  of  straw,  was  trailed  through  the  mud,  and 
at  last  committed  to  the  flames.  He  was  attended  by  a 
hideous  efiigy  of  the  devil,  can^dng  a  scroll,  on  which  was 
written,  "  I  have  been  waiting  for  thee  these  two  years." 
The  shops  of  several  Huguenots,  who  had  been  dragooned 
into  calling  themselves  Catholics,  but  who  were  suspected  of 
being  still  heretics  at  heart,  were  sacked  by  the  rabble.  It 
was  hardly  safe  to  question  the  truth  of  the  report  which  had 
been  so  eagerly  welcomed  by  the  multitude.  Soon,  however, 
some  coolheaded  people  ventured  to  remark  that  the  fact  of 
the  tyrant's  death  was  not  quite  so  certain  as  might  be 
wished.  Then  arose  a  vehement  controversy  about  the  effect 
of  such  wounds :  for  the  vulgar  notion  was  that  no  person 
struck  by  a  cannon  ball  on  the  shoulder  could  recover.  The 
disputants  appealed  to  medical  authority ;  and  the  doors  of 
the  great  surgeons  and  physicians  were  thronged,  it  was 
jocosely  said,  as  if  there  had  been  a  pestilence  in  Paris.  The 
question  was  soon  settled  by  a  letter  from  James,  which  an- 
nounced his  defeat  and  his  arrival  at  Brest.^ 

At  Bome  the  news  from  Ireland  produced  a  sensation  of 
a  very  different  kind.  There  too  the  report  of  William's 
death  was,  during  a  short  time,  credited.  At  the  French 
embassy  all  was  joy  and  triumph :  but  the  Ambassadors  of 
the  House  of  Austria  were  in  despair ;  and  the  aspect  of  the 
Pontifical  Court  by  no  means  indicated  exultation.t  Mel- 
fort,  in  a  transport  of  joy,  sate  dovni  to  write  a  letter  of 
congratulation  to  Mary  of  Modena.  That  letter  is  still 
extant,  and  would  alone  suffice  to  explain  why  he  was  the 
favourite  of  James.  Herod, — so  William  was  designated, — 
was  gone.  There  must  be  a  restoration ;  and  that  restora- 
tion ought  to  be  followed  by  a  terrible  revenge  and  by  the 
establishment  of  despotism.  The  power  of  the  purse  must  be 
taken  away  from  the  Commons.  Political  offenders  must  be 
tried,  not  by  juries,  but  by  judges  on  whom  the  Crown 
could  depend.     The  Habeas  Corpus  Act  must  be  rescinded. 

♦  Monthly  Mercury  for  August  1690 ;        f  "  Me  tiene,**  the  Marquis  of  Cogol- 

Hurnet,  ii.  /)0. ;  Dangeau,  Aug.  2.  1690,  ludo,  Spanish  minister  at  Rome,  says  of 

and  Saint  Simon's  note;  The  Follies  of  ^his  report,  "en  sumo  cuidado  y  descon- 

Kr.ince,  or  a  true  Relation  of  the  extra-  suelo,  pues  est  a  seria  la  ultima  mina  de 

vAirant  Kejoieing?«,&c.,  dated  Paris,  Aug.  la  causa  comun." — Cogolludo  to   Ron- 

8.  1600.  quiilo,  Rome,  Aug.  2.  1000. 
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The  authors  of  the  Eevolution  must  be  punished  with  merci-  CHAP, 
less  severity.  "  If,"  the  cruel  apostate  wrote,  "  if  the  £ing  .  ^^'  ^ 
is  forced  to  pardon,  let  it  be  as  few  rogues  as  he  can."* 
After  the  lapse  of  some  anxious  hours,  a  messenger  bearing 
later  and  more  authentic  intelligence  alighted  at  the  palace 
occupied  by  the  representative  of  the  Catholic  King.  In  a 
moment  aU  was  changed.  The  enemies  of  Franco, — and  all 
the  population,  except  Frenchmen  and  British  Jacobites, 
were  her  enemies, — eagerly  felicitated  one  another.  All  the 
clerks  of  the  Spanish  legation  were  too  few  to  make  tran- 
scripts of  the  despatches  for  the  Cardmals  and  Bishops  who 
were  impatient  to  know  the  details  of  the  victory.  The 
first  copy  was  sent  to  the  Pope,  and  was  doubtless  welcome 

to  him.t 

The  good  news  from  Ireland  reached  London  at  a  moment  Effect 
when  good  news  was  needed.     The  English  flag  had  been  f^^^^j, 
disgraced  in  the  English  seas.    A  foreign  enemy  threatened  by  the 
the  coast.  Traitors  were  at  work  within  the  realm.  Mary  had  !?®^**  ^^^ 
exerted  herself  beyond  her  strength.    Her  gentle  nature  was 
tmequal  to  the  cruel  anxieties  of  her  position ;  and  she  com- 
plained that  she    could   scarcely  snatch   a  moment   from 
business  to  calm  herself  by  prayer.     Her  distress  rose  to  the 
highest  point  when  she  learned  that  the  camps  of  her  father 
and  her  husband  were  pitched  near  to  each  other,  and  that 
tidings  of  a  battle  might  be  hourly  expected.     She  stole  time 
for  a  visit  to  Kensington,  and  had  three  hours  of  quiet  in  the 
garden,  then  a  rural  solitude.  :t     ^^^  ^®  recollection  of  days 
passed  there  with  him  whom  she  might  never  see  again 
overpowered  her.    "  The  place,"  she  wrote  to  him,  "  made 
me  think  how  happy  I  was  there  when  I  had  your  dear 
companj.     But  now  I  wUl  say  no  more ;  for  I  shall  hurt  my 
own  eyes,  which  I  want  now  more  than  ever.    Adieu.    Think 
of  me  and  love  me  as  much  as  I  shall  you,  whom  I  love  more 
tlian  mj  life."§ 

Sariy  on  the  morning  after  these  tender  lines  had  been 
despatched,  Whitehall  was  roused  by  the  arrival  of  a  post 
ftom  Ireland.  Nottingham  was  called  out  of  bed.  The 
Qoeeiiy  who  was  just  going  to  the  chapel  where  she  daily 

*  Orjdnal  Letters  published  by  Sir  postscript  to  the  letter  of  Aug.  2.  Co^l- 

Bmy  fifii.  Judo,  of  course,  uses  the  new  style.   The 

t  *  IMU  fUecMO  de  Irlanda  doy  a  t.  tidings  of  the  battle,  therefore,  had  been 

]ft  cnonilmena,  y  le  ascguro  no  ha  three  weeks  in  petting  to  Rome. 

mm  la  gent«  que  tengo  en  la  Se-        }  Evelyn  (Feb.  26.  16^)  calls  it  "  a 

paia  repartir  oopias  dello,  pues  sweet  villa." 

k  ha  — feaito  a  todo  el  lugar,  y  la  pri-        {  Maty  to  William,  July  6.  1690. 
■a  id  B^ML** — Cogolludo  to  Bonquillo, 

TOItoUL  X 
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CHAP,  attended  divine  service,  was  informed  that  William  had  been 
^3^1^  wonnded.  She  had  wept  much :  but  till  that  moment  she 
had  wept  alone,  and  had  constrained  herself  to  show  a 
cheerftd  countenance  to  her  Court  and  Council.  But  when 
Nottingham  put  her  husband's  letter  into  her  hands,  she 
burst  into  tears.  She  was  still  trembling  with  the  violence 
of  her  emotions,  and  had  scarcely  finished  a  letter  to  William 
in  which  she  poured  out  her  love,  her  fears,  and  her  thank- 
fulness, with  the  sweet  natural  eloquence  of  her  sex,  when 
another  messenger  arrived  with  the  news  that  the  English 
army  had  forced  a  passage  across  the  Boyne,  that  the  Irish 
were  flying  in  confusion,  and  that  the  King  was  well.  Yet 
she  was  visibly  uneasy  till  Nottingham  had  assured  her  that 
James  was  safe.  The  grave  Secretary,  who  seems  to  have 
really  esteemed  and  loved  her,  afterwards  described  with 
much  feeling  that  struggle  of  filial  duty  with  conjugal  aflec- 
tion.  On  the  same  day  she  wrote  to  adjure  her  husband  to 
see  that  no  harm  befell  her  father.  "  I  know,"  she  said,  "  I 
need  not  beg  you  to  let  him  be  taken  care  of:  for  I  am 
confident  you  will  for  your  ovni  sake :  yet  add  that  to  all 
your  kindness :  and,  for  my  sake,  let  people  know  you  would 
have  no  hurt  happen  to  his  person."*  This  solicitude, 
though  amiable,  was  superfluous.  Her  father  was  perfectly 
competent  to  take  care  of  himself.  He  had  never,  during 
the  battle,  run  the  smallest  risk  of  hurt ;  and,  while  his 
daughter  was  shuddering  at  the  dangers  to  which  she  fancied 
that  he  was  exposed  in  Ireland,  he  was  half  way  on  his 
voyage  to  France. 

It  chanced  that  the  glad  tidings  arrived  at  Whitehall  on 
the  day  to  which  the  Parliament  stood  prorogued.  The 
Speaker  and  several  members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
who  were  in  London  met,  according  to  form,  at  ten  in  the 
morning,  and  were  simimoned  by  Black  Rod  to  the  bar  of 
the  Peers.  The  Parliament  was  then  again  prorogued  by 
commission.  As  soon  as  this  ceremony  had  been  performed, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
Clerk  the  despatch  which  had  just  arrived  from  Ireland,  and 
the  Clerk  read  it  with  a  loud  voice  to  the  Lords  and  gentle- 
men present.t  The  good  news  spread  rapidly  from  West- 
minster Hall  to  all  the  coffeehouses,  and  was  received  with 
transports  of  joy.  For  those  Englishmen  who  wished  to  see 
an  English  army  beaten  and  an  English  colony  extirpated 


♦  Marv  to  William,  Julv  6.  and  7.  1690  ;  Burnet,  iL  55. 
t  Bftdln  to  Van  Citters,*JuJy  fg.  1690. 
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by  the  Frencli  and  Irish  were  a  mmority  even  of  the  Jacobite     CHAP, 
party.  ^^^^ 


On  the  ninth  day  after  the  battle  of  the  Boyne  James  James  ar- 
landed  at  Brest,  with  an  excellent  appetite,  in  high  spirits,  "^^'  "^. 
and  in  a  talkative  humour.    He  told  the  history  of  his  defeat  his  recep- 
to  everybody  who  would  listen  to  him.     But  French  officers  '**^°  '^®"- 
who  imderstood  war,  and  who  compared  his  story  with  other 
accounts,  pronounced  that,  though  His  Majesty  had  witnessed 
the  battie,  he  knew  nothing  about  it,  except  that  his  army 
had  been  routed.*    Prom  Brest  he  proceeded  to  Saint  Grer- 
mains,  where,  a  few  hours  after  his  arrival,  he  was  visited  by 
Lewis.    The  French  King  had  too  much  delicacy  and  gene- 
rosity to  utter  a  word  which  could  sound  like  reproach. 
Nothing,  he  declared,  that  could  conduce  to  the  comfort  of  the 
royal  fiunily  of  England  should  be  wanting,  as  far  as  his 
power  extended.     But  he  was  by  no  means  disposed  to  listen 
to  the  political  and  military  projects  of  his  unlucky  guest. 
James  recommended  an  immediate  descent  on    England. 
That  kingdom,  he  said,  had  been  drained  of  troops  by  the 
demands  of  Ireland.     The  seven  or  eight  thousand  regular 
soldiers  who  were  left  would  be  imable  to  withstand  a  great 
IVeneh  army.     The  people  were  ashamed  of  their  error  and 
impatient  to  repair  it.     As   soon   as  their  rightful  King 
showed  himself,  they  would  rally  round  him  in  multitudes.f 
Lewis  was  too  polite  and  goodnatured  to  express  what  he 
mast  have  felt.     He  contented  himself  with  answering  coldly 
that  he  could  not  decide  upon  any  plan  about  the  British 
ishxids  till  he  had  heard  from  his  generals  in  Ireknd.  James 
importunate,  and  seemed  to  think  himself  ill  used,  be- 
),  a  fortnight  after  he  had  run  away  from  one  army,  he 
not  entrusted  with  another.     Lewis  was  not  to  be  pro- 
TOked  into  uttering  an  unkind  or  uncourteous  word :  but  he 
was  resolute ;  and  in  order  to  avoid  solicitations  which  gave 
Um  pain,  he  pretended  to  be  unwell.     During  some  time, 
wlienever  James  came  to  Versailles,  he  was  respectfully  in- 
ihat  His  Most  Christian  Majesty  was  not  equa]  to  the 


*  8a« two  lettATs  annexed  to  the  Mc-  passe  dans  cettr  action,  et  quil  ne  s^ait 

of  the  Intenflant  Foucault,  and  que  la  d^route  de  ses  troupt'H." 
~  m  the  vwk  nf  M.  de  Sirtema  de        t  It  was  not  only  on  this  occasion 

tim.    In  the  archives  of  the  War  that  James  held  this  language.    Fnini 

at  Bnis  ie  a  letter  \n-itten  from  one  of  the  letters  quoted  in  the  last  not^ 

it  l^  the  Goimt  of  Booridiil  on  July  it  appears  that  on  his  road  from  Brest 

l|wMM.    The  Gount  says :  **  Par  la  re-  to  Taris  he  told  everybody   that  the 

Mlisn  ds  oombtt  que  j*ay  entcndu  faire  £n(;1ish  \rere  impatiently  expecting  him. 

M  Roy  f  Aa^eterre  et  i  plusicnrs  de  sa  **  Co  ])auvro  princo  croit  que  B(^  sijett 

Nito  oa  porticiilier,  il  ne  me  paruit  pas  raiment  encore.** 
fA  ioit  bieii  infiviii^  de  tout  ce  qui  s  est 

x2 
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CHAP,     transaction  of  business.     The  higlispirited  and  quickwitted 
^y^'^  nobles  who  daily  crowded  the  antechambers  could  not  help 


sneering  while  they  bowed  low  to  the  royal  visitor,  whose 
poltroonery  and  stupidity  had  a  second  time  made  him  an 
exile  and  a  mendicant.  They  even  whispered  their  sarcasms 
loud  enough  to  call  up  the  haughty  blood  of  Este  in  the 
cheeks  of  Mary  of  Modena.  But  her  husband  stood  among 
the  scoffers  serene  and  well  pleased  with  himself.  Contempt, 
says  the  fine  Indian  proverb,  pierces  through  the  shell  of  the 
tortoise :  but  the  insensibility  of  James  was  proof  even  against 
contempt.* 
Touirille  While  he  was  enduring  with  ignominious  fortitude  the 
attempts  a  polite  scom  of  the  French  aristocracy,  and  doing  his  best  to 
jEngUnd.  weary  out  his  benefiictor's  patience  and  good  breeding  by 
repeating  that  this  was  the  very  moment  for  an  invasion  of 
England,  and  that  the  whole  island  was  impatiently  expecting 
its  foreign  deliverers,  events  were  passing  which  signally 
proved  how  little  the  banished  oppressor  understood  the 
character  of  his  countrymen. 

Tourville  had,  since  the  battle  of  Beachy  Head,  ranged  the 
Channel  unopposed.  On  the  twenty-first  of  July  his  masts 
were  seen  from  the  rocks  of  Portland.  On  the  twenty-second 
he  anchored  in  the  harbour  of  Torbay,  under  the  same  heights 
which  had,  not  many  months  before,  sheltered  the  armament 
of  William.  The  French  fleet,  which  now  had  a  consider- 
able number  of  troops  on  board,  consisted  of  a  himdred  and 
eleven  sail.  The  galleys,  which  formed  a  large  part  of  this 
force,  resembled  rather  those  ships  with  which  Alcibiades  and 
Lysander  disputed  the  sovereignty  of  the  ^gean  than  those 
which  contended  at  the  Nile  and  at  Trafalgar.  The  galley 
was  very  long  and  very  narrow,  the  deck  not  more  than  two 
feet  from  the  water  edge.  Each  galley  was  propelled  by  fifby 
or  sixty  huge  oars,  and  e^h  oaxwaa  tugged  by  five  or  six 
slaves.  The  full  complement  of  slaves  to  a  vessel  was  three 
hundred  and  thirty-six ;  the  full  complement  of  officers  and 
soldiers  a  himdred  and  fifty.  Of  the  unhappy  rowers  some 
were  criminals  who  had  been  justly  condenmed  to  a  life  of 
hardship  and  danger :  a  few  had  been  guiliy  only  of  adhering 
obstinately  to  the  Huguenot  worship :  the  great  majority 
wore  purchased  bondsmen,  generally  Turks  and  Moors.  They 
were  of  course  always  forming  plans  for  massacring  their 
tyrants  and  escaping  from  servitude,  and  could  be  kept  in 
order  only  by  constant  stripes,  and  by  the  fi^uent  infliction 

*  Life  of  Jaimct,  ii.  411 ,  412.;  Bumet,  \\.  VI .,  i»d  Dartmouth's  note. 
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of  death  in  horrible  forms.  An  Englishman,  who  happened  CHAP. 
to  fell  in  with  about  twelve  hundred  of  these  most  miser-  ^_'  ] 
able  and  most  desperate  of  human  beings  on  their  road 
from  Marseilles  to  join  TourviUe's  uquadron,  heard  them 
vowing  that,  if  they  came  near  a  man  of  war  bearing  the 
cross  of  St.  (Jeorge,  they  would  never  again  see  a  French 
dockyard.* 

In  the  Mediterranean  Sea  galleys  were  in  ordinary  use:  but 
none  had  ever  before  been  tossed  on  the  stormy  ocean  which 
roars  round  our  island.  The  flatterers  of  Lewis  said  that  the 
appearance  of  such  a  squadron  on  the  Atlantic  was  one  of 
those  wonders  which  were  reserved  for  his  reign ;  and  a  medal 
was  struck  at  Paris  to  commemorate  this  bold  experiment  in 
maritime  war.f  English  sailors,  with  more  reason,  predicted 
that  the  first  gale  would  send  the  whole  of  his  fairweather 
armament  to  the  bottom  of  the  Channel.  Indeed  the  galley, 
like  the  ancient  trireme,  generally  kept  close  to  the  shore,  and 
Tentnred  out  of  sight  of  land  only  when  the  water  was  un- 
ra£Bed  and  the  sky  serene.  But  the  qualities  which  made  this 
florfc  of  ship  unfit  to  brave  tempests  and  billows  made  it 
peculiarly  fit  for  the  purpose  of  landing  soldiers.  Toiirville 
determined  to  try  what  effect  would  be  produced  by  a  disem- 
barkation. The  English  Jacobites  who  had  taken  refdge  in 
IVanoe  were  all  confident  that  the  whole  population  of  the 
island  was  ready  to  rally  round  an  invading  army ;  and  he 
probably  gave  them  credit  for  understanding  the  temper  of 
their  countrymen. 

Never  was  there  a  greater  error.  Indeed  the  French  admiral 
It  said  by  tradition  to  have  received,  while  he  was  still  out  at 
ae%  a  lesson  which  might  have  taught  him  not  to  rely  on 
the  assorances  of  exiles.  He  picked  up  a  fishing  boat,  and 
inleiTOgated  the  owner,  a  plain  Sussex  man,  about  the  senti- 
ments of  the  nation.  ^^  Are  you,"  Tourville  asked,  ^^  for  King 
JameB?'*  ^^I  do  not  know  much  about  such  matters,"  an- 
•werod  the  fisherman.  ^^  I  have  nothing  to  say  against  King 
yimfwi  He  is  a  very  worthy  gentleman,  I  believe.  Grod  bless 
Uml"  "  A  good  fellow  !"  said  Tourville :  "  then  I  am  sure 
joa  will  have  no  objection  to  take  service  with  us."  "  What !" 
cried  the  prisoner ;  ^^  go  with  the  French  to  fight  against  the 
^■g^^*^  I    Your  honour  must  excuse  me.     I  could  not  do  it 

*  8tt  the  uCidct  Oalire  and  Gal^ricn.  Prisoners  of  War,  by  R.  Huttoc,  licenied 

fe  IIm  BBordopWe,  vith  tho  plates ;  A  June  27.  1690. 

*      '"'ihtiOD  of  the  Cruelties  and  Bar-  f  See  the  Collection  of  Medals   of 

flf  the  Fzench  npon  the  English  L«^8  the  Fourteenth. 
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CHAP,    to  save  my  life."*    This  poor  fisherman,  whether  he  was  a  real 
-  '^^'  ^  or  an  imaginary  person,  spoke  the  sense  of  the  nation.    The 
beacon  on  the  ridge  overlooking  Teignmouth  was  kindled : 
the  High  Tor  and  Cansland  made  answer ;  and  soon  all  the 
hill  tops  of  the  West  were  on  fire.    Messengers  were  riding 
hard  all  night  from  Deputy  Lieutenant  to  Deputy  Lieutenant. 
Early  the  next  morning,  without  chief,  without  summons, 
five  hundred  gentlemen  and  yeomen,  armed  and  mounted,  had 
assembled  on  the  siunmit  of  Haldon  Hill.    In  twenty-four 
hours  all  Devonshire  was  up.     Every  road  in  the  county  from 
sea  to  sea  was  covered  by  multitudes  of  fighting  men,  all  with 
their  faces  set  towards  Torbay.     The  lords  of  a  hundred 
manors,  proud  of  their  long  pedigrees  and  old  coats  of  arms, 
took  the  field  at  the  head  of  their  tenantry.  Drakes,  Prideauxes, 
and  BoUes,  Fowel  of  Fowelscombe  and  Eulford  of  PuHbrd, 
Sir  Bourchier  Wrey  of  Tawstock  Park  and  Sir  William 
Courtenay  of  Powderham  Castle.     Letters  written  by  several 
of  the  Deputy  Lieutenants  who  were  most  active  during  this 
anxious  week  are  still  preserved.    All  these  letters  agree  in 
extolling  the  courage  and  enthusiasm  of  the  people.     But  all 
agree  also  in  expressing  the  most  painfrd  solicitude  as  to  the 
result  of  an  encounter  between  a  raw  militia  and  veterans  who 
had  served  under  Turenne  and  Luxemburg ;  and  all  call  for 
the  help  of  regulai'  troops,  in  language  very  unlike  that  which, 
when  the  pressure  of  danger  was  not  felt,  country  gentlemen 
were  then  in  the  habit  of  using  about  standing  armies. 
Teign-  Tourville,  finding  that  the  whole  population  was  united  as 

destroyed.  ^°®  ™^^  against  him,  contented  himself  with  sending  his 
galleys  to  ravage  Teignmouth,  an  unfortified  market  town 
which  had  given  no  provocation  and  could  make  no  defence. 
A  short  cannonade  put  the  inhabitants  to  fiight.  Seventeen 
hundred  men  landed  and  marched  into  the  deserted  streets. 
More  than  a  himdred  houses  were  burned  to  the  ground.  The 
cattle  were  slaughtered.  The  barks  and  fishing  smacks  which 
lay  in  the  river  were  destroyed.  Two  parish  churches  were 
sacked,  the  Bibles  and  Prayerbooks  torn  and  scattered  about 
the  roads,  the  pulpits  and  communion  tables  demolished.  By 
this  time  sixteen  or  seventeen  thousand  Devonshire  men  had 
encamped  close  to  the  shore ;  and  all  the  neighbouring  coun- 
ties had  risen.  The  tin  mines  of  Cornwall  had  sent  forth  a  great 

*  This  anmlote,  true  or  false,  was  is  quoted  in  the  GentleBiAn's  Maga<iii« 

current  at  tlie  time,  or  soon  after.    In  of  that  year  from    another  periodical 

1745  it  waa  mentioned  as  a  story  which  work. 
old  people  iiad  heard  in  their  youth.    It 
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multitade  of  rude  and  hardy  men  mortally  hostile  to  Popery.  CHAP. 
Ten  thousand  of  them  had  just  signed  an  address  to  the  Qneen,  ^^'  - 
in  which  they  had  promised  to  stand  by  her  against  every 
enemy ;  and  tiiey  now  kept  their  word.*  In  truth,  the  whole 
nation  was  stirred.  Two  and  twenty  troops  of  cavaby,  fur- 
nished by  Suffolk,  Essex,  Hertfordshire  and  Buckinghamshire, 
were  reviewed  by  Mary  at  Hounslow,  and  were  complimented 
by  Marlborough  on  their  martial  appearance.  The  militia  of 
£ent  and  Surrey  encamped  on  Blackheath.t  Van  Citters 
informed  the  States  General  that  all  England  was  up  in  arms, 
on  foot  or  on  horseback,  that  the  disastrous  event  of  the  battle 
of  Beachy  Head  had  not  cowed,  but  exasperated  the  people, 
and  that  every  company  of  soldiers  which  he  passed  on  the 
road  was  shouting  with  one  voice,  ^^  God  bless  King  William 
and  Queen  Mary."^ 

Charles  Granville,  Lord  Lansdowne,  eldest  son  of  the  Earl 
<^Bath,  came  with  some  troops  from  the  garrison  of  Plymouth 
to  take  the  command  of  the  tumultuary  army  which  had  as- 
■emUed  round  the  basin  of  Torbay.  Lansdowne  was  no  novice. 
He  had  served  several  hard  campaigns  against  the  common 
enemy  of  Christendom,  and  had  been  created  a  Count  of  the 
Ihff"'*-"  Empire  in  reward  of  the  valour  which  he  had  displayed 
on  that  memorable  day,  sung  by  Filicaja  and  by  Waller,  when 
the  infidels  retired  from  the  walls  of  Vienna.  He  made  pre- 
panitions  for  action ;  but  the  French  did  not  choose  to  attack 
him,  and  were  indeed  impatient  to  depart.  They  found  some 
difficulty  in  getting  away.  One  day  the  wind  was  adverse  to 
the  sailing  vessels.  Another  day  the  water  was  too  rough  for 
Uie  galleys.  At  length  the  fleet  stood  out  to  sea.  As  the  line 
of  ships  turned  the  lofty  cape  which  overlooks  Torquay,  an 
incident  happened  which,  though  slight  in  itself,  greatly  in- 
teiestod  the  thousands  who  lined  the  coast.  Two  wretched 
dates  disengaged  themselves  from  an  oar,  and  sprang  over- 
bottrd.  One  of  them  perished.  The  other,  after  struggling 
ihoire  than  an  hour  in  the  water,  came  safe  to  English  groim^ 
and  was  cordially  welcomed  by  a  population  to  which  the 
diicipline  of  the  galleys  was  a  thing  strange  and  shocking. 

*  toiioo  Gazette,  July  7.  1690.  de  laatsteTooigeTallen  bataille  verbittert 

t  MftiOMUi  Lattrell*8  Diary.  en  gcanimeert  waren.    Gelyk  door  de 

{  I  fp9%  thif  interesting  passage  in  troupes,  dewelke  ik  op  de  weg  alomme 

▼aaCitter^town  words.    *'  Boor  geheel  gcpasseert  ben,  niet  anders  heb  konnen 

Wfc  Ijk  aUm  t«  Toet  en  te  paarde  in  de  hooren  als   een  eenpaarig  en  generaal 

n   op  was ;   en  *t  gene  een  seer  geluydt  van  God  bless  King  WiUiam  en 

fcemtlicyt  gaf  was  dat  alle  en  Queen  Mary."  J^  1690. 
~  eTfn  Mcr  tegen  de  Franse  door 
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CHAP.     He  proved  to  be  a  Turk,  and  was  humanely  sent  back  to  his 
^^^'      own  country. 


Excite-  A  pompous  description  of  the  expedition  appeared  in  the 

2«ntof the  pgj^  Gazettei  But  in  truth  TourviUe's  e^qploits  had  been 
ntSon  inglorious,  and  yet  less  inglorious  than  impolitic.  The  injury 
^^^  ^*  which  he  had  done  bore  no  proportion  to  the  resentment  which 
he  had  roused.  Hitherto  the  Jacobites,  had  tried  to  persuade 
the  nation  that  the  French  would  come  as  friends  and  deli- 
verers, would  observe  strict  discipline,  would  respect  the  tem- 
ples and  the  ceremonies  of  the  established  religion,  and  would 
depart  as  soon  as  the  Dutch  oppressors  had  been  expelled 
and  the  ancient  constitution  of  the  realm  restored.  The 
short  visit  of  Tourville  to  our  coast  had  shown  how  little  reason 
there  was  to  expect  such  moderation  from  the  soldiers  of  Lewis. 
They  had  been  in  our  island  only  a  few  hours,  and  had  occu- 
pied only  a  few  acres.  But  within  a  few  hours  and  a  few  acres 
had  been  exhibited  in  miniature  the  devastation  of  the  Pala- 
tinate. What  had  happened  was  communicated  to  the  whole 
kingdom  far  more  rapidly  than  by  gazettes  or  newsletters.  A 
brief  for  the  relief  of  the  people  of  Teignmouth  was  read  in 
all  the  ten  thousand  parish  churches  of  the  land.  No  congre- 
tion  could  hear  without  emotion  that  the  Popish  marauders 
had  made  desolate  the  habitations  of  quiet  fishermen  and 
peasants,  had  outraged  the  altars  of  Grod,  had  torn  to  pieces 
the  Gospels  and  the  Liturgy.  A  street,  built  out  of  the  contri- 
butions of  the  charitable,  on  the  site  of  the  dwellings  which 
the  invaders  had  destroyed,  still  retains  the  name  of  French 
Street.* 

The  outcry  against  those  who  were,  with  good  reason,  sus- 
pected of  having  invited  the  enemy  to  make  a  descent  on  our 
shores  was  vehement  and  general,  and  was  swollen  by  many 
voices  which  had  recently  been  loud  in  clamour  against  the 
government  of  William.     The  question  had  ceased  to  be  a 

*  As  to  this  expedition  I  huve  con-  Jordan  of  Teig^imoath  has  kindlj  sent 
suited  the  London  Gazettes  of  July  2(.  me  a  copy  of  the  brief,  which  has  en- 
28.  31.,  Aug.  4.  1690:  Narci:isus  Lut-  ablcd  me  to  correct  some  errors  of  detail 
trell's  Diary  ;  Welwood's  Mercurius  Ke-  into  which  I  had  been  led  by  documents 
formatus,  Sept.  5. ;  the  Grazette  do  Paris;  loss  authentic.  Bangcau  inserted  in  his 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Duke,  a  Deputy  Lieu-  Journal,  August  16.,  a  series  of  extra- 
tenant  of  DeTonshiro,  to  Hampden,  dated  ragant  lies.  Tourville  had  routed  the 
July  2o. ;  a  letter  from  Mr.  Fulford  of  militia,  taken  their  cannon  and  colo'irs, 
Fultonl  to  Ijord  Nottingham,  datinl  July  burned  men  of  war,  captured  richly  laden 
26. ;  a  h-tter  of  the  same  date  from  the  merchantships,  and  was  going  to  ih-stroy 
D«'puty  Lieutenants  of  Devonshin»  to  the  Plymouth.  This  is  a  fiiir  spcoimm  of 
Earl  of  Bath  ;  a  !» tter  of  the  same  date  Dangt-au's  English  news.  In«lo«>l  he 
from  I»nl  Lins  lowno  to  th  •  Earl  of  complains  that  it  wns  hardly  p«>jjsib!r  to 
ilath.  These  four  letters  are  among  thA  get  at  true  inturmation  alM)ut  England. 
AISS.  of  the  Itoynl  Irish  Acalemy.    Mr. 
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qaestion  between  two  dynasties,  and  had  become  a  question     ^^^^• 
between  England  and  France.     So  strong  was  the  national  > ^J^^ 


sentiment  that  nonjurors  and  Papists  shared  or  affected  to 
share  it.  Dryden,  not  long  after  the  burning  of  Teignmouth, 
laid  a  play  at  the  feet  of  Halifax,  with  a  dedication  eminently 
ingenious,  artful,  and  eloquent.  The  dramatist  congratulated 
his  patron  on  having  taken  shelter  in  a  calm  haven  from  the 
storms  of  public  life,  and,  with  great  force  and  beauty  of 
diction,  magnified  the  felicity  of  the  statesman  who  ex- 
changes the  bustle  of  office  and  the  fame  of  oratory  for  phi- 
losophic studies  and  domestic  endearments.  England  could 
not  complain  that  she  was  defrauded  of  the  service  to  which 
she  had  a  right.  Even  the  severe  discipline  of  ancient  Bome 
permitted  a  soldier,  after  many  campaigns,  to  claim  his  dis- 
mission ;  and  Halifax  had  surely  done  enough  for  his  country 
to  be  entitled  to  the  same  privilege.  But  the  poet  added 
that  there  was  one  case  in  which  the  Boman  veteran,  even 
after  his  discharge,  was  required  to  resimie  his  shield  and  his 
pilum ;  and  that  one  case  was  a  Gallic  invasion.  That  a 
writer  who  had  purchased  the  smUes  of  James  by  apostasy, 
who  had  been  driven  in  disgrace  from  the  court  of  William, 
and  who  had  a  deeper  interest  in  the  restoration  of  the  exiled 
House  than  any  man  who  made  letters  his  calling,  should 
liave  used  such  language  as  this,  is  a  fact  which  may  convince 
us  that  the  determination  never  to  be  subjugated  by  foreigners 
was  fixed  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.* 

There  was  indeed  a  Jacobite  literature  in  which  no  trace  of  The  Jaoo< 
this  patriotic  spirit  can  be  detected,  a  literature  the  remains  ^*'®  ^*""*' 
of  which  prove  that  there  were  Englishmen  perfectly  willing 
to  see  the  English  flag  dishonoured,  the  English  soil  invaded, 
the  English  capital  sacked,  the  English  crovni  worn  by  a 
TBMal  of  Lewis,  if  only  they  might  avenge  themselves  on 
their  enemies,  and  especially  on  William,  whom  they  hated 
with  a  hatred  half  frightful,  half  ludicrous.  But  this  litera- 
ture was  altogether  a  work  of  darkness.  The  law  by  which 
tlie  Ftollament  of  James  had  subjected  the  press  to  the  con- 
trol of  censors  was  still  in  force ;  and,  though  the  officers 
whose  business  it  was  to  prevent  the  infruction  of  that  law 
were  not  extreme  to  mark  ever}^  irregularity  committed  by  a 
bookseller  who  understood  the  art  of  conveying  a  guinea  in 
a  squeeze  of  the  hand,  they  could  not  wink  at  the  open  vend- 
ing of  unlicensed  pamphlets  filled  with  ribald  insults  to  the 
Sorereign,  and  with  direct   instigations  to  rebellion.     But 

*  Dedication  of  Arthur. 
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CTLIP.     there  had  long  lurked  in  the  garrets  of  London  a  class 
^  ^y*^  ^  of  printers  who  worked  steadily  at  their  calling  with  pre- 
cautions resembling  those  employed  by  coiners  and  forgers. 
Women  were  on  the  watch  to  give  the  alarm  by  their  screams 
if  an  officer  appeared  near  the  workshop.     The  press  was  im- 
mediately pushed  into  a  closet  behind  the  bed :  the  types 
were  flung  into  the  coalhole,  and  covered  with  cinders :  the 
compositor  disappeared  through  a  trapdoor  in  the  roof,  and 
made  off  over  the  tiles  of  the  neighbouring  houses.    In  these 
dens  were  manu&ctured  treasonable  works  of  all  classes  and 
sizes,  from  halQ>enny  broadsides  of  doggrel  verse  up  to  massy 
quartos  filled  with  Hebrew  quotations.     It  was  not  safe  to 
exhibit  such  publications  openly  on  a  counter.     They  were 
sold  only  by  trusty  agents,  and  in  secret  places.    Some  tracts, 
which  were  thought  likely  to  produce  a  great  effect,  were 
given  away  in  immense  niunbers  at  the  expense  of  wealthy 
Jacobites.     Sometimes  a  paper  was  thrust  under  a  door, 
sometimes  dropped  on  the  table  of  a  coffeehouse.     One  day 
a  thousand  copies  of  a  scxurilous  pamphlet  went  out  by  the 
postbags.     On  another  day,  when  the  shopkeepers  rose  early 
to  take  down  their  shutters,  they  found  the  whole  of  Fleet 
Street  and  the  Strand  white  with  seditious  handbills.^ 
TlMJaoo-        Of  the  niunerous  performances  which  were  ushered  into 
*^^^°™^    the  world  by  such  shifts  as  these,  none  produced  a  greater 
andHomi-   sensation  than  a  little  book  which  purported  to  be  a  form  of 
^i*^^-        prayer  and  humiliation  for  the  use  of  the  persecuted  Church. 
It  was  impossible  to  doubt  that  a  considerable  sum  had  been 
expended  on  this  work.    Ten  thousand  copies  were,  by  various 
means,  scattered  over  the  kingdom.     No  more  mendacious, 
more  malignant,  or  more  impious  lampoon  was  ever  penned. 
Though  the  government  had  as  yet  treated  its  enemies  with 
a  lenity  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  our  country,  though 
not  a  single  person  had,  since  the  Bevolution,  suffered  death 
for  any  ]X)litical  offence,  the  authors  of  this  litiu^  were  not 
ashamed  to  pray  that  God  would  assuage  their  enemy's  in- 
satiable thirst  for  blood,  or  would,  if  any  more  of  them  were 
to  be  brought  through  the  Eed  Sea  to  the  Land  of  Promise, 
prepare  them  for  the  passage.f      They  complained  that  the 

*  See  tlie  accounts  of  Anderton's  Trial,        f  Thi^iras  the  ordinary  cant  of  the 

1693  ;  the  Postman  of  March  12. 169|;  Jacobitea.  A  Whig  writer  had  justly  said 

the  Flying  Post  of  March  7.  1700 ;  Some  in  the  preceding  year,   "  They  scurri- 

Discourses  upon  Dr.  Burnet  and  Dr.  Til-  lously  call  our  David  a  man  of  blood, 

lot0on,  by  Hickes,  1695.     The  appendix  though,  to  this  dav,  he  has  not  suffered 

to  these  Discourses  contains  a  curious  a  drop  to  be  spilt.'^ — Mvphibosheth  and 

account  of  the  inquisition  into  printing  Ziba,  licensed  Aug.  30. 1689. 
oMces  under  the  Licensing  Act. 
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Church  of  England,  once  the  perfection  of  beauty,  had  be-  CHAP, 
come  a  scorn  and  derision,  a  heap  of  ruins,  a  vineyard  of  J^^'  - 
wild  grapes ;  that  her  services  had  ceased  to  deserve  the  name 
of  public  worship ;  that  the  bread  and  wine  which  she  dis- 
pensed had  no  longer  any  sacramental  virtue;  that  her 
priests,  in  the  act  of  swearing  fealty  to  the  usurper,  had  lost 
the  sacred  character  which  had  been  conferred  on  them  by 
their  ordination.^  James  was  profanely  described  as  the 
stone  which  foolish  builders  had  rejected ;  and  a  fervent  pe- 
tition was  put  up  that  Providence  would  again  make  him  the 
head  of  the  comer.  The  blessings  which  were  called  down 
on  our  country  were  of  a  singular  description.  There  was 
Bomething  v^  like  a  prayer  for  another  Bloody  Circmt ; 
"  Give  the  'King  the  necks  of  his  enemies : "  there  was  some- 
thing very  like  a  prayer  for  a  French  invasion ;  "  Baise  him 
up  friends  abroad ; "  and  there  was  a  more  mysterious  prayer, 
the  best  comment  on  which  was  afterwards  ftimished  by  the 
Assassination  Plot ;  *^  Do  some  great  thing  for  him,  which 
we  in  particular  know  not  how  to  pray  for.**t 

This  liturgy  was  composed,  circulated,  and  read,  it  is  said.  Clamour 
in  some  congregations  of  Jacobite  schismatics,  before  William  *«*V^^  ^ 
set  out  for  Ireland,  but  did  not  attract  general  notice  till  the  Biahopa. 
appearance  of  a  foreign  armament  on  our  coast  had  roused 
the  national  spirit.  Then  rose  a  roar  of  indignation  against 
the  Englishmen  who  had  dared,  under  the  hypocritical  pre- 
tence of  devotion,  to  imprecate  curses  on  England.  The 
deprived  Prelates  were  suspected,  and  not  without  some  show 
of  reason.  For  the  nonjurors  were,  to  a  man,  zealous  Epis- 
copalians. Their  doctrine  was  that,  in  ecclesiastical  matters 
of  grave  moment,  nothing  could  be  well  done  without  the 
ganction  of  the  Bishop.  And  could  it  be  believed  that  any 
who  held  this  doctrine  would  compose  a  service,  print  it,  cir- 
cnlate  it,  and  actually  use  it  in  public  worship,  without  the 
approbation  of  Sancrofb,  whom  the  whole  party  revered,  not 
only  as  the  true  Primate  of  all  England,  but  also  as  a  Saint 
and  a  Confessor  ?  It  was  known  that  the  Prelates  who  had 
leftuied  the  oaths  had  lately  held  several  consultations  at 
Lambeth.  The  subject  of  those  consultations,  it  was  now 
nid,  might  easily  be  guessed.     The  holy  fathers  had  been 

•*  **  Baatoie  unto  us  agaio  the  pnblick  God  in  the  world." 

Wjowliip  of  thj  name,  the  rererent  admi-  t  A  Form  of  Prayer  and  Humiliatioa 

■iilyation  of  thy  lacraments.   Raiee  up  fur  God's  Blessing  upon  His  Migcsty  and 

tha  iDimar  goremment  both  in  church  his  Dominions,  and  for  Removing  and 

■ad  itftta,  that  we  may  be  no  longer  Averting  of  God*8  Judgments  from  thia 

— '"*^     ^  King^  without  priest,  without  Church  and  State,  1690, 
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CHAP,     engaged  in  framing  prayers  for  the  destmction  of  the  Pro* 
-  testant  colony  in  Ireland,  for  the  defeat  of  the  English  fleet 
in  the  Channel,  and  for  the  speedy  arrival  of  a  French  army 
in  Kent.    The  extreme  section  of  the  Whig  party  pressed 
this  accusation  with  vindictive  eagerness.      This  tiien,  said 
those  implacable  politicians,  was  the  frnit  of  K'lng  William's 
merciful  policy.    Never  had  he  committed  a  greater  error 
than  when  he  had  conceived  the  hope  that  the  hearts  of  the 
clergy  were  to  be  won  by  clemency  and  moderation.    He  had 
not  chosen  to  give  credit  to  men  who  had  learned  by  a  long 
and  bitter  experience  that  no  kindness  will  tame  the  sullen 
ferocity  of  a  priesthood.      He  had   stroked  and  pampered 
when  he  should  have  tried  the  effect  of  chains  and  hunger. 
He  had  hazarded  the  good  will  of  his  best  friends  by  protect- 
ing his  worst  enemies.      Those  Bishops  who  had  publicly 
refrised  to  acknowledge  him  as  their  Sovereign,  and  who,  by 
that  refrisal,  had  forfeited  their  dignities  and  revenues,  still 
continued  to  live  unmolested  in  palaces  which  ought  to  be 
occupied  by  better  men.    And  for  his  indulgence,  an  indul- 
gence unexampled  in  the  history  of  revolutions,  what  return 
had  been  made  9    Even  this,  that  the  men,  whom  he  had, 
with  so  much  tenderness,  screened  from  just  punishment, 
had  the  insolence  to  describe  him  in  their  prayers  as  a  per- 
secutor defiled  with  the  blood  of  the  righteous ;  that  they 
asked  for  grace  to  endure  with  fortitude  his   sanguinary 
tyranny;  that  they  cried  to  heaven  for  a  foreign  fleet  and  army 
to  deliver  them  from  his  yoke ;  nay,  that  they  hinted  at  a 
wish  so  odious  that  even  they  had  not  the  front  to  speak  it 
plainly.     One  writer,  in  a  pamphlet  which  produced  a  great 
sensation,  expressed  his  wonder  that   the  people  had  not» 
when  Tourville  was  riding  victorious  in  the  Channel,  Dewitted 
the  nonjuring  Prelates.     Excited  as  the  public  mind  then 
was,  there  was  some  danger  that  this  suggestion  might  bring 
a  fririous  mob  to  Lambeth.     At  Norwich  indeed  the  people 
actually  rose,  attacked  the  palace  which  the  Bishop  was  still 
suffered  to  occupy,  and  would  have  pulled  it  dovni  but  for 
the  timely  arrival  of  the  trainbands.*     The  government  very 
properly  instituted  criminal  proceedings  against  the  publisher 
of  the  work  which  had  produced  this  alarming  breach  of 
the  peace.t     The  deprived  Prelates  meanwhile  put  forth  a 
defence  of  their  conduct.     In  this  document  they  declared, 
with  all  solemnity,  and  as  in  the  presence  of  Grod,  that  they 

♦  Letter  of  Lloyil,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  to  Sancroft,  in  the  Tanner  MSS. 

t  Lnttrell's  Dimry. 
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had  no  hand  in  the  new  liturgy,  that  they  knew  not  who  had  CHAP, 
framed  it,  that  they  had  never  used  it,  that  they  had  never  _  ,  '  ^ 
held  any  correspondence  directly  or  indirectly  with  the  French 
court,  tibat  they  were  engaged  in  no  plot  against  the  exist- 
ing government,  and  that  they  would  willingly  shed  their 
blood  rather  than  see  England  subjugated  by  a  foreign  prince, 
who  had,  in  his  o^vn  kingdom,  cruelly  persecuted  their  Pro- 
testant brethren.  As  to  the  writer  who  had  marked  them 
out  to  the  public  vengeance  by  a  fearful  word,  but  too  well 
understood,  they  commended  him  to  the  Divine  mercy,  and 
heartily  prayed  that  his  great  sin  might  be  forgiven  him. 
Most  of  those  who  signed  this  paper  did  so  doubtless  with 
sincerity:  but  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  one  at  least 
of  the  subscribers  added  to  the  crime  of  betraying  his  country 
the  crime  of  calling  his  Grod  to  witness  a  falsehood.* 

The  events  which  were  passing  in  the  Channel  and  on  the  MlHtar}- 
Continent  compelled  William  to  make  repeated  changes  in  ^^i^^^d 
Ids  plans.     During  the  week  which  followed  his  triiunphal  WHterford 
entry  into  Dublin,  messengers  charged  with  evil  tidings  ^^®°- 
arrived  from  England  in  rapid  succession.     First  came  the 
account  of  Waldeck's  defeat  at  Flemms.     The  King  was 
much  disturbed.     All  the  pleasure,  he  said,  which  his  own 
victory  had  given  him  was  at  an  end.     Yet,  with  that  gene- 
roBity  which  was  hidden  under  his  austere  aspect,  he  sate 
down,  even  in  the  moment  of  hi^  first  vexation,  to  write  a 
kind  and  encouraging  letter  to  the  unfortunate   general.t 
Three  days  later  came  intelligence  more  alarming  still.    The 
allied  fleet  had  been  ignominiously  beaten.    The  sea  from 
the  Downs  to  the  Land's  End  was  in  possession  of  the 
enemy*    The  next  post  might  bring  news  that  Kent  was  in- 
vaded.    A  French  squadron  might  appear  in  Saint  George^s 
Channel,  and  might  vdtliout  difficulty  bum  all  the  transports 
which  lay  at  anchor  in  the  Bay  of  Dublin.    William  deter- 
mined to  return  to  England :  but  he  wished  to  obtain,  before 

*  A  Modest  Inquiry  into  the  Causes  vcrsy  in   1690  was,  to  a  great  extent, 

d  the  present  Disasters  in  England,  and  copied  from  a  Form  of  Prayer  which  had 

vliotlieTate  that  brought  the  French  bocn  composed  and  clandestinely  printed, 

itttothe  English  Channel  described,  1690;  soon  after  the  battle  of  Worcester,  for 

BWIeetioo*  upon  a  Form  of  Prayer  lately  the  use  of  the  Royalists.    This  curious 

ntovt  Ibr  the  Jacobites,  1690 ;  A  Mid-  fact,  which  seems  to  have  been  quite  un- 

&i|^ Touch  at  an  Unlicensed  Pamphlet,  known  both  to  the  accused  Bishops  and 

ItM.    The  peper  signed  by  the  noniu-  to  their  accusers,  wu,b  discovered  by  Mr. 

riajjt  Bishops  has  often  been  reprinted.  Lathbury,  after  the  publication  of  his 

Saee  the  first  edition  of  this  part  of  History  of  the  Noi\jurors,  and  was,  in 

mj  tPOtk  appeared  I  have  learned  that  the  most  obliging  manner,  communicated 

tkt  Jaedbite  Form  of  Prayer  which  pro-  by  him  to  me. 

•o  »ach  excitement  and  contro-        f  William  to  lleinsius,  July  ^^.  1690, 
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CHAP,     he  went,  the  command  of  a  safe  haven  on  the  eastern  < 

XVI 

•  '  of  Ireland.  Waterford  was  the  best  place  suited  to  his 
pose;  and  towards  Waterford  he  immediately  procei 
CSlonmel  and  Kilkenny  were  abandoned  by  the  Irish  ti 
as  soon  as  it  was  known  that  he  was  approaching.  At 
kenny  he  was  entertained,  on  the  nineteenth  of  Jnly,  b^ 
Dnke  of  Ormond,  in  the  ancient  castle  of  the  Butlers,  m 
had  not  long  before  been  occupied  by  Lauzun,  and  -w 
therefore,  in  the  midst  of  the  general  devastation,  still 
tables  and  chairs,  hangings  on  the  walls,  and  claret  ii 
cellars.  On  the  twenty-first,  two  regiments  which  garris 
Waterford  consented  to  march  out  after  a  faint  sho 
resistance :  a  few  hours  later  the  fort  of  Duncannon,  w! 
towering  on  a  rocky  promontory,  commanded  the  entran 
the  harbour,  surrendered ;  and  William  was  master  of 
whole  of  that  secure  and  spacious  basin  which  is  forme 
the  united  waters  of  the  Suir,  the  Nore,  and  the  Bai 
He  then  announced  his  intention  of  instantly  retumii 
England,  and,  having  declared  Count  Solmes  Comma 
in  Chief  of  the  army  of  Ireland,  set  out  for  Dublin.* 

But  good  news  met  him  on  the  road.  Tourville 
appeared  on  the  coast  of  Devonshire,  had  put  some  trooj 
shore,  and  had  sacked  Teignmouth :  but  the  only  eflfe 
this  insult  had  been  to  raise  the  whole  population  of 
western  counties  in  arms  against  the  invaders.  The  ei 
had  departed,  after  doing  just  mischief  enough  to  make 
cause  of  James  as  odious  for  a  time  to  Tories  as  to  W 
William  therefore  again  changed  his  plans,  and  hast 
back  to  his  army,  whicb,  during  his  absence,  had  m 
westward,  and  which  he  rejoined  in  the  neighbourhoc 

Cashel.t 

About  this  time  he  received  from  Mary  a  letter  requet 
him  to  decide  an  important  question  on  which  the  Coun< 
Nine  was  divided.  Marlborough  was  of  opinion  thai 
danger  of  invasion  was  over  for  that  year.  The  sea,  he 
was  open :  for  the  French  ships  had  returned  into  port, 
were  refitting.  Now  was  the  time  to  send  an  English  \ 
with  five  thousand  troops  on  board,  to  the  southern  e: 
mity  of  Ireland.  Such  a  force  might  easily  reduce  Cork 
Kinsale,  two  of  the  most  important  strongholds  still  occu 
by  the  forces  of  James.     Marlborough  was  strenuously 

♦  Story ;    London   Gazette,   Aug.   4.        f  Stor>' ;  William  to  Heinsius, 
1690;  Dumont  Ma  IG90  ;  London  Gazette,  Aug.  11. 
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ported  bj  Nottingham,  and  as  strenuonalj  opposed  by  the  CHAP. 
other  members  of  the  interior  council  with  Caermathen  at  _^y^  ^ 
their  head.  The  Queen  referred  the  matter  to  her  husband. 
He  highly  approved  of  the  plan,  and  gave  orders  that  it 
should  be  executed  by  the  Greneral  who  had  formed  it. 
Caermarthen  submitted,  though  with  a  bad  grace,  and  with 
some  murmurs  at  the  extraordinary  partiality  of  His  Majesty 
for  Marlborough.* 

William  meanwhile  waa  advancing  towards  Limerick.    In  The  Irish 
that  city  the  army  which  he  had  put  to  rout  at  the  Boyne  j^Sl^t" 
had  taken  refiige,  discomfited,  indeed,  and  disgraced,  but  limerick, 
very  little  diminished.    He  would  not  have  had  the  trouble 
of  besieging  the  place,   if  the   advice   of  Lauzun  and  of  lAxujm 
Lauzun's  countrymen  had  been  followed.     They  laughed  at  Sat^^^ 
the   thought  of  defending  such  fortifications,  and  indeed  place  can- 
would  not  admit  that  the  name  of  fortifications  oould  pro-  defended, 
perly  be  given  to  heaps  of  dirt,  which  certainly  bore  little 
resemblance  to  the  works  of  Valenciennes  and  Fhilipsburg. 
"  It  is  unnecessary,"  said  Lauzun,  with  an  oath,  "  for  the 
English  to  bring  cannon  against  such  a  place  as  this.    What 
you    call    your   ramparts    might  be  battered    down    with 
roasted  apples."    He  therefore  gave  his  voice  for  evacuating 
Limerick,  and  declared  that,  at  all  events,  he  was  deter- 
mined not  to  throw  away,  in  a  hopeless  resistance,  the  lives 
of  the  brave  men  who  had  been  entrusted  to  his  care  by  his 
master.t     The  truth  is,  that  the  judgment  of  the  brilliant 
and  adventurous  rrenchman  was  biassed  by  his  inclinations. 
He  and  his  companions  were  sick  of  Ireland.     They  were 
ready  to  face  death  with  courage,  nay,  with  gaiety,  on  a  field 
of  battle.     But  the  dull,  squalid,  barbarous  life,  which  they 
had  now  been  leading  during  several  months,  was  more  than 
they  could  bear.     They  were  as  much  out  of  the  pale  of  the 
civilised  world  as  if  they  had  been  banished  to  Dahomy  or 
Spitzbergen.     The  climate  affected  their  health  and  spirits. 
In  that  unhappy  coimtry,  wasted  by  years  of  predatory  war, 
hospitality  could  offer  Uttle  more  than  a  couch  of  straw,  a 
trencher  of  meat  half  raw  and  half  burned,  and  a  draught  of 
sour  milk.     A  crust  of  bread,  a  pint  of  wine,  could  hardly  be 
purchased  for  money.     A  year  of  such  hardships  seemed  a 
century  to  men  who  had  always  been  accustomed  to  carry 
yyith  them  to  the  camp  the  luxuries  of  Paris,  soft  bedding, 

*  Mary  to  William,  Aug.  -ft.  ^^        t  >f««»ri»  Excidium ;  Mac  Geoghe- 
A"»  "••-  i/oA  P*^'   ^^^^  ^^  James,  II.  420.;   London 

^i.:.:,-:  165)0.  Gazette,  Aug.  14.  1690, 
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CHAP,  ricli  tapestry,  sideboards  of  plate,  hampers  of  Champagne, 
.  ^^  .  opera  dancers,  cooks,  and  musicians.  Better  to  be  a  prisoner 
in  the  Bastille,  better  to  be  a  recluse  at  La  Trappe,  than  to 
be  generalissimo  of  the  half  naked  savages  who  burrowed 
in  the  dreary  swamps  of  Munster.  Any  plea  was  welcome 
which  would  serve  as  an  excuse  for  returning  from  that 
miserable  exile  to  the  land  of  cornfields  and  vineyards,  of 
gilded  coaches  and  laced  cravats,  of  ballrooms  and  theatres.* 
The  Irish  Very  different  was  the  feeling  of  the  children  of  the  soil. 
d"f "^^^  The  island,  which  to  French  courtiers  was  a  disconsolate 
Limerick,  place  of  banishment,  was  the  Irishman's  home.  There  were 
collected  all  the  objects  of  his  love  and  of  his  ambition ;  and 
there  he  hoped  that  his  dust  would  one  day  mingle  with  the 
dust  of  his  fathers.  To  him  even  the  heaven  dark  with  the 
vapours  of  the  ocean,  the  wildernesses  of  black  rushes  and 
stagnant  water,  the  mud  cabins  where  the  peasants  and  the 
swine  shared  their  meal  of  roots,  had  a  charm  which  was 
wanting  to  the  sunny  skies,  the  cultured  fields,  and  the 
stately  mansions  of  the  Seine.  He  could  imagine  no  fairer 
spot  than  his  country,  if  only  his  country  could  be  freed  from 
the  tyranny  of  the  Saxons ;  and  all  hope  that  his  country 
would  be  freed  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Saxons  must  be 
abandoned  if  Limerick  were  surrendered. 

The  conduct  of  the  Lish  during  the  last  two  months  had 
sunk  their  military  reputation  to  the  lowest  point.  They 
had,  with  the  exception  of  some  gallant  regiments  of  cavalry, 
fled  disgracefully  at  the  Boyne,  and  had  thus  incurred  the 
bitter  contempt  both  of  their  enemies  and  of  their  allies.  The 
English  who  were  at  Saint  Germains  never  spoke  of  the 
Lrish  but  as  a  people  of  dastards  and  traitors.t  The  French 
were  so  much  exasperated  against  the  unfortunate  nation, 
that  Lrish  merchants,  who  had  been  many  years  settled  at 
Paris  and  Bordeaux,  durst  not  walk  the  streets  for  fear  of 
being  insulted  by  the  populace.  J     So  strong  was  the  preju- 

*  The  impatience  of  Lanzun  and  his  riqne  posse.**   Asimo  is  Laazun,  and  Cj- 

countiymen  to  get  avay  from  Ireland  is  prus  Ireland. 

mentioned  in  a  letter  of  Oct.  21.  1690,  f  **  Paaci  ill!  ex  Cilicibns  aulids,  qui 

quoted  in  the  Memoirs  of  James,  ii.  421.  cum  regina  in  Syria  commorantc  reman* 

*' Asimo,"  says  Colonel  Kelly,  the  author    scrant non  cessabant  uniror^nm 

of  the  Macaris  Eiddium,  "diutumam  nationcm  foede  traducere,  ct  inirt'stis  in- 

absentiam  tam  egre  molestcque  ferebut  8Up<>r  cunvitiis  lacerarc,  pavidots  ot  iiialt^- 

nt  bellom  in  Cypro  protrahi  continua-  fidos  proditores  ac  mortulium  ei>n»c<-Ii'r.i- 

xique  ipso  ei  aoditu  acerbissimum  esset.  tissimos  publice  appellando.'* — ^Muearn- 

Nee  incredibile  est  ducum  in  iliius  oxer-  Excidium.     The  Cilictans  are  the  iui- 

citu  nonnullos,   potissimum  qui   patrii  glish.    Syria  is  France, 

ccsli  dulcedinem    impatientius  suHpiru-  %  *' Tantainfamiatamopenwoartifio'o 

hBDtj  sibi  persuanisse  desperatas  Cypri  et  subtili  commento  in  ynl^ns   8}nir>«. 

duIIa  htunana  ope  defend!  sustvula-  tam  constantibus  dr  C}*phorum  jH-rtiilia 
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ported  bj  Nottingham,  and  as  strenuonalj  opposed  bj  the  CHAP, 
other  members  of  the  interior  council  with  Caermathen  at  _^y^  ^ 
their  head.  The  Qneen  referred  the  matter  to  her  husband. 
He  highly  approved  of  the  plan,  and  gave  orders  that  it 
should  be  executed  by  the  Greneral  who  had  formed  it. 
Caermarthen  submitted,  though  with  a  bad  grace,  and  with 
some  murmurs  at  the  extraordinary  partiality  of  His  Majesty 
for  Marlborough.* 

William  meanwhile  waa  advancing  towards  Limerick.    In  The  Irish 
that  city  the  army  which  he  had  put  to  rout  at  the  Boyne  J^l^J^" 
had  taken  refiige,  discomfited,  indeed,  and  disgraced,  but  limerick. 
very  little  diminished.    He  would  not  have  had  the  trouble 
of  besieging  the  place,   if  the  advice   of  Lauzun  and  of  l^nron 
Lauzun's  countrymen  had  been  followed.     They  laughed  at  that^^^ 
the  thought  of  defending  such  fortifications,  and  indeed  place  can- 
would  not  admit  that  the  name  of  fortificatioius  oould  pro-  def^ndml. 
perly  be  given  to  heaps  of  dirt,  which  certainly  bore  little 
resemblance  to  the  works  of  Valenciennes  and  Fhilipsburg. 
^  It  is  unnecessary,"  said  Lauzun,  with  an  oath,  ^^  for  the 
Ij^gliah  to  bring  cannon  against  such  a  place  as  this.    What 
jou    call    your   ramparts   might  be  battered    down    with 
roasted  apples."    He  therefore  gave  his  voice  for  evacuating 
limorick,  and  declared  that,  at  all  events,  he  was  deter- 
mined not  to  throw  away,  in  a  hopeless  resistance,  the  lives 
of  the  brave  men  who  had  been  entrusted  to  his  care  by  his 
master.f    The  truth  is,  that  the  judgment  of  the  brilliant 
and  adventurous  Frenchman  was  biassed  by  his  inclinations. 
He  and  his  companions  were  sick  of  Ireland.     They  were 
zeadj  to  face  death  with  courage,  nay,  with  gaiety,  on  a  field 
of  battle.     But  the  dull,  squalid,  barbarous  life,  which  they 
had  now  been  leading  during  several  months,  was  more  than 
tliey  could  bear.     They  were  as  much  out  of  the  pale  of  the 
drfliaed  world  as  if  they  had  been  banished  to  Dahomy  or 
Spitsbergen.     The  climate  affected  their  health  and  spirits. 
In  that  unhappy  coxmtry,  wasted  by  years  of  predatory  war, 
hoBpitaliiy  could  offer  Uttle  more  than  a  couch  of  straw,  a 
faiemsher  of  meat  half  raw  and  half  burned,  and  a  draught  of 
•our  milk.    A  crust  of  bread,  a  pint  of  wine,  could  hardly  be 
poxchased  for  money.    A  year  of  such  hardships  seemed  a 
century  to  men  who  had  always  been  accustomed  to  carry 
with  ihem  to  the  camp  the  luxiuies  of  Paris,  soft  bedding, 

•  XU7  to  William,  Aug.  ^.  4£^        t  M««iri«  Excidinm;  ^  Geogbe- 
smum,  »      -o    17    tf«pt.u    pjQ.   L,fg  Qf  James,  ii.  420.;  London 

^•W.  Garettc,  Aug.  14.  1690. 
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CHAP,  ricli  tapestiy,  sideboards  of  plate,  hampers  of  Champagne, 
.  ^^y^  .  opera  dancers,  cooks,  and  musicians.  Better  to  be  a  prisoner 
in  the  Bastille,  better  to  be  a  recluse  at  La  Trappe,  than  to 
be  generalissimo  of  the  half  naked  savages  who  burrowed 
in  the  dreary  swamps  of  Munster.  Any  plea  was  welcome 
which  would  serve  as  an  excuse  for  returning  from  that 
miserable  exile  to  the  land  of  cornfields  and  vineyards,  of 
gilded  coaches  and  laced  cravats,  of  ballrooms  and  theatres.* 
The  Irish  Very  different  was  the  feeling  of  the  children  of  the  soil, 
d"? "^di"  ^®  island,  which  to  French  courtiers  was  a  disconsolate 
IJmerick.  place  of  banishment,  was  the  Irishman's  home.  There  were 
collected  all  the  objects  of  his  love  and  of  his  ambition ;  and 
there  he  hoped  that  his  dust  would  one  day  mingle  wiih  the 
dust  of  his  fathers.  To  him  even  the  heaven  dark  with  the 
vapours  of  the  ocean,  the  wildernesses  of  black  rushes  and 
stagnant  water,  the  mud  cabins  where  the  peasants  and  the 
swine  shared  their  meal  of  roots,  had  a  charm  which  wa^ 
wanting  to  the  sunny  skies,  the  cultured  fields,  and  the 
stately  mansions  of  the  Seine.  He  could  imagine  no  fairer 
spot  than  his  country,  if  only  his  country  could  be  freed  from 
the  tyranny  of  the  Saxons ;  and  all  hope  that  his  country 
would  be  fireed  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Saxons  must  be 
abandoned  if  Limerick  were  surrendered. 

The  conduct  of  the  Lrish  during  the  last  two  months  had 
sunk  their  military  reputation  to  the  lowest  point.  They 
had,  with  the  exception  of  some  gallant  regiments  of  cavalry, 
fled  disgracefully  at  the  Boyne,  and  had  thus  incurred  the 
bitter  contempt  both  of  their  enemies  and  of  their  allies.  The 
EngUsh  who  were  at  Saint  Germains  never  spoke  of  the 
Lrish  but  as  a  people  of  dastards  and  traitors.t  The  French 
were  so  much  exasperated  against  the  unfortunate  nation, 
that  Lrish  merchants,  who  had  been  many  years  settled  at 
Paris  and  Bordeaux,  durst  not  walk  the  streets  for  fear  of 
being  insulted  by  the  populace.J     So  strong  was  the  preju- 

*  The  impatience  of  Lanzun  and  his  riqae  posse.**   Asimo  is  Lanzun,  and  Cj- 

countiymen  to  get  avay  from  Ireland  is  prus  Ireland. 

mentioned  in  a  letter  of  Oct.  21.  1690,        f  "Paaci  illi  ex  Cilicibus  anlicis,  qni 

quoted  in  the  Memoirs  of  James,  ii.  421.  com  regina  in  Syria  commor:intc  reman- 

*' Asimo,"  says  Colonel  Kelly,  the  author  serant,  ....  non  cessabant  unirorsnm 

of  the  MacarisB  Eiddium,  **diutumam  nationcm  foede  tmducere,  et  in^stis  in- 

absentiam  tam  vgre  molesteque  ferebat  8up<*r  cunvitiis  lacemre,  pavidos  et  ni:ilt>- 

ut  bellum  in  Cypro  protrahi  continua-  fidus  proditores  ac  mortalium  cun>c*'l<>r.i- 

xique  ipso  ei  auditu  aoerbissimum  esset.  tinsimofl  publice  appellando.** — 3r.toan:f 

Nee  incredibile  est  ducum  in  iliius  oxer-  Exeidium.     The  Cilicians  are  the  Kii- 

dta  nonnnllos,   potissimum  qui   patrii  glish.    Syria  is  France, 
coali  dulcedinem    impatientiiis  suspira-         X  **  Tantainfamiatamopomnoartificio 

Imnt,  sibi  persuAHisse  desperalas  Cypn  et  subtili  comniento  in  Titles   8piirs«. 

iiiiiis  humana  ope  defend!  sustcula-  lam  coustantibus  dr  Cypriuruni  |H'rti(ba 
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dice,  that  absurd  stories  were  invented  to  explain  the  intre-  CHAP, 
pidity  with  which  the  horse  had  fought.  It  was  said  that  .  ^y^-  . 
the  troopers  were  not  men  of  Celtic  blood,  but  descendants 
of  the  old  English  of  the  pale.^  It  was  also  said  that  they 
had  been  intoxicated  with  brandy  just  before  the  battle.f 
Yet  nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that  they  must  have 
been  generally  of  Irish  race ;  nor  did  the  steady  valour  which 
they  displayed  in  a  long  and  almost  hopeless  conflict  against 
great  odds  bear  any  resemblance  to  the  fury  of  a  coward 
maddened  by  strong  drink  into  momentary  hardihood.  Even 
in  the  infisuitry,  undisciplined  and  disorganised  as  it  was, 
there  was  much  spirit,  ^ough  little  firmness.  Fits  of  en- 
thusiasm and  fits  of  faintheartedness  succeeded  each  other. 
The  same  battalion  which  at  one  time  threw  away  its  arms 
in  a  panic  and  shrieked  for  quarter,  would  on  another  oc- 
casion fight  valiantly.  On  the  day  of  the  Boyne  the  courage 
of  the  ill  trained  and  ill  commanded  kernes  had  ebbed  to  the 
lowest  point.  When  they  had  rallied  at  Limerick,  their 
blood  was  up.  Patriotism,  fanaticism,  shame,  revenge,  des- 
pair, had  raised  them  above  themselves.  With  one  voice 
officers  and  men  insisted  that  the  city  should  be  defended  to 
the  last.  At  the  head  of  those  who  were  for  resisting  was 
the  brave  Sarsfield ;  and  his  exhortations  di£bsed  through  all 
ranks  a  spirit  resembling  his  own.  To  save  his  country  was 
beyond  his  power.  All  that  he  could  do  was  to  prolong  her 
last  agony  through  one  bloody  and  disastrous  year.| 

!I^n:t5onnel  was  altogether  incompetent  to  decide  the  ques-  Tyrconnel 
tion  on  which  the  French  and  the  Irish  differed.    The  only  ^  J^j?**^ 
military  qualities  that  he  had  ever  possessed  were  personal  LimerickT 
bravery  and  skill  in  the  use  of  the  sword.     These  qualities 
had  once  enabled  him  to  frighten  away  rivals  from  the  doors 
of  his  mistresses,  and  to  play  the  Hector  at  cockpits  and  hazard 
tablea.     But  more  was  necessary  to  enable  him  to  form  an 
opmxm  as  to  the  possibility  of  defending  Limerick.    He 
would  probably,  had  his  temper  been  as  hot  as  in  the  days 
when  he  diced  with  Grammont  and  threatened  to  cut  the 

■tqvft  omnobrio  mmoribus,  toUm  qua  f  Story  ;  Dumont  MS. 

late  cit»  Djrnam  ita  perrasit,  nt  merca-  \  Maoirie  Exddinm.    Boisseleau  re- 

CTprii,   ....  propter  inufltam  marked  the  ebb  and  flow  of  courage 

deaecna,    intra   domorum    septa  among  the  Irish.    I  have  quoted  one  of 

n  nunquam  prodire  auderent ;  tanto  his  letters  to  his  wife.    It  is  but  just  to 

odio  popnliu  in  universum  ezar-  ^uote  another.  "  Nos  Irlandois  n'aroient 

— MaauMB  Excidium.  jamais  yu  le  feu ;  et  cela  les  a  surpris. 

*  I  havB  aaen  thii  assertion  in  a  eon*  Presentement,  ils  sout  si  f&ches  de  n'aroir 

■noffuj  pamphlet  of  which  I  cannot  pas  fait  leur  devoir  que  je  suis  bien  per- 

eollaei  the  title.  suad^  qu'ils  feront  mieux  pour  raTenix.** 

TOIto  III.  T 
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OHAP.  old  Duke  of  Ormond's  throat,  have  voted  for  running  any 
.^y^'  .  risk  however  desperate.  But  age,  pain,  and  sickness  had 
left  little  of  the  ranting,  buU jing,  fighting  Dick  Talbot  of  the 
Bestoration.  He  had  sunk  into  deep  despondency.  He  was 
incapable  of  strenuous  exertion.  The  French  officers  pro- 
nounced him  utterly  ignorant  of  the  art  of  war.  They  had 
observed  that  at  the  Boyne  he  had  seemed  to  be  stupified, 
unable  to  give  directions  himself,  unable  even  to  make  up 
his  mind  about  the  suggestions  which  were  offered  by  others.^ 
The  disasters  which  had  since  followed  one  another  in  rapid 
succession  were  not  likely  to  restore  the  tone  of  a  mind  so 
pitiably  unnerved.  His  wife  was  abeady  in  France  with  the 
little  which  remained  of  his  once  ample  fortune :  his  own 
wish  was  to  follow  her  thither ;  his  voice  was  therefore  given 
for  abandoning  the  city. 
Limerick  At  last  a  Compromise  was  made.  Lauzun  and  Tyrconnel, 
W^he^Lrish  ^^*^  ^^  French  troops,  retired  to  Galway.  The  great  body 
atone.  of  the  native  army,  about  twenty  thousand  strong,  remained 
at  Limerick.  The  chief  command  there  was  entrusted  to 
Boisseleau,  who  understood  the  character  of  the  Irish  better, 
and  consequently  judged  them  more  favourably,  than  any  of 
his  countrymen.  In  general,  the  French  captains  spoke  of 
their  unfortunate  allies  with  boundless  contempt  and  abhor- 
rence, and  thus  made  themselves  as  hatefiil  as  the  English.f 
Lauzun  and  Tyrconnel  had  scarcely  departed  when  the 
advanced  guard  of  William's  army  came  in  sight.  Soon 
the  King  himself,  accompanied  by  Auverquerque  and  Ginkell, 
and  escorted  by  three  hundred  horse,  rode  forward  to  ex- 
amine the  fortifications.  The  city,  then  the  second  in  Ire- 
land, though  less  altered  since  that  time  than  most  large 
cities  in  the  British  isles,  has  undergone  a  great  change. 
The  new  town  did  not  then  exist.  The  ground  now  covered 
by  those  smooth  and  broad  pavements,  those  neat  gardens, 
those  stately  shops  fiaming  with  red  brick,  and  gay  with 
shawls  and  china,  was  then  an  open  meadow  lying  without 
the  walls.     The  city  consisted  of  two  parts,  which  had  been 

*  La  Hoguettxs  writing  to  Louvois  dans  toate  la  jonznie  du  lendemain,  il 

from  Limerick,  ^J^^  1690,  says  of  Tyr-  parut  a  tout  le  monde  dans  unc  si  grand© 

connel :  "  II  a  d'ailleura  trop  pen  de  con-  lethargic  qu'il  ^toit  incapable  do  prendre 

nois-sance  des  choses  de  notre  metier.    II  ^^J^JJ^^  JS^»  quelque  chose    quon  lui 

the  Irish :  "  lis 

^      ^ ^ nous  ^rger  pap 

je  me  crois  ob'ligi'  do  vous  dire  que  dis  l*antipathie  qu'iU  ont  pour  nous.  Cest 
U  moment  ou  les  ennemis  parurent  sup  ^  nation  du  monde  la  plus  brutale.  et 
i#  hard  de  la  riviere  le  premier  jour,  et    Q»"  *  1©  moins  d'humamte.   Aug.  JJ.  leOO. 
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designated  during  seyeral  centuries  as  the  English  and  the  CHAP. 
Trish  town.  The  English  town  stands  on  an  island  sur-  _  ,  '  ^ 
rounded  by  the  Shannon,  and  consists  of  a  knot  of  antique 
houses  with  gable  ends,  crowding  thick  round  a  venerable 
cathedral.  The  aspect  of  the  streets  is  such  that  a  traveller 
who  wanders  through  them  may  easily  fancy  himself  in  Nor- 
mandy or  Flanders.  Not  feir  from  the  cathedral,  an  ancient 
castle  overgrown  with  weeds  and  ivy  looks  down  on  the  river. 
A  narrow  and  rapid  stream,  over  which,  in  1690,  there  was 
only  a  single  bridge,  divides  the  English  town  from  the 
quarter  anciently  occupied  by  the  hovels  of  the  native  popu- 
lation. The  view  from  the  top  of  the  cathedral  now  extends 
many  miles  over  a  level  expanse  of  rich  mould,  through 
whiidi  the  greatest  of  Irish  rivers  winds  between  artificial 
banks.  But  in  the  seventeenth  century  those  banks  had  not 
been  constructed ;  and  that  wide  plain,  of  which  the  grass, 
verdant  even  beyond  the  verdure  of  Munster,  now  feeds  some 
of  the  finest  cattle  in  Europe,  was  then  almost  always  a 
imursh  and  often  a  lake.^ 

When  it  was  known  that  the  French  troops  had  quitted 
Limerick,  and  that  the  Irish  only  remained,  the  general  ex- 
pectation in  the  English  camp  was  that  the  city  would  be  an 
easy  conque8t.t  Nor  was  that  expectation  unreasonable :  for 
even  Sarsfield  desponded.  One  chance,  in  his  opinion,  there 
still  was.  William  had  brought  with  him  none  but  small 
guns.  Several  large  pieces  of  ordnance,  a  great  quantity  of 
provisions  and  ammimition,  and  a  bridge  of  tin  boats,  which  in 
the  watery  plain  of  the  Shannon  was  frequently  needed,  were 
slowly  foUowing  from  Cashel.  If  the  guns  and  gunpowder 
could  be  intercepted  and  destroyed,  there  might  be  some  hope. 
If  not,  all  was  lost ;  and  the  best  thing  that  a  brave  and  high- 
spirited  Irish  gentleman  could  do  was  to  forget  the  country 
which  he  had  in  vain  tried  to  defend,  and  to  seek  in  some 
foreign  land  a  home  or  a  grave. 

A  few  hours,  therefore,  after  the  English  tents  had  been  Sarsfield 
pitched  before  Limerick,  Sarsfield  set  forth,  under  cover  of  ^^^^ 
the  night,  with  a  strong  body  of  horse  and  dragoons.     He  lisU  ar- 
took  the  road  to  Killaloe,  and  crossed  the  Shannon  there.  ^*^^^'')- 
Doling  the  day  he  lurked  with  his  band  in  a  wild  mountain 
tract  named  trom.  the  silver  mines  which  it  contains.     Those 
mines  had  many  years  before  been  worked  by  English  pro- 

*  fltoij ;  Aoooont  of  the  Cities  in  Ire-    nirious   old  ninps  of  Limerick  in  tba 
had  tint  an  still  possessed  by  the  Forces    liritish  Museum. 
«f  Xing  JuBCt,  1690.    There  arv  some        f  Story ;  Bumont  MS. 
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CHAP,  prietors,  with  the  help  of  engineers  and  labonrers  imported 
■  _^y^'  ^  fix)m  the  Continent.  But,  in  the  rebellion  of  1641,  the  abo- 
riginal population  had  destroyed  the  works  and  massacred 
the  workmen ;  nor  had  the  devastation  then  committed  been 
since  repaired.  In  this  desolate  region  Sarsfield  found  no 
lack  of  scouts  or  of  guides  :  for  all  the  peasantry  of  Munster 
were  zealous  on  his  side.  He  learned  in  the  evening  that  the 
detachment  which  guarded  the  English  artillery  had  halted 
for  the  night,  seven  miles  from  William's  camp,  on  a  pleasant 
carpet  of  green  turf,  and  under  the  ruined  walls  of  an  old 
castle;  that  officers  and  men  seemed  to  think  themselves 
perfectly  secure;  that  the  beasts  had  been  turned  loose  to 
graze,  and  that  even  the  sentinels  were  dozing.  When  it  was 
dark  the  Irish  horsemen  quitted  their  hidingplace,  and  were 
conducted  by  the  people  of  the  country  to  the  spot  where  the 
escort  lay  sleeping  round  the  guns.  The  surprise  was  com- 
plete. Some  of  the  EngUsh  sprang  to  their  arms  and  made 
an  attempt  to  resist,  but  in  vain.  About  sirty  fell.  One  only 
was  taken  alive.  The  rest  fled.  The  victorious  Irish  made 
a  huge  pile  of  waggons  and  pieces  of  cannon.  Every  gun  was 
stuffed  with  powder,  and  fixed  with  its  mouth  in  the  ground; 
and  the  whole  mass  was  blown  up.  The  solitary  prisoner,  a 
lieutenant,  was  treated  with  great  civility  by  Sarsfield.  "  If 
I  had  failed  in  this  attempt,''  said  the  gallant  Irishman,  ^^  I 
should  have  been  off  to  France."* 

Intelligence  had  been  carried  to  William's  headquarters 
that  Sarsfield  had  stolen  out  of  Limerick  and  was  ranging  the 
country.  The  King  guessed  the  design  of  his  brave  enemy, 
and  sent  five  hundred  horse  to  protect  the  guns.  Unhappily 
there  was  some  delay,  which  the  EngUsh,  always  disposed  to 
believe  the  worst  of  the  Dutch  courtiers,  attributed  to  the 
negligence  or  perverseness  of  Portland.  At  one  in  the  morn- 
ing the  detachment  set  out,  but  had  scarcely  left  the  camp 
when  a  blaze  like  lightning  and  a  crash  like  thunder  an- 
nounced to  the  wide  plain  of  the  Shannon  that  all  was  over.f 

Sarsfield  had  long  been  the  favourite  of  his  coimtrymen  ; 
and  this  most  seasonable  exploit,  judiciously  planned  and  vigor- 
ously executed,  raised  him  still  higher  in  their  estimation. 
Their  spirits  rose;  and  the  besiegers  began  to  lose  heart. 
William  did  his  best  to  repair  his  loss.  Two  of  the  guns 
which  had  been  blown  up  were  found  to  be  still  serviceable. 
Two  more  were  sent  for  from  Waterford.     Batteries  were  con- 

*  Stoxy;  James,  ii.  416.;  Burnet,  ii.  58.;  Dumon:  MS. 

t  Slorf ;  Dumoixx.  MS. 
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stracted  of  small  field  pieces,  which,  though  they  might  have     CHAP, 
been  useless  against  one  of  the  fortresses  of  Hainanlt  or    _^y^*_  - 
Brabant,  made  some  impression  on  the  feeble  defences  of 
Limerick.     Several  outworks  were  carried  by  storm ;  and  a 
breach  in  the  rampart  of  the  city  began  to  appear. 

During  these  operations,  the  English  army  was  astonished  ^^T^  ^ 
and  amused  by  an  incident,  which  produced  indeed  no  very  ODonnel 
important  consequences,  but  which  illustrates  in  the  most  ^j^  !*"»*- 
striking  n-anner  the  real  nature  of  Irish  Jacobitism.  In  the 
first  rank  of  those  great  Celtic  houses,  which,  down  to  the 
close  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  bore  rule  in  Ulster,  were  the 
0*Donnels.  The  head  of  that  house  had  yielded  to  the  skiU 
and  energy  of  Mountjoy,  had  kissed  the  hand  of  James  the 
Rrst,  and  had  consented  to  exchange  the  rude  independence 
of  a  i>etty  prince  for  an  eminently  honourable  place  among 
British  subjects.  During  a  short  time  the  vanquished  chief 
held  the  rank  of  an  Earl,  and  was  the  landlord  of  an  immense 
domain  of  which  he  had  once  been  the  sovereign.  But  soon 
he  began  to  suspect  the  government  of  plotting  against  him, 
and,  in  revenge  or  in  selfdefence,  plotted  against  the  govern- 
ment. His  schemes  failed :  he  fled  to  the  Continent :  his  title 
and  his  estates  were  forfeited ;  and  an  Anglosaxon  colony 
was  planted  in  the  territory  which  he  had  governed.  He 
meanwhile  took  refuge  at  the  court  of  Spain.  Between  that 
court  and  the  aboriginal  Irish  there  had,  during  the  long  con- 
test between  Philip  and  Elizabeth,  been  a  close  connection. 
The  exiled  chieftain  was  welcomed  at  Madrid  as  a  good 
Catholic  flying  fi*om  heretical  persecutors.  His  illustrious  de- 
scent and  princely  dignity,  which  to  the  English  were  subjects 
of  ridicule,  secured  to  him  the  respect  of  theCastilian  grandees. 
His  honours  were  inherited  by  a  succession  of  banished  men 
who  lived  and  died  far  from  the  land  ^\rhere  the  memory  of 
iheir  fiunily  was  fondly  cherished  by  a  rude  peasantry,  and 
was  kept  fresh  by  the  songs  of  minstrels  and  the  tales  of 
begging  finars.  At  length,  in  the  eighty-third  year  of  the 
exile  of  this  ancient  dynasty,  it  was  known  over  all  Europe 
that  the  Irish  were  again  in  arms  for  their  independence. 
Baldearg  O'Donnel,  who  called  himself  the  O'Domiel,  a  title 
fiur  prouder,  in  the  estimation  of  his  race,  than  any  marquisate 
or  dukedom,  had  been  bred  in  Spain,  and  was  in  the  service 
of  the  Spanish  government.  He  requested  the  permission  of 
that  government  to  repair  to  Ireland;  but  the  House  of 
Austria  was  now  closely  leagued  with  England ;  and  the  per- 
nussum  was  refused.    The  O'Donnel  made  liis  escape^andV^^ 
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CHAP,     a  circnitous  route,  in  the  course  of  whicli  he  visited  Turkey, 
anived  at  Kinsale  a  few  days  after  James  had  sailed  thence 


for  France.  The  effect  produced  on  the  native  population  by 
the  arrival  of  this  solitary  wanderer  was  marvellous.  Since 
Ulster  had  been  reconquered  by  the  Englishry,  great  multi- 
tudes of  the  Irish  inhabitants  of  that  province  had  migrated 
southward,  and  were  now  leading  a  vagrant  life  in  Connaught 
and  Munster.  These  men,  accustomed  from  their  infancy  to 
hear  of  the  good  old  times,  when  the  O'Donnel,  solemnly  in- 
augurated on  the  rock  of  Eilmacrenan  by  the  successor  ol 
Saint  Columb,  governed  the  mountains  of  Donegal  in  defiance 
of  the  strangers  of  the  pale,  flocked  to  the  standard  of  the 
restored  exile.  He  was  soon  at  the  head  of  seven  or  eight 
thousand  Bapparees,  or,  to  use  the  name  peculiar  to  Ulster, 
Creaghts ;  and  his  followers  adhered  to  him  with  a  loyalty 
very  different  from  the  languid  sentiment  which  the  Saxon 
James  had  been  able  to  inspire.  Priests  and  even  Bishops 
swelled  the  train  of  the  adventurer.  He  was  so  much  elated 
by  his  reception  that  he  sent  agents  to  France,  who  assured 
the  ministers  of  Lewis  that  the  O'Donnel  would,  if  famished 
with  arms  and  ammimition,  bring  into  the  field  thirty  thou- 
sand Celts  from  Ulster,  and  that  the  Celts  of  Ulster  would  be 
found  far  superior  in  every  military  quality  to  those  of  Lein- 
ster,  Munster,  and  Connaught.  No  expression  used  by  Bal- 
dearg  indicated  that  he  considered  himself  as  a  subject.  His 
notion  evidently  was  that  the  House  of  O'Donnel  was  as 
truly  and  as  indefeasibly  royal  as  the  House  of  Stuart ;  and 
not  a  few  of  his  countrymen  were  of  the  same  mind.  He 
made  a  pompous  entrance  into  Limerick ;  and  his  appearance 
there  raised  the  hopes  of  the  garrison  to  a  strange  pitch. 
Numerous  prophecies  were  recollected  or  invented.  An 
O'Donnel  with  a  red  mark  was  to  be  the  deliverer  of  his 
country;  and  Baldearg  meant  a  red  mark.  An  O'Donnel 
was  to  gain  a  great  battle  over  the  English  near  Limerick ; 
and  at  Limerick  the  O'Donnel  and  the  English  were  now 
brought  face  to  face.* 
The  be-  While  these  predictions  were  eagerly  repeated  by  the  de- 

slXrfrora  f''^^^^^  ^^  *^®  ^^^Jy  ®^  presages,  grounded,  not  on  barbarous 
the  rains,     oracles,  but  ou   grave  military  reasons,  began   to   disturb 

♦  See  tlie  account  of  the  O'Donnels  in  See  also  Story's  Impartial  Histon';  Ma- 
Sir  William  Botham's  Irish  Antiquarian  cari»  Excidium,  and  3Ir.  0'CaIlaghan*s 
Researches.  It  is  strange  that  he  makes  note ;  Life  of  James,  ii.  434. ;  the  Letter 
no  mention  of  Baldearg,  whoso  appear-  of  O'Donnel  to  Avaux,  and  the  Memorial 
auce  in  In'Iand  is  the  most  extraordinary  entitled,  **  Mcmoir«>duunve  parun  homme 
event  in  the  whol«  history  of  the  noe.  da  Comte  O'Donnel  a  M.  D'Ayaux."* 
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William  and  his  most  experienced  officers.  The  blow  struck  CHAP. 
by  Sarsfield  had  told :  the  artillery  had  been  long  in  doing  .  )  _- 
its  work :  that  work  was  even  now  very  imperfectly  done : 
the  stock  of  powder  had  begun  to  run  low :  the  autumnal 
rain  had  begun  to  fall.  The  soldiers  in  the  trenches  were  up 
to  their  knees  in  mire.  No  precaution  was  neglected :  but, 
though  drains  were  dug  to  carry  off  the  water,  and  though 
pewter  basins  of  usquebaugh  and  brandy  blazed  all  night  in 
the  tents,  cases  of  fever  had  already  occurred ;  and  it  might 
well  be  apprehended  that,  if  the  army  remained  but  a  few 
days  longer  on  that  swampy  soil,  there  would  be  a  pestilence 
more  terrible  than  that  which  had  raged  twelve  months  before 
tinder  the  walls  of  Dundalk.t  A  council  of  war  was  held. 
It  was  determined  to  make  one  great  effort,  and,  if  that  effort 
fidled,  to  raise  the  siege. 

On  the  twenty-seventh  of  August,  at  three  in  the  afternoon,  Un«ucccs»- 
1^  signal  was  given.  Tive  hundred  grenadiers  rushed  from  ^^^^^' 
the  English  trenches  to  the  counterscarp,  fired  their  pieces  rick.  The 
and  threw  their  grenades.  The  Irish  fled  into  the  tovm,  and  ^^^ 
were  followed  by  the  assailants,  who,  in  the  excitement  of 
Yictory,  did  not  wait  for  orders.  Then  began  a  terrible  street 
fight.  The  Irish,  as  soon  as  they  had  recovered  from  their 
smprise,  stood  resolutely  to  their  arms ;  and  the  English 
grenadiers,  overwhehned  by  numbers,  were,  witli  great  loss, 
driven  back  to  the  counterscarp.  There  the  struggle  was 
long  and  desperate.  When  indeed  was  the  Boman  Catholic 
Celt  to  fight  if  he  did  not  fight  on  that  day?  The  very 
women  of  Limerick  mingled  in  the  combat,  stood  firmly 
under  the  hottest  fire,  and  flung  stones  and  broken  bottles  at 
the  enemy.  In  the  moment  when  the  conflict  was  fiercest  a 
mine  exploded,  and  hurled  a  fine  German  battalion  into  the 
air.  During  four  hours  the  carnage  and  uproar  continued. 
The  thick  cloud  which  rose  from  the  breach  streamed  out  on 
the  wind  for  many  miles,  and  disappeared  behind  the  hills  of 
dare.  Late  in  the  evening  the  besiegers  retired  slowly  and 
sullenly  to  their  camp.  Their  hope  was  that  a  second  attack 
would  be  made  on  the  morrow;  and  the  soldiers  vowed  to 
hare  the  town  or  die.  But  the  powder  was  now  almost  ex- 
hausted: the  rain  fell  in  torrents:  the  gloomy  masses  of 
ekmd  which  came  up  from  the  south  west  threatened  a  havoc 

*  The  Tetder  will  remember  Corporal  he  was  constantly  listening  to  the  talk 

Triai't  aqpUnation  of  radical  heat  and  of  old  soldiers  who  had  served  under 

mdicil  moistore.    Sterne  is  an  authority  King  William,  and  has  used  their  stories 

att  to  be  despised  on   those  subjects,  like  a  man  of  true  genios. 
Bb  bogrlMod  was  passed  in  barracks; 
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^^^.  more  terrible  than  that  of  the  sword  ;  and  there  was  reason 
^ — , — '  to  fear  that  the  roads,  which  were  ab^ady  deep  in  mud, 
would  soon  be  in  such  a  state  that  no  wheeled  carriage  could 
be  dragged  through  them.  The  King  determined  to  raise 
the  siege,  and  to  move  his  troops  to  a  healthier  region.  He 
had  in  truth  staid  long  enough :  for  it  was  with  great  diffi- 
culty that  his  guns  and  waggons  were  tugged  away  by  long 
teams  of  oxen.* 

The  history  of  the  first  siege  of  Limerick  bears,  in  some 
respects,  a  remarkable  analogy  to  the  history  of  the  siege  of 
Londonderry.  The  southern  city  was,  like  the  northern  city, 
the  last  asylum  of  a  Church  and  of  a  nation.  Both  places 
were  crowded  by  fugitives  from  all  parts  of  Ireland.  Both 
places  appeared  to  men  who  had  made  a  regular  study  of  the 
art  of  war  incapable  of  resisting  an  enemy.  Both  were,  in 
the  moment  of  extreme  danger,  abandoned  by  those  com- 
manders who  should  have  defended  them.  Lauzun  and 
Tyrconnel  deserted  Limerick  as  Cimningham  and  Lundy  had 
deserted  Londonderry.  In  both  cases,  religious  and  patriotic 
enthusiasm  struggled  unassisted  against  great  odds  ;  and,  in 
both  cases,  religious  and  patriotic  enthusiasm  did  what  veteran 
warriors  had  pronounced  it  absurd  to  attempt. 
Tyroon-  It  was  with  no  pleasurable  emotions  that  Lauzun   and 

Lftu^  Tyrconnel  learned  at  Galway  the  fortunate  issue  of  the  con- 
to  France,  flict  in  which  they  had  refused  to  take  a  part.  They  were 
weary  of  Ireland :  they  were  apprehensive  that  their  conduct 
might  be  unfevourably  represented  in  France  :  they  therefore 
determined  to  be  beforehand  with  their  accusers,  and  took 
ship  together  for  the  Continent. 

Tyrconnel,  before  he  departed,  delegated  his  civil  authority 
to  one  council,  and  his  military  authority  to  another.  The 
young  Duke  of  Berwick  was  declared  Commander  in  Chief  : 
but  this  dignity  was  merely  nominal.  Sarsfield,  imdoubtedly 
the  first  of  Irish  soldiers,  was  placed  last  in  the  list  of  the 

♦  Story;  William  to  Waldeck,  Sept  «•  The  rain  which  had  already  fallen  ha-l 

22.    1690;    London    Gazette,    Sept.   4.  softened  the  ways.  .  .  .  This  waa  oni* 

Berwick  assorts   that   when  the   siege  main  reason  for  raising  the  siege:  for, 

was  raised  not  a  drop  of  rain  had  fallen  if  we  had  not,  granting  the  weather  to 

daring  a  month,  that  none  foil  during  continue  bad,  we  must  cither  have  taken 

the  followiiiff  throe  wroks.  and  thatWil-  the  town,  or  of  necessity  have  lost  our 

liam  protendcnl  that  the  Weather  was  wet  cannon."     Dumont,  another  eyowitneais. 

merely  to  hido  the  shame  of  Iiis  defeat,  says  that   K-fore  the  siege  was  raise<l 

Storj'.'who  was  on  the  spot,  says,  "It  the  rains  had  l)een  most  vioK-nt;  tliat 

was'clouily  all  aUmt,  and  rained  very  the  Shannon  was  swollen;  that  the  earth 

fast,  so  tliat  every  lK>«ly  In'gan  to  drea»l  was  Roaketl;  that  the  horses  could  not 

the   consequences    of    it;"    and  again,  keep  their  feet. 
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councillors  to  whom  the  conduct  of  the  war  was  entrusted ;     CHAP, 
and  some  believed  that  he  would  not  have  been  in  the  list  at  .  ^y^'  ^ 
all,  had  not  the  Viceroy  feared  that  the  omission  of  so  popular 
a  name  might  produce  a  mutiny. 

William  meanwhile  proceeded  to  Waterford,  and  sailed  William 
thence  for  England.  Before  he  embarked,  he  entrusted  the  S^^'^Sttii* 
government  of  Ireland  to  three  Lords  Justices.  Henry 
Sidney,  now  Viscount  Sidney,  stood  first  in  the  commission ; 
and  with  him  were  joined  Coningsby  and  Sir  Charles  Porter. 
Porter  had  formerly  held  the  Great  Seal  of  the  kingdom, 
had,  merely  because  he  was  a  Protestant,  been  deprived  of  it 
by  James,  and  had  now  received  it  again  from  the  hand  of 
William. 

On  the  sixth  of  September  the  King,  after  a  voyage  of  Reception 
twenty-four  hours,  landed  at  Bristol.  Thence  he  traveUed  to  ?^  En  *" 
London,  stopping  by  the  road  at  the  mansions  of  some  great  land. 
lords ;  and  it  was  remarked  that  all  those  who  were  thus 
honoured  were  Tories.  He  was  entertained  one  day  at  Bad- 
minton by  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  who  was  supposed  to  have 
brought  himself  with  great  difficulty  to  take  the  oaths,  and 
on  a  subsequent  day  at  a  large  house  near  Marlborough, 
which,  in  our  own  time,  before  the  great  revolution  produced 
by  railways,  was  renowned  as  one  of  the  best  inns  in  Eng- 
land, but  which,  in  the  seventeenth  centurj",  was  a  seat  of 
the  Duke  of  Somerset.  William  was  everywhere  received 
with  marks  of  respect  and  joy.  His  campaign  indeed  had 
not  ended  quite  so  prosperously  as  it  had  begun :  but  on  the 
whole  his  success  had  been  great  beyond  expectation,  and 
had  folly  vindicated  the  wisdom  of  his  resolution  to  com- 
mand his  army  in  person.  The  sack  of  Teignmouth  too  was 
fresh  in  the  minds  of  Englishmen,  and  had  for  a  time  recon- 
ciled all  but  the  most  fanatical  Jacobites  to  each  other  and  to 
the  throne.  The  magistracy  and  clergy  of  the  capital  re- 
paired to  Kensington  with  thanks  and  congratulations.  The 
people  rang  bells  and  kindled  bonfires.  For  the  Pope,  whom 
good  Protestants  had  been  accustomed  to  immolate,  the 
French  King  was  on  this  occasion  substituted,  probably  by 
way  of  retaliation  for  the  insults  which  had  been  oflFered  to 
the  effigy  of  William  by  the  Parisian  populace.  A  waxen 
figme,  which  was  doubtless  a  hideous  caricature  of  the  most 
gxaceftil  and  majestic  of  princes,  was  dragged  about  West- 
minster in  a  cjiariot.  Above  was  inscribed,  in  large  letters, 
^  Lewis  the  greatest  tyrant  of  fourteen."    After  the  proces- 
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CHAP,  sion,  the  image  was  committed  to  the  flames^  amidst  loud 
-  ^^'  -  huzzas,  in  the  middle  of  Covent  Garden.* 
Expedition  When  William  arrived  in  London,  the  expedition  destined 
&>^  f  ^^^  Cork  was  ready  to  sale  fix)m  Portsmouth;  and  Marl- 
Irdand.  borough  had  been  some  time  on  board  waiting  for  a  &ir 
wind.  He  was  accompanied  bj  Grafton.  This  young  man 
had  been,  immediately  after  the  departure  of  James,  and 
while  the  throne  was  still  vacant,  named  by  William  Colonel 
of  the  First  Begiment  of  Foot  Guards.  The  Bevolution  had 
scarcely  been  consummated,  when  signs  of  disaffection  began 
to  appear  in  that  regiment,  the  most  important,  both  because 
of  its  peculiar  duties  and  because  of  its  numerical  strength, 
of  all  the  regiments  in  the  army.  It  was  thought  that  the 
Colonel  had  not  put  this  bad  spirit  down  with  a  sufficiently 
firm  hand.  He  was  known  not  to  be  perfectly  satisfied  with 
the  new  arrangement ;  he  had  voted  for  a  Begency ;  and  it 
was  rumoured,  perhaps  without  reason,  that  he  had  dealings 
with  Saint  Grermains.  The  honourable  and  lucrative  com- 
mand to  which  he  had  just  been  appointed  was  taken  from 
him.t  Though  severely  mortified,  he  behaved  like  a  man  of 
sense  and  spirit.  Bent  on  proving  that  he  had  been  wrong- 
Ailly  suspected,  and  animated  by  an  honourable  ambition  to 
distinguish  himself  in  his  profession,  he  obtained  permission 
to  serve  as  a  volunteer  under  Marlborough  in  Ireland. 

At  length,  on  the  eighteenth  of  September,  the  wind 
changed.  The  fleet  stood  out  to  sea,  and,  on  the  twenty- 
first,  appeared  before  the  harbour  of  Cork.  The  troops 
landed,  and  were  speedily  joined  by  the  Duke  of  Wuitem- 
berg,  with  several  regiments,  Dutch,  Danish,  and  French, 
detached  from  the  army  which  had  lately  besieged  Limerick. 
T}ie  Duke  immediately  put  forward  a  claim  which,  if  the 
English  general  had  not  been  a  man  of  excellent  judgment 
and  temper,  might  have  been  fatal  to  the  expedition.  His 
Highness  contended  that,  as  a  prince  of  a  sovereign  house, 
he  was  entitled  to  command  in  chief.  Marlborough  calmly 
and  politely  showed  that  the  pretence  was  unreasonable.  A 
dispute  foUowed,  in  which  it  is  said  that  the  German  behaved 
with  rudeness,  and  the  EugUshman  with  that  gentle  firmness 
to  which,  more  perhaps  than  even  to  his  great  abilities,  he 
owed  his  success  in  life.     At  length  a  Huguenot  officer  sug- 

*  London    Gazette,     September    11.  this  night. 

1 690 ;    Narcissus  Luttrcll's  Diaiy*     I  t  Van  Citters  to  the  States  General, 

have   seen    a   contemporary'    engraving  March  IJ.  1689. 
of  Covent    Ganlcn   as   it  appeared  on 
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firested  a  compromise.     Marlborough  consented  to  waive  part     CHAP, 
of  his  rights,  and  to  allow  precedence  to  the  Duke  on  the 


alternate  days.  The  first  morning  on  which  Marlborough 
had  the  command,  he  gave  the  word  "  Wurtemberg."  The 
Duke's  heart  was  won  by  this  compliment ;  and  on  the  next 
day  he  gave  the  word  "  Marlborough." 

But,  whoever  might  give  the  word,  genius  asserted  its  Marl- 
indeteasible  superiority.  Marlborough  was  on  every  day  the  ^*^^^  v 
real  general.  Cork  was  vigorously  attacked.  Outwork  after 
outwork  was  rapidly  carried.  In  forty-eight  hours  aU  was  • 
over.  The  traces  of  the  short  struggle  may  still  be  seen. 
The  old  fort,  where  the  Irish  made  the  haixlest  fight,  lies  in 
miiiB.  The  Doric  Cathedral,  so  ungracefully  joined  to  the 
ancient  tower,  stands  on  the  site  of  a  Grothic  edifice  which 
was  shattered  by  the  English  cannon.  In  the  neighbouring 
ehuTchyard  is  still  shown  the  spot  where  stood,  during  many 
ageSy  one  of  those  round  towers  which  have  perplexed  anti- 
quaries. This  venerable  monument  shared  the  fate  of  the 
neighbouring  church.  On  another  spot,  which  is  now  called 
the  Mall,  and  is  lined  by  the  stately  houses  of  banking  com- 
panies, railway  companies,  and  insurance  companies,  but 
which  was  then  a  bog  known  by  the  name  of  the  Bape 
MaxBh,  four  English  regiments,  up  to  the  shoulders  in  water, 
advanced  gallantly  to  the  assault.  Grafbon,  ever  foremost  in 
danger,  while  struggling  through  the  quagmire,  was  struck 
by  a  shot  from  the  ramparts,  and  was  carried  back  dying. 
The  place  where  he  fell,  then  about  a  hundred  yards  without 
the  City,  but  now  situated  in  the  very  centre  of  business  and 
population,  is  still  called  Grafton  Stieet.  The  assailants  had 
made  their  way  through  the  swamp,  and  the  close  fighting 
was  just  about  to  begin,  when  a  parley  was  beaten.  Articles 
ofcapitulation  were  speedily  adjusted.  The  garrison,  between 
focnr  and  five  thousand  fighting  men,  became  prisoners. 
Mariborough  promised  to  intercede  with  the  King  both  for 
tlieoi  and  for  the  inhabitants,  and  to  prevent  outrage  and 
spoliation.  His  troops  he  succeeded  in  restraining :  but 
cnmds  of  sailors  and  camp  followers  came  into  the  city 
tlnongli  the  breach ;  and  the  houses  of  many  Boman  Catho- 
lics were  sacked  before  order  was  restored. 

No  commander  has  ever  imderstood  better  than  Marl-  :Marl- 
borough  how  to   improve   a  victory.      A  few  hours  after  ^^^^ 
Cork  had  fiUlen,  his  cavalry  were  on  the  road  to  Kinsale.  Kimale. 
A  trumpeter  was  sent  to  summon  the  place.     The  Irish 
thieatenedto  hang  him  for  brmging  such  a  message,  set  fire 
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CHAP,     to  the  town,  and  retired  into  two  forts  called  the  Old  and  the 
*^^*      New.     The  English  horse  arrived  jnst  in  time  to  extinguish 


the  flames.  Marlborough  speedily  foUowed  with  his  infantry. 
The  Old  Fort  was  scaled ;  and  four  hundred  and  fifty  men 
who  defended  it  were  killed  or  taken.  The  New  Fort  it  was 
necessary  to  attack  in  a  more  methodical  way.  Batteries  were 
planted :  trenches  were  opened :  mines  were  sprung  :  in  a  few 
days  the  besiegers  were  masters  of  the  counterscarp  :  and  all 
was  ready  for  storming,  when  the  governor  oflFered  to  capitu- 
late. The  garrison,  twelve  hundred  strong,  was  suffered  to  re- 
tire to  Limerick ;  but  the  conquerors  took  possession  of  the 
stores,  which  were  of  considerable  value.  Of  all  the  Irish 
ports  Kinsale  was  the  best  situated  for  intercourse  with  France. 
Here,  therefore,  was  a  plenty  unknown  in  any  other  part  of 
Munster.  At  Eimeriek  bread  and  wine  were  luxuries  which 
generals  and  privy  councillors  were  not  always  able  to  procure. 
But  in  the  New  Fort  of  Kinsale  Marlborough  found  a  thou- 
sand barrels  of  wheat  and  eighty  pipes  of  claret. 

His  success  had  been  complete  and  rapid :  and  indeed,  had 
it  not  been  rapid,  it  would  not  have  been  complete.  His 
campaign,  short  as  it  was,  had  been  long  enough  to  allow 
time  for  the  deadly  work  which,  in  that  age,  the  moist  earth 
and  air  of  Ireland  seldom  failed,  in  the  autumnal  season,  to 
perform  on  English  soldiers.  The  malady  which  had  thinned 
the  ranks  of  Schomberg's  army  at  Dundalk,  and  which  had 
compelled  William  to  make  a  hasty  retreat  fix)m  the  estuary 
of  the  Shannon,  had  begun  to  appear  at  Kinsale.  Quick  and 
vigorous  as  Marlborough's  operations  were,  he  lost  a  much 
greater  number  of  men  by  disease  than  by  the  fire  of  the 
enemy.  He  presented  himself  at  Kensington  only  five  weeks 
after  he  had  sailed  from  Portsmouth,  and  was  most  graciously 
received.  "  No  officer  living,"  said  William,  "  who  has  seen 
so  little  service  as  my  Lord  Marlborough,  is  so  fit  for  great 
commands."* 
AiEiirf  of  In  Scotland,  as  in  Ireland,  the  aspect  of  things  had,  during 
S«>*^<^  this  memorable  summer,  changed  greatly  for  the  better.  The 
Club  of  discontented  Wliigs  which  had,  in  the  preceding  year, 
ruled  the  Parliament,  browbeaten  the  ministers,  refused  the 
supplies  and  stopped  the  signet,  had  sunk  under  general  con- 
tempt, and  had  at  length  ceased  to  exist.     There  was  har- 

♦  As    to    Marllwrougirg   cxj^tlition,  Mcrcun*   for   Nov.    1690;    History   of 

Bee.  Slorvs  Impartial  History;  the  LitV  King  William,   17^2;    lJuruet,   ii.   60.; 

of  Jimes.  ii.  419.420.;  Ix>n»lon  (lazftti-,  the  Life  of  .Tost-ph  Pike,  a  Quaker  of 

Oct.  C.  13.  16.  27.  30.  IGIO;  Monthly  Cork. 
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mony  between  the  Sovereign  and  the  Estates ;  and  the  long     CHAP, 
contest  between  two  forms  ef  ecclesiastical  government  had  ^  ^y^_^ 
been  terminated  in  the  only  way  compatible  with  the  peace 
and  prosperity  of  the  country. 

This  happy  turn  in  affairs  is  to  be  chiefly  ascribed  to  the  Intrigues 
errors  of  ihe  perfidious,  turbulent  and  revengeful  Montgo-  ^'^j;^^^' 
mery.  Some  weeks  afber  the  close  of  that  session  during  inththe 
which  he  had  exercised  a  boundless  authority  over  the  Scottish  J«^«>^»^»« 
Parliament,  he  went  to  London  with  his  two  principal  con- 
federates, the  Earl  of  Annandale  and  the  Lord  Boss.  The 
three  had  an  audience  of  William,  and  presented  to  him  a 
manifesto  setting  forth  what  they  demanded  for  the  public. 
They  would  very  soon  have  changed  their  tone  if  he  would 
have  granted  what  they  demanded  for  themselves.  But  he 
resented  their  conduct  deeply,  and  was  determined  not  to  pay 
them  for  annoying  him.  The  reception  which  he  gave  them 
convinced  them  that  they  had  no  favour  to  expect.  Mont- 
gomery's passions  were  fierce :  his  wants  were  pressing :  he 
was  miserably  poor ;  and,  if  he  could  not  speedily  force  him- 
self into  a  lucrative  office,  he  would  be  in  danger  of  rotting 
in  a  gaol.  Since  his  services  were  not  likely  to  be  bought  by 
William,  they  must  be  offered  to  James.  A  broker  was  easily 
found.  Montgomery  was  an  old  acquaintance  of  Ferguson. 
The  two  traitors  soon  understood  each  other.  They  were 
kindred  spirits,  differing  widely  in  intellectual  power,  but 
equally  vain,  restless,  false,  and  malevolent.  Montgomery 
was  introduced  to  Neville  Payne,  one  of  the  most  adroit  and 
resolute  agents  of  the  exiled  family.  Payne  had  been  long 
well  known  about  town  as  a  dabbler  in  poetry  and  politics. 
He  had  been  an  intimate  friend  of  the  indiscreet  and  tmfor-  % 

tunate  Coleman,  and  had  been  committed  to  Newgate  as  an 
accomplice  in  the  Popish  plot.  His  moral  character  had  not 
stood  high  :  but  he  soon  had  an  opportunity  of  proving  that 
he  possessed  courage  and  fidelity  worthy  of  a  better  cause  than 
that  of  James,  and  of  a  better  associate  than  Montgomery'. 

The  negotiation  speedily  ended  in  a  treaty  of  alliance. 
Payne  confidently  promised  Montgomery,  not  merely  par- 
don, but  riches,  power,  and  dignity.  Montgomery  as  con- 
fidently undertook  to  induce  the  Parliament  of  Scotland  to 
recall  tiie  rightful  King.  Boss  and  Annandale  readily  agreed 
to  whatever  their  able  and  active  colleague  proposed.  An  ad- 
rentaxer,  who  was  sometimes  called  Simp'son  and  sometimes 
Jones,  who  was  perfectly  willing  to  serve  or  to  betray  any 
goveniment  for  hire,  and  who  received  wages  at  once  from 
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CHAP.  PorUand  and  from  Neville  Payne,  undertook  to  carry  the 
.  ^^  .  offers  of  the  Club  to  James.  Montgomery  and  his  two  noble 
accomplices  returned  to  Edinburgh,  and  there  proceeded  to 
form  a  coalition  with  their  old  enemies,  the  defenders  of 
prelacy  and  of  arbitrary  power.* 
War  in  the  The  two  extreme  Scottish  £Ebctions,  one  hostile  to  all 
Bighlands.  jji^ej^^  the  other  impatient  of  all  government,  flattered  them- 
selves during  a  short  time  with  hopes  that  the  civil  war  would 
break  out  in  the  Highlands  with  redoubled  fiiry.  But  those 
hopes  were  disappointed.  In  the  spring  of  1690  an  officer 
named  Buchan  arrived  in  Lochaber  from  Ireland.  He  bore  a 
commission  which  appointed  him  general  in  chief  of  all  the 
forces  which  were  in  arms  for  King  James  throughout  the 
kmgdom  of  Scotland.  Cannon,  who  had,  since  the  death  of 
Dundee,  held  the  first  post,  and  had  proved  himself  unfit  for 
it,  became  second  in  command.  Little  however  was  gained 
by  the  change.  It  vms  no  easy  matter  to  induce  the  Glaelic 
princes  to  renew  the  war.  Indeed,  but  for  the  influence  and 
eloquence  of  Lochiel,  not  a  sword  would  have  been  drawn  in 
the  cause  of  the  House  of  Stuart.  He,  with  some  difficulty, 
persuaded  the  chieftains,  who  had,  in  the  preceding  year, 
fought  at  Killiecrankie,  to  come  to  a  resolution  that,  before 
the  end  of  the  summer,  they  would  muster  all  their  followers 
and  march  into  the  Lowlands.  In  the  meantime  twelve 
hundred  mountaineers  of  different  tribes  were  placed  under 
the  orders  of  Buchan,  who  undertook,  with  this  force,  to 
keep  the  English  garrison  in  constant  alarm  by  feints  and 
incursions,  till  the  season  for  more  important  operations 
should  arrive.  He  accordingly  marched  into  Strathspey. 
But  all  his  plans  were  speedily  disconcerted  by  the  boldness 
and  dexterity  of  Sir  Thomas  Livingstone,  who  held  Inverness 
for  King  William.  Livingstone,  guided  and  assisted  by  the 
Grants,  who  were  firmly  attached  to  the  new  government, 
came,  with  a  strong  body  of  cavalry  and  dragoons,  by  forced 
marches  and  through  arduous  defiles,  to  the  place  where  the 
Jacobites  had  taken  up  their  quarters.  He  reached  the  camp 
fires  at  dead  of  night.  The  first  alarm  was  given  by  the  rush 
of  the  horses  over  the  terrified  sentinels  into  the  midst  of  the 
crowd  of  Celts  who  lay  sleeping  in  their  plaids.  Buchan 
escaped  bareheaded  and  without  his  sword.  Cannon  ran 
away  in  his  shirt.     The  conquerors  lost  not  a  man.     Four 

♦  Balcarras ;  Annandalc's  Confession     Modest  Inquiry  into  the  Caufle  of  the 
in  the  I^Ten  and  Melville  Papers ;  Bur-     present  Disasters,  1690. 
net,  vi.  35.    As  to  Payne,  see  the  Second 
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hxindred  Highlanders  were  killed  or  taken.    The  rest  fled     CHAP. 
to  their  hills  and  mists,*  .  ^y^-  . 

This  event  put  an  end  to  all  thoughts  of  civil  war.  The 
gathering  which  had  been  planned  for  the  smnmer  never  took 
place.  Lochiel,  even  if  he  had  been  willing,  was  not  able  to 
sustain  any  longer  the  falling  cause.  He  had  been  laid  on 
his  bed  by  a  mishap  which  would  alone  suffice  to  show  how 
little  could  be  eflfected  by  a  confederacy  of  the  petty  kings  of 
the  mountains.  At  a  consultation  of  the  Jacobite  leaders,  a 
gentleman  from  the  Lowlands  spoke  with  severity  of  those 
sycophants  who  had  changed  their  religion  to  curry  favour 
with  King  James.  Glengarry  was  one  of  those  people  who 
think  it  dignified  to  suppose  that  everybody  is  always  insulting 
them.  He  took  it  into  his  head  that  some  allusion  to  himself 
was  meant.  ^^  I  am  as  good  a  Protestant  as  you ;''  he  cried, 
and  added  a  word  not  to  be  patiently  borne  by  a  man  of 
spirit.  In  a  moment  both  swords  were  out.  Lochiel  thrust 
himself  between  the  combatants,  and,  while  forcing  them 
asunder,  received  a  wound  which  was  at  first  believed  to  be 
niortal.t 

So  effectually  had  the  spirit  of  the  disaffected  clans  been  Fort  Wii- 
cowed  that  Mackay  marched  imresisted  from  Perth  into  ^*°^^^^ 
Lochaber,  fixed  his  headquarters  at  Inverlochy,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  execute  his  favourite  design  of  erecting  at  that 
place  a  fortress  which  might  overawe  the  mutinous  Camerons 
and  Macdonalds.  In  a  few  days  the  walls  were  raised :  the 
ditches  were  sunk :  the  palisades  were  fixed :  demiculverins 
from  a  ship  of  war  were  ranged  along  the  parapets ;  and  the 
general  departed,  leaving  an  officer  named  HUl  in  com- 
mand of  a  sufficient  garrison.  Within  the  defences  there 
no  want  of  oatmeal,  red  herrings,  and  beef;  and  there 
rather  a  superabundance  of  brandy.  The  new  strong- 
hold, which,  hastily  and  rudely  as  it  had  been  constructed, 
seemed  doubtless  to  the  people  of  the  neighbourhood  the 
most  stupendous  work  that  power  and  science  united  had 
ever  produced,  was  named  Fort  William  in  honour  of  the 
Eng.J 

By  this  time  the  Scottish  Parliament  had  reassembled  at  Meeting  of 

the  Scot- 

^Bilcams;      Macltay's     Memoirs;  Ilainiltoii  of  June  20.  ami  24.  1690;   tiah Par- 

Hiftosy  of  the  late  Ecrolution  in  Scot-  Colonel  Hill  to  MeWillc,  July  10.  26. ;   liament. 

luid,  1690;  lirinirstone's  Keport,  dated  London  Gazette,  July  17.  21.    As  to  In- 

Xvf  1. ;  London  Qazetto,  May  12. 1690.  verlochy,  see  among  the  Culloden  papers, 

T  Hiifcoiy  of  the  lato  Ke volution  in  a  Flan  for  preserving  the  Peace  of  the 

fiffotltaj,  1690.  Highlands,  drawn  up,  at  this  time,  by 

{  XtflkAj^s  M'^moirs  and  Letters  to  the  father  of  President  Forbes. 
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CHAP. 
XVI. 


MelTille 
Lord  High 
Commis- 
sioner. 


The  go- 
vernment 
ubtdins  a 
majority. 


Edinburgh.  William  had  found  it  no  easy  matter  to  decide 
what  course  should  be  taken  with  that  capricious  and  unruly 
body.  The  English  Commons  had  sometimes  put  him  out  of 
temper.  Yet  they  had  granted  him  millions,  and  had  never 
asked  from  him  such  concessions  as  had  been  imperiously  de- 
manded by  the  Scottish  legislature,  which  could  give  him  little 
and  had  given  him  nothing.  The  English  statesmen  with 
whom  he  had  to  deal  did  not  generally  stand  or  deserve  to  stand 
high  in  his  esteem.  Yet  few  of  them  were  so  utterly  fidse 
and  shameless  as  the  leading  Scottish  politicians.  Hamilton 
was,  in  morality  and  honour,  rather  above  than  below  his 
fellows ;  and  even  Hamilton  was  fickle,  fiilse,  and  greedy.  ^'  I 
wish  to  heaven,"  William  was  once  provoked  into  exclaiming, 
^'  that  Scotland  were  a  thousand  miles  off,  and  that  the  Duke 
of  Hamilton  were  King  of  it.  Then  I  should  be  rid  of  them 
both." 

After  much  deliberation,  William  determined  to  send 
Melville  down  to  Edinburgh  as  Lord  High  Commissioner. 
Melville  was  not  a  great  statesman:  he  was  not  a  great 
orator :  he  did  not  look  or  move  like  the  representative  of 
royalt}' :  his  character  was  not  of  more  than  standard  piuity : 
and  the  standard  of  purity  among  Scottish  senators  was  not 
high:  but  he  was  by  no  means  deficient  in  prudence  or 
temper ;  and  he  succeeded,  on  the  whole,  better  than  a  man 
of  much  higher  qualities  might  have  done. 

During  the  first  days  of  the  Session,  the  friends  of  the 
government  despondec^  and  the  chiefs  of  the  opposition  were 
sanguine.  Montgomery's  head,  though  by  no  means  a  weak 
one,  had  been  turned  by  the  triumphs  of  the  preceding  year. 
He  believed  that  his  intrigues  and  his  rhetoric  had  completely 
subjugated  the  Estates.  It  seemed  to  him  impossible  that, 
having  exercised  a  boundless  empire  in  the  Parliament  House 
when  the  Jacobites  were  absent,  he  should  be  defeated  when 
they  were  present,  and  ready  to  support  whatever  he  pro- 
posed. He  had  not  indeed  found  it  easy  to  prevail  on  i^em 
to  attend :  for  they  could  not  take  their  seats  without  taking 
the  oaths.  A  few  of  them  had  some  slight  scruple  of  con- 
science about  forswearing  themselves ;  and  many,  who  did 
not  know  what  a  scruple  of  conscience  meant,  were  appre- 
hensive that  they  might  offend  the  rightftil  King  by  vowing 
fealty  to  the  actual  King.  Some  Lords,  however,  who  were 
supposed  to  be  in  the  confidence  of  James,  asserted  that,  to 
their  knowledge,  he  ^vished  his  friends  to  perjure  themselves; 
and  this  assertion  induced  most  of  the  Jacobites,  with  Bal- 
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ottrras  at  their  head,  to  be  guilty  of  perfidy  aggravated  by     CHAP, 
impieiy  *  ^^' 

It  soon  appeared,  however,  that  Montgomery's  fikction,  even 
with  this  reinforcement,  was  no  longer  a  majority  of  the  legis- 
lature. For  every  supporter  that  he  had  gained  he  had  lost 
two.  He  had  committed  an  error  which  has  more  than  once, 
in  British  history,  been  fJEktal  to  great  parliamentary  leaders. 
He  had  imagined  that,  as  soon  as  he  chose  to  coalesce  with 
those  to  whom  he  had  recently  been  opposed,  all  his  followers 
would  imitate  his  example.  He  soon  foimd  that  it  was  much 
easier  to  inflame  animosities  than  to  appease  them.  The 
great  body  of  Whigs  and  Presbyterians  shrank  from  the 
ftllowship  of  the  Jacobites.  Some  waverers  were  purchased 
by  the  government;  nor  was  the  purcha^  expensive;  for  a 
gum  which  would  hardly  be  missed  in  the  English  treasury 
was  immense  in  the  estimation  of  the  needy  barons  of  the 
Korth.t  Thus  the  scale  was  turned;  and,  in  the  Scottish 
Ftoliaments  of  that  age,  the  turn  of  the  scale  was  every- 
thing: the  tendency  of  majorities  was  almost  always  to 
increase,  the  tendency  of  minorities  to  diminish. 

The  first  question  on  which  a  vote  was  taken  related  to  the 
election  for  a  borough.  The  ministers  carried  their  point  by 
aix  voices.^  In  an  instant  everything  was  changed:  the 
spell  was  broken :  the  Club,  from  being  a  bugbear,  became  a 
laughingstock :  the  timid  and  the  venal  passed  over  in  crowds 
from  the  weaker  to  the  stronger  side.  It  was  in  vain  that 
the  opposition  attempted  to  revive  the  disputes  of  the  pre- 
ceding year.  The  King  had  wisely  authorised  Melville  to 
give  up  the  Committee  of  Articles.  The  Estates,  on  the  other 
liand,  showed  no  disposition  to  pass  another  Act  of  Incapaci- 
tation, to  censure  the  government  for  opening  the  Courts  of 
Joffcioe,  or  to  question  the  right  of  the  Sovereign  to  name 
the  Judges.  An  extraordinary  supply  was  voted,  small,  ac- 
cording to  the  notions  of  English  financiers,  but  large  for 
the  means  of  Scotland.  The  sum  granted  was  a  himdred 
and  nxty-two  thousand  poxmds  sterling,  to  be  raised  in  the 
comae  d  four  years.§ 

The  Jacobites,  who  found  that  they  had  forsworn  them- 
■elfee  to  no  purpose,  sate,  bowed  down  by  shame  and  writh- 
ing with  vexation,  while  Montgomery,  who  had  deceived 
"fc^wftMAlf  gnd  them,  and  who,  in  his  rage,  had  utterly  lost,  not 


Melrille  Papers. 

f  Am  the  liiftnictioiii  to  the  Lord        }  Balcftrrts. 
B^  ODBuniaiioiier  in  the  Leren  and        {  Act  ParL  June  7.  1800. 
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CTAP.     indeed  his  parts  and  His  flnencj,  but  all  decorom  and  self- 
.      ,      •  command,  scolded  like  a  waterman  on  the  Thames,  and  was 
answered  with  equal  asperity  and  even  more  than  eqnal 
ability  by  Sir  John  DaJrymple.* 
Ecciesias-    ,    The  inost  important  Acts  of  this  Session  were  those  whidi 
ktioii.        ^^  *^^  ecclesiastical  constitution  of  Scotland.     By  the 
Claim  of  Bight  it  had  been  declared  that  the  authority  of 
Bishops  was  an  insupportable  grievance ;  and  William,  by 
accepting  the  Crown,  had  bound  himself  not  to  uphold  an 
institution  condemned  by  the  very  instrument  on  which  his 
title  to  the  Crown  depended.     But  the  claim  of  Bight  had 
not  defined  the  form  of  Church  government  which  was  to 
be  substituted  for  episcopacy ;  and,  during  the  stormy  Session 
held  in  the  summer  of  1689,  the  violence  of  the  Club  had 
made  legislation  impossible.     During  many  months  therefore 
everything  had  been  in  confusion.    One  polity  had  been  puUed 
down ;  and  no  other  polity  had  been  set  up.     In  the  Western 
Lowlands,  the  beneficed  clergy  had  been  so  effectually  rabbled, 
that  scarcely  one  of  them  had  remained  at  his  post.     In 
Berwickshire,  the  three  Lothians  and  Stirlingshire,  most  of 
the  curates  had  been  removed  by  the  Privy  Council  for  not 
obeying  that  vote  of  the  Convention  which  had  directed  aU 
ministers  of  parishes,  on  pain  of  deprivation,  to  proclaim 
Wmiam  and  Mary  King  and  Queen  of  Scotland.      Thus, 
throughout  a  great  part  of  the  realm,  there  was  no  public 
worship,  except  what  was  performed  by  Presbyterian  divines, 
who  sometimes  officiated  in  tents,  and  sometimes,  without 
any  legal  right,  took  possession  of  the  churches.     But  there 
were  large  districts,  especially  on  the  •north  of  the  Tay,  where 
the  i)eople  had  no  strong  feeling  against  episcopacy;   and 
there  were  many  priests  who  were  not  disposed  to  lose  their 
manses  and  stipends  for  the  sake  of  King  James.     Hundreds 
of  the  old  curates,  therefore,  having  been  neither  hunted  by 
the  populace  nor  deposed  by  the  Council,  still  continued  to 
exercise  their  spiritual  functions.     Every  minister  was,  dur- 
ing this  time  of  transition,  free  to  conduct  the  service  and  to 
administer  the  sacraments  as  he  thought  fit.     There  was  no 
controlling  authority.     The  legislature  had  taken  away  the 
jurisdiction  of  Bishops,  and  had  not  established  the  juris- 
diction of  Synods.f 

To  put  an  end  to  this  anarchy  was  one  of  the  first  duties 
of  the  Parliament.     Melville  had,  with  the  powerful  assist- 

«  Balr.trras.  Case  of  tho  present  Afflicted  Episcopal 

f  Paithful    Contendings    Displayed;    Clergj*  in  Scotland,  1690. 
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aace  of  Carstairs,  obtained  firom  the  Kingy  m  spite  of  the  CHAP, 
remonstrances  of  English  statesmen  and  divines,  authority  ^^' 
to  assent  to  such  ecclesiastical  arrangements  as  might  satisfy 
the  Scottish  nation.  One  of  the  first  laws  which  the  Lord 
Commissioner  touched  with  the  sceptre  repealed  the  Act  of 
Supremacy.  He  next  gave  the  royal  assent  to  a  law  en- 
acting that  the  Presbyterian  divines  who  had  been  pastors 
of  parishes  in  the  days  of  the  Covenant,  and  had,  after  the 
Bestoration,  been  ejected  for  refasing  to  acknowledge  epis- 
copal authority,  should  be  restored.  The  number  of  those 
pastors  had  originally  been  about  three  hundred  and  fifty : 
but  not  more  than  sixty  were  still  living.* 

The  Estates  then  proceeded  to  fix  the  national  creed.  The 
Confession  of  Faith  drawn  up  by  the  Assembly  of  Divines  at 
Westminster,  the  Longer  and  Shorter  Catechism,  and  the 
Directory,  were  considered  by  every  good  Presbyterian  as  the 
standards  of  orthodoxy ;  and  it  was  hoped  that  the  legislature 
would  recognise  them  as  such.f  This  hope,  however,  was  in 
part  disappointed.  The  Confession  was  read  at  length,  amidst 
much  yawning,  and  adopted  without  alteration.  But,  when 
it  was  proposed  that  the  Catechisms  and  the  Directory  should 
be  talcen  into  consideration,  the  HI  humour  of  the  audience 
broke  forth  into  murmurs.  For  that  love  of  long  sermons 
which  was  strong  in  the  Scottish  commonalty  was  not  shared 
by  the  Scottish  aristocracy.  The  Parliament  had' already 
been  listening  during  three  hours  to  dry  theology,  and  was 
not  inclined  to  hear  anything  more  about  original  sin  and 
election.  The  Duke  of  Hamilton  said  that  the  Estates  had 
already  done  all  that  was  essential.  They  had  given  their 
sanction  to  a  digest  of  the  great  principles  of  Christianity. 
The  rest  might  well  be  left  to  the  Church.  The  weary 
nuqoriiy  eagerly  assented,  in  spite  of  the  muttering  of  some 
zealous  Presbyterian  ministers  who  had  been  admitted  to 
hear  the  debate,  and  who  could  sometimes  hardly  restrain 
themselves  firom  taking  part  in  it.| 

The  memorable  law  which  fixed  the  ecclesiastical  constitu- 
tion of  Scotland  was  brought  in  by  the  Earl  of  Sutherland. 
By  this  law  the  synodical  polity  was  reestablished.  The  rule 
of  the  Church  was  entrusted  to  the  sixty  ejected  ministers 

*  Aet  FurL  April  25.  1690.  of  Parliament. 

t  8m  Um  Humble  Address  of  the  |  See  the  Account  of  the  late  £s- 

VtmhjtmUL  Ministers  and  Professors  tablishment  of   Presbyterian    Goyern- 

of  tbt  CShweh  of  Scotland  to  His  Grace  ment  by  the  I'arliament  of  Scotland, 

Hit  ICuMtjf's  High  Commissioner  and  Anno  1690.    This  is  an  £pisco|>alian 

te  Um  Signt  Honourable   the   Estates  narrative.    Act.  Pari.  May  26.  l^^Q« 
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CHAP,  who  had  just  been  restored,  and  to  such  other  persons^ 
^  '^y^_-  whether  ministers  or  elders,  as  the  Sixty  shonld  think  fit  to 
admit  to  a  participation  of  power.  The  Sixty  and  their 
nominees  were  authorised  to  visit  all  the  parishes  in  the 
kingdom,  and  to  torn  out  all  ministers  who  were  deficioit  in 
abilities,  scandalous  in  morals,  or  nnsonnd  in  fidth.  Those 
parishes  which  had,  during  the  interregnum,  been  deserted 
bj  their  pastors,  or,  in  plain  words,  those  parishes  of  which 
the  pastors  had  been  rabbled,  were  declared  vacant.'^ 
^To  the  clause  which  reestablished  synodical  government 
no  serious  opposition  appears  to  have  been  made.  But  three 
days  were  spent  in  discussing  the  question  whether  the 
Sovereign  should  have  power  to  convoke  and  to  dissolve 
ecclesiastical  assemblies;  and  the  point  was  at  last  left  in 
dangerous  ambiguity.  Some  other  clauses  were  long  and 
vehemently  debated.  It  was  said  that  the  inmiense  power 
given  to  l^e  Sixty  was  incompatible  with  the  fundamental 
principle  of  the  polity  which  the  Estates  were  about  to  set 
up.  That  principle  was  that  all  presbyters  were  equal,  and 
that  there  ought  to  be  no  order  of  ministers  of  religion 
superior  to  the  order  of  presbyters.  What  did  it  matter 
whether  the  Sixty  were  called  prelates  or  not,  if  they  were 
to  lord  it  with  more  than  prelatical  authority  over  God's 
heritage  ?  To  the  argument  that  the  proposed  arrangrement 
was,  in  the  very  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  Church,  the 
most  convenient  that  could  be  made,  the  objectors  replied 
that  such  reasoning  might  suit  the  mouth  of  an  Erastian, 
but  that  all  orthodox  Presbyterians  held  the  parity  of 
ministers  to  be  ordained  by  Christ,  and  that,  where  Christ 
had  spoken,  Christians  were  not  at  liberty  to  consider  what 
was  convenient.t 

With  much  greater  warmth  and  much  stronger  reason,  the 
minority  attacked  the  clause  which  sanctioned  the  lawless 
acts  of  the  Western  fanatics.  Surely,  it  was  said,  a  rabbled 
curate  might  well  be  left  to  the  severe  scrutiny  of  the  sixty 
Inquisitors.  K  he  was  deficient  in  parts  or  learning,  if  he 
was  loose  in  life,  if  he  was  heterodox  in  doctrine,  those  stem 
judges  would  not  fail  to  detect  and  to  depose  him.  They 
would  probably  think  a  game  at  bowls,  a  prayer  borrowed 
from  the  English  Liturgy,  or  a  sermon  in  which  the  slightest 
taint  of  Arminianism  could  be  discovered,  a  sufficient  reason 

♦  Act.  Pari.  June  7.  1690.  Letter  from  a  Perron  in  Edinburgh  to 

t  An  Historical  Relation  of  the  late     his  Friend  in  Ix)ndon.    Lon^lon  licensed 
PreBbyteri&D   General    Assembly'  in   a    April  20.  1691. 
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for  pronouncing  his  benefice  vacant.  Was  it  not  monstrous,  CHAP, 
after  constituting  a  tribunal  from  which  he  could  scarcely  ^^  ^ 
hope  for  bare  justice,  to  condemn  him  without  allowing 
him  to  appear  even  before  that  tribunal,  to  condemn  him 
without  a  trial,  to  condemn  him  without  an  accusation? 
Did  ever  any  grave  senate,  since  the  beginning  of  the  world, 
treat  a  man  as  a  criminal  merely  because  he  had  been  robbed, 
pelted,  hustled,  dragged  through  snow  and  mire,  and  threat- 
ened with  death  if  he  returned  to  the  house  which  was  his  by 
law  ?  The  Diike  of  Hamilton,  glad  to  have  so  good  an  oppor- 
toniiy  of  attacking  the  new  Lord  Commissioner,  spoke  with 
great  vehemence  against  this  odious  clause.  We  are  told 
that  no  attempt  was  made  to  answer  him ;  and,  though  those 
who  tell  us  so  were  zealous  Episcopalians,  we  may  believe 
their  report:  for  what  answer  was  it  possible  to  return? 
Melville,  on  whom  the  chief  responsibility  lay,  sate  on  the 
throne  in  profound  silence  through  the  whole  of  this  tem- 
pestuous debate.  It  is  .probable  that  his  conduct  was  deter* 
mined  by  considerations  which  prudence  aud  shame  prevented 
him  frt>m  explaining.  The  state  of  the  southwestern  shires 
was  such  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  put  the  rab- 
bled ministers  in  possession  of  their  dwellings  and  churches 
without  employing  a  military  force,  without  garrisoning  every 
manse,  without  placing  guards  round  overy  pulpit,  and  with- 
out handing  over  some  ferocious  enthusiasts  to  the  Provost 
Marshal ;  and  it  would  be  no  easy  task  for  the  government  to 
keep  do>vn  by  the  sword  at  once  the  Jacobites  of  the  High- 
lands and  the  Covenanters  of  the  Lowlands.  The  majority, 
having,  for  reasons  which  could  not  well  be  produced,  made 
up  their  minds,  became  clamorous  for  the  question.  ^^No 
more  debate,"  was  the  cry :  "  We  have  heard  enough :  a  vote ! 
a  vote !"  The  question  was  put  according  to  the  Scottish  form, 
•^Approve  or  not  approve  the  article  ?  "  Hamilton  insisted  that 
the  question  should  be.  "  Approve  or  not  approve  the  rab- 
bling 9  "  After  much  altercation,  he  was  overruled,  and  the 
dauBe  passed.  Only  fifteen  or  sixteen  members  voted  with 
him.  He  warmly  and  loudly  exclaimed,  amidst  much  angry 
interruption,  that  he  was  sorry  to  see  a  Scottish  Parliament 
disgrace  itself  by  such  iniquity.  He  then  left  the  house  with 
•ereral  of  his  friends.  It  is  impossible  not  to  sympathise  with 
the  indignation  which  Le  expressed.  Yet  we  ought  to  remem- 
ber that  it  is  the  nature  of  injustice  to  generate  injustice. 
There  are  wrongs  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  repair  with- 
out committing  other  wrongs ;  and  such  a  wrong  hadL  b^^\i 
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CHAP,     done  to  the  people  of  Scotland  in  the  preceding  generation, 
T^y^'  ,   It  was  because  the  Plurliament  of  the  Bestoration  had  legislated 
in  insolent  defiance  of  the  sense  of  the  nation  that  the  Parlia- 
ment of  the  BcTolution  had  to  abase  itself  before  the  mob. 

When  Hamilton  and  his  adherents  had  retired,  one  of  the 
preachers  who  had  been  admitted  to  the  haU  called  out  to  the 
members  who  were  near  him ;  "  Fie !  Fie !  Do  not  lose  time. 
Make  haste,  and  get  all  over  before  he  comes  back."  This 
advice  was  taken.  Four  or  five  sturdy  Prelatists  staid  to  give 
a  last  vote  against  Presbytery.  Four  or  five  equally  sturdy 
Covenanters  staid  to  mark  their  dislike  of  what  seemed  to 
them  a  compromise  between  the  Lord  and  Baal.  But  the  Act 
was  passed  by  an  overwhelming  majority.* 

Two  supplementary  Acts  speedily  followed.  One  of  them, 
now  happily  repealed,  required  every  officebearer  in  every 
University  of  Scotland  to  sign  the  Confession  of  Faith  and  to 
give  in  his  adhesion  to  the  new  form  of  Church  govemment.t 
The  other,  long  ago  most  unhappily  repealed,  settled  the  im- 
portant and  delicate  question  of  patronage.  Ejioz  had,  in 
the  First  Book  of  Discipline,  asserted  the  right  of  every 
Christian  congregation  to  choose  its  own  pastor.  Melville 
had  not,  in  the  Second  Book  of  Discipline,  gone  quite  so  far; 
but  he  had  declared  that  no  pastor  could  lawfully  be  forced 
on  an  unwilling  congregation.  Patronage  had  been  abolished 
by  a  Covenanted  Parliament  in  1649,  and  restored  by  a 
Boyalist  Parliament  in  1661.  What  ought  to  be  done  in  1690 
it  was  no  easy  matter  to  decide.  Scarcely  any  question  seems 
to  have  caused  so  much  anxiety  to  William.  He  had,  in  his 
private  instructions,  given  the  Lord  Commissioner  authority, 
to  assent  to  the  abolition  of  patronage,  if  nothing  else  would 
satisfy  the  Estates.  But  this  authority  was  most  imwillingly 
given ;  and  the  King  hoped  that  it  would  not  be  used.  **  It 
is,**  he  said,  "  the  taking  of  men's  property."  Melville  suc- 
ceeded in  effecting  a  compromise.  Patronage  was  abolished : 
but  it  was  enacted  that  every  patron  should  receive  six  hun- 
dred marks  Scots,  equivalent  to  about  thirty-five  pounds 
sterling,  as  a  compensation  for  his  rights.  The  sum  seems 
ludicrously  small.  Yet,  when  the  nature  of  the  property  and 
the  pover^  of  the  country  are  considered,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  a  patron  would  have  made  much  more  by  going  into 
the  market.  The  largest  sum  that  any  member  ventured  to 
suggest  was  nine  hundred  marks,  little  more  than  fifby  pounds 

♦  Account  of  the  late  Establishment  of  the  Presbyterian  GoTernment  by  th« 
PMrliameDt  of  Scotland,  1690.  t  Act.  ParL  July  4.  1690. 
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sterling.  The  right  of  proposing  a  xoinister  was  given  to  a  CHAP, 
parochial  counsel  consisting  of  the  Protestant  landowners  ^_  - 
and  the  elders.  The  congregation  might  object  to  the  person 
proposed ;  and  the  Presbytery  was  to  judge  of  the  objections. 
This  arrangement  did  not  give  to  the  people  all  the  power 
to  which  even  the  Second  Book  of  Discipline  had  declared 
that  they  were  entitled.  But  the  odious  name  of  patronage 
was  taken  away ;  it  was  probably  thought  that  the  elders  and 
landowners  of  a  parish  would  seldom  persist  in  nominating  a 
person  to  whom  the  majority  of  the  congregation  had  strong 
objections ;  and  indeed  it  does  not  appear  that,  while  the  Act 
of  1690  continued  in  force,  the  peace  of  the  Church  was  ever 
broken  by  disputes  such  as  produced  the  schisms  of  1732,  of 
1766,  and  of  1843  * 

Montgomery  had  done  all  in  his  power  to  prevent  the  Thecoali- 
Estates  from  settling  the  ecclesiastical  polity  of  the  realm.  ^^^" 
fie  had  incited  the  zealous  Covenanters  to  demand  what  he  the  Club 
knew  that  the  government  would  never  grant.    He  had  pro-  ""^  ^^J' 
tested  against  all  Erastianism,  against  all  compromise.  Dutch  diBsolred 
Presbyterianism,  he  said,  would  not  do  for  Scotland.     She 
must  have  again  the  system  of  1649.     That  system  was  de- 
duced frt>m  the  Word  of  God :   it  was  the  most  powerful 
check  that  had  ever  been  devised  on  the  tyrajmy  of  wicked 
kings ;  and  it  ought  to  be  restored  without  addition  or  dimi- 
nution.   His  Jacobite  allies  could  not  conceal  their  disgust 
and  mortification  at  hearing  him  hold  such  language,  and 
were  by  no  means  satisfied  with  the  explanations  which  he 
gave  them  in  private.    While  they  were  wrangling  with  him 
on  this  subject,  a  messenger  arrived  at  Edinburgh  with  im- 
portant despatches  from  James  and  from  Mary  of  Modena. 
These  despatches  had  been  written  in  the  confident  expec- 
tation  that   the  large  promises  of  Montgomery  would  be 
ftdfilled,  and  that  the  Scottish  Estates  would,  under  his  dex- 
terous management,  declare  for  the  rightful  Sovereign  against 
the  Usurper.     James  was  so  grateful  for  the  unexpected 
rapport  of  his  old  enemies  that  he  entirely  forgot  the  ser- 
vices and  disregarded  the  feelings  of  his  old  friends.    The 
thxee  clue&  of  the  Club,  rebels  and  Puritans  as  they  were, 
had  become  his  favourites.   Annandale  was  to  be  a  Marquess, 
Governor  of  Edinburgh  Castle,  and  Lord  High  Commissioner. 
Montgomery  was  to  be  Earl  of  Ayr  and  Secretary  of  State. 
Boss  was  to  be  an  Earl  and  to  command  the  guards.    James 
Stewart^  the  most  unprincipled  of  lawyers,  who  had  been 

•  Act.  ParL  July  19.  1690 ;  LocUuurtto  MelvUlc,  April  29. 1690. 
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CHAP,  deeply  concerned  in  Argjle's  insnrrection,  who  had  changed 
^  _  y^  -  sides  and  supported  the  dispensing  power,  who  had  then 
changed  sides  a  second  time  and  concurred  in  the  Beyolntion, 
and  who  had  now  changed  sides  a  third  time  and  was  schem- 
ing to  bring  about  a  Restoration,  was  to  be  Lord  Advocate. 
The  Privy  Council,  the  Court  of  Session,  the  army,  were  to  be 
filled  Yntii  Whigs.  A  Council  of  Five  was  appointed,  which 
all  loyal  subjects  were  to  obey ;  and  in  this  Council  Annan- 
dale,  Boss,  and  Montgomery  formed  the  majority.  Mary  of 
Modena  informed  Montgomery  that  five  thousand  pounds 
sterling  had  been  remitted  to  his  order,  and  that  five  thou- 
sand more  would  soon  follow.  It  was  impossible  that  Balcarras 
and  those  who  had  acted  with  him  should  not  bitterly  resent 
the  manner  in  which  they  were  treated.  Their  names  were 
not  even  mentioned.  All  that  they  had  done  and  suffered 
seemed  to  have  &ded  from  their  master's  mind.  He  had  now 
given  them  &ir  notice  that,  if  they  should,  at  the  hazard  of 
their  lands  and  lives,  succeed  in  restoring  him,  all  that  he  had 
to  give  would  be  given  to  those  who  had  deposed  him.  They 
too,  when  they  read  his  letters,  knew,  what  he  did  not  know 
when  the  letters  were  written,  that  he  had  been  duped  by  the 
confident  boasts  and  promises  of  the  apostate  Whigs.  He, 
when  he  despatched  his  messengers,  imagined  that  the  Club 
was  omnipotent  at  Edinburgh ;  and,  before  the  messengers 
reached  Edinburgh,  the  Club  had  become  a  mere  byword  of 
contempt.  The  Tory  Jacobites  easily  found  pretexts  for  re- 
fusing to  obey  the  lS*esbyterian  Jacobites  to  whom  the  ban- 
ished King  had  delegated  his  authority.  They  complained 
that  Montgomery  had  not  shown  them  all  the  despatches 
which  he  had  received.  They  affected  to  auspect  that  he  had 
tampered  with  the  seals.  He  called  God  Almighty  to  witness 
that  the  suspicion  was  unfounded.  But  oaths  were  very 
naturally  regarded  as  insufficient  guarantees  by  men  who 
had  just  been  swearing  allegiance  to  a  King  against  whom 
they  were  conspiring.  There  was  a  violent  outbreak  of 
passion  on  both  sides :  the  coalition  was  dissolved :  the  papers 
were  flung  into  the  fire ;  and,  in  a  few  days,  the  infamous 
triumvirs  who  had  been,  in  the  short  space  of  a  year,  violent 
Williamites  and  violent  Jacobites,  became  Williamites  again^ 
and  attempted  to  make  their  peace  with  the  government  bj 
accusing  each  other.* 
The  chiefe  Ross  was  the  first  who  turned  informer.  After  the  fashion 
oftheClnb  ^^^  |.|^^  scliuol  in  which  he  had  been  bred,  he  committed  this 

*  BulcarrsLn;  Confessiou  of  Annandale  in  the  Leren  and  Melrille  papen. 
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base  action  with  all  the  forms  of  sanctity.  He  pretended  to  CHAP, 
be  greatly  troubled  in '  mind,  sent  for  a  celebrated  Presby-  ^  ^^"^  ^ 
terian  minister  named  Dimlop,  and  bemoaned  himself  pite- 
oosly :  "  There  is  a  load  on  my  conscience :  there  is  a  secret 
which  I  know  that  I  ought  to  disclose  :  but  I  cannot  bring 
myself  to  do  it."  Dunlop  prayed  long  and  fervently :  Boss 
groaned  and  wept :  at  last  it  seemed  that  heaven  had  been 
stormed  by  the  violence  of  supplication :  the  truth  came  out, 
and  many  lies  with  it.  The  divine  and  the  penitent  then  re- 
turned thanks  together.  Dunlop  went  >vith  the  news  to 
Melville.  Boss  set  off  for  England  to  make  his  peace  at  court, 
and  performed  his  journey  in  safety,  though  some  of  his  ac- 
complices, who  had  heard  of  his  repentance,  but  had  been 
little  edified  by  it,  had  laid  plans  for  cutting  his  throat  by 
the  way.  At  London  he  protested,  on  his  honour,  and  on  the 
word  of  a  gentleman,  that  he  had  been  drawn  in,  that  he  had 
always  disliked  the  plot,  and  that  Montgomery  and  Ferguson 
were  the  real  criminals.* 

Dunlop  was,  in  the  meantime,  magnifying,  wherever  he 
went,  the  divine  goodness  which  had,  by  so  humble  an  instru- 
ment as  himself,  brought  a  noble  person  back  to  the  right  path. 
Montgomery  no  sooner  heard  of  this  wonderful  work  of  grace 
than  he  too  began  to  experience  compunction.  He  went  to 
Melville,  made  a  confession  not  exactly  coinciding  with  Boss's, 
and  obtained  a  pass  for  England.  William  was  then  in  Ire- 
land; and  Mary  was  governing  in  his  stead.  At  her  feet 
Montgomery  threw  himself.  He  tried  to  move  her  pity  by 
speaking  of  his  broken  fortunes,  and  to  ingratiate  himself  with 
her  by  praising  her  sweet  and  affable  manners.  He  gave  up 
to  her  the  names  of  his  fellow  plotters.  He  vowed  to  dedi- 
cate his  whole  life  to  her  service,  if  she  would  obtain  for  hiTn 
some  place  which  might  enable  him  to  subsist  with  decency. 
She  was  so  much  touched  by  his  supplications  and  flatteries 
that  she  reconmiended  him  to  her  husband's  favour :  but  the 
just  distrust  and  abhorrence  with  which  William  regarded 
Montgomery  were  not  to  be  overcome.f 

Before  the  traitor  had  been  admitted  to  Mary's  presence,  he 
had  obtained  a  promise  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  depart  in 
safety.  The  promise  was  kept.  During  some  months,  he  lay 
hid  in  London,  and  contrived  to  carry  on  a  negotiation  mth 
the  government.      He  offered  to  be  a  witness  against  his 


;    Notes  of  Boss's  Con-    intcrricw    with    Munt^mery,    printed 
in  the  Lenren  snd  Melville  Papers,    among  the  Ley*in  and  Melville  Papers, 
t  Bftleurai;   Mary'**  account  of  her 
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OHAP.  accomplices  on  condition  of  having  a  good  place.  Wi] 
.  ^y*^  -  would  bid  no  higher  than  a  pardon.  At  length  the  comnm- 
nications  were  broken  off.  Montgomery  retired  for  a  time 
to  France.  He  soon  returned  to  London  and  passed  the 
miserable  remnant  of  his  life  in  forming  plots  which  came 
to  nothing,  and  in  writing  libels  which  are  distinguished  by 
the  grace  and  vigour  of  their  style  from  most  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  Jacobite  press.^ 

Annandale,  when  he  learned  that  his  two  accomplices  had 
turned  approvers,  retired  to  Bath,  and  pretended  to  drink  the 
'  waters.  Thence  he  was  soon  brought  up  to  London  by  a 
warrant.  He  acknowledged  that  he  had  been  seduced  into 
treason :  but  he  declared  that  he  had  only  said  Amen  to  the 
plans  of  others,  and  that  his  childlike  simplicity  had  been 
imposed  on  by  Montgomery,  that  worst,  that  falsest,  that  most 
unquiet  of  human  beings.  The  noble  penitent  then  proceeded 
to  make  atonement  for  his  own  crime  by  criminating  other 
people,  English  and  Scotch,  Whig  and  Tory,  guilty  and  inno- 
cent. Some  he  accused  on  his  own  knowledge,  and  some  on 
mere  hearsay.  Among  those  whom  he  accused  on  his  own 
knowledge  was  Neville  Payne,  who  had  not,  it  should  seem, 
been  mentioned  either  by  Boss  or  by  Montgomery.f 

Payne,  pursued  by  messengers  and  warrants,  was  so  ill 
advised  as  to  take  refuge  in  Scotland.  Had  he  remained  in 
England  he  would  have  been  safe:  for,  though  the  moral 
proofs  of  his  guilt  were  complete,  there  was  not  such  legal 
evidence  as  would  have  satisfied  a  jury  that  he  had  committed 
high  treason :  he  could  not  be  subjected  to  torture  in  order 
to  force  him  to  furnish  evidence  against  himself;  nor  could 
he  be  long  confined  without  being  brought  to  trial.  But  the 
moment  that  he  passed  the  border  he  was  at  the  mercy  of  the 
government  of  which  he  was  the  deadly  foe.  The  Claim  of 
Bight  had  recognised  torture  as,  in  cases  like  his,  a  legitimate 
mode  of  obtaining  information ;  and  no  Habeas  Corpus  Act 
secured  him  against  a  long  detention.  The  unhappy  man 
was  arrested,  carried  to  Edinburgh,  and  brought  before  the 
Privy  Council.  The  general  notion  was,  that  he  was  a  knave 
and  a  coward,  and  that  the  first  sight  of  the  boots  and  thumb- 
screws would  bring  out  all  the  guilty  secrets  with  which  he  had 
been  entrusted.  But  Payne  had  a  far  braver  spirit  than  those 
highborn  plotters  with  whom  it  was  his  misfortune  to  have 

*  Compare   Balcarras   with  Bamet,    specimen  of  Montgomery's  manner, 
ii.  62.    The   pamphlet   entitled  Great        f  Balcarras ;  Annandale's  Confession. 
Britain's   Just    Complaint    is    a    f;ood 
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been  connected.  Twice  he  was  subjected  to  frightful  torments ;     chap. 
but  not  a  word  inculpating  himself  or  any  other  person  could 


be  wrung  out  of  him.  Some  councillors  left  the  board  in 
horror.  But  the  pious  Crawford  presided.  He  was  not  much 
troubled  with  the  weakness  of  compassion  where  an  Amalek- 
ite  was  concerned,  and  forced  the  executioner  to  hammer  in 
wedge  after  wedge  between  the  knees  of  the  prisoner  till  the 
pain  was  as  great  as  the  huTnfl.n  frame  can  sustain  without 
dissolution.  Payne  was  then  carried  to  the  Castle  of  Edin- 
burgh, where  he  long  remained,  utterly  forgotten,  as  he 
touchingly  complained,  by  those  for  whose  sake  he  had  en- 
dured more  than  the  bitterness  of  death.  Yet  no  ingra- 
titude could  damp  the  ardour  of  his  fanatical  loyalty;  and 
he  continued,  year  after  year,  in  his  cell,  to  plan  insurrec- 
tions and  invasions.^ 

Before  Payne's  arrest  the  Estates  had  been  adjourned  GhencraUc 
after  a  Session  as  important  as  any  that  had  ever  been  held  ?,^^*ng^® 
in  Scotland.    The  nation  generally  acquiesced  in  the  new  ecdenasti- 
eodesiastical  constitution.     The  indifferent,  a  large  portion  ^^  V^^^^J- 
of  every  society,  were  glad  that  the    anarchy   was   over, 
and  conformed  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  as  they  had 
conformed  to  the   Episcopal   Church.     To   the   moderate 
Presbyterians  the  settlement  which  had  been  made  was  on 
tiie  whole  satisfactory.      Most  of  the  strict  Presbyterians 
brought  themselves  to  accept  it  under  protest,  as  a  large 
instalment  of  what  was  due.     They  missed  indeed  what  they 
considered  as  the  perfect   beauty  and  symmetry  of  that 
Church  which  had,   forty  years   before,   been  the   glory  of 
Seotiiand.     But,  though  the  second  temple  was  not  equal  to 
the  first,  the  chosen  people  might  well  rejoice  to  think  that 
ibef  were,  after  a  long  captivity  in  Babylon,  suffered  to 
Tabuild,  though  imperfectly,  the  House  of  (rod  on  the  old 
foimdations;   nor  could  it  misbecome  them  to  feel  for  the 
latiiodinarian  William  a  gratefrd  affection  such  as  the  re- 
stored Jews  had  felt  for  the  heathen  Cyrus. 

There  were  however  two  parties  which  regarded  the  settle-  Oom- 
meot  of  1690  with  implacable  detestation.     Those  Scotchmen  the  Epis- 
who  were   Episcopalians  on  conviction  and  with  fervour  coptiiuinn. 
•iqpeflT  to  have  been  few:  but  among  them  were  some  per- 
sons superior,  not  perhaps  in  natural  parts,  but  in  learning, 
bk  tastO)  and  in  the  art  of  composition,  to  the  theologians 


,  iL  62.;  Lockhftrt  to  Mel-    and  Melville  Papers;   Neville  Payne's 

HDib  Aof.  30.  1600 ;  and  Crawford  to    letter  of  Dec  3.  1692,  printed  in  1693. 
lUfOle,  Dee.  11.  1690,  in  the  Leven 
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CHAP,     of  the  sect  which  had  now  become  dominant.     It  mifirht  not 
^  .  hare  been  safe  for  the  ejected  Curates  and  Professors  to 

give  vent  in  their  own  country  to  the  anger  which  they  felt. 
But  the  English  press  was  open  to  them ;  and  they  were  sure 
of  the  approbation  of  a  large  part  of  the  English  people. 
During  several  years  they  continued  to  torment  their  enemies 
and  to  amuse  the  public  with  a  succession  of  ingenious  and 
spirited  pamphlets.  In  some  of  these  works  the  hardships 
suffered  by  the  rabbled  priests  of  the  western  shires  ore  set 
forth  with  a  skill  which  irresistibly  moves  pity  and  indigna- 
tion. In  others,  the  cruelty  with  which  the  Covenanters 
had  been  treated  during  the  reigns  of  the  last  two  kings  of 
the  House  of  Stuart  is  extenuated  by  every  artifice  of  sophis- 
try. There  is  much  joking  on  the  bad  Latin  which  some 
Presbvterian  teachers  had  uttered  while  seated  in  academic 
chairs  lately  occupied  by  great  scholars.  Much  was  said 
about  the  ignorant  contempt  which  the  victorious  barbarians 
professed  for  science  and  literature.  They  were  accused  of 
anathematising  the  modem  systems  of  natural  philosophy 
as  damnable  heresies,  of  condemning  geometry  as  a  soul- 
destroying  pursuit,  of  discouraging  even  the  study  of  those 
tongues  in  which  the  sacred  books  were  written.  Learning, 
it  was  said,  would  soon  be  extinct  in  Scotland.  The  Univer- 
sities, under  their  new  rulers,  were  languishing,  and  must 
soon  perish.  The  booksellers  had  been  half  ruined :  they 
found  that  the  whole  profit  of  their  business  would  not  pay 
the  rent  of  their  shops,  and  were  preparing  to  emigrate  to 
some  country  where  letters  were  held  in  esteem  by  those 
whose  office  was  to  instruct  the  public.  Among  the  minis- 
ters of  religion  no  purchaser  of  books  was  left.  The  Episco- 
palian divine  was  glad  to  sell  for  a  morsel  of  bread  whatever 
part  of  his  library  had  not  been  torn  to  pieces  or  burned  by 
the  Christmas  mobs ;  and  the  only  library  of  a  Presbyterian 
divine  consisted  of  an  explanation  of  the  Apocalypse  and  a 
commentary'  on  the  Song  of  Songs.*  The  pulpit  oratory  of 
the  triumphant  party  was  an  inexhaustible  subject  of  mirth. 
One  little  volume,  entitled  the  Scotch  Presbvterian  Elo- 
quence  Displayed,  had  an  immense  success  in  the  South 
among  both  High  Cliurchmen  and  scoffers,  and  is  not  yet 
quite  forgotten.  It  was  indeed  a  book  well  fitted  to  lie  on 
the  hall  table  of  a  Squire  whose  religion  consisted  in  hating 

*  Historioal    Kolation    of    the    late     lately  pmctised  acainst  the  Profetson  of 
PtcsIa  tt  riaii  GvU  ral  Assembly,  1691;     the  College  of  Edinbuigh,  1691. 
2'be  l^vahyier.ixu   Iii^juisition  as  it  was 
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extemporaneoTis  prayer  and  nasal  psalmody.  On  a  rainy  day,  CHAP, 
when  it  was  impossible  to  hnnt  or  shoot,  neither  the  card  .  ^^y 
table  nor  the  back^fammon  board  would  have  been,  in  the 
inter7als  of  the  flagon  and  the  pasty,  so  agreeable  a  resource. 
Nowhere  else,  perhaps,  can  be  fonnd,  in  so  small  a  compass, 
so  large  a  collection  of  ludicrons  quotations  and  anecdotes. 
Some  grave  men,  however,  who  bore  no  love  to  the  Calvin- 
istic  doctrine  or  discipline,  shook  their  heads  over  this  lively 
jest  book,  and  hinted  their  opinion  that  the  -writer,  while 
holding  up  to  derision  the  absurd  rhetoric  by  which  coarse- 
minded  and  ignorant  men  tried  to  illustrate  dark  questions  of 
theology  and  to  excite  devotional  feeling  among  the  populace, 
had  sometimes  forgotten  the  reverence  due  to  sacred  things. 
The  effect  which  tracts  of  this  sort  produced  on  the  public 
mind  of  England  could  not  be  fiilly  discerned  while  England 
and  Scotland  were  independent  of  each  other,  but  manifested 
itself,  very  soon  after  the  union  of  the  kingdoms,  in  a  way 
which  we  still  have  reason,  and  which  our  posterity  will  pro- 
bably long  have  reason,  to  lament. 

The  extreme  Presbjiierians  were  as  much  out  of  humour  The  Pw*- 
as  the  extreme  Prelatists,  and  were  as  little  inclined  as  the  ^y^«™" 
extreme  Prelatists  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  William 
and  Mary.  Indeed,  though  the  Jacobite  nonjuror  and  the 
Cameronian  nonjuror  were  diametrically  opposed  to  each 
other  in  opinion,  though  they  regarded  each  other  with 
mortal  aversion,  though  neither  of  them  would  have  had 
any  scruple  about  persecuting  the  other,  they  had  much  in 
common.  They  were  perhaps  the  two  most  remarkable 
specimens  that  the  world  could  show  of  perverse  absurdity. 
Each  of  them  considered  his  darling  form  of  ecclesiastical 
polity,  not  as  a  means,  but  as  an  end,  as  the  one  thing 
needful,  as  the  quintessence  of  the  Christian  religion.  Each 
of  them  childishly  fancied  that  he  had  found  a  theory  of  civil 
goremment  in  his  Bible.  Neither  shrank  from  the  frightful 
consequences  to  which  his  theory  led.  To  all  objections 
hcfOi  had  one  answer, — Thus  saith  the  Lord.  Both  agreed 
in  boasting  that  the  argimients  which  to  atheistical  politi- 
cians seemed  irrefragable  presented  no  difi&culty  to  the  Saint. 
It  might  be  perfectly  true  that,  by  relaxing  the  rigour  of  his 
principles,  he  might  save  his  country  fix>m  slavery,  anarchy, 
uniTersal  ruin.  But  his  business  was  not  to  save  his  country, 
but  to  save  his  soul.  He  obeyed  the  commands  of  Grod,  and 
left  ihe  event  to  Qod.  One  of  the  two  fanatical  sects  held 
lihat|  to  the  end  of  time,  the  nation  would  be  bound  to  obey 
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GSAP.     the  heir  of  the  Stuarts :  the  other  held  that,  to  the  end  of 
^_    ;      ^  tune,  the  nation  would  be  bound  by  the  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant ;  and  thus    both   agreed   in    regarding  the   new 
Sovereigns  as  usurpers. 

The  Presbyterian  noigurors  have  scarcely  been  heaid  of 
out  of  Scotland ;  and  perhaps  it  may  not  now  be  generally 
known,  even  in  Scotland,  that  they  still  continue  to  form  a 
distinct  class.  They  maintained  that  their  country  was  under 
a  jyrecontract  to  the.  Most  High,  and  could  never,  while  the 
world  lasted,  enter  into  any  engagement  inconsistent  with 
that  precontract.  An  Erastian,  a  latitudinarian,  a  man  who 
knelt  to  receive  the  bread  and  wine  from  the  hands  of  bishops, 
and  who  bore,  though  not  very  patiently,  to  hear  anthems 
chaunted  by  choristers  in  white  vestments,  could  not  be  King 
of  a  covenanted  kingdom.  William  had  moreover  forfeited 
all  claim  to  the  crown  by  committing  that  sin  for  which,  in 
the  old  time,  a  dynasty  pretematurally  appointed  had  been 
I«etematurally  deposed.  He  had  connived  at  the  escape  of 
his  £Etther  in  law,  that  idolater,  that  murderer,  that  man  of 
Belial,  who  ought  to  have  been  hewn  in  pieces  before  the 
Lord,  like  Agag.  Nay,  the  crime  of  William  had  exceeded 
that  of  SauL  Saul  had  spared  only  one  Amalekite,  and  had 
smitten  the  rest.  What  Amalekite  had  William  smitten? 
The  pure  Church  had  been  twenty-eight  years  under  perse- 
cution. Her  children  had  been  imprisoned,  transported, 
branded,  shot,  hanged,  drowned,  tortured.  And  yet  he  who 
called  himself  her  deliverer  had  not  suffered  her  to  see  her 
desire  upon  her  enemies.*  The  bloody  Claverhouse  had  been 
graciously  received  at  St.  James's.  The  bloody  Mackenzie  had 
found  a  secure  and  luxurious  retreat  among  the  malignants 
of  Oxford.  The  younger  Dalrymple  who  had  prosecuted  the 
Saints,  the  elder  Dalrymple  who  had  sate  in  judgment  on  the 
Saints,  were  great  and  powerfuL  It  was  said,  by  careless 
Gallios,  that  there  was  no  choice  but  between  WiUiam  and 
James,  and  that  it  was  wisdom  to  choose  the  less  of  two  evils. 
Such  was  indeed  the  wisdom  of  this  world.     But  the  wisdom 

*  One  of  the  most  curiouB  of  the  heard,  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Oranjr© 
many  curious  papers  written  by  the  Co-  being  set  up  as  they  were,  and  his  par^ 
venanters  of  that  grneration  is  entitled,  doning  all  the  murderers  of  the  saints, 
"  Natlianiel  or  the  Dying  Testimony  of  and  rfceiving  all  the  bloody  beasts,  sol- 
John  Matthieson  in  Closebum."  Mat-  diers,  and  others,  all  these  officers  of 
thieson  did  not  die  till  1709,  but  his  their  state  and  army,  and  all  the  bloody 
Testimony  was  written  some  years  ear-  counsellors,  civil  and  ecclesiastic,  and  his 
lier,  when  he  was  in  expectation  of  death,  letting  slip  that  son  of  Belial,  his  father 
•*  And  now,"  he  says,  "  I,  as  a  dying  in  law,  who,  both  bv  all  the  laws  of  Gtxl 
man,  would  in  a  few  words  tell  yon  that  and  man,  ought  to  nave  died,  I  knew  he 
Mre  to  live  behind  me  my  thoughts  as  would  do  no  good  to  the  caofe  mnd  work 
to  the  timas.    When  I  saw,  or  xaOiet  ot  Qoidu" 
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which  was  firom  above  taught  us  that  of  two  things,  both  of  OTLtf, 
which  were  evil  in  the  sight  of  Grod,  we  should  choose  neither.  ^ 
As  soon  as  James  was  restored  it  would  be  a  duty  to  disown 
and  withstand  him.  The  present  duty  was  to  disown  and 
withstand  his  son  in  law.  Nothing  must  be  said,  nothing 
must  be  done,  that  could  be  construed  into  a  recognition  of 
the  authority  of  the  man  from  Holland.  The  godly  must 
pay  no  duties  to  him,  must  hold  no  of&ces  under  him,  must 
receiye  no  wages  from  him,  must  sign  no  instruments  in 
which  he  was  styled  King.  Anne  *  succeeded  William ;  and 
Anne  was  designated,  by  those  who  called  themselves  the 
Reformed  Presbytery,  and  the  remnant  of  the  true  Church, 
as  the  pretended  Queen,  the  wicked  woman,  the  Jezebel. 
George  the  first  succeeded  Anne ;  and  George  the  First  was 
the  pretended  King,  the  Grerman  Beast.*  George  the  Second 
succeeded  George  the  First.  Greorge  the  Second  too  was  a 
pretended  King ;  and  he  was  accused  of  having  outdone  the 
wickedness  of  his  wicked  predecessors  by  passing  a  law  in 
defiance  of  that  divine  law  which  ordains  that  no  witch  shall 
be  suffered  to  live.f  George  the  Third  succeeded  George  the 
Second ;  and  still  these  men  continued,  with  unabated  stead- 
fisutness,  though  in  language  less  ferocious  than  before,  to  dis- 
claim all  allegiance  to  an  uncovenanted  Sovereign.  {  At  length 
this  schismatical  body  was  subdivided  by  a  new  schism.  The 
majority  of  the  Beformed  Presbyterians,  though  they  still 
refused  to  swear  fealty  to  the  Sovereign  or  to  hold  office 
under  him,  thought  themselves  justified  in  praying  for  him,  in 
paying  tribute  to  him,  and  in  accepting  his  protection.  But 
there  was  a  minority  which  would  hear  of  no  compromise. 
So  late  as  the  year  1806  a  few  persons  were  still  bearing 
their  public  testimony  against  the  sin  of  owning  an  Anti- 

*  See  the  Dying  Testimony  of  Mr.  Koformcd  Presbytery,  against  a  writer 

Robert  Smith,  Student  of  Diyinity,  who  who  had  charged  them  with  "  disowning 

lired  in  Donslaa  Town,  in  the  Shire  of  the  present  excellent  soyereign  as  the 

Clydesdale,  wno  died  about  two  o'clock  lawful  King  of  Great  Britain/'  "  The 

ia  th«  SabbaUi  morning,  Dec.  13.  1724,  Keformed  I'resbytery  anl  their  connec- 

aflod  5S  Tears;  and  the  Dying  Testimony  tions,'*  says  Mr.  Henderjon,  "  hare  not 

of  William  Wilson,  sometime  School-  been  much  accustomed  to  giye  flattering 

BHUtarof  Park  in  the  Parish  of  Douglas,  titles  to  princes." "How- 

agad  68,  who  died  May  7. 1757.  eycr,  they  entertain  no  resentment  against 

t  Sea  the  Dying  Testimony  of  William  the  person  of  the  present  occupant,  nor 

WilMMit  meatioiied  in  the  last  note.    It  any  of  the  good  qualities  which  he  pos- 

OUf^t  to  be  remarked  that,  on  the  sub-  sesses.  They  sincerely  wish  that  ho  were 

jeet  of  witcheraft,  the  Dirines  of  the  more  excellent  than  ci^tcmal  royalty  can 

AMoeiate  PieabyterY  were  as    absurd  make  him,  that  he  were  adorned  with 

aa  thia  poor  craxy  l)ominie.    See  their  the  image  of  Christ,'*  &c.,  &c.,  &c  "  But 

Aetf  PeuaimttoOf  and  Testimony,  pub-  they  can  by  no  means  acknowled^  him, 

Udiad  in  177S  bj  Adam  Gib.  nor  any  of  the  episcopal  persuasion,  to 

t  In  the  Tear  1791,  Thomas  Ilcnder-  be  a  lawful  king  oyer  these  coyenantMl 

•M  of  Faiauj  wrote,  in  defence  of  the  lands."* 
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chiistian  govenmient  by  paying  taxes,  hj  taking  ont  excise 
licenses,  or  bj  labonring  on  public  works.*  The  nnmber  of 
these  asealots  went  on  fiiTwiTiiali4Tig  till  at  length  they  were  so 
thinly  scattered  over  Scotland  that  they  were  nowhere  nnme* 
rons  enough  to  have  a  meeting  honse,  and  were  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Nonhearers.  They,  howerer,  still  assembled 
and  prayed  in  priyate  dwellings,  and  still  persisted  in  con- 
sidering themselves  as .  the  chosen  generation,  the  royal 
priesthood,  the  holy  nation,  the  peculiar  people,  which, 
amidst  the  common  degeneracy,  alone  preserved  the  Cedih  of 
a  better  age.  It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  this  super- 
stition, the  most  irrational  and  the  most  unsocial  into  which 
Protestant  Christianity  has  ever  been  corrupted  by  hiunan 
prejudices  and  passions  may  still  linger  in  a  few  obscure 
ftimhouses. 

The  Ejng  was  but  half  satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which 
the  ecclesiastical  polity  of  Scotland  had  been  settled.  He 
thought  that  the  Episcopalians  had  been  hardly  used ;  and 
he  apprehended  that  they  might  be  still  more  hardly  used 
when  the  new  system  was  fully  organised.  He  had  been 
very  desirous  that  the  Act  which  established  the  Presbyterian 
Church  should  be  accompanied  by  an  Act  allowing  persons 
who  were  not  members  of  that  Church  to  hold  their  own 
religious  assemblies  freely ;  and  he  had  particularly  directed 
Melville  to  look«  to  this.f  But  some  popular  preachers 
harangued  so  vehemently  at  Edinburgh  against  liberty  of 
conscience,  which  they  called  the  mystery  of  iniquity,  that 
Melville  did  not  venture  to  obey  his  master's  instructions. 
A  draught  of  a  Toleration  Act  was  offered  to  the  Parliament 


*  An  enthusiast,  named  Oeoige  CSal- 
derwood,  in  his  preface  to  a  Collection  of 
I)3ring  Testimonies,  published  in  1806, 
aocoses  the  Reformed  Fresbyterj  of 
scandalous  compliances.  "As  for  the 
Reformed  Presbytery,"  he  says,  "though 
they  profess  to  own  the  martyrs*  testi- 
mony in  hairs  and  hoofs,  yet  they  have 
now  adopted  so  many  new  distinctions, 
and  giren  up  their  old  ones,  that  they 
hare  made  it  so  evident  that  it  is  neither 
the  martyrs*  testimony  nor  yet  the  one 
that  that  Fresbytery  adopted  at  first  that 
they  are  now  maintaining.  When  the 
Reformed  Presbytery  was  in  its  infancy, 
and  had  some  appearance  of  honesty 
and  faithfulness  among  them,  they  were 
bUmed  by  all  the  other  parties  for  using 
of  distinctions  that  no  man  could  justify, 
t.  f.  th^T  would  not  admit  into  their  com- 
tofwion  thu}>r  t!iut  )):iiil  the  land  tax  or 


subscribed  tacks  to  do  so ;  but  nowther 
can  admit  into  their  communions  botK 
rulers  and  members  who  Toluntarily  pay 
all  taxes  and  subscribe  tacks.**  .... 
"It  shall  be  only  referred  to  gorem- 
ment's  books,  since  the  oommenoement 
of  the  French  war,  how  many  of  their 
own  members  have  accepted  of  places  of 
trust,  to  be  at  government's  call,  such  as 
bearers  of  arms,  driying  of  cattle,  stop- 
ping of  ways,  &C. ;  and  what  is  all  their 
license  for  trading  by  sea  or  land  but  a 
serving  under  goTemment?**  The  doc- 
trines of  those  more  moderate  noiyiuon 
who  call  themselves  the  Reformed  Pres- 
byterian Church  hare  been  leeentlr  set 
forth  in  a  Prise  Catechism  by  the  Kcre- 
rend  Thomas  Ifaitin. 

t  TheKingtoHelTiUe,Maj22.1690, 
in  the  Leven  and  MelTille  Papera. 
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by  a  private  member,  but  was  coldly  received  and  suffered  to    CHAP, 
drop  *  ^  ^^  ^ 


William,  however,  was  fully  determined  to  prevent  the  Meeting 
dominant  sect  from  indulging  in  the  luxury  of  persecution ;  q^J^ 
and  he  took  an  early  opportunity  of  announcing  his  deter-  Assembly 
mination.  The  first  General  Assembly  of  the  newly  estab-  q^^J^  ^f 
lished  Church  met  soon  after  his  return  from  Ireland.  It  Scotland. 
was  necessary  that  he  should  appoint  a  Commissioner  and 
send  a  letter.  Some  zealous  Presbyterians  hoped  that 
Crawford  would  be  the  Cominissioner ;  and  the  ministers  of 
Edinburgh  drew  up  a  paper  in  which  they  very  intelligibly 
hinted  that  this  was  their  wish.  William,  however,  selected 
Lord  Carmichael,  a  nobleman  distinguished  by  good  sense, 
humanity,  and  moderation.f  The  royal  letter  to  the  Assembly 
was  eminently  -wise  in  substance  and  impressive  in  language. 
"We  expect,"  the  King  wrote,  "that  your  management 
shall  be  such  that  we  may  have  no  reason  to  repent  of  what 
we  have  done.  We  never  could  be  of  the  mind  that  violence 
was  suited  to  the  advancing  of  true  religion ;  nor  do  we 
intend  that  our  authority  shall  ever  be  a  tool  to  the  irregular 
passions  of  any  party.  Moderation  is  what  religion  enjoins^ 
what  neighbouring  Churches  expect  from  you,  and  what  we 
recommend  to  you."  The  Sixty  and  their  associates  would 
probably  have  been  glad  to  reply  in  language  resembling 
that  wldch,  as  some  of  them  could  well  remember,  had  been 
held  by  the  clergy  to  Charles  the  Second  during  his  residence 
in  Scotland.  But  they  had  just  been  informed  that  there 
was  in  England  a  strong  feeling  in  favour  of  the  rabbled 
curates,  and  that  it  would,  at  such  a  conjuncture,  be  mad- 
ness in  the  body  which  represented  the  Presbyterian  Church 
to  quarrel  with  the  King,  j;  The  Assembly  therefore  returned 
a  grateful  and  respectful  answer  to  the  royal  letter,  and 
assured  TTia  Majesty  that  they  had  suffered  too  much  from 
oppression  ever  to  be  oppressors.  § 

Meanwhile  the  troops  all  over  the  Continent  were  going  into 

•  Aeeonnt  of  the  Establishment  of  were  putt  out,  and  come  up,  make  a 

Frwljtcriaii  GoTemmect  great  clamour :    many  here  encourago 

t  uumidiaarsgoodqualitieaarefullj  and  rejojroe  at  it.  ...  .  There  is  no- 

■dmitied  by  the  Episcopalians.    See  the  thing  now  but  the  greatest  sobrietie  and 

Hktaiod  Bdation  of  the  late  Presby-  moderation  imaginable  to  be  used,  unless 

tiriin  Oeneral  Assembly  and  the  IVes-  we  will  hasard  the  oTertuminff  of  aU : 

fagftnim  Inqmsition.  and  take  this  as  earnest,  and  not  as 

)  See,  in  the  Leren    and    Helyille  imaginations  and  fears  only." 
B^tct,  llelfille*s  Letters  written  from        {  Principal  Acts  of  the  General  As- 

*     ""  -  at  tlds  tiine  to  Crawford,  Rule,  sembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  held 

m,  sad  other  Tehement  Presby-  in  and  begun  at  Edinbuigh  the  16th  day 

He  11^:  ''The  deigy  that  of  October,  1690;  Edinburg|i«  ie9U 
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CHAP,     winter  qnarters.      The  campaign  had  everywhere  been  inde- 
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cisive.  The  victory  gained  by  Luxemburg  at  Pleurus  had 
^*^of  produced  no  important  effect.  On  the  Upper  Bhine  great 
the  Con-  armies  had  eyed  each  other,  month  after  month,  without  ex- 
tbunt  changing  a  blow.  In  Catalonia  a  few  small  forts  had  been 
taken.  In  the  east  of  Europe  the  Turks  had  been  successful 
on  some  points,  the  Christians  on  other  points ;  and  the  ter- 
mination of  the  contest  seemed  to  be  as  remote  as  ever.  The 
coalition  had  in  the  course  of  the  year  lost  one  valuable  mem- 
ber, and  gained  another.  The  Duke  of  Lorraine,  the  ablest 
captain  in  the  Imperial  service,  was  no  more.  He  had  died, 
as  he  had  lived,  an  exile  and  a  wanderer,  and  had  bequeathed 
to  his  children  nothing  but  his  name  and  his  rights.  It  was 
popularly  said  that  the  confederacy  could  better  have  spared 
thirty  thousand  soldiers  than  such  a  general.  But  scarcely 
had  the  allied  Courts  gone  into  mourning  for  him  when  they 
were  consoled  by  learning  that  another  prince  superior  to  him 
in  power,  and  not  inferior  to  him  in  capacity  or  courage,  had 
joined  the  league  against  France. 
The  Bnke  This  was  Victor  Amadeus,  Duke  of  Savoy.  He  was  a  young 
j^^^  man :  but  he  was  already  versed  in  those  arts  for  which  the 
eoalitioD.  statesmen  of  Italy  had,  ever  since  the  thirteenth  century,  been 
celebrated,  those  arts  by  which  Castruceio  Castracani  and 
Francis  Sforza  rose  to  greatness,  and  which  Machiavel  reduced 
to  a  system.  No  sovereign  in  modem  Europe  has,  with  so 
small  a  principality,  exercised  so  great  an  influence  during  so 
long  a  period.  He  had  for  a  time  submitted,  with  a  show  of 
cheerfulness,  but  with  secret  reluctance  and  resentment,  to  the 
French  ascendency.  When  the  war  broke  out,  he  professed 
neutrality,  but  entered  into  private  negotiations  with  the 
House  of  Austria.  He  would  probably  have  continued  to  dis- 
semble till  he  found  some  opportunity  of  striking  an  unex- 
pected blow,  had  not  his  crafty  schemes  been  disconcerted  by 
the  decision  and  vigour  of  Lewis.  A  French  army  commanded 
by  Catinat,  an  officer  of  great  skill  and  valour,  marched  into 
Kedmont.  The  Duke  was  informed  that  his  conduct  had 
excited  suspicions  which  he  could  remove  only  by  admitting 
foreign  garrisons  into  Turin  and  Vercelli.  He  found  that  he 
must  be  either  the  slave  or  the  open  enemy  of  his  powerful 
and  imperious  neighbour.  His  choice  was  soon  made ;  and  a 
war  began  which,  during  seven  years,  found  employment  for 
some  of  the  best  generals  and  best  troops  of  Lewis.  An  Envoy 
Extraordinary  from  Savoy  went  to  the  Hague,  proceeded 
thence  to  London,  presented  his  credentials  in  the  Banqueting 
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House,  and  addressed  to  William  a  speech  which  was  speedily  CHAP, 
translated  into  many  languages  and  read  in  every  part  of  _^^^'  ^ 
Europe.  The  orator  congratulated  the  King  on  the  success 
of  that  great  enterprise  which  had  restored  England  to  her 
ancient  place  among  the  nations,  and  had  broken  the  chains 
of  Europe.  "  That  my  master,"  he  said,  "  can  now  at  length 
venture  to  express  feelings  which  have  been  long  concealed  in 
the  recesses  of  his  heart  is  part  of  the  debt  which  he  owes  to 
Tour  Majesty.  You  have  inspired  him  with  the  hope  of  free- 
dom after  so  many  years  of  bondage."  * 

It  had  been  determined  that,  during  the  approaching  winter, 
a  Congress  of  all  the  powers  hostile  to  Erance  should  be  held 
at  the  Hague.  William  was  impatient  to  proceed  thither. 
But  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  first  hold  a  Session  of 
Parliament.  Early  in  October  the  Houses  reassembled  at 
Westminster.  The  members  had  generally  come  up  in  good 
humour.  Those  Tories  whom  it  was  possible  to  conciliate  had 
been  conciliated  by  the  Act  of  Grace,  and  by  the  large  share 
which  they  had  obtained  of  the  favours  of  the  Crown.  Those 
Whigs  who  were  capable  of  learning  had  learned  much  fr^m 
the  lesson  which  William  had  given  them,  and  had  ceased  to 
expect  that  he  would  descend  from  the  rank  of  a  King  to  that 
of  a  party  leader.  Both  Whigs  and  Tories  had,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, been  alarmed  by  the  prospect  of  a  French  invasion, 
and  cheered  by  the  news  of  the  victory  of  the  Boyne.  The 
Sorereign  who  had  shed  his  blood  for  their  nation  and  their 
xeligion  stood  at  this  moment  higher  in  pnbUc  estimation  than 
at  any  time  since  his  accession.  His  speech  fr^m  the  throne 
called  forth  the  loud  acclamations  of  Lords  and  Commons.t 
Thanks  were  unanimously  voted  by  both  Houses  to  the  King 
for  his  achievements  in  Ireland,  and  to  the  Queen  for  the  pru- 
dence with  which  she  had,  during  his  absence,  governed 
England.^  Thus  commenced  a  Session  distinguished  among 
the  Sessions  of  that  reign  by  harmony  and  tranquillity.  No 
zeport  of  the  debates  has  been  preserved,  unless  a  long  for- 
gotten lampoon,  in  which  some  of  the  speeches  made  on  the 
fizvt  day  are  burlesqued  in  doggrel  rhymes,  may  be  called  a 
report.§  The  time  of  the  Commons  appears  to  have  been 
ddeflj  occupied  in  discussing  questions  arising  out  of  the 

*  KoBthlj  Merenriefl ;   London  6a-        §  I  am  not  aware  that  this  lampooD 

■ettM  of  Korember  8.  and  6. 1690.  has  ever  been  printed.    I  have  seen  it 

f  Yin  Cittat  to  the  States  General,  only  in  two  contemporary  manuscripts. 

Oct  A.  1890.  It  is  entitled  The  Opening  of  the  Senion. 

I  ZaM  Jaanak,  Oct  6. 1690 ;  Com-  1690. 
'  Jaamak,  Odbiha  8. 
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CHAP,  elections  of  the  preceding  spring.  The  supplies  necessary  for 
.".',.  the  war,  though  large,  were  granted  with  alacrity.  Thenum- 
^'ud*^  ber  of  regular  troops  for  the  next  year  was  fixed  at  seventy 
thousand,  of  whom  twelve  thousand  were  to  be  horse  or 
dragoons.  The  charge  of  this  army,  the  greatest  that  England 
had  ever  maintained,  amounted  to  about  two  million  three 
hundred  thousand  pounds ;  the  charge  of  the  navy  to  about 
eighteen  himdred  thousand  pounds.  The  charge  of  the  ord- 
nance was  included  in  these  simis,  and  was  roughly  estimated 
at  one-eighth  of  the  naval  and  one-fifth  of  the  military  ex- 
penditure.* The  whole  of  the  extraordinary  aid  granted  to 
the  King  exceeded  four  millions. 

The  Commons  justly  thought  that  the  extraordinary  libe- 
rality with  which  they  had  provided  for  the  public  service 
entitled  them  to  demand  extraordinary  securities  against  waste 
and  peculation.  A  bill  was  brought  in  empowering  nine  Com- 
missioners to  examine  and  state  the  public  accounts.  The 
nine  were  named  in  the  bill,  and  were  all  members  of  the 
Lower  House.  The  Lords  agreed  to  the  bill  without  amend- 
ments ;  and  the  King  gave  his  assent.f 
Ways  and  The  debates  on  the  Ways  and  Means  occupied  a  considerable 
^*^*^  part  of  the  Session.  It  was  resolved  that  sixteen  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  pounds  should  be  raised  by  a  direct  monthly 
assessment  on  land.  The  excise  duties  on  ale  and  beer  were 
doubled ;  and  the  import  duties  on  raw  silk,  linen,  timber, 
glass,  and  other  articles,  were  increased.!  Thus  far  there  was 
little  difference  of  opinion.  But  soon  the  smooth  course  of 
business  was  disturbed  by  a  proposition  which  was  much  more 
popular  than  just  or  humane.  Taxes  of  unprecedented  severity 
had  been  imposed ;  and  yet  it  might  well  be  doubted  whether 
these  taxes  would  be  suflBcient.  Why,  it  was  asked,  should 
not  the  cost  of  the  Irish  war  b^  borne  by  the  Irish  insurgents  ? 
How  those  insurgents  had  acted  in  their  mock  Parliament  all 
the  world  knew ;  and  nothing  could  be  more  reasonable  than 
to  mete  to  them  ifrom  their  own  measure.  They  ought  to  be 
treated  as  they  had  treated  the  Saxon  colony.  Every  acre 
which  the  Act  of  Settlement  had  left  them  ought  to  be  seized 
by  the  state  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  that  expense  which 
their  turbulence  and  perverseness  had  made  necessary.  It  is 
not  strange  that  a  plan,  which  at  once  gratified  national  ani- 

*  CommoDB*  Journals,  Oct.  9,  10.  13,     1690,  particularly  of  Dec  26.;  Stat  2 
14  1690.  W.  &  M.  8es9.  2.  c  II. 

t  Commons'  Journals  of  December,        }  Stat.  2  W.  &  M.  seas.  2.  c  1. 3, 4. 
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mositj,  and  held  out  the  hope  of  pecuniary  relief,  should  have  CHAP, 
been  welcomed  with  eager  delight.  A  bill  was  brought  in  -_^y^  ^ 
which  bore  but  too  much  resemblance  to  some  of  the  laws 
passed  by  the  Jacobite  legislators  of  Dublin.  By  this  bill  it 
was  provided  that  the  property  of  every  person  who  had  been 
in  rebellion  against  the  King  and  Queen  since  the  day  on 
which  they  were  proclaimed  should  be  confiscated,  and  that 
the  proceeds  should  be  applied  to  the  support  of  the  war.  An 
exception  was  made  in  favour  of  such  Protestants  as  had 
merely  submitted  to  superior  force :  but  to  Papists  no  indul- 
gence was  shown.  The  royal  prerogative  of  clemency  was 
limited.  The  King  might  indeed,  if  such  were  his  pleasure, 
spare  the  lives  of  his  vanquished  enemies :  but  he  was  not  to 
be  permitted  to  save  any  part  of  their  estates  from  the  general 
doom.  He  was  not  to  have  it  in  his  power  to  grant  a  capitu- 
lation which  should  secure  to  Irish  Itoman  Catholics  the  en- 
joyment of  their  hereditary  lands.  Nay,  he  was  not  to  be 
allowed  to  keep  faith  with  persons  whom  he  had  already 
received  to  mercy,  who  had  kissed  his  hand,  and  had  heard 
from  his  lips  the  promise  of  protection.  An  attempt  was  made 
to  insert  a  proviso  in  favour  of  Lord  Dover.  Dover,  who,  with 
all  his  faults,  was  not  without  some  English  feelings,  had,  by 
defending  the  interests  of  his  native  country  at  Dublin,  made 
himself  odious  to  both  the  Irish  and  the  French.  After  the 
battle  of  the  Boj-ne  his  situation  was  deplorable.  Neither  at 
Limerick  nor  at  Saint  Grermains  could  he  hope  to  be  welcomed. 
In  his  despair,  he  threw  himself  at  William's  feet,  promised 
to  live  peaceably,  and  was  graciously  assured  that  he  had 
nothing  to  fear.  Though  the  royal  word  seemed  to  be  pledged 
to  this  unfortunate  man,  the  Commons  resolved,  by  a  hundred 
and  nineteen  votes  to  a  hundred  and  twelve,  that  his  property 
should  not  be  exempted  from  the  general  confiscation. 

The  bill  went  up  to  the  Peers  :  but  the  Peers  were  not  in- 
clined to  pass  it  without  considerable  amendments ;  and  such 
amendments  there  was  not  time  to  make.  Numerous  heirs 
at  law,  reversioners,  and  creditors  implored  the  Upper  House 
to  mtrodnce  such  provisoes  as  might  secure  the  innocent 
against  all  danger  of  being  involved  in  the  punishment  of  the 
guilty.  Some  petitioners  asked  to  be  heard  by  counsel.  The 
King  had  made  all  his  arrangements  for  a  voyage  to  the 
Hague ;  and  the  day  beyond  which  he  could  not  postpone  his 
departure  drew  near.  The  bill  was  therefore,  happily  for  the 
luniour  of  English  legislation,  consigned  to  that  dark  reposi* 
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torj  in  which  the  abortive  statutes  of  many  generations  sleep 
a  sleep  rarely  disturbed  by  the  historian  or  the  antiquary.* 

Another  question,  which  slightly,  and  but  slightly,  discom- 
posed the  tranquillity  of  this  short  session,  arose  out  of  the 
disastrous  and  disgraceful  battle  of  Beachy  Head.  Torrington 
had,  immediately  after  that  battle,  been  sent  to  the  Tower, 
and  had  ever  since  remained  there.  A  technical  difficulty  had 
arisen  about  the  mode  of  bringing  him  to  trial.  There  "was  no 
Lord  High  Admiral :  and  whether  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Admiralty  were  competent  to  execute  martial  law  was  a  point 
which  to  some  jurists  appeared  not  perfectly  clear.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  Judges  held  that  the  Commissioners  were  com- 
petent :  but,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  all  doubt,  a  bill  was 
brought  into  the  Upper  House ;  and  to  this  bill  several  Lords 
offered  an  opposition  which  seems  to  have  been  most  unrea- 
sonable. The  proposed  law,  they  said,  was  a  retrospective 
penal  law,  and  therefore  objectionable.  If  they  used  this 
argument  in  good  faith,  they  were  ignorant  of  the  very  rudi- 
ments of  the  science  of  lej^lation.  To  make  a*  law  for 
punishing  that  which,  at  the  time  when  it  was  done,  was  not 
punishable,  is  contrary  to  all  sound  principle.  But  a  law 
which  merely  alters  the  criminal  procedure  may  with  perfect 
propriety  be  made  applicable  to  past  as  well  as  to  future 
offences.  It  would  have  been  the  grossest  injustice  to  give  a 
retrospective  operation  to  the  law  which  made  slavetrading 
felony.  But  there  was  not  the  smallest  injustice  in  enacting 
that  the  Central  Criminal  Court  should  try  felonies  committed 
long  before  that  Court  was  in  being.  In  Torrington 's  case 
the  substantive  law  continued  to  be  what  it  had  always  been. 

The  definition  of  the  crime,  the  amount  of  the  penalty,  re- 
mained unaltered.  The  only  change  was  in  the  form  of  pro- 
cedure ;  and  that  change  the  legislature  was  perfectly  justi- 
fied in  making  retrospectively.  It  is  indeed  hardly  possible 
to  believe  that  some  of  those  who  opposed  the  bill  were  duped 
by  the  fallacy  of  which  they  condescended  to  make  use.  The 
truth  probably  is  that  the  feeling  of  caste  was  strong  among 
the  Lords.  That  one  of  themselves  should  be  tried  for  his  life 
by  a  court  composed  of  plebeians  seemed  to  them  a  degradation 
of  their  whole  order.  If  their  noble  brother  had  offended, 
articles  of  impeachment  ought  to  be  exhibited  against  him : 

♦  Bamet,  ii.  67.    See  the  Journals  of  and  the  Ist  of  January.  The  bill  itaelfwiU 

both  Houses,  particularly  the  Commons*  l)e  found  in  the  archives  of  the  Hovae  of 

Journals  of  the  19th  of  Decemlx>r  and  the  Lords. 
JjoT^s'  Journals  of  the  30th  of  December 
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Westminster  Hall  ought  to  be  fitted  up :  his  peers  ought  to  CHAP. 
meet  in  their  robes,  and  to  give  in  their  verdict  on  their  J^  _^ 
honour :  a  Lord  High  Steward  ought  to  pronoimce  the  sen- 
tence, and  to  break  the  staff.  There  was  an  end  of  privilege 
if  an  Earl  was  to  be  doomed  to  death  by  tarpaulins  seated 
rotmd  a  table  in  the  cabin  of  a  ship.  These  feelings  had  so 
much  influence  that  the  bill  passed  the  Upper  House  by  a 
majority  of  only  two.*  In  the  Lower  House,  where  the  dig- 
nities and  immunities  of  the  nobility  were  regarded  with  no 
friendly  feeling,  there  was  little  difference  of  opinion.  Tor- 
rington  requested  to  be  heard  at  the  bar,  and  spoke  there  at 
great  length,  but  weakly  and  confusedly.  He  boasted  of  his 
services,  of  his  sacrifices,  and  of  his  wounds.  He  abused  the 
Dutch,  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  and  the  Secretary  of  State, 
The  bill,  however,  went  through  all  its  stages  without  a 
division.t 

Early  in  December  Torrington  was  sent  under  a  guard  Tomn^- 
down  the  river  to  Sheemess.  There  the  Court  Martial  met  ^^\e^ 
on  board  of  a  frigate  named  the  Kent.  The  investigation  quittaL 
lasted  three  days ;  and  during  those  days  the  ferment  was 
great  in  London.  Nothing  was  heard  of  on  the  exchange,  in 
the  coffeehouses,  nay  even  at  the  church  doors,  but  Torring- 
ton. Parties  ran  high :  wagers  to  an  immense  amoimt  were 
depending :  rumours  were  hourly  arriving  by  land  and  water ; 
and  every  rumour  was  exaggerated  and  distorted  by  the  way. 
From  the  day  on  which  the  news  of  the  ignominious  battle 
arrived,  down  to  the  very  eve  of  the  trial,  public  opinion  had 
been  very  unfavourable  to  the  prisoner.  His  name,  we  are 
told  by  contemporary  pamphleteers,  was  hardly  ever  men- 
tioned without  a  curse.  Bat,  when  the  crisis  of  his  fate  drew 
nigh,  there  was,  as  in  our  country  there  often  is,  a  reaction. 
AH  his  merits,  his  courage,  his  good  nature,  his  firm  ad- 
herence to  the  Protestant  religion  in  the  evil  times,  were  re- 
membered. It  was  impossible  to  deny  that  he  was  simk  in 
gloih  and  luxury,  that  he  neglected  the  most  important  busi- 
ness for  his  pleasures,  and  that  he  could  not  say  No  to  a  boon 
companion  or  to  a  mistress  :  but  for  these  faults  excuses  and 
soft  names  were  found.  His  friends  used  without  scruple  all 
the  arts  which  could  raise  a  national  feeling  in  his  favour ; 
and  tliese  arts  were  powerfully  assisted  by  the  intelligence 

•  Lordfl^  JooniAls,  Oct  30. 1690.  The  been  able  to  find. 

nnnbat  arc  nerer  given  in  the  Lords'  f  ^*^  Citten  to  the  States  General, 

JoanftliL    lliat  the  miy'oritjr  was  only  Nov.  4 J.  1690.  The  Earl  of  Torrington's 

tiro  is  awtrtiid  bv  Balph,  who  had,  I  speech  to  the  House  of  Commoni,  1710. 
authority  which  I  have  not 
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that  tlie  hatred  which  was  felt  towards  him  in  Holland  had 
vented  itself  in  indignities  to  some  of  his  conntrymen.  The 
crj  was  that  a  bold,  joUj,  freehanded  English  gentleman,  of 
whom  the  worst  that  conld  be  said  was  that  he  liked  wine  and 
women,  was  to  be  shot  in  order  to  gratify  the  spite  of  the 
Dutch.  What  passed  at  the  trial  tended  to  confirm  the  popu- 
lace in  this  notion.  Most  of  the  witnesses  against  the  pri- 
soner were  Dutch  oflRcers.  The  Dutch  rear  admiral,  who  took 
on  himself  the  part  of  prosecutor,  forgot  himself  so  fe.r  as  to 
accuse  the  judges  of  partiality.  When  at  length,  on  the 
evening  of  the  third  day,  Torrington  was  pronounced  not 
guilty,  many  who  had  recently  clamoured  for  his  blood  seemed 
to  be  well  pleased  with  his  acquittal.  He  returned  to  London 
free,  and  with  his  sword  by  his  side.  As  his  yacht  went  up 
the  Thames,  every  ship  which  he  passed  saluted  him.  He  took 
his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  even  ventured  to  present 
himself  at  court.  But  most  of  the  peers  looked  coldly  on 
him :  William  would  not  see  him,  and  ordered  him  to  be  dis- 
missed from  the  service.* 

There  was  another  subject  about  which  no  vote  was  passed 
by  either  of  the  Houses,  but  about  which  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  some  acrimonious  discussion  took  place  in  both. 
The  Whigs,  though  much  less  violent  than  in  the  preceding 
year,  could  not  patiently  see  Caermai-tlien  as  nearly  prime 
minister  as  any  English  subject  could  be  under  a  i)rinee  of 
William's  character.  Though  no  man  had  taken  a  more 
prominent  part  in  the  Revolution  than  the  Lord  President, 
though  no  man  had  more  to  fear  from  a  counterrevolution, 
his  old  enemies  would  not  believe  that  he  had  from  his  heart 
renounced  those  arbitrary  doctrines  for  which  he  had  once 
been  zealous,  or  that  he  could  bear  true  allegiance  to  a 
government  sprung  from  resistance.  Through  the  last  six 
months  of  1690  he  was  mercilessly  lampooned.  Sometimes 
he  was   King  Thomas,  and  sometimes   Tom  the  Tyrant.t 


•  Burnet,  ii.,  67,  68. ;  Van  CIttors  to 


i>«  I.    ^^^-  !»•  ••■••  US' 


the  States  General, 
1690 ;  An  impartial  Account  of  some 
remarkable  Passagrs  in  the  Life  of  Ar- 
thur, l-:arl  of  Torrington,  together  with 
some  mo<l«'st  Remarks  on  the  Trial  and 
Acquitment,  1691  ;  Rt'asons  for  the 
Trial  of  the  Karl  of  Torrington  by  Im- 
peachment, 1C90;  The  Parable  of  the 
Bearbaitin^S  1690 ;  The  Earl  of  Torring- 
ton's  Speech  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
1710.  That  Torrington  was  coldly  re- 
ceirvil  by  the  peers  I  leanietl  from  un 
Articlo  in   tii«»  Noticias  Ordinami  of 


Febniar)-  6.  1691,  Madrid. 

t  In  one  ^V^lig  lampoon  of  this  yea: 
an;  these  lines : 

**  David,  we  thought,  nioceodcd  S»nl, 
When  William  rose  on  James'a  fall : 
But  iiuw  Kiug  ThoiuAfigoTirn*  alL" 

In  another  are  tliese  lines  : 

"  "^UTien  Charlw  did  iwm  to  fill  the  throne. 
ThLt  tyrant  Tom  made  England  gnwn." 

A  third  8;ivs : 

**  Torkiihire  Tom  waa  raiaed  to  honoor. 
For  what  canae  no  creature 
Ho  wha  falM  to  the  royiU  dcmcir. 
And  will  be  the  nuae  t:>  yotu" 
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William  was  adjured  not  to  go  to  the  Continent  leaving  his     CTAP. 
worst  enemy  close  to  the  ear  of  the  Queen.    Halifax,  who  .^ 
had,  in  the  preceding  year,  been  ungenerously  and  ungrate- 
fully persecuted  by  the  Whigs,  was  now  mentioned  by  them 
with  respect  and  regret:    for  he  was  the  enemy  of  their 
enemy.*    The  face,  the  figure,  the  bodily  infirmities  of  Caer- 
marthen  were  ridiculed.f     Those  dealings  with  the  French 
Court  in  which,  twelve  years  before,  he  had,  rather  by  his  mis- 
fortune than  by  his  fault,  been  implicated,  were  represented 
in  the  most  odious  colours.     He  was  reproached  with  his  im- 
peachment and  his  imprisonment.    Once,  it  was  said,  he  had 
escaped :  but  vengeance  might  still  overtake  liim ;  and  Lon- 
don might  enjoy  the  long  deferred  pleasure  of  seeing  the  old 
traitor  flung  off  the  ladder  in  the  blue  riband  which  he  dis- 
graced.   All  the  members  of  his  family,  wife,  son,  daughters, 
were  assailed  with  savage  invective  and  contemptuous  sar- 
casm, t     All  who  were  supposed  to  be  closely  connected  with 
him  by  political  ties  came  in  for  a  portion  of  this  abuse ;  and 
none  had  so  large  a  portion  as  Lowther.     The  feeling  indi- 
cated by  these  satires  was  strong  among  the  "VVliigs  in  Par- 
liament.    Several  of  them  deliberated  on  a  plan  of  attack, 
and  were  in  hopes  that  they  should  be  able  to  raise  such  a 
storm  as  would  make  it  impossible  for  Caermarthen  to  remain 
at  the  head  of  affairs.     It  should  seem  that,  at  this  time,  his 
influence  in  the  royal  closet  was  not  quite  what  it  had  been. 
Godolphin,  whom  he  did  not  love,  and  could  not  control,  but 
whose  financial  skill  had  been  greatly  missed  during  the 
gammer,  was  brought  bade  to  the  Treasury,  and  made  First 
Commissioner.    Lowther,  who  was  the  Lord  President's  own 
man,  still  sate  at  the  board,  but  no  longer  presided  there.  It 
is  true  thaii  there  was  not  then  such  a  difference  as  there  now 
is  between  the  First  Lord  and  his  colleagues.    Still  the  change 
was  important  and  significant.     Marlborough,  whom  Caer- 
marthen disliked,  was,  in  military  affairs,  not  less  trusted 
than  Godolphin  in  financial  affairs.    The  seals  which  Shrews- 
bury had  resigned  in  the  summer  had  ever  since  been  lying 
in  William's  secret  drawer.     The  Lord  President  probably 
expected  that  he  should  be  consulted  before  they  were  given 
away;  but  he  was  disappointed.     Sidney  was  sent  for  fix>m 

•  A  Whig  poet  compares  the  two  Mar-  f  ••  a  thin,  lllnaturod  ghost  thmt  haunU  Uw 
qaitutB,  M  ttkej  were  often  called,  and  King." 

gireaOeoxge  the  preference  over  Thomas :  j  «  Tx^  him  with  hu  bine  riband  be 
"If  aKaraoMtneedsmnsttteer  OS,  Tied  cloee  up  to  the  gallowa  tree ; 

■Vak*  a  better  in  hl«  stead.  For  my  lady  a  cart ;  and  Id  oontriTe  it, 

Who  wffl  in  jnmr  ak»ence  cheer  qb.  Her  dancing  aon  and  heir  should  drire  iU« 

Aad  has  far  a  wiser  head." 
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their  hidiugplaces,  the  fiaction  which  had  been  prostrated  and  CHAP, 
stunned  began  to  give  signs  of  returning  animation.  The  old  -_^y'^_^ 
traitors  again  mustered  at  the  old  haunts,  exchanged  signifi- 
cant looks  and  eager  whispers,  and  drew  from  their  pockets 
libels  on  the  Court  of  Kensington,  and  letters  in  milk  and 
lemon  juice  from  the  Court  of  Saint  Germains.  Preston, 
Dartmouth,  Clarendon,  Penn,  were  among  the  most  busy. 
With  them  was  leagued  the  nonjuring  Bishop  of  Ely,  who  was 
still  permitted  by  the  government  to  reside  in  the  palace,  now 
no  longer  his  own,  and  who  had,  but  a  short  time  before,  called 
heaven  to  witness  that  he  detested  the  thought  of  inviting 
foreigners  to  invade  England.  One  good  opportunity  had 
been  lost :  but  another  was  at  hand,  and  must  not  be  suffered 
to  escape.  The  usurper  would  soon  be  again  out  of  England. 
The  administration  would  soon  be  again  confided  to  a  weak 
woman  and  a  divided  council.  The  year  which  was  closing 
had  certainly  been  unlucky ;  but  that  which  was  about  to 
commence  might  be  more  auspicious. 

In  December  a  meeting  of  the  leading  Jacobites  was  held.*  5J*^^?£^ 
The  sense  of  the  assembly,  which  consisted  exclusively  of  Pro-  oo&spi- 
testants,  was  that  something  ought  to  be  attempted,  but  that  wtow. 
the  difficulties  were  great.  None  ventured  to  recommend  that 
James  should  come  over  unaccompanied  by  regular  troops. 
Yet  all,  taught  by  the  experience  of  the  preceding  summer, 
dreaded  the  efiect  which  might  be  produced  by  the  sight  of 
French  uniforms  and  standards  on  English  ground.  A  paper 
was  drawn  up  which  would,  it  was  hoped,  convince  both  James 
and  Lewis  that  a  restoration  could  not  be  effected  without  the 
cordial  concurrence  of  the  nation.  Prance, — such  was  the 
substance  of  this  remarkable  document, — might  possibly  make 
the  island  a  heap  of  ruins,  but  never  a  subject  province.  It 
was  hardly  possible  for  any  person,  who  had  not  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  the  temper  of  the  public  mind,  to  imagine 
the  savage  and  dogged  determination  with  which  men  of  all 
classes,  sects,  and  factions,  were  prepared  to  resist  any  foreign 
potentate  who  should  attempt  to  conquer  the  kingdom  by  force 
of  arms.  Nor  could  England  be  governed  as  a  Boman  Catho- 
lic ooxmtry.  There  were  five  millions  of  Protestants  in  the 
realm ;  there  were  not  a  himdred  thousand  Papists :  that 
such  a  minority  should  keep  down  such  a  majority  was  physi- 

*  Mj  AoeoQDt  of  thi8   coDipiracy  ii  Memoirs,  Part  11.  Book  yi.,  and  the  life 

flhiefl J  takra  from  the  evidence,  oral  and  of  James,  ii.  441.    Nardssns  Luttrell 

doaiiiiMit«X3r,ii^ueh  was  produced  on  the  remarks  that  no  Koman  Catholic  ap- 

tiialof  theeoonixators.  See  also  Bnmet,  peared  to  have  been  admitted  to  thft 

iL  9$t  70^  the  Appendix  to  Daliymple's  consultations  of  l\ie  coiis^VnXoTa. 
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CHAP.  Ireland:  and  tHe  seals  were  deliyei*ed  to  him.  The  first 
.  ^y^  .  intimation  which  the  Lord  President  received  of  this  im- 
portant appointment  was  not  made  in  a  manner  likely  to 
soothe  his  feelings.  "  Did  yon  meet  the  new  Secretary  of 
State  going  ont?'^  said  WilUam.  "No,  Sir,'*  answered  the 
Lord  President ;  "  I  met  nobody  bnt  my  Lard  Sidney."  "He 
is  the  new  Secretary,**  said  William.  "  He  will  do  till  I  find 
a  fit  man ;  and  he  will  be  quite  willing  to  resign  as  soon  as  I 
find  a  fit  man.  Any  other  person  that  I  could  put  in  would 
think  himself  ill  used  if  I  were  to  put  him  out."  K  TVilliaia 
had  said  all  that  was  in  his  mind,  he  would  probably  hare 
added  that  Sidney,  though  not  a  great  orator  or  statesman, 
was  one  of  the  very  few  English  politicians  who  could  be 
as  entirely  trusted  as  Bentinck  or  Zulestein.  Caermarthen 
listened  with  a  bitter  smile.  It  was  new,  he  afterwards  said, 
to  see  a  nobleman  placed  in  the  Secretary's  office,  as  a  ibot- 
man  was  placed  in  a  box  at  the  theatre,  merely  in  order  to 
keep  a  seat  till  his  betters  came.*  But  this  jest  was  a  cover 
for  serious  mortification  and  alarm.  The  situation  of  the 
prime  minister  wus  xmpleasant  and  even  perilous ;  aad  the 
duration  of  his  power  would  probably  have  been  short, 
had  not  fortune,  just  at  this  moment,  enabled  him  to  con- 
found his  adversaries  by  rendering  a  great  service  to  the 
state.t 
AJacobiu  The  Jacobites  had  seemed  in  August  to  be  completely 
P^^  crushed.     The  victory  of  the  Boyne,  and  the  irresistible  explo- 

sion of  patriotic  feeling  produced  by  the  appearance  of  Tour- 
ville's  fleet  on  the  coast  of  Devonshire,  had  cowed  the  boldest 
champions  of  hereditary  right.  Most  of  the  chief  plotters  had 
passed  some  weeks  in  confinement  or  in  concealment.  But, 
widely  as  the  ramifications  of  the  conspiracy  had  extended, 
only  one  traitor  had  suflered  the  punishment  of  his  crime. 
This  was  a  man  named  Godfrey  Cross,  who  kept  an  inn  on  the 
beach  near  Rye,  and  who,  when  the  French  fleet  was  on  the 
coast  of  Sussex,  had  given  information  to  Tourville.  When 
it  appeared  that  this  solitary  example  was  thought  sufficient, 
when  the  danger  of  invasion  was  over,  when  the  popular  en- 
thusiasm excited  by  that  danger  had  subsided,  when  the  lenity 
of  the  government  had  permitted  some  conspirators  to  leave 
their  prisons  and  had  encouraged  others  to  venture  out  of 

♦  See  Lortl  Dartmouth*8  Note  unBur-  Lords*  Journals,  October  30.  1600.     As 

net,  ii.  5.  to  the  relations  betvet^n  Cuerniarthen 

t  As  to  the  designs  of  the  Whi^  and  GK)do]phin,  see  Godolphin  s  letter  to 

against  Caermarthen,  see  Burnet,  ii.  68,  William  dated  March  20.  1691,  in  Dal- 

69.,  and  a  very  significant  protest  in  the  lymple. 
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their  hidingplaces,  the  faction  which  had  been  prostrated  and  CRAP, 
stunned  began  to  give  signs  of  returning  animation.  The  old  -_^y'^_^ 
traitors  again  mustered  at  the  old  haunts,  exchanged  signifi- 
cant looks  and  eager  whispers,  and  drew  from  their  pockets 
libels  on  the  Court  of  Kensington,  and  letters  in  milk  and 
lemon  juice  from  the  Court  of  Saint  Germains.  Preston, 
Dartmouth,  Clarendon,  Penn,  were  among  the  most  busy. 
With  them  was  leagued  the  nonjuring  Bishop  of  Ely,  who  was 
still  permitted  by  the  government  to  reside  in  the  palace,  now 
no  longer  his  own,  and  who  had,  but  a  short  time  before,  called 
heaven  to  witness  that  he  detested  the  thought  of  inviting 
foreigners  to  invade  England.  One  good  opportunity  had 
been  lost :  but  another  was  at  hand,  and  must  not  be  suffered 
to  escape.  The  usurper  would  soon  be  again  out  of  England. 
The  administration  would  soon  be  again  confided  to  a  weak 
woman  and  a  divided  coimcil.  The  year  which  was  closing 
had  certainly  been  unlucky ;  but  that  which  was  about  to 
commence  might  be  more  auspicious. 

In  December  a  meeting  of  the  leading  Jacobites  was  held.*  5J®f*°S^ 
The  sense  of  the  assembly,  which  consisted  exclusively  of  Pro-  oonapi-^ 
testants,  was  that  something  ought  to  be  attempted,  but  that  »*<>»• 
the  difficulties  were  great.  None  ventured  to  recommend  that 
James  should  come  over  unaccompanied  by  regular  troops. 
Yet  all,  taught  by  the  experience  of  the  preceding  summer, 
dreaded  the  efifect  which  might  be  produced  by  the  sight  of 
French  uniforms  and  standards  on  English  ground.  A  paper 
was  drawn  up  which  would,  it  was  hoped,  convince  both  James 
and  Lewis  that  a  restoration  could  not  be  effected  without  the 
cordial  concurrence  of  the  nation.  Prance, — such  was  the 
substance  of  this  remarkable  document, — might  possibly  make 
the  island  a  heap  of  ruins,  but  never  a  subject  province.  It 
was  hardly  possible  for  any  person,  who  had  not  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  the  temper  of  the  public  mind,  to  imagine 
the  savage  and  dogged  determination  with  which  men  of  all 
classes,  sects,  and  factions,  were  prepared  to  resist  any  foreign 
potentate  who  should  attempt  to  conquer  the  kingdom  by  force 
of  arms.  Nor  could  England  be  governed  as  a  Boman  Catho- 
lic ooxmtry.  There  were  five  millions  of  Protestants  in  the 
realm ;  there  were  not  a  htmdred  thousand  Papists :  that 
such  a  minority  should  keep  down  such  a  majority  was  physi- 

*  Mj  AoeoQDt  of  this   contpiracy  if  Memoirs,  Part  11.  Book  yi.,  and  the  Life 

diiefljr  takra  from  the  evidence,  oral  and  of  James,  ii.  441.    Nardssos  Lnttrell 

doeamwitoy,  iHuch  was  wodnced  on  the  remarks  that  no  Roman  Catholic  a^ 

tiialof  thaooiifpirators.  See  also  Burnet,  peared  to  have  been  admitted  to 

B.  69,  70^  the  Appendix  to  Daliymple's  consultations  of  the  conspirators. 
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^.*iijt]^  impossible ;  and  to  physical  impossibility  all  other  con- 
'^'*_    ^iUemtions  must  give  way,    James  would  therefore  do  well  to 
t«ik^  without  delay  such  measures  as  might  indicate  his  resolu- 
tion to  protect  the  established  religion.  Unhappily  every  letter 
which  arrived  from  France  contained  something  tending  to 
irritate  feelings  which  it  was  most  desirable  to  soothe.  Stories 
were  everywhere  current  of  slights  oflfered  at  Saint.  GermainB  to 
Protestants  who  had  given  the  highest  proof  of  loyalty  by 
following  into  banishment  a  master  zealous  for  a  faith  which 
was  not  their  own.     The  edicts  which  had  been  issued  against 
the  Huguenots  might  perhaps  have  been  justified  by  the  an- 
archical opinions  and  practices  of  those  sectaries :  but  it  was 
the  height  of  injustice  and  of  inhospitality  to  put  those  edicts 
in  force  against  men  who  had  been  driven  from  their  country 
solely  on  account  of  their  attachment  to  a  Boman  Catholic 
King,     Surely  sons  of  the  Anglican  Church,  who  had,  in 
obedience  to  her  teaching,  sacrificed  all  that  they  most  prized 
on  earth  to  the  royal  cause,  ought  not  to  be  any  longer  inter- 
dicted frt>m  assembling  in  some  modest  edifice  to  celebrate 
her  rites  and  to  receive  her  consolations.     An  announcement 
that  Lewis  had,  at  the  request  of  James,  i)ermitted  the  Eng- 
lish exiles  to  worship  God  according  to  their  national  forms 
would  be  the  best  prelude  to  the  great  attempt.    That  attempt 
ought  to  be  made  early  in  the  spring.     A  French  force  must 
xmdoubtedly  accompany  His  Majesiy.     But  he  must  declare 
that  he  brought  that  force  only  for  the  defence  of  his  person 
and  for  the  protection  of  his  loving  subjects,  and  that,  as 
soon  as  the  foreign  oppressors  had  been  expelled,  the  foreign 
deliverers  should  be  dismissed.     He  must  also  promise  to 
govern  according  to  law,  and  must  refer  all  the  points  which 
had  been  in  dispute  between  him  and  his   people  to  the 
decision  of  a  Parliament. 
The  Con-         It  was  determined  that  Preston  should  carry  to  Saint  Ger- 
JPJ^^^T"     mains  the  resolutions  and  suggestions  of  the  conspirators, 
to  send       John  Ashton,  a  person  who  had  been  clerk  of  the  closet  to 
R;e8ton  to   Mary  of  Modena  when  she  was  on  the  throne,  and  who  was 
Gennaint.    entirely  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  exiled  family,  under- 
took to  procure  the  means  of  conveyance,  and  for  this  purpose 
engaged  the  cooperation  of  a  hotheaded  young  Jacobite  named 
Elliot,  who  only  knew  in  general  that  a  service  of  some  hazard 
was  to  be  rendered  to  the  good  cause. 

It  was  easy  to  find  in  the  port  of  London  a  vessel  the  owner 
of  which  was  not  scrupulous  about  the  use  for  which  it  might 
be  wanted.     Ashton  and  Elliot  were  introduced  to  the  master 
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of  a  smack  named  the  James  and  Elizabeth.     The  Jacobite     CHAP, 
agents  pretended  to  be  smugglers,  and  talked  of  the  thou-  .  ^^'  . 
sands  of  pounds  which  might  be  got  by  a  single  lucky  trip 
to  France  and  back  again.    A  bargain  was  struck:  a  six- 
pence was  broken;  and  all  the  arrangements  were  made  for 
the  voyage. 

Preston  was  charged  by  his  friends  with  a  packet  containing  Papers  «n. 
several  important  papers.  Among  these  was  a  list  of  the  v^to^ 
English  fleet  furnished  by  Dartmouth,  who  was  in  communi- 
cation with  some  of  his  old  companions  in  arms,  a  minute  of 
the  resolutions  which  had  been  adopted  at  the  meeting  of  the 
conspirators,  and  the  heads  of  a  Declaration  which  it  was 
thought  desirable  that  James  should  publish  at  the  moment  of 
his  landing.  There  were  also  six  or  seven  letters  fit)m  persons 
of  note  in  the  Jacobite  party.  Most  of  these  letters  were 
parables,  but  parables  which  it  was  not  diflicult  to  unriddle. 
One  plotter  used  the  cant  of  the  law.  There  was  hope  that 
Mr.  Jackson  would  soon  recover  his  estate.  The  new  landlord 
was  a  hard  man,  and  had  set  the  freeholders  against  him.  A 
little  matter  would  redeem  the  whole  property.  The  opinions 
of  the  best  counsel  were  in  Mr.  Jackson's  favour.  All  that 
was  necessary  was  that  he  should  himself  appear  in  Westmin- 
ster Hall.  The  final  hearing  ought  to  be  before  the  close  of 
Easter  Term.  Other  writers  affected  the  style  of  the  Eoyal 
Exchange.  There  was  great  demand  for  a  cargo  of  the  right 
sort.  There  was  reason  to  hope  that  the  old  firm  would  soon 
form  profitable  connections  with  houses  with  which  it  had 
hitherto  had  no  dealings.  This  was  evidently  an  allusion  to  the 
discontented  Whigs.  But,  it  was  added,  the  shipments  must 
not  be  delayed.  Nothing  was  so  dangerous  as  to  overstay  the 
market.  If  the  expected  goods  did  not  arrive  by  the  tenth  of 
March,  the  whole  profit  of  the  year  would  be  lost.  As  to  details 
entire  reliance  might  be  placed  on  the  excellent  factor  who  was 
going  over.  Clarendon  assumed  the  character  of  a  match- 
maker. There  was  great  hope  that  the  business  which  he  had 
been  negotiating  would  be  brought  to  bear,  and  that  the  mar- 
xiage  portion  would  be  well  secured.  "  Tour  relations,'*  he 
wrote,  in  allusion  to  his  recent  confinement,  ^^have  been  very 
bard  on  me  this  last  summer.  Yet,  as  soon  as  I  could  go  safely 
alnoady  I  pursued  the  business."  Catharine  Sedley  entrusted 
Preston  with  a  letter  in  which,  without  allegory  or  circundocu- 
turn,  she  complained  that  her  lover  had  left  her  a  daughter  to 
Wfsppcatt,  and  begged  very  hard  for  money.  But  the  two  most 
imporfauit  despatches  were  from  Bishop  Turner.  They  were 
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hired  was  rather  of  a  political  than  of  a  commercial  nature.  CHAP. 
It  occurred  to  him  that  more  might  be  made  by  informing  ._  ;  _^ 
against  his  passengers  than  by  carrying  them  safely.  Intel- 
ligence of  what  was  passing  was  conveyed  to  the  Lord  Presi- 
dent. No  intelligence  conld  be  more  welcome  to  him.  He 
was  delighted  to  find  that  it  was  in  his  power  to  give  a  signal 
proof  of  his  attachment  to  the  government  which  his  enemies 
had  accused  him  of  betraying.  He  took  his  measures  with 
his  usual  energy  and  dexterity.  His  eldest  son,  the  Earl  of 
Danby,  a  bold,  volatile,  and  somewhat  eccentric  yoimg  man, 
was  fond  of  the  sea,  lived  much  among  sailors,  and  was  the 
proprietor  of  a  small  yacht  of  marvellous  speed.  This  vessel, 
well  manned,  was  placed  under  the  command  of  a  trusty 
officer  named  Billop,  and  was  sent  down  the  river,  as  if  for 
the  purpose  of  pressing  mariners. 

At  dead  of  night,  the  last  night  of  the  year  1690,  Preston,  Arrest  of 
Ashton,  and  Elliot  went  on  board  of  their  smack  near  the  ^*^u^^ 
Tower.  They  were  in  great  dread  lest  they  should  be  stopped  ^m- '' 
and  searched,  either  by  a  frigate  which  lay  oflf  Woolwich,  or  pa^o^^** 
by  the  guard  posted  at  the  blockhouse  of  Gravesend.  But, 
when  they  had  passed  both  frigate  and  blockhouse  without 
being  challenged,  their  spirits  rose :  their  appetites  became 
keen :  they  unpacked  a  hamper  well  stored  with  roast  beef, 
mince  pies,  and  bottles  of  wine,  and  were  just  sitting  down 
to  their  Christmas  cheer,  when  the  alarm  was  given  that  a 
swift  vessel  from.  Tilbury  was  flying  through  the  water  after 
them.  They  had  scarcely  time  to  hide  themselves  in  a  dark 
hole  among  the  gravel  which  was  the  ballast  of  their  smack, 
when  the  chase  was  over,  and  Billop,  at  the  head  of  an  armed 
party,  came  on  board.  The  hatches  were  taken  up :  the 
ooDBpirators  were  arrested ;  and  their  clothes  were  strictly 
examined.  Preston,  in  his  agitation,  had  dropped  on  the 
gravel  his  official  seal  and  the  packet  of  which  he  was  the 
bearer*  The  seal  was  discovered  where  it  had  &llen.  Ashton, 
aware  of  the  importance  of  the  papers,  snatched  them  up 
and  tried  to  conceal  them :  but  they  were  soon  found  in  his 
bosom. 

The  prisoners  then  tried  to  cajole  or  to  corrupt  Billop.  They 
called  for  wine,  pledged  him,  praised  his  gentlemanlike  de- 
meanour, and  assured  him  that  if  he  would  accompany  them, 
naj,  if  he  would  only  let  that  little  roll  of  paper  fSetll  overboard 
into  the  Thames,  Ids  fortune  would  be  made.  The  tide  of 
aflairs,  thej  said,  was  on  the  turn :  things  could  not  go  on 
Ibor  erer  as  they  had  gone  on  of  late ;  and  it  was  in  thft  cas^ 
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CHAP,  tain's  power  to  be  as  great  and  as  rich  as  he  could  desire. 
.  _^y^  ^  Billop,  though  courteous,  was  inflexible.  The  conspirators  be- 
came sensible  that  their  necks  were  in  imminent  danger.  The 
emergency  brought  out  strongly  the  true  characters  of  all  the 
three,  characters  which,  but  for  such  an  emergency,  might 
have  remained  for  ever  unknown.  Preston  had  always  been 
reputed  a  high  spirited  and  gallant  gentleman :  but  tiie  near 
prospect  of  a  dungeon  and  a  gallows  altogether  unmanned 
him.  Elliot  stormed  and  blasphemed,  vowed  that,  if  he  ever 
got  free,  he  would  be  revenged,  and,  with  horrible  impreca- 
tions, called  on  the  thtmder  to  strike  the  yacht,  and  on  London 
Bridge  to  fall  in  and  crush  her.  Ashton  alone  behaved  with 
ma^y  firmness. 

Late  in  the  evening  the  yacht  reached  Whitehall  Stairs ; 
and  the  prisoners,  strongly  guarded,  were  conducted  to  the 
Secretary's  office.  The  papers  which  had  been  found  in 
Ashton's  bosom  were  inspected  that  night  by  Nottingham 
and  Caermarthen,  and  were,  on  the  following  morning,  put 
by  Caermarthen  into  the  hands  of  the  King. 

Soon  it  was  known  all  over  London  that  a  plot  had  been 
detected,  that  the  messengers  whom  the  adherents  of  James 
had  sent  to  solicit  the  help  of  an  invading  army  from  France 
had  been  arrested  by  the  agents  of  the  vigilant  and  energetic 
Lord  President,  and  that  docimientary  evidence,  which  might 
affect  the  lives  of  some  great  men,  was  in  the  possession  of 
the  government.  The  Jacobites  were  terrorstricken :  the 
clamour  of  the  Whigs  against  Caermarthen  was  suddenly 
hushed ;  and  the  Session  ended  in  perfect  harmony.  On  the 
fifth  of  January  the  King  thanked  the  Houses  for  their  sup- 
port, and  assured  them  that  he  would  not  grant  away  any 
forfeited  property  in  Ireland  till  they  should  reassemble.  He 
alluded  to  the  plot  which  had  just  been  discovered,  and  ex- 
pressed a  hope  that  the  friends  of  England  would  not,  at 
such  a  moment,  be  less  active  or  less  firmly  united  than  her 
enemies.  He  then  signified  his  pleasure  that  the  Parliament 
should  adjourn.  On  the  following  day  he  set  out,  attended 
by  a  splendid  train  of  nobles,  for  the  Congress  at  the  Hague  * 

*  Lords'  and  Commons'JoomalB,  Jan.  5.  169^ ;  London  Gazette,  Jan.  8. 
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CHAPTER  XVn. 

On  the  eighteenth  of  January  1691,  the  King,  having  been     CHAP, 
detained  some  days  by  adverse  winds,  went  on  board  at  >-    ,   '^ 
Gravesend.     Fonr  yachts  had  been  fitted  up  for  him  and  for      ^^^^• 
his  retinue.     Among  his  attendants  were  Norfolk,  Ormond,  ]?ii!^°i'" 
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Devonshire,  Dorset,  Portland,  Monmouth,  Zulestein,  and  the  Holland. 
Bishop  of  London.  Two  distinguished  admirals,  Cloudesley 
Shovel  and  Greorge  Booke,  commanded  the  men  of  war 
which  formed  the  convoy.  The  passage  vms  tedious  and 
disagreeable.  During  many  hours  the  fleet  was  becalmed  off 
the  Grodwiu  Sands ;  and  it  vms  not  till  the  fifbh  day  that 
the  soundings  proved  the  coast  of  Holland  to  be  near.  The 
sea  fog  vTas  so  thick  that  no  land  could  be  seen ;  and  it  vms 
not  thought  safe  for  the  ships  to  proceed  further  in  the 
darkness.  William,  tired  out  by  the  voyage,  and  impatient 
to  be  once  more  in  his  beloved  country,  determined  to  land 
in  an  open  boat.  The  noblemen  who  were  in  his  train  tried 
to  dissuade  him  from  risking  so  valuable  a  life :  but,  when 
they  found  that  his  mind  was  made  up,  they  insisted  on 
sharing  the  danger.  That  danger  proved  more  serious  than 
they  had  expected.  It  had  been  supposed  that  in  an  hour 
the  party  would  be  on  shore.  But  great  masses  of  floating 
ice  impeded  the  progress  of  the  skiff:  the  night  came  on : 
the  fog  grew  thicker :  the  waves  broke  over  the  King  and 
the  courtiers.  Once  the  keel  struck  on  a  sand  bank,  and 
was  with  great  difficulty  got  off.  The  hardiest  mariners 
showed  some  signs  of  tmeasiness.  But  WUliam,  through 
the  whole  night,  was  as  composed  as  if  he  had  been  in  iJ^e 
drawingroom  at  Kensington.  ^^  For  shame,"  he  said  to  one 
of  the  dismayed  sailors :  ^^  are  you  afraid  to  die  in  my  com- 
pany P"  A  bold  Dutch  seaman  ventured  to  spring  out, 
ancl^  with  great  difficulty,  swam  and  scrambled  through 
breakers,  ice,  and  mud,  to  firm  ground.  Here  he  discharged 
a  musket  and  lighted  a  fire  as  a  signal  that  he  was  safe. 
None  of  his  fellow  passengers,  however,  thought  it  prudent 
to  USkm  his  example.  They  lay  tossing  in  sight  of  thi^ 
TOXi.  in.  B  B 
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(MAP,     flame  which  he  had  kindled,  till  the  first  pale  light  of  a 

jLvii.     January  morning  showed  them  that  they  were  close  to  the 

island  of  Goree.     The  King  and  his  Lords,  stiff  with  cold 

and  covered  with  icicles,  gladly  landed  to  warm  and  rest 

themselves.* 

After  reposing  some  hours  in  the  hnt  of  a  peasant,  William 
proceeded  to  the  Hagne.    He  was  impatiently  expected  there : 
for,  though  the  fleet  which  brought  him  was  not  visible  fix^ni 
the  shore,  the  royal  salutes  had  been  heard  through  the  mist, 
and  had  apprised  the  whole  coast  of  his  arrivaL    Thousands 
had  assembled  at  Honslaerdyk  to  welcome  him  with  applause 
which  came  firom  their  hearts  and  which  went  to  his  heart. 
That  was  one  of  the  few  white  days  of  a  life,  beneficent 
indeed  and  glorious,  but  far  from  happy.     After  more  than 
two  years  passed  in  a  strange  land,  the  exile  had  again  set 
foot  on  his  native  soiL     He  heard  again  the  language  of  his 
nursery.     He  saw  again  the  scenery  and  the  architecture 
which  were  inseparably  associated  in  his  mind  with  the 
recollections  of  childhood  and  the  sacred  feeling  of  home ; 
the  dreary  mounds  of  sand,  shells,  and  weeds,  on  which  the 
waves  of  the  Grerman  Ocean  broke ;  the  interminable  meadows 
intersected  by  trenches;  the  straight  canals;  the  villas  bright 
with  paint,  and  adorned  with  quaint  images  and  inscriptions. 
He  had  lived  during  many  weary  months  among  a  people 
who  did  not  love  him,  who  did  not  imderstand  him,  who 
could  never  forget  that  he  was  a  foreigner.     Those  English- 
men who  served  him  most  faithfully  served  him  without 
enthusiasm,  without  personal  attachment,  and  merely  from 
a  sense  of  public  duty.     In  their  hearts  they  were  sorry  that 
they  had  no  choice  but  between  an  English  tyrant  and  a 
Dutch  deliverer.    All  was  now  changed.    William  was  among 
a  population  by  which  he  was  adored,  as  Elizabeth  had  been 
adored  when   she   rode  through  her  army  at  Tilbury,  as 
Charles  the  Second  had  been  adored  when  he  landed  at 
Dover.     It  is  true  that  the  old  enemies  of  the  House  ot 
Orange  had  not  been  inactive   during  the  absence   of  the 
Stadtholder.     There  had  been,  not  indeed   clamours,   but 
mutter Ings  against  him.     He  had,  it  was  said,   neglected 
his  native  land  for  his  new  kingdom.     Whenever  the  dignity 
of  the  English  flag,  whenever  the  prosperity  of  the  English 
trade  was   concerned,  he  forgot  tliat  he  was  a  Hollander. 

*  Kektion  de  la  Yovaee  de  Sa  M^'este    London  Gazette,  Jan.  29.  169{ ;  Bunct, 
Britannique   en   Uollande,   enrichie   dc     ii.  71. 
planches  tr^s  curienses,  1692 ;  Wagcnaar ; 
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But,  as  soon  as  his  well  remembered  face  was  again  seen,  all  CHAP, 
jealousy,  all  coldness,  was  at  an  end.  There  was  not  a  boor,  ,  ^^  , 
not  a  fisherman,  not  an  artisan,  in  the  crowds  which  lined 
the  road  from  Honslaerdyk  to  the  Hague,  whose  heart  did 
not  swell  with  pride  at  the  thought  that  the  first  minister  of 
Holland  had  become  a  great  King,  had  freed  the  English, 
and  had  conquered  the  Irish.  It  would  have  been  madness 
in  William  to  travel  from  Hampton  Court  to  Westminster 
without  a  guard :  bnt  in  his  own  land  he  needed  no  swords 
or  carbines  to  defend  him.  "  Do  not  keep  the  people  oflf ; " 
he  cried :  "  let  them  come  close  to  me :  they  are  all  my  good 
friends."  He  soon  learnt  that  sumptuous  preparations  were 
making  for  his  entrance  into  the  Hague.  At  first  he  mur-  willi&m'i 
mured  and  objected.  He  detested,  he  said,  noise  and  dis-  ?^J^^ 
play.  The  necessary  cost  of  the  war  was  quite  heavy  enough.  Hague 
He  hoped  that  his  kind  fellow  townsmen  would  consider  him 
as  a  neighbour,  bom  and  bred  among  them,  and  would  not 
pay  him  so  bad  a  compliment  as  to  treat  him  ceremoniously. 
But  all  his  expostulations  were  vain.  The  Hollanders, 
simple  and  parsimonious  as  their  ordinary  habits  were,  had 
set  tiieir  he^s  on  giving  their  illustrious  countryman  k  re- 
oeption  suited  to  his  dignity  and  to  his  merit ;  and  he  fotmd 
it  necessary  to  yield.  On  the  day  of  his  triumph  the  con- 
course was  immense.  All  the  wheeled  carriages  and  horses 
of  the  province  were  too  few  for  the  multitudes  that  flocked 
to  the  show.  Many  thousands  came  sliding  or  skating  along 
the  frozen  canals  from  Amsterdam,  Ik^tterdam,  Leyden, 
Haarlem,  Delft.  At  ten  in  the  morning  of  the  twenty-sixth 
of  January,  the  great  bell  of  the  Town  House  gave  the  signal. 
Sixteen  hundred  substantial  burghers,  well  armed,  and  clad 
in  the  finest  dresses  which  were  to  be  fotmd  in  the  recesses 
of  their  wardrobes,  kept  order  in  the  crowded  streets.  Bal- 
conies and  scaffolds,  embowered  in  evergreens  and  hung 
with  tapestry,  hid  the  windows.  The  royal  coach,  escorted 
by  an  army  of  halberdiers  and  running  footmen,  and  followed 
by  a  long  train  of  splendid  equipages,  passed  imder  numerous 
arches  rich  with  carving  and  painting,  amidst  incessant 
shouts  of  "  Long  live  the  King  our  Stadtholder.^^  The  front 
of  the  Town  House  and  the  whole  circuit  of  the  marketplace 
were  in  a  blaze  with  brilliant  colours.  Civic  crowns,  trophies, 
emblems  of  arts,  of  sciences,  of  commerce,  and  of  agriculture, 
appeared  everywhere.  In  one  place  William  saw  portrayed 
the  glorious  actions  of  his  ancestors.  There  was  the  silent 
prince,  the  foxmder  of  the  Batavian  commonwealth,  ^^«m<^ 
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CHAP,  the  Mense  with  his  warriors.  There  was  the  more  impetaous 
Maurice  leading  the  charge  at  Nieuport.  A  little  further  on, 
the  hero  might  retrace  the  eventM  story  of  his  own  life. 
He  was  a  child  at  his  widowed  mother's  knee.  He  was  at 
the  altar  with  Mary's  hand  in  his.  He  was  landing  at  Tor- 
bay.  He  was  swimming  through  the  Boyne.  There,  too, 
was  a  boat  amidst  the  ice  and  the  breakers ;  and  above  it 
was  most  appropriately  inscribed,  in  the  majestic  language 
of  Bome,  the  saying  of  the  great  Boman,  ^^  What  dost  thou 
fear?  lliou  hast  Csesar  on  board.''  The  task  of  furnishing 
the  Latin  mottoes  had  been  entrusted  to  two  men,  who,  till 
Bentley  appeared,  held  the  highest  place  among  the  classical 
scholars  of  that  age.  Spanheim,  whose  knowledge  of  the 
Boman  medals  was  unrivalled,  imitated,  not  unsuccessfolly, 
the  noble  conciseness  of  those  ancient  legends  which  he  had 
assiduously  studied ;  and  he  was  assisted  by  Grsevius,  who 
then  filled  a  chair  at  Utrecht,  and  whose  just  reputation  had 
drawn  to  that  University  multitudes  of  students  from  every 
part  of  Protestant  Europe.*  When  the  night  came,  fire- 
works were  exhibited  on  the  great  tank  which  washes  the 
walls  of  the  palace  of  the  Federation.  That  tank  was  now 
as  hard  as  marble ;  and  the  Dutch  boasted  that  nothing  had 
ever  been  seen,  even  on  the  terrace  of  Versailles,  more  bril- 
liant than  the  efiFect  produced  by  the  innumerable  cascades 
of  flame  which  were  reflected  in  the  smooth  mirror  of  ice.t 
The  English  Lords  congratulated  their  master  on  his  im- 
mense popularity.  "  Yes,"  said  he :  "  but  I  am  not  the 
favourite.  The  shouting  was  nothing  to  what  it  would  have 
been  if  Mary  had  been  with  me." 

A  few  hours  after  the  triumphal  entry,  the  King  attended 
a  sitting  of  the  States  (Jeneral.  His  last  appearance  among 
them  had  been  on  the  day  on  which  he  embarked  for  Eng- 
land. He  had  then,  amidst  the  broken  words  and  loud  weep- 
ing of  those  grave  Senators,  thanked  them  for  the  kindness 
with  which  they  had  watched  over  his  childhood,  trained  his 
mind  in  youth,  and  supported  his  authority  in  his  riper  years ; 

*  The  names  of  these  two  great  scho-  jc8t«  Britanniqiic   en   HoIIandc,  1692  -. 

lars  are  associated  in  a  very  interesting  London  Gazette,  Feb.  2.  I69y :   Le  Tri- 

letter  of  Bentley  to  Gismns,  dated  April  omphe  Roral  o^  Ton  Toit  descrits   h-s 

29. 1698.  '*  Sdont  omnes  qui  me  noront.  Arcs  de  Triomphe,  Pyramidcs,  Tableaux 

et  si  Titam  mihi  Deus  O.  M.   proroga-  et  Devises  an  Nombre  de  65,  erijrez  a 

reiit,  sdent  etiam  posteri,  ut  te  et  rdr  la  Haje  a  Thonnenr  de  Guillaume  Trois, 

vdErv  Spanhemiom,  geminos  hujus  am  1692;   Le  Camaval  de  la  Have,  1691. 

I>ioaciiro6,lucida  literamm  8idera,semper  This  last  work  is  a  savage  pasquinade  on 

pnedieaTerim,  semper  Teneratus  sim.'  William. 

t  Belation  de  la  Yojago  de  Sa  Ma- 
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and  he  had  solemnly  commended  his  beloved  wife  to  their     CHAP, 
care.     He  now  came  back  among  them  the  King  of  three  ,  _        _^ 
kingdoms,  the  head  of  the  greatest  coalition  that  Europe  had 
seen  since  the  League  of  Cambray ;  and  nothing  was  heard 
in  the  hall  but  applause  and  congratulations.''^ 

By  this  time  the  streets  of  the  Hague  were  overflowing  Congrew 
with  the  equipages  and  retinues  of  princes  and  ambassadors  gj^^ 
who  came  flocking  to  the  great  Congress.     First  appeared 
the  ambitious  and  ostentatious  Frederic,  Fleeter  of  Branden- 
burg, who,  a  few  years  later,  took  the  title  of  King  of  Prussia. 
Then  arrived  the  young  Elector  of  Bavaria,  the  Begent  of 
Wurtemberg,  the  Landgraves  of  Hesse  Cassel  and  Hesse 
Darmstadt,  and  a  long  train  of  sovereign  princes,  sprung 
from  the  illustrious  houses  of  Brunswick,  of  Saxony,  of  Hol- 
stein,  and  of  Nassau.     The  Marquess  of  Grastanaga,  Governor 
of  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  repaired  to  the  assembly  from 
the  viceregal  Court  of  Brussels.     Extraordinary  ministers 
had  been  sent  by  the   Emperor,  by  the  Kings  of  Spain, 
Poland,  Denmark,  and  Sweden,  and  by  the  Duke  of  Savoy. 
There  was  scarcely  room  in  the  town  and  the  neighbourhood 
for  the  English  Lords  and  gentlemen  and  the  German  Counts 
and  Barons  whom  curiosity  or  ofiicial  duty  had  brought  to 
the  i)lace  of  meeting.     The  grave  capital  of  the  most  thrifty 
and  industrious  of  nations  was  as  gay  as  Venice  in  the  Cami- 
vaL     The  walks  cut  among  those  noble  limes  and  elms  in 
which  the  villa  of  the  Princes  of  Orange  is  embosomed  were 
gay  with  the  plumes,  the  stars,  the  flowing  wigs,  the  em- 
broidered coats,  and  the  gold  hilted  swords  of  gallants  from 
London,  Berlin,  and  Vienna.     With  the  nobles  were  mingled 
sharpers  not  less  gorgeously  attired  than  they.    At  night  the 
hazard  tables  were  thronged ;  and  tlie  theatre  was  filled  to 
the  roof.     Princely  banquets  followed  one  another  in  rapid 
succession.     The  meats  were  served  in  gold ;  and,  according 
to  that  old  Teutonic  fashion  with  which   Shakspeare  had 
made  his  coxmtrymen  familiar,  as  often  as  any  of  the  great 
princes  proposed  a  health,  the  kettle  drums  and  trumpets 
Bomided.      Some   English    Lords,   particularly  Devonshire, 
gave  entertainments  which  vied  with  those  of  Sovereigns. 
It  was  remarked  that  the  German  potentates,  though  gene- 
rally disposed  to  be  litigious  and  punctilious  about  etiquette, 
associated,  on  this  occasion,  in  an  imceremonious  manner, 

*  London  Qaxette,  Feb.  6.  169f ;  His  together  with  the  Answer  of  their  Hig^ 
Miycitj**  Speech  to  the  Assemblj  of  the  and  Mighty  Lordships,  as  both  are  ex- 
States  OflMoral  of  the  United  ProTinces  tnicted  out  of  the  Roj^ster  oC  tJhft  Bmmt 
•I  th«  Uague,  the  7th  of  Febnuiiy  N  J9.,  lationt  o!  the  Sut^a  Q(«iv«n\,  \^^\. 
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GHAP.  and  seemed  to  have  forgotten  their  passion  for  heraldic  con- 
XVIL  troversy.  The  taste  for  wine,  which  was  then  characteristic 
of  their  nation,  they  had  not  forgotten.  At  the  table  of  the 
Elector  of  Brandenburg  much  mirth  was  cansed  by  the 
gravity  of  the  statesmen  of  Holland,  who,  sober  themselves, 
confrtted  out  of  Grotius  and  Pnffendorf  the  nonsense  stuttered 
by  the  tipsy  nobles  of  the  Empire.  One  of  those  nobles 
swallowed  so  many  bumpers  that  he  tumbled  into  the  turf 
fire,  and  was  not  palled  out  till  his  fine  velvet  suit  had  been 
burned.* 

In  the  midst  of  all  tiiis  revelry,  business  was  not  neglected. 
A  formal  meeting  of  the  Congress  was  held  at  which  William 
presided.  In  a  short  and  dignified  speech,  which  was  speedily 
circulated  throughout  Europe,  he  set  forth  the  necessity  of 
firm  union  and  strenuous  exertion.  The  profound  respect 
with  which  he  was  heard  by  that  splendid  assembly  caused 
bitter  mortification  to  his  enemies  both  in  England  and  in 
France.  The  Grerman  potentates  were  bitterly  reviled  for 
yielding  precedence  to  an  upstart.  Indeed  the  most  illus- 
trious among  them  paid  to  him  such  marks  of  deference  as 
they  would  scarcely  have  deigned  to  pay  to  the  Imperial 
Majesty,  mingled  with  the  crowd  in  his  antechamber,  and  at 
his  table  behaved  as  respectfully  as  any  English  lord  in  wait- 
ing. In  one  caricature  the  allied  princes  were  represented  as 
muzzled  bears,  some  with  crowns,  some  with  caps  of  state. 
William  had  them  all  in  a  chain,  and  was  teaching  them  to 
dance.  In  another  caricature,  he  appeared  taking  his  ease 
in  an  arm  chair,  with  his  feet  on  a  cushion,  and  his  hat  on 
his  head,  while  the  Electors  of  Brandenburg  and  Bavaria, 
uncovered,  occupied  small  stools  on  the  right  and  left :  the 
crowd  of  Landgraves  and  Sovereign  dukes  stood  at  humble 
distance ;  and  Grastanaga,  the  unworthy  successor  of  Alva, 
awaited  the  orders  of  the  heretic  tyrant  on  bended  knee.f 

It  was  soon  announced  by  authority  that,  before  the 
beginning  of  summer,  two  hxmdred  and  twenty  thousand 
men  would  be  in  the  field  against  Prance.  J  The  contingent 
which  each  of  the  allied  powers  was  to  furnish  was  made 
known.    Matters  about  which  it  would  have  been  inexi)e- 

*  Relation  de  1a  Voyage  de  Sa  Ma-  Electenn,  April  1691;  C^r^monial  de  ce 

jeat^  Britannique  en  HoUande ;  Burnet,  qui  8*eat  pass^  i  la  Haje  entre  le  Roi 

li.  72. ;  London  Gazette,  Feb.  12. 19. 23.  Guillaume  et  lea  Electeurs  de  Bari^re  et 

169t;  M^moires  du  Comte  de  Dohna;  do  Brandebourg.     This  last  tract  is  a 

William  Fuller's  Memoirs.  MS.  presented  to  the  British  Museum  br 

t  Wagenaar,  bdi. ;  Le  CamaTal  de  la  Oeo^re  IV. 

Emye,  Mars   1691 ;    Le  Tabouret  des  |  London  Gaxette,  Feb.  23.  169f 
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dient  to  put  forth  any  declaration  were  privatelj  diBcussed  CHAP, 
by  the  King  of  England  with  his  allies.  On  this  occasion,  as  -  .  - 
on  every  other  important  occasion  during  his  reign,  he  was 
his  own  minister  for  foreign  affiEiirs.  It  was  necessary  for  the 
sake  of  form  that  he  should  be  attended  by  a  Secretary  of 
State ;  and  Nottingham  had  therefore  followed  him  to 
HoUand.  But  Nottingham,  though,  in  matters  relating  to 
the  internal  government  of  England,  he  enjoyed  a  large 
share  of  his  master's  confidence,  knew  little  more  about  the 
business  of  the  Congress  than  what  he  saw  in  the  Glazettes. 

This  mode  of  transacting  business  would  now  be  thought  William 
most  unconstitutional;   and   many   writers,    applying    the  J^^ 
standard  of  their  own  age  to  the  transactions  of  a  former  for  foreign 
age,  have  severely  blamed  William  for  acting  without  the  '^"*- 
advice  of  his  ministers,  and  his  ministers  for  submitting  to 
be  kept  in  ignorance  of  transactions  which  deeply  concerned 
the  honour  of  the  Crown  and  the  welfare  of  the  nation.    Yet 
surely  the  presumption  is  that  what  the  most  honest  and 
honourable  men  of  both  parties,  Nottingham,  for  example, 
among  the  Tories,  and  Somers  among  the  Whigs,  not  only 
did,  but  avowed,  cannot  have  been  altogether  inexcusable ; 
and  a  very  sufficient  excuse  will  without  difficulty  be  fotmd. 

The  doctrine  that  the  Sovereign  is  not  responsible  is 
doubtless  as  old  as  any  part  of  our  constitution.  The  doc- 
trine that  his  ministers  are  responsible  is  also  of  immemorial 
antiquity.  The  doctrine  that,  where  there  is  no  responsi- 
bility, there  can  be  no  trustworthy  security  against  malad- 
ministration, is  one  which,  in  our  age  and  country,  few 
people  will  be  inclined  to  dispute.  From  these  three  propo- 
sitions it  plainly  follows  that  the  administration  is  likely  to 
be  best  conducted  when  the  Sovereign  performs  no  public 
act  without  the  concurrence  and  instrumentality  of  a  minis- 
ter. This  argument  is  perfectly  soxmd.  But  we  must  re- 
member that  arguments  are  constructed  in  one  way,  and 
governments  in  another.  In  logic,  none  but  an  idiot  admits 
the  premises  and  denies  the  legitimate  conclusion.  But,  in 
practice,  we  see  that  great  and  enlightened  communities 
often  persist,  generation  after  generation,  in  asserting  prin- 
c^Ies,  and  refusing  to  act  upon  those  principles.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  any  real  polity  that  ever  existed  has  exactly 
cogreeponded  to  the  pure  idea  of  that  polity.  According  to 
tlie  pore  idea  of  constitutional  royalty,  the  prince  reigns,  and 
does  not  govern;  and  constitutional  royalty,  as  it  now  exists 
ifli  TBnglaiiid,  comes  nearer  than  in  any  other  country  to  \\\i^ 
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CHAP,     pure  idea.    Yet  it  woidd  be  a  great  error  to  imagine^  even 
-_  now,  that  our  princes  merely  reign  and  never  govern.    In 

the  seventeenth  century,  both  Whigs  and  Tories  thought  it, 
not  only  tlie  right,  but  the  duty,  of  the  first  magistrate  to 
govern.  All  parties  agreed  in  blaming  Charles  the  Second 
for  not  being  his  own  Prime  Minister :  all  parties  agreed  in 
praising  James  for  being  his  own  Lord  High  Admiral ;  and 
all  parties  thought  it  natural  and  reasonable  that  William 
should  be  his  own  Foreign  Secretary. 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  ablest  and  best  informed  of 
those  who  have  censured  the  manner  in  which  the  negotia- 
tions of  that  time  were  conducted  are  scarcely  consistent 
with  themselves.  For,  while  they  blame  William  for  being 
his  own  Ambassador  Plenipotentiary  at  the  Hague,  they 
praise  him  for  being  his  own  Conunander  in  Chief  in  IrelancL 
Yet  where  is  the  distinction  in  principle  between  the  two 
cases  ?  Surely  every  reason  which  can  be  brought  to  prove 
that  he  violated  the  constitution,  when,  by  his  own  sole 
authority,  he  made  compacts  with  the  Emperor  and  the 
Elector  of  Brandenburg,  will  equally  prove  that  he  violated 
the  constitution,  when,  by  his  own  sole  authority,  he  ordered 
one  column  to  plunge  into  the  water  at  Oldbridge  and 
another  to  cross  the  bridge  of  Slane.  If  the  constitution 
gave  him  the  command  of  the  forces  of  the  State,  the  con- 
stitution gave  him  also  the  direction  of  the  foreign  relations 
of  the  State.  On  what  principle  then  can  it  be  maintained 
that  he  was  at  liberty  to  exercise  the  former  power  without 
consulting  anybody,  but  that  he  was  bound  to  exercise  the 
latter  power  in  conformity  with  the  advice  of  a  minister? 
Will  it  be  said  that  an  error  in  diplomacy  is  likely  to  be 
more  injurious  to  the  country  than  an  error  in  strategy? 
Surely  not.  It  is  hardly  conceivable  that  any  blimder  which 
William  might  have  made  at  the  Hague  could  have  been 
more  injurious  to  the  public  interests  than  a  defeat  at  the 
Boyne.  Or  will  it  be  said  that  there  was  greater  reason  for 
placing  confidence  in  his  military  than  in  his  diplomatic  skill  ? 
Surely  not.  In  war  he  showed-  some  great  moral  and  in- 
tellectual qualities  :  but,  as  a  tactician,  he  did  not  rank  high; 
and  of  his  many  campaigns  only  two  were  decidedly  success- 
ful. In  the  talents  of  a  negotiator,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
has  never  been  surpassed.  Of  the  interests  and  the  tempers 
of  the  continental  courts  he  knew  more  than  all  his  Privy 
Council  together.  Some  of  his  ministers  were  doubtless  men 
of  great  ability,  excellent  orators  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
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versed  in  oar  insular  politics.  But,  in  the  deliberations  of  the  CHAP. 
Congress,  Caermarthen  and  Nottingham  would  have  been  ^_-  ^  ^ 
found  as  far  inferior  to  him  as  he  would  have  been  found  in- 
ferior to  them  in  a  parliamentary  debate  on  a  question  purely 
English.  The  coalition  against  France  was  his  work.  He 
alone  had  joined  together  the  parts  of  that  great  whole ;  and 
he  alone  could  keep  them  together.  If  he  had  trusted  that 
vast  and  complicated  machine  in  the  hands  of  any  of  his 
subjects,  it  would  instantly  have  fallen  to  pieces. 

Some  things  indeed  were  to  be  done  which  none  of  his 
subjects  would  have  ventured  to  do.  Pope  Alexander  was 
really,  though  not  in  name,  one  of  the  allies :  it  was  of  the 
highest  importance  to  have  him  for  a  friend :  and  yet  such 
was  the  temper  of  the  English  nation  that  an  English 
minister  mighTweU  shriiJc  fi^m  having  any  dealings,  dLct 
or  indirect,  with  the  Vatican.  The  Secretaries  of  State  were 
glad  to  leave  in  the  hands  of  their  master  a  matter  so  delicate 
and  so  fall  of  risk,  and  to  be  able  to  protest  with  truth  that 
not  a  line  to  which  the  most  intolerant  Protestant  could 
object  had  ever  gone  out  of  their  offices. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  however  that  William  ever  forgot  William 
that  his  especial,  his  hereditary,  mission  was  to  protect  the  ff*"^  * 
Beformed  Faith.    His  influence  with  Boman  Catholic  princes  for  the 
was  constantly  and  strenuously  exerted  for  the  benefit  of  Walden- 
their    Protestant    subjects.      In  the  spring  of   1691,  the 
Waldensian  shepherds,  long  and  cruelly  persecuted,   and 
weary  of  their  lives,  were  surprised  by  glad  tidings.     Those 
wShad  been  in  prison  for  heresy  retuLed  to  thSr  homes. 
Children,  who  had  been  taken  from  their  parents  to  be 
educated  by  priests,  were  sent  back.     Congregations,  which 
had  hitherto  met  only  by  stealth  and  with  extreme  peril, 
now  worshipped  God  without  molestation  in  the  face  of  day. 
Those  simple  mountaineers  probably  never  knew  that  their 
jhte  had  been  a  subject  of  discussion  at  the  Hague,  and  that 
they  owed  the  happiness  of  their  firesides  and  the  security  of 
their  humble  temples  to  the  ascendency  which  William  ex- 
ercised over  the  Duke  of  Savoy.* 

No  coalition  of  which  history  has  preserved  the  memory  Vices  in- 
haa  had  an  abler  chief  than  William.    But  even  William  ^^J^^ 
often  contended  in  vain  against  those  vices  which  are  inherent  of  eoali- 
in  the  nature  of  all  coalitions.    No  undertaking  which  re-  ^^°*' 
qidres  the  hearty  and  long  continued  cooperation  of  many 

*  The  leentaitiele  by  which  the  Duke    tion  to  the  Waldenset  is  in  Dunont's 
of  SsToybomd  hinoelz  to  grmnt  tolera-    collection.  It  was  signed  Feb.  S,  1691. 
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OHAP.  independent  states  is  likely  to  prosper.  Jealousies  ineyitably 
XVIL  gpring  xip.  Disputes  engender  disputes.  Every  confederate 
is  tempted  to  throw  on  others  some  part  of  the  burden  which 
he  ought  himself  to  bear.  Scarce]^  one  honestly  furnishes 
the  promised  contingent.  Scarcely  one  exactly  obserres  the 
appointed  day.  But  perhaps  no  coalition  that  ever  existed 
was  in  such  constant  danger  of  dissolution  as  the  coalition 
which  William  had  with  infinite  difficulty  formed.  The  long 
list  of  potentates,  who  met  in  person  or  by  their  representa- 
tives at  the  Hague,  looked  weU  in  the  Grazettes.  ^e  crowd 
of  princely  equipages,  attended  by  manycoloured  guards  and 
lacqueys,  looked  weU  among  the  lime  trees  of  the  Yoorhout. 
But  the  very  circumstances  which  made  the  Congress  more 
splendid  than  other  congresses  made  the  league  weaker  than 
other  leagues.  The  more  numerous  the  allies,  the  more 
numerous  were  the  dangers  which  threatened  the  alliance. 
It  was  impossible  that  twenty  governments,  divided  by  quar- 
rels about  precedence,  quarrels  about  territory,  quarrels  about 
trade,  quarrels  about  religion,  could  long  act  together  in  per- 
fect harmony.  That  they  acted  together  during  several  years 
in  imperfect  harmony  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  wisdom,  patience, 
and  firmness  of  William. 

The  situation  of  his  great  enemy  was  very  different.  The 
resources  of  the  French  monarchy,  though  certainly  not  equal 
to  those  of  England,  Holland,  the  House  of  Austria,  and  the 
empire  of  Gtermany  united,  were  yet  very  formidable :  they 
were  all  collected  in  a  central  position;  and  they  were  all 
under  the  absolute  direction  of  a  single  mind.  Lewis  could 
do  with  two  words  what  William  could  hardly  bring  about  by 
two  months  of  negotiation  at  Berlin,  Munich,  Brussels,  Turin, 
and  Vienna.  Thus  France  was  found  equal  in  effective 
strength  to  all  the  states  which  were  combined  against  her. 
For  in  the  political,  as  in  the  natural  world,  there  may  be  an 
equality  of  momentum  between  unequal  bodies,  when  the  body 
which  is  inferior  in  weight  is  superior  in  velocity. 

This  was  soon  signally  proved.  In  March  the  princes  and 
ambassadors  who  had  been  assembled  at  the  Hague  separated : 
and  scarcely  had  they  separated  when  all  their  plans  were 
disconcerted  by  a  bold  and  skilful  move  of  the  enemy. 
Sim  and  Lewis  was  sensible  that  the  meeting  of  the  Congress 
j^^^  was  likely  to  produce  a  great  effect  on  the  public  mind  of 
Europe.  That  effect  he  determined  to  coxmteract  by  striking 
a  sudden  and  terrible  blow.  While  his  enemies  were  settling 
how  many  troops  each  of  them  should  furnish,  he  ordered 
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ntunerons  divisions  of  his  army  to  inarch  firom  widely  dis-     CHAP, 
tant  points  towards  Mons,  one  of  the  most  important,  if  not    _    ^     ,^ 
the  most  important,  of  the  fortresses  which  protected  the 
Spanish  Netherlands.    His  purpose  was  discovered  only  when 
it  was  all  but  accomplished.    William,  who  had  retired  for  a 
few  days  to  Loo,  learned  with  surprise  and  extreme  vexation, 
that  cavahy,  infantry,  artillery,  bridges  of  boats,  were  fast 
approaching  the  fated  city  by  many  converging  routes.    A 
hundred  thousand  men  had  been  brought  together.    All  the 
implements  of  war  had  been  largely  provided  by  Louvois,  the 
first  of  living  administrators.    The  command  was  entrusted 
to  Luxemburg,  the  first  of  living  generals.    The  scientific 
operations  were  directed  by  Vauban,  the  first  of  living  en- 
gineers.   That  nothing  might  be  wanting  which  could  kindle 
emulation  through  all  the  ranks  of  a  gallant  and  loyal  army, 
the  magnificent  King  himself  had  set  out  from  Versailles  for 
the  camp.    Yet  William  had  still  some  &int  hope  that  it 
might  be  possible  to  raise  the  siege.    He  fiew  to  the  Hague, 
put  all  the  forces  of  the  States  General  in  motion,  and  sent 
pressing  messages  to  the  Gk^rman  Princes.    Within  three 
weeks  after  he  had  received  the  first  hint  of  the  danger,  he 
was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  besieged  city,  at  the  head 
of  near  fifty  thousand  troops  of  different  nations.    To  attack 
a  superior  force  commanded  by  such  a  captain  as  Luxemburg 
was  a  bold,  almost  a  desperate  enterprise.    Yet  William  was 
so  sensible  that  the  loss  of  Mons  would  be  an  almost  irre- 
parable disaster  and  disgrace  that  he  made  up  his  mind  to 
ran  the  hazard.     He  was  convinced  that  the  event  of  the 
siege  would  determine  the  policy  of  the  Courts  of  Stockholm 
and  Copenhagen.    Those  Courts  had  lately  seemed  inclined  to 
join  the  coalition.     If  Mons  fell,  they  would  certainly  remain 
neutral;  and  they  might  possibly  become  hostile.     ''The 
risk,"  he  wrote  to  Heinsius,  "  is  great :  yet  I  am  not  without 
hope.    I  will  do  what  can  be  done.    The  issue  is  in  the  hands 
of  God,"    On  the  very  day  on  which  this  letter  was  written 
Mons  felL    The  siege  had  been  vigorously  pressed.    Lewis 
himsel:^  though  suffering  from  the  gout,  had  set  the  example 
of  strenuous  exertion.    His  household  troops,  the  finest  body 
of  soldiers  in  Europe,  had,  under  his  eye,  surpassed  them- 
selves.    The  young  nobles  of  his  court  had  tried  to  attract  his 
notice  by  exposing  themselves  to  the  hottest  fire  with  the 
Mine  gay  alacrity  with  which  they  were  wont  to  exhibit  their 
gtacefbl  figures  at  his  balls.    His  wounded  soldiers  were 
duumed  bj  the  benignant  courtesy  with  which  he  walked 
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among  iheir  pallets,  assisted  while  wounds  were  dressed  bj 
the  hospital  surgeons,  and  breakfasted  on  a  porringer  of  the 
hospital  broth.  While  all  was  obedience  and  enthusiasm 
among  the  besiegers,  all  was  disunion  and  dismay  among  the 
besieged.  The  duty  of  the  French  lines  was  so  weU  performed 
that  no  messenger  sent  by  William  was  able  to  cross  them. 
The  garrison  did  not  know  that  relief  was  close  at  hand.  The 
burghers  were  appalled  by  the  prospect  of  those  horrible  cala- 
mities which  befall  cities  taken  by  storm.  Showers  of  shells 
and  redhot  bullets  were  falling  in  the  streets.  The  town  was 
on  fire  in  ten  places  at  once.  The  peaceful  inhabitants  de- 
rived an  unwonted  courage  froin  the  excess  of  their  fear,  and 
rose  on  the  soldiers.  Thenceforth  resistance  was  impossible ; 
and  a  capitulation  was  concluded.  The  armies  then  retired 
into  quarters.  Military  operations  were  suspended  during 
some  weeks :  Lewis  returned  in  triumph  to  Versailles  ;  and 
William  paid  a  short  visit  to  England,  where  his  presence  was 
much  needed.* 

He  found  the  ministers  still  employed  in  tracing  out  the 
ramifications  of  the  plot  which  had  been  discovered  just  be- 
fore his  departure.  Early  in  January,  Preston,  Ashton,  and 
Elliot  had  been  arraigned  at  the  Old  Bailey.  They  claimed 
the  right  of  severing  in  their  challenges.  It  was  therefoi-e 
necessary  to  try  them  separately.  The  audience  was  nume- 
rous and  splendid.  Many  peers  were  present.  The  Lord 
President  and  the  two  Secretaries  of  State  attended  in  order 
to  prove  that  the  papers  produced  in  Court  were  the  same 
which  Billop  had  brought  to  Whitehall.  A  considerable 
ntmiber  of  Judges  appeared  on  the  bench ;  and  Holt  presided. 
A  fiill  report  of  the  proceedings  has  come  down  to  us,  and 
well  deserves  to  be  attentively  studied,  and  to  be  compared 
with  the  reports  of  other  trials  which  had  not  long  before  taken 
place  under  the  same  roof.  The  whole  spirit  of  the  tribunal 
had  aindergone  in  a  few  months  a  change  so  complete  that  it 
might  seem  to  have  been  the  work  of  ages.  Twelve  years 
earlier,  unhappy  Roman  Catholics,  accused  of  wickedness 
which  had  never  entered  into  their  thoughts,  had  stood  in 
that  dock.  The  witnesses  for  the  Crown  had  repeated  their 
hideous  fictions  amidst  the  applauding  hums  of  the  audience. 

*  London  Gazette  from  March  26.  to  drama  the  clergy,  who  are  in  the  interest 
April  13.  1G91 ;  Monthly  Mercuries  of  of  France,  persuade  the  burghers  to  de- 
March  and  April ;  William*8  Letters  to  liver  up  the  town.  This  tremaon  calla 
Heinsius  of  March  18.  and  29.,  April  forth  an  indignant  exclamation : 

7.  9. ;  Dangcau'8  Memoirs  ;  the  Siege  of    „  oh  pricrtcraft.  dM>pcnrft.how do  Teeflemiiiite 
JaoDB,  8  tra^i -comedy,  1691.     Ixi  t\i\a       TbAminfUotmeal" 
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The  judges  had  shared,  or  had  pretended  to  share  the  stupid  CHAP, 
credulity  and  the  savage  passions  of  the  populace,  had  ex-  .  ^^'  . 
changed  smiles  and  compliments  with  the  perjured  informers, 
had  roared  down  the  arguments  feebly  stammered  forth  by 
the  prisoners,  and  had  not  been  ashamed,  in  passing  the  sen- 
tence of  death,  to  make  ribald  jests  on  purgatory  and  the 
mass.  As  soon  as  the  butchery  of  Papists  was  over,  the 
butchery  of  Whigs  had  commenced ;  and  the  judges  had  ap- 
plied themselves  to  their  new  work  with  even  more  than  their 
old  barbarity.  To  these  scandals  the  Revolution  had  put  an 
end.  Whoever,  after  perusing  the  trials  of  Ireland  and 
Pickering,  of  Grove  and  Berry,  of  Sidney,  Cornish,  and  Alice 
Lisle,  turns  to  the  trials  of  Preston  and  Ashton,  will  be 
astonished  by  the  contrast.  The  Solicitor  Greneral,  Somers, 
conducted  the  prosecutions  with  a  moderation  and  humanity 
of  which  his  predecessors  had  left  him  no  example.  "  I  did 
never  think,"  he  said,  "  that  it  was  the  part  of  any  who 
were  of  counsel  for  the  King  in  cases  of  this  nature  to  aggra- 
vate the  crime  of  the  prisoners,  or  to  put  felse  colours  on  the 
evidence."*  Holt's  conduct  was  faultless.  PoUexfen,  an 
older  man  than  Holt  or  Somers,  retained  a  little, — and  a  little 
was  too  much, — of  the  tone  of  that  bad  school  in  which  he  had 
been  bred.  But,  though  he  once  or  twice  forgot  the  austere 
decorum  of  his  place,  he  cannot  be  accused  of  any  violation 
of  substantial  justice.  The  prisoners  themselves  seem  to  have 
been  surprised  by  the  fairness  and  gentleness  with  which 
they  were  treated.  "  I  would  not  mislead  the  jury,  I'll  assure 
you,"  said  Holt  to  Preston,  "nor  do  Your  Lordship  any 
manner  of  injury  in  the  world."  "  No,  my  Lord ;"  said 
Preston ;  "  I  see  it  well  enough  that  Your  Lordship  would 
not."  "  Whatever  my  fete  may  be,"  said  Ashton,  "  I  cannot 
but  own  that  I  have  had  a  feir  trial  for  my  life." 

The  culprits  gained  nothing  by  the  moderation  of  the 
Solicitor  General  or  by  the  impartiality  of  the  Court :  for  the 
evidence  was  irresistible.  The  meaning  of  the  papers  seized 
by  Billop  was  so  plain  that  the  dullest  jmyman  could  not 
misunderstand  it.  Of  those  papers  part  was  fully  proved  to 
be  in  Preston's  handwriting.    Part  was  in  Ashton's  hand- 

*  Triftl  of  Preston  in  the  Collection  of  in  a  row.  Here  was  nothing  besides  fair 

State  IVials.    A  person  who  was  present  matter  of  fact,  or  natural  andjust  re- 

girw  the  following  account  of  Somers's  flections  from  thcnoe  arising."  The  pam- 

opening  epeech :  *'  In  the  opening  the  phlet  from  which  I  quote  these  words  ia 

efidence,  tone  was  no  aflfected  exagge-  entitled,  An  Account  of  the  late  horrid 

TBt]<m  of  matters,  nor  ostentation,  of  a  Conspiracy,  by  a  Person  who  was  preaenl 

patid  ekmience,  one  after  another,  as  in  at  the  Triahi,  1691. 
wmm  tnals,  like  so  many  geese  cackling 
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writing :  but  this  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  had  not  the 
means  of  proving.  Thej  therefore  rested  the  case  against 
Ashton  on  the  indisputable  &cts  that  the  treasonable  packet 
had  been  found  in  his  bosom,  and  that  he  had  used  language 
which  was  quite  unintelligible  except  on  the  supposition  that 
he  had  a  guilty  knowledge  of  the  contents.'^ 

Both  Preston  and  Ashton  were  convicted  and  sentenced  to 
death.  Ashton  was  speedily  executed.  He  might  hare  saved 
his  life  by  making  disclosures.  But,  though  he  declared  that, 
if  he  were  spared,  he  would  always  be  a  faithful  subject  of 
Their  Majesties,  he  was  fully  resolved  not  to  give  up  the 
names  of  his  accomplices.  In  this  resolution  he  was  en- 
couraged by  the  nonjuring  divines  who  attended  him  in  his 
oeU.  It  was  probably  by  their  influence  that  he  wba  induced 
to  deliver  to  the  Sherifis  on  the  scaffold  a  declaration  which 
he  had  transcribed  and  signed,  but  had  not,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
composed  or  attentively  considered.  In  this  paper  he  was 
made  to  complain  of  the  unfairness  of  a  trial  which  he  had 
himself  in  public  acknowledged  to  have  been  eminently  feir. 
He  was  also  made  to  aver,  on  the  word  of  a  dying  man,  that 
he  knew  nothing  of  the  papers  which  had  been  found  upon 
him.  Unfortunately  his  declaration,  when  inspected,  proved 
to  be  in  the  same  handwriting  witli  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  those  papers.     He  died  with  manly  fortitude.f 

Elliot  was  not  brought  to  trial.  The  evidence  against 
him  was  not  quite  so  clear  as  that  on  which  his  associates 
had  been  convicted ;  and  he  was  not  worth  the  anger  of  the 
ruling  powers.  The  fate  of  Preston  was  long  in  suspense. 
The  Jacobites  affected  to  be  confident  that  the  goveminent 
would  not  dare  to  shed  his  blood.  He  was,  they  said,  a 
favourite  at  Versailles,  and  his  death  would  be  followed  by  a 
terrible  retaliation.  They  scattered  about  the  streets  of  Lon- 
don papers  in  which  it  was  asserted  that,  if  any  harm  befell 
him,  Moiintjoy,  and  aU  the  other  Englishmen  of  quality*  who 
were  prisoners  in  France,  would  be  broken  on  the  wheeLj 
These  absurd  threats  would  not  have  deferred  the  execution 
one  day.  But  those  who  had  Preston  in  their  power  were 
not  ainwilling  to  spare  him  on  certain  conditions.  He  was 
privy  to  all  the  counsels  of  the  disaffected  party,  and  could 

♦  State  Trials.  afterwards  Bishop  of  Gloucester.  Burnet, 

t  Paper  delivered  by  Mr.  Ashton,  at  ii.  70. ;   Letter  from  Bishop  Llojd  to 

his  execution,  to  Sir  Francis  Child,  She-  Dodwell,  in  the  second  volume  of  Gutch's 

riff  of  London  ;  Answer  to  the  Paper  Collectanea  Curiosa. 

delivered  b}*  Mr.  Ashton.    The  Answer        |  Narcissus  Luttrell*8  Diary. 

was  writteu    by  Dr.  Edward  Fowler, 
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famish  information  of  the  highest  value.  He  was  informed  CTAP, 
that  his  fate  depended  on  himself.  The  struggle  was  long  .  ^^^  ^ 
and  severe.  Pride,  conscience,  party  spirit,  were  on  one  side ; 
the  intense  love  of  life  on  the  other.  He  went  during  a  time 
irresolutely  to  and  fro.  He  listened  to  his  brother  Jacobites ; 
and  his  courage  rose.  He  listened  to  the  agents  of  the 
government ;  and  his  heart  sank  within  him.  Inanevening, 
when  he  had  dined  and  drunk  his  claret,  he  feared  nothing. 
He  would  die  like  a  man,  rather  than  save  his  neck  by  an 
act  of  baseness.  But  his  temper  was  very  different  when  he 
woke  the  next  morning,  when  the  courage  which  he  had 
drawn  from  wine  and  company  had  evaporated,  when  he  was 
alone  with  the  iron  grates  and  stone  walls,  and  when  the 
thought  of  the  block,  the  axe,  and  the  sawdust  rose  in  his 
mind.  During  some  time  he  regularly  wrote  a  confession 
every  forenoon,  when  he  was  sober,  and  burned  it  every  night 
when  he  was  merry.*  His  nonjuring  friends  formed  a  plan 
for  bringing  Bancroft  to  visit  the  Tower,  in  the  hope,  doubt- 
less,  that  the  exhortations  of  so  great  a  prelate  and  so  great 
a  saint  would  confirm  the  wavering  virtue  of  the  prisoner.f 
Whether  this  plan  would  have  been  successful  may  be 
doubted :  it  was  not  carried  into  effect :  the  fatal  hour  drew 
near ;  and  the  fortitude  of  Preston  gave  way.  He  confessed 
his  guilt,  and  named  Clarendon,  Dartmoutii,  the  Bishop  of 
Ely,  and  William  Penn,  as  his  accomplices.  He  added  a  long 
list  of  persons  against  whom  he  could  not  himself  give  evi- 
dence, but  who,  if  he  could  trust  to  Penn's  assurances,  were 
friendly  to  King  James.  Among  these  persons  were  Devon- 
ahire  and  Dorset.  J  There  is  not  the  slightest  reason  to  believe 
that  either  of  these  great  noblemen  ever  had  any  dealings, 
direct  or  indirect,  with  Saint  Gemiains.  It  is  not,  however, 
necessary  to  accuse  Penn  of  deliberate  falsehood.  He  was 
credulous  and  garrulous.  The  Lord  Steward  and  the  Lord 
Chamberlain  had  shared  in  the  vexation  with  which  their 
-paitj  had  observed  the  leaning  of  William  towards  the 
Tories ;  and  they  had  probably  expressed  that  vexation  un- 
guardedly. So  weak  a  man  as  Penn,  wishing  to  find  Jacobites 
everywhere,  and  prone  to  believe  whatever  he  wished,  might 
easily  put  an  erroneous  construction  on  invectives  such  as  the 
naughty  and  irritable  Devonshire  was  but  too  ready  to  utter, 
and  on  sarcasms  such  as,  in  moments  of  spleen,  dropped  but 

*  KarciMai  Lnttrell's  DiAiy ;  Burnet,    croft  among  the  Tanner  MSS. 
B.  71.  t  Caermurthen  to  William,  Februaxy 

f  Letter  of  Collier  and  Cook  to  San-    3.  169 J ;  Life  of  James,  ii.  448. 
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CHAP,     too  easily  from  the  lips  of  the  keenwitted  Dorset.    Caermar- 
-      .      -  then,  a  Tory,  and  a  Tory  who  had  been  mercilessly  persecuted 


by  the  Whigs,  was  disposed  to  malce  the  most  of  this  idle 
hearsay.  But  he  received  no  encouragement  frt)m  his  master, 
who,  of  all  the  great  politicians  mentioned  in  history,  was 
the  least  prone  to  suspicion.  When  William  returned  to 
England,  Preston  was  brought  before  him,  and  was  com- 
manded to  repeat  the  confession  which  had  already  been  made 
to  the  ministers.  The  King  stood  behind  the  Lord  President's 
chair  and  listened  gravely  while  Clarendon,  Dartmouth, 
Turner,  and  Penn  were  named.  But  as  soon  as  the  prisoner, 
passing  frt>m  what  he  could  himself  testify,  began  to  repeat 
the  stories  which  Penn  had  told  him,  William  touched  Caer- 
marthen  on  the  shoulder,  and  said,  "  My  Lord,  we  have  had 
too  much  of  this.'^  The  King's  judicious  magnanimity  had 
its  proper  reward.  Devonshire  and  Dorset  became  from  that 
day  more  zealous  than  ever  in  the  cause  of  the  master  who, 
in  spite  of  calumny,  for  which  their  own  indiscretion  had 
perhaps  frimished  some  ground,  had  continued  to  repose  con- 
fidence in  their  loyalty.f 
Lenity  Even  those  who  were  undoubtedly  criminal  were  generally 

the  wnroi.  treated  with  great  lenity.  Clarendon  lay  in  the  Tower  about 
rators.  six  months.  His  guilt  was  frilly  established ;  and  a  part}' 
among  the  Whigs  called  loudly  and  importunately  for  his 
head.  But  he  was  saved  by  the  pathetic  entreaties  of  his 
brother  Rochester,  by  the  good  offices  of  the  humane  and 
generous  Burnet,  and  by  Mary's  respect  for  the  memory  ol 
her  mother.  The  prisoner's  confinement  was  not  strict.  He 
was  allowed  to  entertain  his  friends  at  dinner.  When  at 
length  his  health  began  to  suffer  from  restraint,  he  was  per- 
mitted to  go  into  the  country  under  the  care  of  a  warder : 
the  warder  was  soon  removed ;  and  Clarendon  was  informed 
that,  while  he  led  a  quiet,  rural  life,  he  should  not  be  mo- 
lested. J 
Dart-  The  treason  of  Dartmouth  was  of  no  common  dye.     Ho 

noatlu 

*  That  this  account  of  what  passed  is  so  well  that,  whatever  sentiments  those 

true  in  substance  is  sufficiently  proved  Lords  which  Mr.  Penn  had  named  might 

by  the  Life  of  James,  ii.  443.     I  have  have  had  at  that  time,  they  proved  in 

taken  one  or  two  slight  circumstances  effect  most  bitter  enemies  to  his  Msjesty's 

from  Dalr^Tuple,  who,  I   believe,  took  cause  afterwards.**   It  ought  to  be  ob- 

them    from  papers,   now  irrecoverably  served  that  this  part  of  the  Life  of  James 

lost,  which  he  had  seen  in  the  Scotch  was  revised  and  corrected  by  his  son. 

College  at  Paris.  X  See  his  Diary ;  Evelyn's  Diazr,  Mar. 

t  The  wisdom  of  William's  "seeming  25.,  April  22.,  July  11.  1691 ;    Burnet, 

clemency"  is  admitted  in   the  Life  of  ii.  71,;  Letters  of  Rochester  to  Buniet« 

James,  ii.  443.     The  Prince  of  Grant's  March  21.  and  April  2.  1691. 
metho  1.  it  is  acknowledged,  * 
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ivas  an  English  seaman,  and  he  had  laid  a  plan  for  befrajing  CTAP. 
Portsmouth  to  the  French,  and  had  offered  to  take  the  com-  _^^^  - 
mand  of  a  French  squadron  against  his  country.  It  was  a 
serious  aggravation  of  his  guilt  that  he  had  been  one  of  the 
very  first  persons  who  took  the  oaths  to  William  and  Mary. 
He  was  arrested  and  brought  to  the  Cotmcil  Chamber.  A 
narrative  of  what  passed  there,  written  by  himself,  has  been 
preserved.  In  that  narrative  he  admits  that  he  was  treated 
with  great  courtesy  and  delicacy.  He  vehemently  asserted 
his  innocence.  He  declared  that  he  had  never  corresponded 
with  Saint  Glermains,  that  he  was  no  favourite  there,  and  that 
Mary  of  Modena  in  particular  owed  him  a  grudge.  '^  My 
Lords,''  he  said,  '^  I  am  an  Englishman.  I  always,  when  the 
interest  of  the  House  of  Bourbon  was  strongest  here,  shunned 
the  French,  both  men  and  women.  I  would  lose  the  last  drop 
of  my  blood  rather  than  see  Portsmouth  in  the  power  of 
foreigners.  I  am  not  such  a  fool  as  to  think  that  King  Lewis 
will  conquer  us  merely  for  the  benefit  of  King  James.  I  am 
certain  that  nothing  can  be  truly  imputed  to  me  beyond  some 
foolish  talk  over  a  bottle."  His  protestations  seem  to  have 
produced  some  effect ;  for  he  was  at  first  permitted  to  remain 
in  the  gentle  custody  of  the  Black  Bod.  On  further  enquiry, 
however,  it  was  determined  to  send  him  to  the  Tower.  After 
a  confinement  of  a  few  weeks  he  died  of  apoplexy :  but  he 
lived  long  enough  to  complete  his  disgrace  by  offering  his 
■word  to  the  new  government,  and  by  expressing  in  fervent 
language  his  hope  that  he  might,  by  the  goodness  of  God 
<md  of  Tkeir  Majesties,  have  an  opportanity  of  showing  how 
much  he  hated  the  French.''^ 

Turner  ran  no  serious  risk :  for  the  government  was  most  Tmnar. 
unwilling  to  send  to  the  scaffold  one  of  the  Seven  who  had 
signed  the  memorable  petition.  A  warrant  was  however 
i«ued  for  his  apprehension ;  and  his  friends  had  Kttle  hope 
that  he  would  long  remain  undiscovered :  for  his  nose  was 
such  as  none  who  had  seen  it  could  forget ;  and  it  was  to 
little  purpose  that  he  put  on  a  flowing  wig,  and  that  he  suf- 
fered his  beard  to  grow.  The  pursuit  was  probably  not  very 
hot:  for,  after  skulking  a  few  weeks  in  England,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  crossing  the  Channel,  and  passed  some  time  in 
Fraiice.t 

*  life  of  James,  ii.  448.  460. ;  Legge  Sancroft  to  Lloyd  of  Norwich,  April  2. 

Bnan  in  the  Kaddntoeh  Collection.  1692.    These  two  letters  are  among  the 

f  BoRMtyiiTl. ;  £TelTn'sDiarj,Jan.  Tanner  MSS.  in  tho  Bodleian  Libraiy, 

i.  sad  18. 10Of ;  Letter  nom  Tnmer  to  and  are  printed  in  the  Life  of  Ken  bj  a 

flaacwft^  Jan.  19.  169{;   Letter  from  Layman.    Turner's  escape  to  France  is 

TOL.  m.  0  0 
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CHAP  A  wnrraiit  inui    iMiutNl  nir»iii«t    1*1*1111:  aiiil    hi*    ndrr^iwiv 

Wll 
^     .    .^    fAt-UlM**!    fill*    llii-H4<*ii;;<*pi.       It    rlMli''**!!    tli;it,    mi    till*   a\a\    ••ri 

Vn,t.  %ihi«')i  tli«*v  wi-n*  iM'iit  in  Mninh  «»t'  hiiti.  In*  wiin  .itt«-nilifi-'  ^ 

n*fii.irkul>k"  i*i*n«iiiiiti%'  ut  mhih'  iliiitaiii  ••  Iroiii  Inn  hi'MM*.      Ai: 

•■\iMit  liit'l  taki*ii  |*Ia«t*  whii'lt  n  lii»tti*rijiii,  %i)tii*t*  ••(•ji-  t   :«  t  • 

n-^-i^nl  till*  dmI  lil'«*  •*(  a  natiiiii,  fni^^lif  iinf   t**  ]*i\»^  iiniiiiti-  •^I. 

Wll  ill*    I^«iii|ii|i   wun   uu'it:ili*ii    \t\    till*   iif«W4    that    u   pli  t    lia«i 

Inn'ii    •li*i'«»%i*n'«l,   ••••«'pji«    f'i»\,    ilii*  {••iiiKli-r  **f  tin-    •••^  t    •f 

l^iuki'pi,  ilii*«i. 

IWsb  bf  Mi'H*  tli:iii  fiin\    \tar4  IkhI  i  Ijii««-«I   nim't*    K«»i   li.i*l  U--»Mn 

itM,rv*r         I,,  ^.,.  ^iHiitnn  ainl  tt*  « ait  mit  ili-%il«.*      Ili*  wn^  iIhmi  .1  if.itii 

rut     :.  • 

•     I'f  pun-  iiinnilMaiiil  ;^ruir  ili*|Hirliiifiif,  with  a  |«'r%i'r«--  t#!rij»  r, 
fiitli  tlif  «<ilii«*ati*>ii  I'ta  lalH*iirini:  man.  an>l  Mitli  an  :ti%1!**^  '. 
ill  ill**  iiii*«t  iinlia|i|iv  !•(' all  ufa?**-*,  that    m  to  «a}.  tt«»  n.-i*  a 
«li«'*nl«*n*i|   f*ir  lilM-rtv,   uiiil    nut    f»ut!i>  ii-ntlv    i|i**ipli*nNl    i.  r 
It*  •llafii.     Th**  1  in'Uiiivtaiiit'i   in   \\!ii>h   h^*  wa«i  |fljii«^l  «- r« 
t»u\i  ajt  •'••tiM  «4-ari'*'lv  f.ni  t**  l>ri:ij  iiu*  in  th**  ^tri^n'^i-*!   !•  r  .. 
til**  i'4iii^titMti>'nal  ili««MAt'4  ut   hi*i    inii;>l.      At  tin*  tirri'  w), 
liii*   fat'nltif^    hi'p*    rifM-niii;:.    Ki>i-i  ••{•:ihan«i.    I*n-*ln  t»T.^- 
I:i«ii-|M*n>|i'nt«.  llupti««t*i.  wi-n*  ■■tt^iinj  !>>r  ina/tti'r\.  ari  1  wi  r 
ill   I'^iTv  •■■•nnr  ol    tin-    n-alni.  r*-!ii?iii^    niiil   n-tiJix*^  r.- 
« 'liiT.      II**  ^aii*!*Titl   fn»in   i'"iijT»'j:i'!«'n    ti»  •••njTi^'i?. 
l.«'  ?.■  .ir  t  it!' -t**  h;ir.fi  "]■■   .iLraMi"!   !'•::•. in*:    l-i*  i.t  .••      J*    • 
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SO  far  firom  knowing  many  languages  that  he  knew  none  :  CHAP, 
nor  can  the  most  corrupt  passage  in  Hebrew  be  more  unin-  -  //^' 
telligible  to  the  unlearned  than  his  English  often  is  to  the 
most  acute  and  attentive  reader."^  One  of  the  precious  truths 
which  were  divinely  revealed  to  this  new  apostle  was,  that  it 
was  falsehood  and  adulation  to  use  the  second  person  phiral 
instead  of  the  second  person  singular.  Another  was,  tiiat  to 
talk  of  the  month  of  March  was  to  worship  the  bloodthirsty 
god  Mars,  and  that  to  talk  of  Monday  was  to  pay  idolatrous 
homage  to  the  moon.  To  say  Qood  morning  or  Good  evening 
was  highly  reprehensible ;  for  those  phrases  evidentily  imported  • 
that  Grod  had  made  bad  days  and  bad  nights.f  A  Christian 
was  bound  to  iace  death  itself  rather  than  touch  his  hat  to  the 
greatest  of  mankind.  When  Fox  was  challenged  to  produce 
any  Scriptural  authority  for  this  dogma,  he  cited  the  passage 
in  which  it  is  vnitten  that  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abed- 
nego  were  thrown  into  the  fiery  furnace  with  their  hats  on ; 
and,  if  his  own  narrative  may  be  trusted,  the  C9bdef  Justice 
of  England  was  altogether  unable  to  answer  this  argum^it 

who   saith   that  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  the  thoughts,  and  do  deny  witchcraft  and 

Latine  is  the  original ;   before  Babell  all  oaths,  and  the  world  and  the  works  of 

was,  the  earth  was  of  one  language;  and  it,  and  their  worships  and  their  customs 

Nimrod  the  cunning  hunter,  before  the  with  the  light,  and  do  dei^  false  ways 

Lord,  which  camo  out  of  cursed  Uam's  and  false  worships,  seducers  and  de- 

stodE,  the  original  and  builder  of  Babell,  cetrers  whidi  are  now  seen  to  be  in  tire 

whom  Grod  confounded  with  many  Ian-  workl  with  the  lig^t,  and  with  it  they 

guages,  and  this  they  bay  is  the  original  are  condemned,  which  light  leadeth  to 

who  erred  from  the  spirit  and  command ;  peace  and  life  from  deau,  which   now 

and  Pilate  had  his   original  Hebrew,  thousands  do  witness  the  new  teacher 

Greek,  and  Latine,  which  crucified  Christ  Christ,  him  hj  whom  the  world  was 

and  set  otct  him." — A  messasre  from  the  made,  who  raigns  among  the  children 

Lord  to  the  Parliament  of  England,  by  of  light,  and  with  the  spirit  and  power  of 

G.  Fox,  1654.     The  same  arsi^ument  will  the  living  God,  doth  let  them  see  and 

be  found  in  the  Journal,  but  has  been  put  know  the  chaff  from  the  wheat,  and  doth 

by  the  editor  into  a  little  better  English,  see  that  which  must  be  shaken  with  that 

"Dost  thou  think  to  make  ministers  of  which  cannot  be  shaken  or  moTcd,  what 

Christ  by  these   natural  confused  Ian-  gires  to  see  that  which  is  shaken  and 

gmgea  which  sprung  from  Babell,  are  moved,  such  as  live    in    the  notions, 

admired  in  Babell,  and  set  atop  of  Christ,  opinions,  oonceivixiffs,  and  thoughts,  and 

the  life,  by  a  persecutor  ?" — rage  64.  fancies,  these  be  afl  shaken  and  comes  to 

*  His  Journal,  before  it  was  published,  be  on  heaps,  which  they  who  witness 

was  revised  by  men  of  more  sense  and  those  things  before  mentioned  shakf  n 

knowledge  than  himself,  and  therefore,  and  removed  walks  in  peace  not  seen  and 

abfotd  as  it  is,  gives  no  notion  of  his  discerned  by  them  who  walks  in  tfaoie 

genuine  style.    The  following  is  a  fair  things  unremoved  and  not  shaken/'-nl 

specimen.    It  is  the  exordium  of  one  of  Warning  to  the  World  that  are  Groping 

his  manifestoes.  "Them  which  the  world  in  the  I^k,  by  G.  Fox,  1655. 
who  are  without  the  fear  of  God  calls        f  See  the  piece  entitled,  Concerning 

Qnakers  in  scorn  do  deny  all  opinions.  Good  morrow  and  Good  even,  the  World's 

and  they  do  deny  all  conceivings,  and  customs,  but  by  the  Light  which  into  the 

thej  do  deny  all  sects,  and  they  do  deny  World  is  eome  by  it  made  manifest  to 

■11  imaginationSt  and  notions,  and  iudg-  all  who  be  in  th<)  Darkness,  bj  G.  Eqx« 

ndiieh  nseth  ont  of  the  will  and  1657. 

CO  2 
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CHAP,  except  by  crying  out,  "  Take  him  away,  gaoler."*  Pox  in- 
-^\^'  ^  siated  much  on  the  not  less  weighty  argxunent  that  the 
Turks  never  show  their  bare  heads  to  their  superiors ;  and 
he  asked,  with  great  animation,  whether  those  who  bore  the 
noble  name  of  Christians  ought  not  to  surpass  Turks  in 
yirtae.f  Bowing  he  strictly  prohibited,  and,  indeed,  seemed 
to  consider  it  as  the  effect  of  Sajbanical  influence ;  for,  as  he 
observed,  the  woman  in  the  Gospel,  while  she  had  a  spirit  of 
infirmity,  was  bowed  together,  and  ceased  to  bow  as  soonM 
Diyine  power  had  liberated  her  firom  the  tyranny  of  the  Evil 
One.  j:  His  expositions  of  the  sacred  writings  were  of  a  rery 
peculiar  kind.  Passages,  which  had  been,  in  the  apprehen- 
sion of  all  the  readers  of  the  Gk)spels  during  sixteen  centuries, 
figuratiye,  he  construed  literally.  Passages,  which  no  human 
being  before  him  had  ever  understood  in  any  other  than  a 
literal  sense,  he  construed  figuratively.  Thus,  from  those 
rhetorical  expressions  in  which  the  duty  of  patience  under 
injuries  is  enjoined  he  deduced  the  doctrine  that  selfdefence 
against  pirates  and  assassins  is  unlawful.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  plain  commands  to  baptise  with  water,  and  to  par- 
take of  bread  and  wine  in  commemoration  of  the  redemption 
of  mankind,  he  pronounced  to  be  allegoricaL  He  long  wan- 
dered from  place  to  place,  teaching  this  strange  theology, 
shaking  like  an  aspen  leaf  in  his  paroxysms  of  £Eiiiatical 
excitement,  forcing  his  way  into  churches,  which  he  nick- 
named steeple  houses,  interrupting  prayers  and  sermons  with 
clamour  and  scurrility,§  and  pestering  rectors  and  justices 
with  epistles  much  resembling  burlesques  of  those  sublime 
odes  in  which  the  Hebrew  prophets  foretold  the  calamities 
of  Babylon  and  Tyre.||  He  soon  acquired  great  notoriety  by 
these  feats.  His  strange  face,  his  strange  chant,  his  im- 
movable hat,  and  his  leather  breeches  were  known  all  over 
the  country ;  and  he  boasts  that,  as  soon  as  the  rumour  was 
heard,  "  The  Man  in  Leather  Breeches  is  coming,"  terror 
seized  hypocritical  professors,  and  hireling  priests  made 
haste  to  get  out  of  his  way.^  He  was  repeatedly  imprisoned 
and  set  in  the  stocks,  sometimes  justly,  for  disturbing  the 
public  worship  of  congregations,  and  sometimes  ainjustly,  for 

*  Journal,  pa^  166.  Journal,  page  86. ;  the  Epistle  to  VnU 

t  Epistle  from  Harlingen,  llth  of  6th  liam  Lampitt,  a  clergyman,  which  begins, 

month,  1677.  "  The  word  of  the  Lord  to  thee,  oh 

!0f  Bowings,  by  G.  Fox,  1657.  Lampltt,"  page  88. ;  and  the  Epistle  to 

See,  for  example,  the  Journal,  pages  another  clergyman,  whom  he  calls  Priest 

24.  26.  and  51.  Tatbam,  |iace  92. 

I  See,  for   example,  the  Epistle  to  %  Journal,  page  55. 
Stwrey,  a  justice  of  the  peace,  in  the 
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merely  talking  nonsense.  He  soon  gathered  round  Iiim  a  CHAP, 
body  of  disciples,  some  of  whom  went  beyond  himself  in  .  ^\^  . 
absurdity.  He  has  told  us  that  one  of  his  Mends  walked 
naked  tiirough  Skipton  declaring  the  truth,^  and  that  an- 
other  wa*  divinely  moved  to  go  naied  during  several  years 
to  marketplaces,  and  to  the  houses  of  gentlemen  and  clergy- 
men, t  Fox  complains  bitterly  that  these  pious  acts, 
prompted  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  were  requited  by  an  untoward 
generation  with  hooting,  pelting,  coachwhipping,  and  horse- 
whipping.  But,  though  he  applauded  the  zeal  of  the  suf- 
ferers, he  did  not  go  quite  to  their  lengths.  He  sometimes, 
indeed,  was  impelled  to  strip  himself  partially.  Thus  he 
pulled  off  his  shoes  and  walked  barefoot  through  Lichfield, 
crying,  **  Woe  to  the  bloody  city."  J  But  it  does  not  appear 
that  he  ever  thought  it  his  duty  to  exhibit  himself  before  the 
public  without  that  decent  garment  from  which  his  popular 
appellation  was  derived. 

If  we  form  our  judgment  of  Gteorge  Pox  simply  by  looking 
at  his  own  actions  and  writings,  we  shaU  see  no  reason  for 
placing  him,  morally  or  intellectually,  above  Ludowick  Mug- 
gleton  or  Joanna  Southcote.  But  it  would  be  mostui\]ustto 
rank  the  sect  which  regards  hun  as  its  founder  with  the  Mug- 
gletonians  or  the  Southcotians.  It  chanced  that  among  the 
tiiousands  whom  his  enthusiasm  infected  were  a  few  persons 
whose  abilities  and  attainments  were  of  a  very  different  order 
from  his  own.  Bobert  Barclay  was  a  man  of  considerable 
parts  and  learning.  William  Penn,  though  inferior  to  Barclay 
in  both  natural  and  acquired  abilities,  was  a  gentleman  and  a 
scholar.  That  such  men  should  have  become  the  followers  of 
Qeorge  Fox  ought  not  to  astonish  any  person  who  remembers 
what  quick,  vigorous,  and  highly  cultivated  intellects  were  in 
our  own  time  duped  by  the  unknown  tongues.  The  truth  is 
that  no  powers  of  mind  constitute  a  security  against  errors  of 
this  description.  Touching  Grod  and  EEis  ways  with  man,  the 
highest  human  faculties  can  discover  little  more  than  the 
meanest.  In  theology  the  interval  is  small  indeed  between 
Aristotle  and  a  child,  between  Archimedes  and  a  naked  savage. 
It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  wise  men,  weary  of  investiga- 
tion, tormented  by  uncertainty,  longing  to  believe  something, 
and  yet  seeing  objections  to  everything,  should  submit  them- 
selves absolutely  to  teachers  who,  wi^  firm  and  undoubting 
fiiithy  lay  claim  to  a  supernatural  commission.  Thus  we  fre- 
qpently  see  inquisitive  and  restless  spirits  take  refuge  frx>m 

*  Jonnud,  page  800.  f  ^^  V^iP  323.  \  WtVi.'i^tiiljb  ^%« 
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OTAP.  his  good  qualitieSy  made  his  peace  with  the  goyeniment,  and 
-_^^'^  '  again  yentored  to  resame  his  ministrations.  The  retom  which 
he  made  for  the  leniiy  with  which  he  had  been  treated  does 
not  much  raise  his  character.  Scarcely  had  he  again  beg^on  to 
harangue  in  public  about  the  unlawftdness  of  war,  when  he 
sent  a  message  earnestly  exhorting  James  to  make  an  imme- 
diate descent  on  England  with  thirty  thousand  men.^ 

Some  months  passed  before  the  fate  of  Preston  was  decided. 
After  several  respites,  the  government,  convinced  that,  though 
he  had  told  much,  he  could  tell  more,  fixed  a  day  for  his 
execution,  and  ordered  the  sheriffs  to  have  the  machinery  of 
death  in  readiness.f  But  he  was  again  respited,  and,  after  a 
delay  of  some  weeks,  obtained  a  pardon,  which,  however, 
extended  only  to  his  life,  and  left  his  property  subject  to  all 
the  consequences  of  his  attainder.  As  soon  as  he  was  set  at 
liberty  he  crave  new  cause  of  offence  and  suspicion,  and  was 
again  arre^,  examined,  aad  sent  to  pri8on4  At  length 
he  was  permitted  to  retire,  pursued  by  the  hisses  and  curses 
of  both  parties,  to  a  lonely  manor  house  in  the  North  Sid- 
ing of  Yorkshire.  There,  at  least,  he  had  not  to  endure  the 
scomfiil  looks  of  old  associates  who  had  once  thought  him  a 
man  of  dauntless  courage  and  spotless  honour,  but  who  now 
pronounced  that  he  was  at  best  a  meanspirited  coward,  and 
hinted  their  suspicions  that  he  had  been  fix>m  the  beginning  a 
spy  and  a  trepan.§  He  employed  the  short  and  sad  remains 
of  his  life  in  turning  the  Consolation  of  Boethius  into  Eng- 
lish. The  translation  was  published  after  the  translator's 
death.  It  is  remarkable  chiefly  on  account  of  some  very 
unsuccessful  attempts  to  enrich  our  versification  with  new 
metres,  and  on  account  of  the  allusions  with  which  the  pre- 

•  Sidney  to  William,  Feb.  27.  169{.  thmt  Your  Mige^  will  be  earneit  with 

The  letter  if  in  Dali7inple*s  Appendix,  the  moet  Christian  King  not  to  negleet 

Put  n.  book  Ti.    NarcissuB  Luttrell,  in  it :  that  a  descent  with  thirty  thonaand 

his  Diary  for  September  1691,  mentions  men  will  not  only  reestablish  Yoor  Ma- 

Penn*s  escape  from  Shoreham  to  France,  jesty,  but  according  to  all  appearance 

On  the  6th  of  December  1698  Narcissus  break  the  league."    This  paper  is  among 

made  the  following  entry :    **  William  the  Naime  B^S.,  and  was  translated  by 

Penn  the  Quaker,  haying  for  some  time  Macpherson. 

absconded,  and  haying  compromised  the  f  Narossus  Lnttrell's  Diary,   April 

matters  aoainst  him,  appears  now  in  11.  1691. 

public,  and,  on  Friday  laat^  held  forth  at  %  Narcissus  Luttr«ll*s  Diair.  August 

the  Bull  and  Mouth,  in  Saint  Martinis."  1691 ;  Letter  from  Vernon  to  Whazton, 

On  December  |{.  1698  was  drawn  up  at  Oct  17.  1691,  in  the  Bodleian. 

Sunt  Chrmains,  under  Melfort*s  duec-  )  The  opinion  of  the  Jacobites  ap- 

tioii,  a  paper  containing  a  passage  of  pears  from  a  letter  which  is  among  the 

which  the  following  is  a  translation :  archiTes  of  the  French  War  Office.    It 

«  Mr.  Penn  says  that  Your  Mi^esty  has  was  written  in  London  on  the  25th  of 

had  sexeral  occasions,  but  nerer  any  so  Jane  1691. 
iSifoiinibi#  as  the  prrsent ;  and  he  hopes 
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A  short  time  after  his  disappearance,  Sidney  received  from  CHAP, 
him  a  strange  communication.  Penn  begged  for  an  inter-  ^3/^- 
view,  but  insisted  on  a  promise  that  he  should  be  suffered  to  Interview 
return  unmolested  to  his  hidingplace.  Sidney  obtained  the  pgnn  and 
royal  permission  to  make  an  appointment  on  these  terms.  Sidney. 
Penn  came  to  the  rendezvous,  and  spoke  at  length  in  his  own 
defence.  He  declared  that  he  was  a  faithful  subject  of  King 
William  and  Queen  Mary,  and  that,  if  he  knew  of  any  design 
against  them,  he  would  discover  it.  Departing  from  his  Tea 
and  Nay,  he  protested,  as  in  the  presence  of  (Jod,  that  he 
knew  of  no  plot,  and  that  he  did  not  believe  that  there  was 
any  plot,  unless  the  ambitious  projects  of  the  French  govern- 
ment might  be  called  plots.  Sidney,  amazed  probably  by 
hearing  a  person,  who  had  such  an  abhorrence  of  lies  that  he 
woidd  not  use  the  common  forms  of  civility,  and  such  an  ab- 
horrence of  oaths  that  he  would  not  kiss  the  book  in  a  court 
of  justice,  tell  something  very  like  a  lie,  and  confirm  it  by 
something  very  like  an  oath,  asked  how,  if  there  were  really  no 
plot,  the  letters  and  minutes  which  had  been  found  on  Ashton 
were  to  be  explained.  This  question  Penn  evaded.  **  If,"  he 
said,  "  I  could  only  see  the  King,  I  would  confess  everything 
to  him  freely.  I  would  tell  him  much  that  it  would  be  im- 
portant for  him  to  know.  It  is  only  in  that  way  that  I  can  be 
of  service  to  him.  A  witness  for  the  Crown  I  cannot  be :  for 
my  conscience  will  not  suffer  me  to  be  sworn."  He  assured 
Sidney  that  the  most  formidable  enemies  of  the  government 
were  tiie  discontented  Whigs.  "  The  Jacobites  are  not  danger- 
ous. There  is  not  a  man  among  them  who  has  common  under- 
standing. Some  persons  who  came  over  from  Holland  with 
the  "KJTig  are  much  more  to  be  dreaded."  It  does  not  appear 
that  Penn  mentioned  any  names.  He  was  suffered  to  depart 
in  safety.  No  active  search  was  made  for  him.  He  lay  hid 
in  London  during  some  months,  and  then  stole  down  to  the 
coast  of  Sussex  and  made  his  escape  to  France.  After  about 
three  years  of  wandering  and  lurking  he,  by  the  mediation  of 
some  eminent  men,  who  overlooked  his  faults  for  the  sake  of 

Jannary  169f,  in  consequence  of  an  ac-  is  therefore  evident  that  Fuller  iras  not 

cosation  backed  by  the  oath  of  William  the  informer  on  \rhosc  oath  the  warrant 

FuUer,  who  is  truly  designated  as  a  against  Penn  was  issued.   In  fact  Fuller 

wretch,  a  cheat,  and  an  impostor ;   and  appears,  from  his  Life  of  Himself,  to 

this  atoxy  is  repeated  by  Mr.  Clarkson.  hare  been  then  at  the  Hague ;   nor  is 

It  ii,   howerer,  certainly  false.     Caer-  there  any  reason  to  believe  that  he  ever 

Barthcn,  writing  to  William    on    the  pretendcKl  to  know  anything  about  Prea- 

Srd  of  Fabmary,  says  that  there  was  ton's  plot    When  Nottingham  wrote  to 

then  only  one  witness  against  Penn,  and  William  on  the  26th  of  June,  a  second 

Chat  VrinUm  waa  that  one  witnesa.    It  witness  against  Penn  had  come  forward. 
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OTAP.  his  good  qualities,  made  his  peace  with  the  goveniment,  and 
AviA.  again  yentored  to  resome  his  ministratioiis.  The  retom  which 
he  made  for  the  lenity  with  which  he  had  been  treated  does 
not  much  raise  his  character.  Scarcely  had  he  again  beg^un  to 
harangue  in  public  about  the  unlawftilness  of  war,  when  he 
sent  a  message  earnestly  exhorting  James  to  make  an  imme- 
diate descent  on  England  with  thirty  thousand  men.^ 

Some  months  passed  before  the  fate  of  Preston  was  decided. 
After  several  respites,  the  government,  convinced  that,  though 
he  had  told  much,  he  could  tell  more,  fixed  a  day  for  Ids 
execution,  and  ordered  the  sheriffs  to  have  the  machinery  of 
death  in  readiness.f  But  he  was  again  respited,  and,  after  a 
delay  of  some  weeks,  obtained  a  pardon,  which,  however, 
extended  only  to  his  life,  and  left  his  property  subject  to  all 
the  consequences  of  his  attainder.  As  soon  as  he  was  set  at 
liberty  he  gave  new  cause  of  offence  and  suspicion,  and  was 
again  arrested,  examined,  and  sent  to  prison.:^  At  length 
he  was  permitted  to  retire,  pursued  by  the  hisses  and  curses 
of  both  parties,  to  a  lonely  manor  house  in  the  North  Bid- 
ing of  Yorkshire.  There,  at  least,  he  had  not  to  endure  the 
Bcomftil  looks  of  old  associates  who  had  once  thought  him  a 
man  of  dauntless  courage  and  spotless  honour,  but  who  now 
pronounced  that  he  was  at  best  a  meanspirited  coward,  and 
hinted  their  suspicions  that  he  had  been  fix>m  the  beginning  a 
spy  and  a  trepan.§  He  employed  the  short  and  sad  remains 
of  his  life  in  turning  the  Consolation  of  Boethius  into  Eng- 
lish. The  translation  was  published  after  the  translators 
death.  It  is  remarkable  chiefly  on  account  of  some  very 
unsuccessful  attempts  to  enrich  our  versification  with  new 
metres,  and  on  account  of  the  allusions  with  which  the  pre- 

•  Sidney  to  William,  Feb.  27.  169f .  thmt  Your  Migesty  will  be  earneit  with 

The  letter  if  in  Dalrymple's  Appendix,  the  most  Christian  King  not  to  n^leet 

Part  n.  book  ri.    Narcissus  Luttrell,  in  it :  that  a  descent  with  thirty  thonaand 

his  Diary  for  September  1691,  mentions  men  will  not  only  reestablish  Yonr  Ma« 

Penn's  escape  from  Shoreham  to  France,  jesty,  but  according  to  aU  appearance 

On  the  5th  of  December  1698  Narcissus  break  the  league."    This  paper  is  among 

made  the  following  entiy :    **  William  the  Naime  MSS.,  and  was  translated  by 

Penn  the  Quaker,  haTing  for  some  time  Macpherson. 

absconded,  and  having  compromised  the  f  Narcissus  Luttrell*s  Diary,   April 

matters  against  him,  appears  now  in  11.  1691. 

public,  ana,  on  Friday  laat^  held  forth  at  X  Narcissus  Luttr«ll*s  Diazy.  August 

the  Bull  and  Mouth,  in  Saint  Martinis.'*  1691 ;  Letter  from  Vernon  to  Wharton, 

On  December  }|.  1693  was  drawn  up  at  Oct  17.  1691,  in  the  Bodleian. 

Saint  Germains,  under  Melfort's  duec-  {  The  opinion  of  the  Jacobites  ap- 

tion,  a  paper  containing  a  passage  of  pears  from  a  letter  which  is  among  the 

which  the  following  is  a  translation :  archives  of  the  French  War  Office.    It 

**  Mr.  Penn  says  that  Yonr  Majesty  has  was  written  in  London  on  the  25th  id 

had  several  occasions,  but  never  any  so  Jane  1691. 
ftnmnhU  mm  the  prrsent ;  and  he  hopes 
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fikoe  is  filled.  Under  a  thin  veil  of  figuratiye  language,  CHAP. 
Preston  ezliibited  to  the  pnblic  compassion  or  contempt  his  ^^"*  - 
own  blighted  fisime  and  broken  heart.  He  complained  that 
the  tribnnal  which  had  sentenced  him  to  death  had  dealt 
¥rith  him  more  leniently  than  his  former  friends,  and  that 
many,  who  had  never  been  tried  by  temptations  like  his,  had 
very  cheaply  earned  a  reputation  for  courage  by  sneering  at 
his  poltroonery,  and  by  bidding  defiance  at  adistance  to  horrors 
which,  when  brought  near,  subdue  even  a  constant  mind. 

The  spirit  of  the  Jacobites,  which  had  been  quelled  for  Joyoftht 
a  time  by  the  detection  of  Preston's  plot,  was  revived  by  the  at^e  ftSl 
tall  of  Mons.  The  joy  of  the  whole  party  was  boundless,  of  Mom. 
The  nonjuring  priesta  ra^  ba^kwai^s  and  forwards  between 
Sam's  Coffee  House  and  Westminster  Hall,  spreading  the 
praises  of  Lewis,  and  laughing  at  the  miserable  issue  of  the 
deliberations  of  the  great  Congress.  In  the  Park  the  male- 
contents  were  in  the  habit  of  mustering  daily,  and  one  avenue 
was  called  the  Jacobite  walk.  They  now  came  to  this  ren- 
dezvous in  crowds,  wore  their  biggest  looks,  and  talked 
sedition  in  their  loudest  tones.  The  most  conspicuous  among 
these  swaggerers  was  Sir  John  Fenwick,  who  had,  in  the 
late  reign,  been  high  in  royal  favour  and  in  miHtary  com- 
mand, and  was  now  an  indefatigable  agitator  and  conspirator. 
In  his  exultation  he  forgot  the  courtesy  which  man  owes  to 
woman.  He  had  more  than  once  made  himself  conspicuous 
by  his  incivility  to  the  Queen.  He  now  ostentatiously  put 
himself  in  her  way  when  she  took  her  airing,  and,  whUe  all 
around  him  uncovered  and  bowed  low,  gave  her  a  rude  stare, 
and  cocked  his  hat  in  her  face.  The  affiront  was  not  only 
famtal,  but  cowardly.  For  the  law  had  provided  no  punish- 
ment for  mere  impertinence,  however  gross ;  and  the  King 
was  the  only  gentleman  and  soldier  in  the  kingdom  who  could 
not  protect  his  wife  fix>m  contumely  with  his  sword.  All 
that  the  Queen  could  do  was  to  order  the  parkkeepers  not  to 
admit  Sir  John  again  within  the  gates.  But,  long  after  her 
death,  a  day  came  when  he  had  reason  to  wish  that  he  had 
rertrained  his  insolence.  He  found,  by  terrible  proof,  that 
of  an  the  Jacobites,  the  most  desperate  assassins  not  excep- 
ted^  he  was  the  only  one  for  whom  William  felt  an  intense 
penonal  aversion.* 

*  Welwood'«  Mercuriiifl  Refonnatiit,  to  Mary  if  told  in  differeni  ways.    I 

April  11. 24. 1691 ;  NfirciBsiis  Luttrell*s  hare  followed  what  seems  to  me  ths 

vSarj,  April  1691 ;  L*Hermitage  to  the  most  authentic,  and  what  is  certainly 

8t»tss  QtiMial,  JuDeJ{.  169f( ;  Calam/s  the  least  disgraceful,  Tersion. 
Life.    Ths  story  of  Fonwick's  rudeness 
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CHAP.         A  few  days  after  this  event  the  rage  of  the  malecontenta 
^^^      began  to  flame  more  fiercely  than  ever.    The  detection  of  the 


The  Tacant  conspiracy  of  which  Preston  was  the  chief  had  brought  on 

sees  lulCCl.  ...  i*x*i        iir»    •  rrxt  •        •  i   •    i  ^        i 

a  crisis  in  ecclesiastical  amurs.  The  nonjunng  bishops  had, 
during  the  year  which  foUowed  their  depriyation,  continued 
to  reside  in  the  official  mansions  which  had  once  been  their 
own.  Burnet  had,  at  Mary's  request,  laboured  to  effect  a 
compromise.  His  direct  interference  would  probably  have 
done  more  harm  than  good.  He  therefore  judiciously 
employed  the  agency  of  Rochester,  who  stood  higher  in  the 
estimation  of  the  nonjurors  than  any  statesman  who  was  not 
a  nonjuror,  and  of  Trevor,  who,  worthless  as  he  was,  had 
considerable  influence  with  the  High  Church  party.  San- 
croft  and  his  brethren  were  informed  that,  if  they  would  con- 
sent to  perform  their  spiritual  duty,  to  ordain,  to  institute, 
to  confirm,  and  to  watch  over  the  faith  and  the  morality  of 
the  priesthood,  a  bill  should  be  brought  into  Parliament  to 
excuse  them  from  taking  the  oaths.*  This  offer  was  impru- 
dentiy  liberal :  but  those  to  whom  it  was  made  could  not 
consistently  accept  it.  For  in  the  ordination  service,  and 
indeed  in  almost  every  service  of  the  Church,  William  and 
Mary  were  designated  as  King  and  Queen.  The  only  pro- 
mise that  could  be  obtained  from  the  deprived  prelates  was 
that  they  would  live  quietly ;  and  even  this  promise  they  had 
not  all  kept.  One  of  them  at  least  had  been  guilty  of  trea- 
son aggravated  by  impiety.  He  had,  under  the  strong  fear 
of  being  butchered  by  the  populace,  declared  that  he  ab- 
horred the  thought  of  calling  in  the  aid  of  France,  and  had 
invoked  God  to  attest  the  sincerity  of  this  declaration.  Yet, 
a  short  time  after,  he  had  been  detected  in  plotting  to  bring 
a  French  army  into  England;  and  he  had  written  to  assure  the 
Court  of  Saint  Grermains  that  he  was  acting  in  concert  with 
his  brethren,  and  especially  with  Sancroft.  The  Whigs  called 
loudly  for  severity.  Even  the  Tor>'  counsellors  of  William 
owned  that  indulgence  had  been  carried  to  the  extreme  point. 
They  made,  however,  a  last  attempt  to  mediate.  "  Will  you 
and  your  brethren,''  said  Trevor  to  Lloyd,  the  nonjuring 
Bishop  of  Norwich,  "  disown  all  connection  with  Doctor  Tur- 
ner and  declare  that  what  he  has  in  his  letters  imputed  to  you 
is  false?"  Lloyd  evaded  the  question.  It  was  now  evident 
that  William's  forbearance  had  onlv  emboldened  the  adver- 
saries  whom  he  had  hoped  to  conciliate.     Even  Caermarthen, 

♦  Burnot,  ii.  71. 
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even  Nottingham,  declared  that  it  was  high  time  to  fill  the     CHAP, 
yaeant  sees.*  ^__,_. 

Tillotson  was  nominated  to  the  Archbishopric,  and  was  Tillotson 
consecrated  on  Whitsunday,  in  the  church  of  Saint  Mary  Le  ^T  of 
Bow.  Compton,  cruelly  mortified,  refused  to  bear  any  part  Canter- 
in  the  ceremony.  His  place  was  supplied  by  Mew,  Bishop  of  ^^^' 
Winchester,  who  was  assisted  by  Burnet,  Stillingfleet,  and 
Hough.  The  congregation  was  the  most  splendid  that  had 
been  seen  in  any  place  of  worg(hip  since  the  coronation.  The 
Queen's  drawingroom  was,  on  that  day,  deserted.  Most  of 
the  peers  who  were  in  town  met  in  the  morning  at  Bedford 
House,  and  went  thence  in  procession  to  Cheapside.  Norfolk, 
Caermarthen,  and  Dorset  were  conspicuous  in  the  throng. 
Devonshire,  who  was  impatient  to  see  his  woods  at  Chatsworth 
in  their  summer  beauty,  had  deferred  his  departure  in  order 
to  mark  his  respect  for  Tillotson.  The  crowd  which  lined 
the  streets  greeted  the  new  primate  warmly.  For  he  had, 
during  many  years,  preached  in  the  City ;  and  his  eloquence, 
his  probity,  and  the  singular  gentleness  of  his  temper  and 
manners,  had  made  him  the  favourite,  of  the  Londoners.t 
But  the  congratulations  and  applauses  of  his  friends  could 
not  drown  the  roar  of  execration  which  the  Jacobites  set  up. 
According  to  them,  he  was  a  thief  who  had  not  entered  by 
the  door,  but  had  climbed  over  the  fences.  He  was  a  hireling 
whose  own  the  sheep  were  not,  who  had  usurped  the  crook  of 
the  good  shepherd,  and  who  might  well  be  expected  to  leave 
the  flock  at  the  mercy  of  every  wolf.  He  was  an  Arian,  a 
Socinian,  a  Deist,  an  Atheist.  He  had  cozened  the  world  by 
fine  phrases,  and  by  a  show  of  moral  goodness :  but  he  was 
in  truth  a  far  more  dangerous  enemy  of  the  Church  than  he 
could  have  been  if  he  had  openly  proclaimed  himself  a  disciple 
of  Hobbes,  and  had  lived  as  loosely  as  Wilmot.  He  had 
taught  the  fine  gentlemen  and  ladies  who  admired  his  style, 
and  who  were  constantly  seen  roimd  his  pulpit,  that  they 
might  be  very  good  Christians,  and  yet  might  believe  the 
account  of  the  Fall  in  the  Book  of  Grenesis  to  be  allegorical. 
Indeed  they  might  easily  be  as  good  Christians  as  he :  for  he 
had  never  been  christened :  his  parents  were  Anabaptists :  he 

*  Uojd  to  Sancroft,  Jan.  24.  1691.  his  promotion,  1691 ;  Vernon  to  Whar- 

The  letter  is  among  the  Tanner  MSS.,  ton,  May  28.  and  30.  1691.    These  let- 

and  it  printed  in  the  Life  of  Ken  by  a  ters  to  Wharton   are  in  the  Bodleian 

Imjwuol,  Libraiy,    and    form    part  of   a  highly 

t  London  Omiette,    Jnne    1.    1691 ;  curioua    collection    which    was    kindly 

Biidi'a  life  of  Tillotson ;  Congratulatory  pointed  out  to  me  by  Dr.  BandineL 
Poon  to  the  Bererend  Dr.  Tillotson  on 
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CHAP,  bad  lost  their  religion  when  he  was  a  boy ;  and  he  bad  never 
-L^T^'  found  another.  Jn  ribald  lampoons  he  was  nicknamed  Un- 
dipped John.  The  parish  register  of  his  baptism  was  pro- 
duced in  vain.  His  enemies  still  continued  to  complain  that 
they  had  lived  to  see  fathers  of  the  Church  who  never  were 
her  children.  They  made  up  a  story  that  the  Qneen  had  felt 
bitter  remorse  for  tiie  great  crime  by  whicb  she  had  obtained 
a  throne,  that  in  her  agony  she  had  applied  to  Tillotson,  and 
that  he  had  comforted  her  by  assuring  her  that  the  punish- 
ment of  the  wicked  in  a  future  state  would  not  be  eternal^ 
The  Archbishop's  mind  was  naturally  of  almost  feminine 
delicacy,  and  had  been  rather  softened  than  braced  by  the 
habits  of  a  long  life,  during  which  contending  sects  and 
factions  had  agreed  in  speaking  of  his  abilities  vrith  ad- 
miration and  of  his  character  v^ith  esteem.  The  storm  of 
obloquy  which  he  had  to  face  for  the  first  time  at  more  than 
sixty  years  of  age  was  too  much  for  him.  His  spirits  declined: 
h^Jilti.  gave'way :  yet  he  neittxer  flinched^from  his  duty 
nor  attempted  to  revenge  himself  on  his  persecutors.  A  few 
days  after  his  consecration,  some  persons  were  seized  while 
di^>ersing  libels  in  which  he  was  reviled.  The  law  officers 
of  the  Crown  proposed  to  file  informations ;  but  he  insisted 
that  nobody  should  be  punished  on  his  account.t  Once, 
when  he  had  company  with  him,  a  sealed  packet  was  put  into 
his  hands :  he  opened  it,  and  out  fell  a  mask.  His  Mends 
were  shocked  and  incensed  by  this  cowardly  insult :  but  the 
Archbishop,  trying  to  conceal  his  anguish  by  a  smile,  pointed 
to  the  pamphlets  which  covered  his  table,  and  said  that  the 
reproach  which  the  emblem  of  the  mask  was  intended  to 
convey  might  be  called  gentle  when  compared  with  other 
reproaches  which  he  daily  had  to  endure.  After  his  death  a 
bundle  of  the  savage  lampoons  which  the  nonjurors  had  cir- 
culated against  him  was  found  among  his  papers  with  this 
indorsement ;  "  I  pray  God  forgive  them :  I  do.*' J 

•  Birch's  Life  of  Tillotson ;  Leslie's  "  Oh  MiserandA  Eodesia,  coi  Rex  Bs- 

Charge  of  Sodnianism  against  Dr.  Til-  tayns,   et  PatriHrcha  non   baptizatas.'* 

lotson  considered  by  a  True  Son  of  the  In    a   poem  called  the  Eucharisttcon, 

Church,  1696 ;  Hickes's  Discourses  upon  which  appeared  in  1692,  are  these  lines : 

Dr.   Burnet  and  Dr.   Tillotson,   1696;  «<  Unblest  and  anbapdwd  thl«  Chnich'i  ran 

Catalogue    of    Books,  of    the    Newest  Hath  aU  Um  Mother's  children  half  nndoDa." 

Fashion,  to  be  Sold  by  Auction  at  the  f  Tillotson  to  Lady  Russell,  June  23. 

"Whig's  Coffee  House,  eridently  printed  i(j9i. 

in  1693.  More  than  sixty  years  hiter  ♦  Birch's  Life  of  Tillotson;  Memo- 
Johnson  described  a  sturdy  Jacobite  as  rials  of  Tillotson  by  his  pupU  John 
firmly  conrincod  that  Tillotson  died  an  Beardmore ;  Sherlock's  Sermon  preadied 
Atheist;  Idler,  No.  10.  A  Latin  epitaph  in  the  Temple  Church  on  the  death  of 
OD  the  Church  of  England,  written  soon  Queen  Mair  169^. 
a/ler  Tiiiutson's  oon8ccraUon,eT\d«ih.Ti%*. 
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The  deposed  primate  was  of  a  less  trentle  nature.     He  seems     CHAP, 
to  have  been  also  under  a  complete  delusion  as  to  his  own  >_    ^    _^ 
importance.     The  immense  popularity  which  he  had  enjoyed  2"°|J^  ®^ 
three  years  before,  the  prayers  and  tears  of  the  multitudes 
who  Imd  plunged  into  the  Thames  to  implore  his  blessing, 
the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  sentinels  of  the  Tower  had 
drunk  his  health  under  the  windows  of  his  prison,  the  mighty 
roar  of  joy  which  had  risen  fix>m  Palace  Yard  on  the  morning 
of  his  acquittal,  the  triumphant  night  when  every  window 
fix>m  Hyde  Park  to  Mile  End  had  exhibited  seven  candles, 
the  midmost  and  tallest  emblematical  of  him,  were  still  fresh 
in  his  recollection ;  nor  had  he  the  wisdom  to  perceive  that 
all  this  homage  had  been  paid,  not  to  his  person,  but  to  that 
religion  and  to  those  liberties  of  which  he  was,  for  a  moment, 
the  representative.     The  extreme  tenderness  with  which  the 
new  govenmient  had  long  persisted  in  treating  him  ho^  con- 
jBrmed  him  in  his  error.     That  a  succession  of  conciliatory 
messages  was  sent  to  him  from  Kensington;  that  he  was 
offered  terms  so  liberal  as  to  be  scarcely  consistent  with  the 
dignity  of  the  Crown  and  the  welfare  of  the  State ;  that  his 
cold  and  uncourteous  answers  could  not  tire  out  the  royal 
indulgence ;  that,  in  spite  of  the  loud  clamours  of  the  Whigs, 
and  of  the  provocations  daily  given  by  the  Jacobites,  he  was 
residing,  fifteen  months  after  deprivation,  in  the  metropolitan 
palace ;  these  things  seemed  to  him  to  indicate,  not  the  lenity, 
but  the  timidity,  of  the  ruling  powers.     He  appears  to  have 
flattered  himself  that  they  would  not  dare  to  eject  him.    The 
news,  therefore,  tliat  his  see  had  been  filled,  threw  him  into 
a  passion  which  lasted  as  long  as  his  life,  and  which  hurried 
him  into  many  foolish  and  unseemly  actions.     Tillotson,  as 
soon  as  he  was  appointed,  went  to  Lambeth  in  the  hope  that 
he  might  be  able,  by  courtesy  and  kindness,  to  soothe  the  irri- 
tation of  which  he  was  the  innocent  cause.     He  staid  long  in 
the  antechamber,  and  sent  in  his  name  by  several  servants : 
but  Bancroft  would  not  even  return  an  answer.*    Three  weeks 
passed ;  and  still  the  deprived  Archbishop  showed  no  dispo- 
sition to  move.     At  length  he  received  an  order  intimating 
to  him  the  royal  pleasure  that  he  should  quit  the  dwelling 
which  had  long  ceased  to  be  his  own,  and  in  which  he  was 
only  a  guest.     He  resented  this  order  bitterly,  and  declared 
that  he  would  not  obey  it.     He  would  stay  till  he  was  pulled 
out  by  the  Sheriff's  officers.    He  would  defend  himself  at  law 
as  long  as  he  could  do  so  without  putting  in  any  plea  ac- 

*  W1iaiton*s  Colicctenoa,  quoted  in  Birch's  life  of  Tillotioii. 
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CHAP,     knowledgmg  fhe  autliority  of  the  nsnrpers.*    The  case  i?a8 
so  clear  that  he  could  noit^  by  any  artifice  of  chicanery,  obtain 


more  than  a  short  delay.  When  judgment  had  been  given 
againiM  him,  he  left  the  palace,  bnt  JUrected  his  steward  to 
retain  possession.  The  consequence  was  that  the  steward 
was  taken  into  custody  and  heavily  fined.  Tillotson  sent  a 
kind  message  to  assure  his  predecessor  that  the  fine  shouM 
not  be  exacted.  But  Sancroft  was  determined  to  have  a 
grievance,  and  wotdd  pay  the  money.f 

From  that  time  the  great  object  of  the  narrowminded  and 
peevish  old  man  was  to  tear  in  pieces  the  Church  of  which  he 
Difference  had  been  the  chief  minister.  It  was  in  vain  that  some  of 
g^^^^  those  nonjurors,  whose  virtue,  ability,  and  learning  were  the 
and  Ken.  glory  of  their  party,  remonstrated  against  his  design.  ^'  Our 
deprivation,*' — such  was  the  reasoning  of  Ken, — "  is,  in  the 
sight  of  God,  a  nullity.  We  are,  and  shall  be,  till  we  die 
or  resign,  the  trae  Bishops  of  our  sees.  Those  who  assume 
our  titles  and  functions  will  incur  the  guilt  of  schism.  But 
with  us,  if  we  act  as  becomes  us,  the  schism  will  die ;  and  in 
the  next  generation  the  unity  of  the  Church  will  be  restored. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  we  consecrate  Bishops  to  succeed  us, 
the  breach  may  last  through  ages ;  and  we  shall  be  justly  held 
accountable,  not  indeed  for  its  origin,  but  for  its  continuance." 
These  considerations  ought,  on  Saneroft's  own  principles,  to 
have  had  decisive  weight  with  him :  but  his  angry  passions 
prevailed.  Ken  quietly  retired  from  the  venerable  palace  of 
Wells.  He  had  done,  he  said,  with  strife,  and  should  hence- 
forth vent  his  feelings,  not  in  disputes,  but  in  hymns.  His 
charities  to  the  unhappy  of  all  persuasions,  especially  to  the 
followers  of  Monmouth  and  to  the  persecuted  Huguenots, 
had  been  so  large  that  his  own  private  fortune  consisted  of 
seven  hundred  pounds,  and  of  a  library  which  he  could  not 
bear  to  sell.  But  Thomas  Thynne,  Viscount  Weymouth, 
though  not  a  nonjuror,  did  himself  honour  by  offering  to  the 
most  virtuous  of  the  nonjurors  a  tranquil  and  dignified  asy- 
lum in  the  princely  mansion  of  Longleat.  There  Ken  passed 
a  happy  and  honoured  old  age,  during  which  he  never  regretted 
the  sacrifice  which  he  had  made  to  what  he  thought  his  duty, 
and  yet  constantly  became  more  and  more  indulgent  to  those 
whose  views  of  duty  differed  from  his.  J 

♦  Wharton's   Collectanea,   quoted  in  June  9.  11.  1691. 

D'0yly*8  Life  of  Sancroft;    NarcissuB         t  See  a  letter  of  R.  Nelson,  dated 

Imttrell's  Diary.  Feb.  21.  17¥2,  in  the  appendix  to  N. 

t  The    Lambeth     MS.     quoted     in  Marshall's  Defence  of  our  Constitution 

D'Ojly'g  Life  of  Sancroft;    Narcissus  in  Church  and  State,  1717;  IIawkina*ii 

Luttrc'Ug  Diary;  Vernon  to  VAiaxloTi,  lAU^jil'BLwi*,  lAt^oCKen  bya  "^ 
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Sancrofb  was  of  a  very  different  temper.    He  had,  indeed,     CHAP. 
as  little  to  complain  of  as  any  man  whom  a  revolution  has     ^^11. 


ever  hurled  down  from  an  exalted  station.    He  had,  at  Fres-  Hatred  of 
singfield  in  Suffolk,  a  patrimonial  estate,  which,  together  with  to  th^Es- 
what  he  had  saved  during  a  primacy  of  twelve  years,  enabled  tablished 
him  to  live,  not  indeed  as  he  had  lived  when  he  was  the  first  qq      ' 
peer  of  Parliament,  but  in  the  style  of  an  opulent  country  vides  for 
gentleman.    He  retired  to  his  hereditary  abode ;  and  there  ^  g^^ 
he  passed  the  rest  of  his  life  in  brooding  over  his  wrongs,  sion  among 
Aversion  to  the  Established  Church  became  as  stronfi:  a  feel-  ^^®  ^^^' 

jurors. 

ing  in  him  as  it  had  been  in  Martin  Marprelate.  He  con- 
sidered all  who  remained  in  communion  with  her  as  heathens 
and  publicans.  He  nicknamed  Tillotson  the  MufbL  In  the 
room  which  was  used  as  a  chapel  at  Fressingfield  no  person 
who  had  taken  the  oaths,  or  who  attended  the  ministry  of  any 
divine  who  had  taken  the  oaths,  was  suffered  to  partake  of  the 
sacred  bread  and  wine.  A  distinction,  however,  was  made 
between  two  classes  of  offenders.  A  layman  who  remained 
in  communion  with  the  Church  was  permitted  to  be  present 
while  prayers  were  read,  and  was  excluded  only  from  the 
highest  of  Christian  mysteries.  But  with  clergymen  who  had 
sworn  allegiance  to  the  Sovereigns  in  possession  Sancrofb 
would  not  even  pray.  He  took  care  that  the  rule  which  he 
had  laid  down  should  be  widely  known,  and,  both  by  precept 
and  by  example,  taught  his  followers  to  look  on  the  most 
orthodox,  the  most  devout,  the  most  virtuous,  of  those  who 
acknowledged  William's  authority  with  a  feeling  similar  to 
that  with  which  the  Jew  regarded  the  Samaritan.*  Such  in- 
tolerance would  have  been  reprehensible,  even  in  a  man  con- 
tending for  a  great  principle.  But  Sancrofb  was  contending 
for  nothing  more  than  a  name.  He  was  the  author  of  the 
scheme  of  Eegency.  He  was  perfectly  willing  to  transfer  the 
.whole  kingly  power  from  James  to  WiDiam.  The  question, 
which,  to  this  smallest  and  soui*est  of  minds,  seemed  impor- 
tant enough  to  justify  the  excommunicating  of  ten  thousand 
priests  and  of  five  millions  of  laymen,  was  merely,  whether 
the  magistrate  to  whom  the  whole  kingly  power  was  trans- 
ferred should  assume  the  kingly  title.  Nor  coidd  Sancrofb 
bear  to  think  that  the  animosity  which  he  had  excited  would 
die  with  himself*.  Having  done  aU  that  he  could  to  make  the 
feud  bitter,  he  determined  to  make  it  eternal.  A  list  of  the 
divines  who  had  been  ejected  from  their  benefices  was  sent 
by  him  to  Saint  Germains  with  a  request  that  James  would 

*  See  a  peper  dictated  by  him  on  the  15th  of  Not.  1693,  in  Wagitaffe*s  Letter 
Ijram  SnffuUc 
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CHAP,     nominate  two  who  might  keep  np  the  episcopal  snccessioiL 
^^'     James,  well  pleased,  doubtless,  to  see  another  S3ct  added  to 


that  mtdtitnde  of  sects  which  he  had  been  tanght  to  consider 
as  the  reproach  of  Protestantism,  named  two  fierce  and  un- 
compromising nonjurors,  Hickes  and  Wagstaffc.  the  former 
recommended  by  Bancroft,  the  latter  recommended  b j  Lloyd, 
the  ejected  Bishop  of  Norwich.*  Such  was  the  origin  of  a 
schismatical  hierarchy,  which,  having,  during  a  short  time, 
excited  alarm,  soon  sank  into  obscurity  and  contempt,  but 
which,  in  obscurity  and  contempt,  continued  to  drag  on  a 
languid  existence  during  several  generations.  The  little 
Church  without  temples,  revenues,  or  dignities,  was  even 
more  distracted  by  internal  disputes  than  the  great  Church, 
which  retained  possession  of  cathedrals,  tithes,  and  peerages. 
Some  nonjurors  leaned  towards  the  ceremonial  of  Some: 
others  would  not  tolerate  the  slightest  departure  from  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer.  Altar  was  set  up  against  altar. 
One  phantom  prelate  pronounced  the  consecration  of  another 
phantom  prelate  uncanonicaL  At  length  the  pastors  were 
left  absohitely  without  flocks.  One  of  these  Lords  spiritual 
very  wisely  turned  surgeon :  another  deserted  what  he  had 
called  his  see,  and  settled  in  L:eland ;  and  at  length,  in  1805, 
the  last  Bishop  of  that  society  which  had  proudly  claimed  to 
be  the  only  true  Church  of  England  dropped  unnoticed  into 
the  grave.t 
Sl?^  ^®  places  of  the  bishops  who  had  been  ejected  with  San- 

croft  were  filled  in  a  manner  creditable  to  the  government. 
Patrick  succeeded  the  traitor  Turner.  Fowler  went  to  Glou- 
cester. Sichard  Cumberland,  an  aged  divine,  who  had  no 
interest  at  Court,  and  whose  only  recommendations  were  his 
piety  and  his  erudition,  was  astonished  by  learning  from  a 
newsletter  which  he  found  on  the  table  of  a  coffeehouse 
that  he  had  been  nominated  to  the  see  of  Peterborough.^ 
Beveridge  was  selected  to  succeed  Een:  he  consented: 
and  the  appointment  was  actually  announced  in  the  London, 
(razette.  But  Beveridge,  though  an  honest,  was  not  a 
strongminded  man.  Some  Jacobites  expostulated  with  him ; 
some  reviled  him:  his  heart  fidled  him;  and  he  retracted. 
While  the  nonjurors  were  rejoicing  in  this  victory,  he 
changed  his  niiud  again;  but  too  late.  He  had  by  his 
irresolution  forfeited  the  favour  of  William,  and  never  ob- 

*  EetUewell'g  Life,  iii.  59.  |  See  the  autobiography  of  his  de> 

t  See  D'Oyl/s  Life  of  Sancrofb,  Hal-  soendant  and  namesake  toe  dramatist. 

Inm's  CoDstitutional  History,  and  Mr.  See  also  Onslow's  note  on  Burnet,  ii.  76. 
Ijathhiiry'B  Histoiy  of  the.  "Not^jutow. 
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tained  a  mitre  till  Anne  was  on  the  throne.'^  The  bishopric  CHAP, 
of  Bath  and  Wells  was  bestowed  on  Bichard  Eidder,  a  man  ^^_^  - 
of  considerable  attainments  and  blameless  character,  but  sus- 
pected of  a  leaning  towards  Fresbyterianism.  About  the 
same  time  Sharp,  the  highest  churchman  j^hat  had  been  zea- 
lous for  the  Comprehension,  and  the  lowest  churchman  that 
felt  a  scruple  about  succeeding  a  deprived  prelate,  accepted 
the  Archbishopric  of  York,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Lamplugh.t 

In  consequence  of  the  elevation  of  Tillotson  to  the  See  of  ^^^^ 
Canterbury,  the  Deanery  of  Saint  Paul's  became  vacant.    As  g^^  ^ 
soon  as  the  name  of  the  new  Dean  was  known,  a  clamour  Paulas. 
broke  forth  such  as  perhaps  no  ecclesiastical  appointment 
has  ever  produced,  a  clamour  made  up  of  yells  of  hatred,  of 
hisses  of  contempt,  and  of  shouts  of  triumphant  and  half 
insulting  welcome :  for  the  new  Dean  was  William  Sherlock. 

The  story  of  his  conversion  deserves  to  be  fully  told:  for  it 
Qirows  great  light  on  the  character  of  the  parties  which  then 
divided  the  Church  and  the  State.  Sherlock  was,  in  influence 
and  reputation,  though  not  in  rank,  the  foremost  man  among 
the  nonjurors.  His  authority  and  example  had  induced  some 
of  his  brethren,  who  had  at  first  wavered,  to  resign  their 
benefices.  The  day  of  suspension  came :  the  day  of  depriva- 
tion came ;  and  still  he  was  firm.  He  seemed  to  have  found, 
in  the  consciousness  of  rectitude,  and  in  meditation  on  the 
invisible  world,  ample  compensation  for  aU  his  losses.  While 
excluded  firom  the  pulpit  where  his  eloquence  had  once  de- 
lighted the  learned  and  polite  inmates  of  the  Temple,  he 
wrote  that  celebrated  Treatise  on  Death  which,  during  many 
years,  stood  next  to  the  Whole  Duty  of  Man  in  the  bookcases 
of  serious  Arminians.  Soon,  however,  it  began  to  be  sus- 
pected that  his  resolution  was  giving  way.  He  declared  that 
he  would  be  no  party  to  a  schism :  he  advised  those  who 
sought  his  counsel  not  to  leave  their  parish  churches :  nay, 
fiwiiiTig  that  the  law  which  had  ejected  him  firom  his  cure  did 
not  interdict  him  fix>m  performing  divine  sendee,  he  officiated 
at  Saint  Dunstan's,  and  there  prayed  for  King  William  and 
Queen  Mary.  The  apostolical  iigunction,  he  said,  was  that 
prayers  should  be  made  for  aU  in  authority ;  and  William 


*  A  Tindiostion  of  Their  Migesties'  dinaiy  ■eiiirilitj  of  the  noijoron.    The 

Milliutitj  to  fill  the  tees  of  the  deprived  former  will  be  found  in  the  Life  of  Ken 

IMrf*!  lUj  20.  1691 ;  London  Gazette,  by  a  LaTman. 

ilpril  S7.  ua  Jnne  16.  1691 ;  Narcissus        f  It  is  not  quite  dear  whether  Sharp's 

LiMnsirt  Diarj,  Maj  1691.    Among  the  scrapie  about  the  deprired  prelates  was 

TuMr  XBflL  are  two  letters  from  Jaco-  a  scruple  of  ocmsdence    or    merely  a 

Mii  to  B«?«ridffe,  one  mild  and  di^ent,  scruple  of  delicacy.    See  hi«  Life  by  his 

fht  flthsr  ■enniloos  eren  beyond  the  or-  Son. 
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CTAP;  and  Mary  were  visibly  in  anthoritj.  His  Jacobite 
Ayn.  loudly  blamed  his  inconsistency.  How,  they  asked,  if  ycm 
admit  that  the  Apostle  spealra  in  this  passage  of  actnal 
authority,  can  you  maintain  that,  in  other  passages  of  a 
similar  kind,  he  speaks  only  of  legitimate  anthoiity?  Or, 
how  can  you,  without  sin,  designate  as  King,  in  a  solemn 
address  to  God,  one  whom  you  cannot,  without  sin,  promise 
to  obey  as  King?  These  reasonings  were  unanswerable;  and 
Sherlock  soon  began  to  think  them  so :  but  the  conclusion 
to  which  they  led  him  was  diametrically  opposed  to  the  con- 
clusion to  which  they  were  meant  to  lead  him.  He  hesitated, 
however,  tiU  a  new  Kght  flashed  on  his  mind  from  a  quarter 
from  which  there  was  little  reason  to  expect  anything  but 
tenfold  darkness.  In  the  reign  of  James  the  First,  Doctor 
John  Overall,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  had  written  an  elaborate 
treatise  on  the  rights  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  governors. 
This  treatise  had  been  solemnly  approved  by  the  Convocations 
of  Canterbury  and  York,  and  might  therefore  be  considered 
as  an  authoritative  exposition  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Church 
of  England.  A  manuscript  copy  had  come  into  Sancroft's 
hands ;  and  he,  soon  after  the  Bevolution,  sent  it  to  the  press. 
He  hoped,  doubtless,  that  the  publication  would  injure  the 
new  government :  but  he  was  lamentably  disappointed.  The 
book  indeed  condemned  aU  resistance  in  terms  as  strong  as 
he  could  himself  have  used :  but  one  passage,  which  had  es- 
caped his  notice,  was  decisive  against  himself  and  his  fellow 
schismatics.  Overall,  and  the  two  Convocations  which  had 
given  their  sanction  to  Overall's  teaching,  pronounced  that 
a  government,  which  had  originated  in  rebellion,  ought,  when 
thoroughly  settled,  to  be  considered  as  ordained  by  God,  and 
to  be  obeyed  by  Christian  men.*  Sherlock  read,  and  was 
convinced.     His  venerable  mother  the  Church  had  spoken ; 

*  See   Orerall's   Convocation    Book,  reverenced  and  obeyed ;  and  the  peopVj 

chapter  28.    Nothing  can  be  clearer  or  of  all  sorts,  as  \rcll  of  the  clergy  as  of 

more  to  the  purpose  than  his  language.  the  laity,  are  to  be  sul^ect  unto  it,  not 

"  When,  having  attained  their  ungodly  only  for  fear,  but  likewise  for  conscienov 
desires,   whether  ambitious    kings    by  sake/' 
brbging  any  country  into  their  subjoc-        Then  follows  the  canon, 
tion,  or  disloyal  subjecta  by  rebellious         "  If  any  man  shall  affirm  that,  when 
rising  against  their  natural  sovereigns,  any  such    new   forms    of  government, 
they  have   established  any  of  the  said  begun  by  rebellion,  are  after  thoroughly 
degenerate   governments    among    their  settled,  the  authority  in  them  is  not  of 
people,  the  authority  cither  so  unjustly  God,    or    that    any    who    live    within 
established,  or  wrung  by  force  from  the  the  territories  of  any  such  new  govern- 
true  and  lawful  possesaor,  being  always  mcnts  are  not  bound  to  be  subject  to 
God's  authority,  and  therefore  receiving  God's  authority  which  is  there  executed, 
no   impeachment  by  the  wickedness  of  but  may  rel>ol  against  the  same,  he  doth 
those  that  have  it,  is  ever,  when  such  greatly  err." 
alterationa  arc  thoroughly  settled,  to  be 
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ai»d  be,  with  fhe  dooiliiy  of  aohildy  aooeptad  her  decree.  OTAP. 
The  government  which  had.  sprung  from  the  Bevolntion  ^  -^v-"*  ^ 
might,  at  least  since  the  battle  of  the  Boyne  and  the  flight 
of  James  from  Ireland,  be  fiiirly  called  a  settled  government, 
and  ought  therefore  to  be  passively  obeyed  till  it  should  be 
subverted  by  another  revolution  euai  succeeded  by  another 
settled  government. 

Sherlock  took  the  oaths,  and  speedily  published  in  justifi- 
cation of  his  conduct,  a  pamphlet  entitled  The  Case  of  Alle- 
giance to  Sovereign  Powers  stated.  The  sensation  produced 
by  this  work  wa^immense.  Dryden's  Hind  and  Panther  had 
not  raised  so  great  an  uproar.  Halifax's  Letter  to  a  Dis- 
senter had  not  caUed  forth  so  many  answers.  The  replies  to 
the  Doctor,  the  vindications  of  the  Doctor,  the  pasquinades 
on  the  Doctor,  would  fill  a  library.  The  clamoiir  redoubled 
when  it  was  known  that  the  convert  had  not  only  been 
reappointed  Master  of  the  Temple,  but  had  accepted  the 
Deanery  of  Saint  Paul's,  which  had  become  vacant  in  conse- 
quence of  the  deprivation  of  Sancrofb  and  the  promotion  of 
Tillotson.  The  rage  of  the  nonjurors  amounted  almost  to 
frenzy.  Waa  it  not  enough,  they  asked,  to  desert  the  true 
and  pure  Church,  in  this  her  hour  of  sorrow  and  peril,  with- 
out also  slandering  her  ?  It  was  easy  to  understand  why  a 
greedy,  cowardly,  h}'pocrite  should  refuse  to  take  the  oaths 
to  the  usurper  as  long  as  it  seemed  probable  that  the  rightfrd 
King  would  be  restored,  and  sliould  make  haste  to  swear 
after  the  battle  of  the  Boyne.  Such  tergiversation  in  times 
of  civil  discord  was  nothing  new.  What  was  new  was  that 
the  turncoat  should  attempt  to  transfer  his  own  guilt  and 
shame  to  the  Church  of  England,  and  should  proclaim  that 
she  had  taught  him  to  lift  his  heel  against  the  weak  who 
were  in  the  right,  and  to  cringe  to  the  powerful  who  were  in 
the  wrong.  Had  such  indeed  been  her  doctrine  or  her  prac- 
tice in  evil  days  ?  Had  she  abandoned  her  Boyal  MaHgrr  in 
the  prison  or  on  the  scaffold  ?  Had  she  enjoined  her  children 
to  pay  obedience  to  the  Kump  or  to  the  Protector  ?  Yet  was 
the  government  of  the  Bimip  or  of  the  Protector  less  entitled 
to  be  called  a  settied  government  than  the  government  of 
William  and  Mary?  Had  not  the  battle  of  Worcester  been 
aa  great  a  blow  to  the  hopes  of  the  House  of  Stuart  as  the 
battle  of  the  Boyne  P  Had  not  the  chances  of  a  Bestoration 
seemed  as  small  in  1657  as  they  could  seem- to  any  judicious 
man  in  1691 9  In  spite  of  invectives  and  sarcasms,  however, 
there  was  Overall's  treatise :  there  were  the  approving  votes 
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CMAP.     of  fhe  two  Convocations ;  and  it  was  much  easier  to  rail  at 
jLVii.     Sherlock  than  to  explain  away  either  the  treatise  or  the  Totes. 
One  writer  maintained  that  by  a  thoroughly  settled  gorem- 
ment  must  have  been  meant  a  government  of  which  ^e  title 
was  uncontested.    Thus,  he  said,  the  government  of  the 
United  Provinces  became  a  settled  government  when  it  was 
recognised  by  Spain,  and,  but  for  that  recognition,  wotdd 
never  have  been  a  settled  government  to  the  end  of  time. 
Another  casuist,  somewhat  less  austere,  pronounced  that  a 
government,  wrongful  in  its  origin,  might  become  a  settled 
government  after  the  lapse  of  a  century.     On  the  thirteenth 
of  February  1789,  therefore,  and  not  a  day  earlier.  English- 
men would  be  at  liberty  to  swear  allegiance  to  a  government 
sprung  from  the   Bevolution.     The  history  of  the  chosen 
people    was    ransacked    for   precedents.      Was  Eglon's  a 
settled  government  when  Ehud  stabbed  himP    Was  Joram's 
a  settled  government  when  Jehu  shot  himP    But  the  leading 
case  was  that  of  Athaliah.     It  was  indeed  a  case  which  fur- 
nished the  malecontents  with  many  happy  and  pungent 
allusions;    a  kingdom  treacherously  seized  by  an  usurper 
near  in  blood  to  the  throne;  the  rightful  prince  long  dis- 
possessed ;  a  part  of  the  sacerdotal  order  true,  through  many 
disastrous  years,  to  the  Boyal  House ;  a  coimterrevolution  at 
length  efiFected  by  the  High  Priest  at  the  head  of  the  Levites. 
Who,  it  was  asked,  would  dare  to  blame  the  heroic  pontiff 
who  had  restored  the  heir  of  David  ?    Yet  was  not  the  govern- 
ment of  Athaliah  as  firmly  settled  as  that  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange?    Hundreds  of  pages  written  at  this  time  about  the 
rights  of  Joash  and  the  bold  enterprise  of  Jehoiada  are  moul- 
dering in  the  ancient  bookcases  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 
While  Sherlock  was  thus  fiercely  attacked  by  his  old  friends 
he  was  not  left  unmolested  by  his  old  enemies.     Some 
vehement  Whigs,  among  whom  Julian  Johnson  was  con- 
spicuous, declared  that  Jacobitism  itself  was  respectable 
when  compared  with  the  vile  doctrine  which  had  been  dis- 
covered in  the  Convocation  Book.     That  passive  obedience 
was  due  to  TCings  was  doubtless  an  absurd  and  pernicious 
notion.    Yet  it  was  impossible  not  to  respect  the  consistency 
and  fortitude  of  men  who  thought  themselves  bound  to  bear 
true  allegiance,  at  all  hazards,  to  an  unfortunate,  a  deposed, 
an  exiled  oppressor.     But  the  political  creed  which  Sherlock 
had  learned  fix>m  Overall  was  unmixed  baseness  and  wicked- 
ness.   A  cause  was  to  be  abandoned,  not  because  it  was 
unjust,  but  because  it  was  unprosperous.     Whether  James 
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had  been  a  tyrant  or  had  been  the  father  of  his  people  was,  CTAP. 
according  to  this  theory,  quite  immaterial.  If  he  had  won  ,._^ZL- 
the  battle  of  the  Boyne  we  should  have  been  bound  as  Chris- 
tians to  be  his  slaves.  He  had  lost  it ;  and  we  were  bound 
as  Christians  to  be  his  foes.  Other  Whigs  congratulated  the 
proselyte  on  having  come,  by  whatever  road,  to  a  right 
practical  conclusion,  but  could  not  re&ain  from  sneering  at 
the  history  which  he  gave  of  his  conversion.  He  was,  they 
said,  a  man  of  eminent  learning  and  abilities.  He  had 
studied  the  question  of  allegiance  long  and  deeply.  He  had 
written  much  about  it.  Several  months  had  been  allowed 
him  for  reading,  prayer,  and  reflection,  before  he  incurred 
suspension,  several  months  more  before  he  incurred  depriva- 
tion. He  had  formed  an  opinion  for  which  he  had  declared 
himself  ready  to  suffer  martyrdom:  he  had  taught  that 
opinion  to  others;  and  he  had  then  changed  that  opinion 
solely  because  he  had  discovered  that  it  had  been,  not  refiited, 
but  dogmatically  pronounced  erroneous  by  the  two  Convoca- 
tions more  thaji  eighty  years  before.  Surely  this  was  to 
renounce  all  liberty  of  private  judgment,  and  to  ascribe  to 
tiie  Synods  of  Canterbury  and  York  an  infallibility  which 
the  Church  of  England  had  declared  that  even  (Ecumenical 
Councils  could  not  justly  claim.  If,  it  was  sarcastically  said, 
all  our  notions  of  right  and  wrong,  in  matters  of  vital  im- 
portance to  the  wellbeing  of  society,  are  to  be  suddenly  altered 
by  a  few  lines  of  manuscript  found  in  a  comer  of  the  library 
at  Lambeth,  it  is  surely  much  to  be  wished,  for  the  peace  of 
mind  of  humble  Christians,  that  all  the  documents  to  which 
this  sort  of  authority  belongs  may  be  rummaged  out  and 
sent  to  the  press  as  soon  as  possible :  for,  imless  this  be  done, 
we  may  all,  like  the  Doctor  when  he  refused  the  oaths  last 
year,  be  committing  sins  in  the  full  persuasion  that  we 
are  discharging  duties.  In  truth  it  is  not  easy  to  believe 
tliat  the  Convocation  Book  furnished  Sherlock  with  anything 
more  than  a  pretext  for  doing  what  he  had  made  up  his  mind 
to  do.  The  united  force  of  reason  and  interest  had  doubtless 
coimnced  him  that  his  passions  and  prejudices  had  led 
him  into  a  great  error.  That  error  he  determined  to  recant ; 
and  it  cost  him  less  to  say  that  his  opinion  had  been  changed 
by  newly  discovered  evidence,  than  that  he  had  formed  a 
wxonff  judgment  with  all  the  materials  for  the  forminir  of  a 
rig^t  judgment  before  him.  The  popular  belief  was  that  his 
retmctation  was  the  effect  of  the  tears,  expostulations,  and 
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CVAP.     f^'pt^ <i««liri  i»f  lii^  wifi*.     Till!  linl^'n  npirit  wm  lii;;h  :  hfr  an- 

^       *■ thtihtv  ill  th«»  l.iniilv  wn«  i:n»iit  ;  unti  <h«»  rari'^I   mnrh  in*  r^* 

ftlMitit  h^r  hull*'  iin*l  Ii«t  r.irri.it;!'.  tli»»  pli'iitv  itf  lior  taM**  irj  i 
tht*  jintijwH-tJi  uf  lii-r  I'hiMrfi),  tlinti  alMiiit    tli«-   |»afri^r-hjl 
«»ri^»in  tif  ;^nTmin«'nt  i.r  tiif  iiiiMiiiii^  uf  tli«*  wnnl  A*"!itv';"?:. 
Slif  tiail.  it  w.i<  ns*.Tt«N|.  -/i*.-!!  JpT  liii*«liiinil  in*  i«*a«rv  }'\  -iji 
or  liv  iiii:ht  til!   h»»   h.i  !   :;  ■?    nvi-r  \\'\n  ■••nij-!**-.      Ixi  !.••«•« 
fak»l«*4.    imn'»*i.    ili:iI«»L''i»'*.    wit!iiiiit    nuinltiT,    Ipt    t*"««'  r«    ■  ? 
at^l<h*tii>ii  uii'l  ifitiriii«ia(i<iii   w>-r>*   in  ilii^xianllr  •'itfilli-«l.      ^^  ■ 
witH  X.iiifftiii]***  ji-iiM:!/  ^*.lt•■r  iiii  ?h«'  !p  .111  •■!'  S. ■•  r.i*«-«.       ^* 
wu*    O.ilil.Lh   "•!!•■. irifi/   >iiiii'««'!i.      >!.■•    w:-<    l.''.»*    f-r»!r.  •    • 

f"rli:«lli-fl    frJiiT     i!l?.i     A'l  ifll"-     til-'l'*!.        Shi-     w  i»    J.h'«     ■•;•    . 

iiii|»l"ri".^'  !"r  r'li'p'l  l-tnl.  \s}\  •  ■  !?•■  •«  r.i'-:'-/  l::ii».  If  %'•     ■    • 
th«-  .'.*h'  -.  !!■'?  !  •  •  iir-i-    !!!•!  'li".  Ill*  ?•'  ^nt'.ir  .i?.'l  !i\»'.     \\  ^ 
till'   J'.il!  I'iMi.ik- r^    I't-!. '-r i*«'.I   ?!i-"   \i.  tf.r\    ■  f'  Mr«.    *•*    •' 
a?i"!li'  r  •I.i**  •■:  ii**;!.]  im'-*  !'•  II   •  ti   tl..*  ?li»'  l-j:  m1  r*  ?  "  *    ' 
lit  l:.r  ••!-. ■!•.•.     Till   ii'  t...  K   t!i ?l.-.  Ii-'   li    I   .iliw.i^       ■ 

■ 

•■••Ti  'i'l*  n   l  n-  thi-  I  I-  ••  ttr**!"  •!•  \  •  f'  •1:\  !»»•  -.      H'l*  •)      >     • 

Bii'l    Tf..ili-:ii.i!.*     •r:'-    i-!:i     ?■•    ulii«ii    |ji«   v.r;*:?>;*    r 

iiTil'if. 'fl    « -iiM    !.«*i'    !■■'■.■!    I'-  -v    I?'   •).••   >-:■•:    ■.   ■  •     • 

M"'J"i'  ;   .  'J  1  li"".  '  ■•:  ■:  ■  :•'    •■  U  .  ^^  .1*    r.i-V    ,....'•  -^    •.■    :  ■. 

a'    ^  '■'■*'    ^ '••" ■    :i.    :•.•■*    '•■  *.     >    •?  ■•   ■  '"I*    r\    .i  ■  i •■  ->•    ?.«-    •■  .  • 

t-  r  ■.  ^  •:-»•'■  I    A  •  •«    i  ■ .    •         ■  ■       .  • '  '         ■  ■    • '  ■     ■ 

ii|.        •  ]■'  »'.•■  •  ..... 

I.  .'■■■■  •■■■!• 

n       '  I  )   M.-  i-  I  •       ■  •  •    .   •• 

■i-      -..-•..•»        >»  ■.*      ■    i    ^  : .  '•     • 

li   ./-:!.■  I   ■■    ^  ■        .n     ••  \   ^    •  •  .  '    ■     -.    i  .  » 

w  r  ■•.■..•*.'    i  ■     ■  ■■':.■   1    :■■  ■     I  •    ■■    . 

w  . .  . !  I     i .  a  *  ••     :  ■  ■  .  ■  ■  -  •  ■    I    •      ■  •      •     ■  •  '     •  ■ :     11     . 

i»r.  *-.  i  .  •;  •(.-■  r.  •'  •  .1'.  i  .  •!  •'  ■■  I  ••        .  ••         '  \  *     .      ' 
^  ..1  .     .    ........         .   •. .   «       •   .         •".■.■■■.-      1:   • 

H.*  .  :  i    .        -     •»••■;    '^   i. ■!.•>,  .     '.■  '  -n  ■:        '    ■ 

I-  '.».•■-   •:■    .      •  .'1   •  •  ■•    \  * ..  1-.    •.  i"i   •   ••  •  -i    ..•.••• 

^  I.  ..:.:■■!  .■     -  .'  - !•     '».*';•:.»•      -    w.  r      •.  -  ". 

|.r   ■, .    •!  .•    !.•■   V    '  ;   '*  •■   ••.:••.!;■■■•  t   •■  ^'  ••    ;.'•  •    ■    I  ••    •     . 
1^: .  i    •    ■    .     ! . '    •  ■        ■«    :  .  •. : .    ■  • .  •  ■    . !  . .    u  f .  .    •  • .    .    1.  -  i    r 
T»T»    ].•■  '     .1'     ■.•    •         •".•.•■.•.:■    %«r:'^.   .«•     :- -1    '?  ••    •■ 

c%ftll   ••I."   •tt-l   !••    ..v.-"    t.'.r    j'p  !!::- .      ^\  ••  •  a  f.  !:•'•.    •:•     *. 
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the  Doctor  has  sworn  aUegiance,  when  we  conBider  that  the     CHAP. 
Doctor  has  more  Grods  than  one  to  swear  by."  *  XVJL 


Sherlock  would,  perhaps,  have  doubted  whether  the  gor  Treachery 
yemment  to  which  he  had  submitted  was  entitled  to  be  called  ^Jliam**^ 
a  settled  goyemment,  if  he  had  known  all  the  dangers  by  servants. 
which  it  was  threatened.     Scarcely  had  Preston's  plot  been 
detected,  when  a  new  plot  of  a  yery  different  kind  was 
formed  in  the  camp,  in  the  navy,  in  the  treasury,  in  the  yery 
bedchamber  of  the  King.     This  mystery  of  iniquity  has, 
through  fiye  generations,  been  gradually  unyeiling,  but  is 
not  yet  entirely  unyeiled.   Some  parts  which  are  still  obscure 
may  possibly,  by  the  discovery  of  letters  or  diaries  now  re- 
posing imder  the  dust  of  a  century  and  a  half,  be  made  clear 
to  our  posterity.     The  materials,  however,  which  are  at 
present  accessible,  are  sufficient  for  the  construction  of  a  nar- 
rative not  to  be  read  without  shame  and  loathing.f 

We  have  seen  that,  in  the  spring  of  1690,  Shrewsbury, 
irritated  by  finding  his  counsels  rejected,  and  those  of  his 
Tory  rivals  followed,  suffered  himself,  in  a  fatal  hour,  to  be 
drawn  into  a  correspondence  with  the  banished  family.  We 
have  seen  also  by  what  cruel  sufferings  of  body  and  mind  he 
expiated  his  fault.     Tortured  by  remorse,  and  by  disease  the 

♦  A  list  of  all  the  pieces  whidi  I  have  "  When  Evo  the  ftmit  had  tasted, 

r..ad    relating    to    ^erlock's    apostasy  **'«' 5SJ?S.'i!S'?i3i;^.  chin-., 

vould  fatigue  the  reader.     1  will  men-  Dear  Bud.  quoth  the.  come  taste  this  fruit; 

lion  a  few  of  difforent  kinds ;    Parkin-  'Twill  finely  with  your  palate  suit ; 

son  8  Exammation  of  Dr.  Sherlock's  Case  To  eat  it  U  no  nn-^" 

of  Allejriance,    1691;    Answer  to  Dr.    "  ^, Z?"^  i''*''-^  "S*^!*^;. 
.-    ^^^,    r^  /»  All     •  V        T  AMth  coDy  flowers  nil  OCT  his  race, 

Sherlock's  Cuso  of  Allegiance,  by  a  Lon-  1^^  ^^  ^he  dunghUl  languish, 

don  Apprentice,  1691  ;  the  Reasons  of       His  spouso  thus  Mrhispers  in  nis  ear, 

the  New  Convert's  taking  the  Oaths  to        S«^c".  husband,  as  you  love  me.  sww: 

the  pr^^t  GovcrnmentT  1691 ;  Utrum     .,  ,^  .ri"!"?/'^.  "L^IiII^hw  r^. 

V      *^   -        n  J*     ^  j:„  ' -:«^  ^r     "  At  first  he  h*d  doubt,  and  therefore  did  prsy 

horum  ?  op  God  s  ways  of  disposing  of       jj^^  jj^^^^.^  ^^^^^  instruct  him  in  the  right 

Kingdoms,  and  some  Clergymen's  ways  way, 

of  disposing  of  ^em,    1691 ;    Sherlock  Whether  Jemmy  or  William  ho  ought  to 

^md  Xiithippe,  1 69 1 ;  Saint  Paul's  Tri-  ^^^ •     ^i^  „^body  can  deny. 

wnph  in  his  sufferingti  for  Chinst,  by  „  ^^         ^^  ^^^           detennln'd  that  ease ; 

aattliefw  Biyan,  IiL.D.,  dedicated  ic-  And  iSroccpt  to  Providenoe  then  did  give 

sub  cruce  gcmenti ;  A  Word  to  a  place ; 


WftTertng  Levite ;  The  Trimming  Court  To  change  his  opinion  he  thought  no  dia- 
Birine;  Proteus  Ecdesiasticus,  or  Ob-  S'***  '  Which  nobody  can  deny. 
Wjrmtiim.  on  Dr.  Sh--'8  late  Case  of  «  But  this  with  the  Scripture  can  never  agIe^ 
AUegianoe ;    the   Weasil   Uncased ;     A  ^  |,y  ^^^^  ^jj^  eighth  and  the  fourth  you 
Whip  for  the  Weasil ;  the  Anti-Weasils.  may  see ;                                             , 
Nmnezous  alhisions  to  Sherlock  and  his  '  They  hare  "^^P.  ^"^^"JjJ^  "«J  ^  "'•• 
wife  win  be  found  in  the  ribald  writings  Which  nobody  can  deny. 
^  Tom  Brown,  Tom  Durfey,  and  Ned  t  The  chief  authority  for  this  part  of 
W^id.    See  the  Life  of  James,  ii.  318.  my  history  is  the  Life  of  James,  particu- 
Srrena  curious  letters  about  Sherlock's  larly  the  highlv  important  and  interest- 
apostasy  are  among  the  Tanner  MSS.    I  ing  passage  which  begins  at  page  444. 
will  give  two  or  three  specimens  of  the  and  ends  at  page   460.   of  the  second 
rhymca  whidi  the  Case  of  Allegiance  volume.    This  passage  was  corrected  by 
fmfXmA  forth :  the  Pretender  with  his  own  hand. 
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CTAP.     effect  of  remorse,  lie  had  quitted  the  Court :  but  he  had  left 


xvn. 


behind  him  men  whose  principles  were  not  less  lax  than  his, 
and  whose  hearts  were  fiur  harder  and  colder. 

Early  in  1691,  some  of  these  men  began  to  hold  secret 
communications  with  Saint  Germains.    Wicked  and  base  as 
their  conduct  was,  there  was  in  it  nothing  surprising.     They 
did  after  their  kind.    The  times  were  troubled.    A  thick 
doud  was  upon  the  future.     The  most  sagacious  and  ex- 
perienced statesman  could  not  see  with  any  clearness  three 
months  before  him.      To  a  man   of  virtue   and  honour, 
indeed,  this  mattered  little.    TTis  uncertainty  as  to  what  the 
morrow  might  bring  forth  might  make  h^m  anxious,  but 
could  not  make  him  perfidious.     Though  left  in  utter  dark- 
ness as  to  what  concerned  his   interests,   he  had  the  sure 
guidance  of  his  principles.     But,  unhappily,  men  of  virtue 
and  honour  were  not  numerous  among  the  courtiers  of  that 
age.    Whitehall  had  been,  during  thirty  years,  a  seminaiy 
of  every  public  and  private  vice,   and  swarmed  with  low- 
minded,  doubledealing,  selfieeking  politicians.    These  politi- 
cians now  acted  as  it  was  natural  that  men  profoundly 
immoral  should  act  at  a  crisis  of  which  none  could  predict 
the  issue.     Some  of  them  might  have  a  slight  predilection 
for  William ;  others  a  slight  predilection  for  James :  but  it 
was  not  by  any  such  predilection  that  the  conduct  of  any  of 
the  breed  was  guided.  K  it  had  seemed  certain  that  WilUam 
would  stand,  they  would  all  have  been  for  William.     If  it 
had  seemed  certain  that  James  would  be  restored,  they  would 
all  have  been  for  James.    But  what  was  to  be  done  when 
the  chances  appeared  to  be  almost  exactly  balanced  ?    There 
were  honest  men  of  one  party  who  would  have  answered.  To 
stand  by  the  true  King  and  the  true  Church,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, to  die  for  them  like  Laud.     There  were  honest  men  of 
the  other  party  who  would  have  answered.  To  stand  by  the 
liberties  of  England  and  the   Protestant  religion,   and,  if 
necessary,  to  die  for  them  like  Sidney.    But  such  consistency 
was  unintelligible  to  many  of  the  noble  and  the  powerful. 
Their  object  was  to  be  safe  in  every  event.     They  therefore 
openly  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  one  King,  and  secretly 
plighted  their  word  to  the  other.    They  were  inde&tigable 
in    obtaining    commissions,   patents    of  peerage,  pensions, 
grants  of  crown  land,  under  the  great  seal  of  William ;  and 
^ey  had  in  their  secret  drawers  promises  of  pardon  in  the 
handwriting  of  James. 
Among  those  who  were  guilty  of  this  wickedness  three 
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men  stand  preeminent,  Eossell,  Grodolphin,  and  Marlborougli.  OTAP. 
BTo  three  men  conld  be,  in  head  and  heart,  more  xmlike  to  ^^^^^*  . 
one  another ;  and  the  peculiar  qualities  of  each  gave  a  pecu- 
liar character  to  his  villany.  ^e  treason  of  Bussell  is  to  be 
attributed  partly  to  fractiousness :  the  treason  of  Gk)dolphin 
is  to  be  attributed  altogether  to  titnidity :  the  treason  of 
Marlborough  was  the  treason  of  a  man  of  great  genius  and 
boundless  ambition. 

It  may  be  thought  strange  that  Bussell  should  have  been  BofliaU. 
out  of  humour.  He  had  just  accepted  the  command  of  the 
united  naval  forces  of  England  and  Holland  with  the  rank  of 
Admiral  of  the  Meet.  He  was  Treasurer  of  the  Navy.  He 
had  a  pension  of  three  thousand  pounds  a  year.  Crown 
property  near  Charing  Cross,  to  the  value  of  eighteen  thou- 
sand pounds,  had  been  bestowed  on  him.  His  indirect  gains 
must  have  been  immense.  But  he  was  still  dissatisfied.  In 
truth,  with  undaunted  courage,  with  considerable  talents 
both  for  war  aoid  for  administration,  and  with  a  certain 
pubUc  spirit,  which  showed  itself  by  glimpses  even  in  the 
veiy  worst  parts  of  his  life,  he  was  emphatically  a  bad  man, 
insolent,  malignant,  greedy,  faithless.  He  conceived  that 
ilie  great  services  which  he  had  performed  at  the  time  of  the 
Bevolution  had  not  been  adequately  rewarded.  Everything 
that  was  given  to  others'seemed  to  him  to  be  pillaged  from 
himself.  A  letter  is  stiU  extant  which  he  wrote  to  William 
about  this  time.  It  is  made  up  of  boasts,  reproaches,  and 
sneers.  The  Admiral,  with  ironical  professions  of  humility 
a^d  loyalty,  a.k3  permission  to  put  hia  wongs  on  paper^ 
because  his  bashftilness  will  not  suffer  him  to  explain  himself 
by  word  of  mouth.  His  grievances  he  represents  as  intole- 
rable. Other  people  got  large  grants  of  royal  domains :  hut 
he  could  get  scarcely  anything.  Other  people  could  provide 
for  their  dependants :  but  his  recommendations  were  uni- 
formly disregarded.  The  income  which  he  derived  from  the 
royal  &vour  might  seem  large  :  but  he  had  poor  relations ; 
and  the  government,  instead  of  doing  its  duty  by  them,  had 
most  unhandsomely  left  them  to  his  care.  He  had  a  sister 
who  ought  to  have  a  pension ;  for,  without  one,  she  could  not 
give  portions  to  her  daughters.  He  had  a  brother  who,  for 
want  of  a  place,  had  been  reduced  to  the  melancholy  neces- 
ritj  of  marrying  an  old  woman  for  her  money.  Bussell 
proceeded  to  complain  bitterly  that  the  Whigs  were  neg- 
lected, and  that  the  Bevolution  had  aggrandised  and  enriched 
men  who  had  made  the  greatest  efforts  to  avert  it.    There  is 
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qgAP.     reason  to  believe  that  this  complaint  came  from  his  heait. 

-  ^\^  '  ^or,  next  to  his  own  interests,  those  of  his  party  were  dear 
to  him ;  and,  even  when  he  was  most  indined  to  become  a 
Jacobite,  he  never  had  the  smallest  disposition  to  become  a 
Tory.  In  the  temper  which  this  letter  indicates,  he  readily 
listened  to  the  suggestions  of  David  Uoyd,  one  of  the  ablest 
and  most  active  of  the  emissaries  who  at  this  time  were  con- 
stantly plying  between  Prance  and  England.  Lloyd  con- 
veyed to  James  assurances  that  Bussell  would,  when  a 
favourable  opportunity  should  present  itself,  try  to  effect  by 
means  of  the  fleet  what  Monk  had  effected  in  the  preceding 
generation  by  means  of  the  army.*  To  what  extent  these 
assurances  were  sincere  was  a  question  about  which  men 
who  knew  Bussell  well,  and  who  were  minutely  informed  as 
to  his  conduct,  were  in  doubt.  It  seems  probable  that, 
during  many  months,  he  did  not  know  his  own  mind.  His 
interest  was  to  stand  well,  as  long  as  possible,  with  both 
Kings.  His  irritable  and  imperious  nature  was  constantly 
impelling  him  to  quarrel  with  both.  His  spleen  was  excited 
one  week  by  a  dry  answer  from  William,  and  the  next  week 
by  an  absurd  proclamation  from  James.  Fortunately  the 
most  important  day  of  his  life,  the  day  from  which  all  his 
subsequent  years  took  their  colour,  found  him  out  of  temper 
with  the  banished  tyrant. 

Godolphin.  Godolphin  had  not,  and  did  not  pretend  to  have,  any  cause 
of  complaint  against  the  government  which  he  served.  He 
was  First  Commissioner  of  the  Treasury.  He  had  been  pro- 
tected, trusted,  caressed.  Indeed  the  favour  shown  to  him 
had  excited  many  murmurs.  Was  it  fitting,  the  Whigs  had 
indignantly  asked,  that  a  man  who  had  been  high  in  office 
through  the  whole  of  the  late  reign,  who  had  promised  to 
vote  for  the  Indulgence,  who  had  sate  in  the  Privy  Council 
with  a  Jesuit,  who  had  sate  at  the  Board  of  Treasury  with 
two  Papists,  who  had  attended  an  idolatress  to  her  altar, 
should  be  among  the  chief  ministers  of  a  Prince  whose  title 
to  the  throne  was  derived  fix)m  the  Declaration  of  Riffhtt-^ 
But  on  William  this  clamour  had  produced  no  effect;  and 
none  of  his  English  servants  seems  to  have  had  at  this  time 
a  larger  share  of  his  confidence  than  Grodolphin. 

Nevertheless,  the  Jacobites  did  not  despair.  One  of  the 
most  zealous  among  them,  a  gentleman  named  Bulkeley,  who 
had  formerly  been  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  Grodolphin, 

*  Russell  to  William,  May  10.  1691,    rii.    Sne  also  the  Memoirs  of  ffir  Jobn 
2X2  D9lijm\i\%'%  Appendix,  Part  II.  Book    Leake. 
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undertook  to  see  what  could  be  done.  He  called  at  the  CHAP. 
TreQsaxjy  and  tried  to  draw  the  First  Lord  into  political  v.^..^,.^. 
talk.  This  was  no  easy  matter :  for  Grodolphin  was  not  a 
man  to  put  himself  lightly  into  the  power  of  others.  His 
reserve  was  proTerbial ;  and  he  ¥ras  especially  renowned  for 
the  dexterity  with  which  he,  through  life,  turned  conversa- 
tion away  from  matters  of  state  to  a  main  of  cocks  or  the 
pedigree  of  a  race  horse.  The  visit  ended  without  his  utter- 
ing a  word  indicating  that  he  remembered  the  existence  of 
King  James. 

Bulkeley,  however,  was  not  to  be  so  repulsed.  He  came 
again,  and  introduced  the  subject  which  was  nearest  his 
heart.  Godolphin  then  asked  after  his  old  master  and 
mistress  in  the  mournful  tone  of  a  man  who  despaired  of 
ever  being  reconciled  to  them.  Bulkeley  assured  him  that 
Jong  James  was  ready  to  forgive  all  the  past.  **  May  I  tell 
His  Majesty  that  you  will  try  to  deserve  his  favour  P'*  At 
this  Godolphin  rose,  said  something  about  the  trammels  of 
office  and  his  wish  to  be  released  from  them,  and  put  an 
«id  to  the  interview. 

Bulkeley  soon  made  a  third  attempt.  By  this  time 
Gk>dolphin  had  learned  some  things  which  shook  his  con- 
fidence in  the  stability  of  the  government  which  he  served. 
He  began  to  think,  as  he  would  himself  have  expressed  it, 
that  he  had  betted  too  deep  on  the  Bevolution,  and  that  it 
was  time  to  hedge.  Evasions  would  no  longer  serve  his 
turn.  It  was  necessary  to  speak  out.  He  spoke  out,  and 
declared  himself  a  devoted  servant  of  King  James.  "  I 
shall  take  an  early  opportunity  of  resigning  my  place.  But, 
till  then,  I  am  under  a  tie.  I  must  not  betra,y  my  trust." 
To  enhance  the  value  of  the  sacrifice  which  he  proposed  to 
make,  he  produced  a  most  friendly  and  confidential  letter 
which  he  had  lately  received  from  William.  "  You  see  how 
entirely  the  Prince  of  Orange  trusts  me.  He  tells  me  that  he 
cannot  do  without  me,  and  that  there  is  no  Englishman  for 
whom  he  has  so  great  a  kindness:  but  all  this  weighs 
Tt^ythJTig  with  me  in  comparison  of  my  duty  to  my  lawful 
King.'' 

It  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  really  had  scruples 
about  betraying  his  trust,  those  scruples  were  soon  so  effec- 
toally  removed  that  he  very  complacently  continued,  during 
BIX  years,  to  eat  the  bread  of  one  master,  while  secretly 
sending  professions  of  attachment  and  promises  of  service  to 
•noUier. 
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CHAP.         The  truth  is  that  Godolphin  was  under  the  infiuenoe  of  a 
^  ^  mind  far  more  powerful  and  far  more  depraved  than  his 

own.  His  perplexities  had  been  imparted  to  Marlborough, 
to  whom  he  had  long  been  bound  by  such  friendship  as 
two  very  unprincipled  men  are  capable  of  feeling  for  each 
other,  and  to  whom  he  was  afterwards  bound  by  close  do- 
mestic ties. 
^J"  Marlborough  was  in  a  very  different  situation  from  that 

""^  *  of  William's  other  servants.  Uoyd  might  make  overtures 
to  Bussell,  and  Bulkeley  to  Grodolphin.  But  all  the  agents 
of  the  banished  Court  stood  aloof  from  the  deserter  of  Salis- 
bury. That  shameful  night  seemed  to  have  for  ever  separ- 
ated the  false  friend  from  the  Prince  whom  he  had  ruined. 
James  had,  even  in  the  last  extremity,  when  his  army  was 
in  full  retreat,  when  his  whole  kingdom  had  risen  against 
him,  declared  that  he  would  never  pardon  Churchill,  never, 
never.  By  all  the  Jacobites  the  name  of  ChurchiU  was  held 
in  peculiar  abhorrence ;  and,  in  the  prose  and  verse  whidi 
came  forth  daily  from  their  secret  presses,  a  precedence  in 
in&my,  among  all  the  many  traitors  of  the  age,  was  assigned 
to  him.  In  the  order  of  things  which  had  sprung  from  the 
Bevolution,  he  was  one  of  the  great  men  of  England,  high 
in  the  state,  high  in  the  army.  He  had  been  created  an 
Earl.  He  had  a  large  share  in  the  military  administration. 
The  emoluments,  direct  and  indirect,  of  the  places  and  com- 
mands which  he  held  under  the  Crown  were  believed  at  the 
Dutch  Embassy  to  amount  to  twelve  thousand  pounds  a 
year.  In  the  event  of  a  counterrevolution  it  seemed  that  he 
had  nothing  in  prospect  but  a  garret  in  Holland  or  a  scaffold 
on  Tower  Hill.  It  might  therefore  have  been  expected  that 
he  would  serve  his  new  master  with  fidelity;  not  indeed 
with  the  fidelity  of  Nottingham,  which  was  the  fidelity  of 
conscientiousness,  not  with  the  fidelity  of  Portland,  which 
was  the  fidelity  of  affection,  but  with  the  not  less  stubborn 
fidelity  of  despair. 

Those  who  thought  thus  knew  but  little  of  Marlborough. 
Confident  in  his  own  powers  of  deception,  he  resolved,  since 
the  Jacobite  agents  would  not  seek  him,  to  seek  them.  He 
therefore  sent  to  beg  an  interview  with  Colonel  Edward 
Sackville. 

SackviUe  was  astonished  and  not  much  pleased  by  the 
message.  He  was  a  sturdy  Cavalier  of  the  old  school.  He 
had  been  persecuted  in  the  days  of  the  Popish  plot  for  man- 
fbllj  saying  what  he  thought,  and  what  eveiybody  now 
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XVIL 


thinks,  about  Oates  and  Bedloe.^    Since  fhe  Bevolution  he     ^^^ 
had  repeatedly  put  his  neck  in  peril  for  King  James,  had 
been  chased  by  officers  with  warrants,  and  had  been  designated 
as  a  traitor  in  a  proclamation  to  which  Marlborough  himself 
had  been  a  party.f    It  was  not  without  reluctance  that  the 
stanch  royalist  crossed  the  hated  threshold  of  the  deserter. 
He  was  repaid  for  his  effort  by  the  edifying  spectacle  of  such 
an  agony  of  repentance  as  he  had  never  before  seen.    ^^  Will* 
you,"  said  Marlborough,  "be  my  intercessor  with  the  TTingP 
Will  you  tell  him  what  I  sufferP    My  crimes  now  appear  to 
me  in  tlieir  true  light;  and  I  shrink  with  horror  firom  the 
contemplation.    The  thought  of  them  is  with  me  day  and 
night.     I  sit  down  to  table:  but  I  cannot  eat.    I  throw 
myself  on  my  bed :  but  I  cannot  sleep.    I  am  ready  to  sacri- 
fice everything,  to  brave  everything,  to  bring  utter  ruin  on 
my  fortmies,  if  only  I  may  be  free  from  the  misery  of  a 
wounded  spirit."    If  appearances  could  be  trusted,  this  great 
offender  was  as  true  a  penitent  as  David  or  as  Peter.    Sack- 
ville  reported  to  his  friends  what  had  passed.    They  could 
not  but  acknowledge    that,   if  the    archtraitor,  who  had 
hitherto  opposed  to  conscience  and  to  public  opinion  the  same 
cool  and  placid  hardihood  which  distinguished  him  on  fields 
of  battle,  had  really  begun  to  feel  remorse,  it  would  be  absurd 
to  reject,  on  account  of  his  unworthiness,  the  inestimable 
services  which  it  was  in  his  power  to  render  to  the  good 
cause.    He  sate  in  the  interior  council :  he  held  high  com- 
mand in  the  army:   he  had  been  recently  entrusted,  and 
would  doubtless  again  be  entrusted,  with  the  direction  of 
important  military  operations.     It  was  true  that  no  man  had 
incurred  equal  guilt :  but  it  was  true  also  that  no  man  had  it 
in  his  power  to  make  equal  reparation.    K  he  was  sincere,  he 
might  doubtless  earn  the  pardon  which  he  so  much  desired. 
But  was  he  sincere  9    Had  he  not  been  just  as  loud  in  pro- 
fessions of  loyalty  on  the  very  eve  of  his  crime  P    It  was 
necessary  to  put  him  to  the  test.     Several  tests  were  applied 
by  SackviUe  and  Lloyd.  Marlborough  was  required  to  furnish 
fall  information  touching  the  strength  and  the  distribution  of 
all  the  divisions  of  the  English  army;  and  he  complied.    He 
was  required  to  disclose  the  whole  plan  of  the  approaching 
campaign;  and  he  did  so.    The  Jacobite  leaders  watched 
caiefiilly  for  inaccuracies  in  his  reports,  but  could  find  none. 
It  was  iliought  a  still  stronger  proof  of  his  fidelity  that  he 

*  Commani^  Journals,  l(ar.  21.  24.  1670;  Ore/f  Debate*;  Obaerrator. 

t  Loadoo  Guette,  Jul/  21.  1090. 
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OTAP.  gave  YBluable  intelligence  about  wliat  was  doing  in  the  office 
.  ^\^_^  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  A  deposition  had  been  swovn 
against  one  zealons  roTalist,  A  warrant  was  preparing 
against  another.  These  intimations  saved  several  of  the 
malecontents  from  imprisonment,  if  not  from  the  gallows; 
and  it  was  impossible  for  them  not  to  feel  some  relenting 
towards  the  awakened  sinner  to  whom  they  owed  so  much. 

He  however,  in  his  secret  conversations  with  his  new  allies, 
laid  no  claim  to  merit.  He  did  not,  he  said,  ask  for  con- 
fidence. How  could  he,  after  the  villanies  which  he  had 
committed  against  the  best  of  Kings,  hope  ever  to  be  trusted 
again?  It  was  enough  for  a  wretch  Hke  him  to  be  permitted 
to  make,  at  the  cost  of  his  life,  some  poor  atonement  to  the 
gmcious  master,  whom  he  had  indeed  basely  injured,  but 
whom  he  had  never  ceased  to  love.  It  was  not  improbable 
that,  in  the  simimer,  he  might  command  the  English  forces 
in  Flanders;  Was  it  wished  that  he  should  bring  them  over 
in  a  body  to  the  French  camp  ?  If  such  were  the  royal  plea- 
sure, he  would  xindertake  that  the  thing  should  be  done.  But 
on  the  whole  he  thought  that  it  would  be  better  to  wait  till 
the  next  session  of  Parliament.  And  then  he  hinted  at  a 
plan,  which  he  afterwards  more  fiilly  matured,  for  expelling 
the  usurpeiv  by  means  of  the  English  legislature  and  the 
English  army.  In  the  meantime  he  hoped  that  James 
would  command  Godolphin  not  to  quit  the  Treasury.  A 
private  man  could  do  little  for  the  good  cause.  One  who 
was  the  director  of  the  national  finances,  and  the  depository 
of  the  gravest  secrets  of  state,  might  render  inestimable 
services. 

Marlborough's  pretended  repentance  imposed  so  completely 
on  those  who  managed  the  affairs  of  James  in  London  that 
they  sent  Lloyd  to  France,  with  the  cheering  intelligence 
that  the  most  depraved  of  all  rebels  had  been  wonderfully 
transformed  into  a  loyal  subject.  The  tidings  filled  James 
with  delight  and  hope.  Had  he  been  wise,  they  woidd  have 
excited  in  him  only  aversion  and  distrust.  It  was  absurd  to 
imagine  that  a  man  really  heartbroken  by  remorse  and  shame 
for  one  act  of  perfidy  would  determine  to  lighten  his  con- 
science by  committing  a  second  act  of  perfidy  as  odious  and 
as  disgraceful  as  the  first.  The  promised  atonement  was  so 
wicked  and  base  that  it  never  could  be  made  by  any  man 
sincerely  desirous  to  atone  for  past  wickedness  and  baseness. 
The  tnith  was  that,  when  Marlborough  told  the  Jacobites 
that  his  sense  of  guilt  prevented  him  from  swallowing  hiis 
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food  bj  day  and  taking  his  rest  at  night,  he  was  laughing  at  CHAP, 
them.  The  loss  of  half  a  guinea  would  have  done  more  to  ^^^^ 
spoil  his  appetite  and  to  disturb  his  slumbers  than  all  the 
terrors  of  an  evil  conscience.  What  his  offers  really  proved 
was  that  his  former  orime  had  sprung,  not  from  an  ill  regu- 
lated zeal  for  the  interests  of  his  country  and  his  rel^on, 
but  from  a  deep  and  incurable  moral  disease  which  had  in- 
fected the  whole  man.  James,  however,  partly  £rom  dulness 
and  partly  from  selfishness,  could  never  see  any  immorality 
in  any  action  by  which  he  was  benefited.  To  conspire 
against  him,  to  betray  him,  to  violate  an  oath  of  allegiance 
sworn  to  him,  were  crimes  for  which  no  punishment  here  or 
hereafter  could  be  too  severe.  But  to  be  ungrateful  to  his 
enemies,  to  break  faith  with  his  enemies,  was  not  only  inno- 
cent but  laudable.  The  desertion  at  Salisbiuy  had  been  the 
worst  of  crimes :  for  it  had  ruined  him.  A  similar  desertion 
in  Flanders  would  be  an  honourable  exploit :  for  it  might 
restore  him.- 

The  penitent  was  informed  by  his  Jacobite  friends  that  he 
was  forgiven.  The  news  was  most  welcome ;  but  something 
more  was  necessary  to  restore  his  lost  peace  of  mind.  Might 
he  hope  to  have,  in  the  royal  handwriting,  two  lines  con- 
taining a  promise  of  pardon  ?  It  was  not,  of  course,  for  his 
own  sake  that  he  asked  this.  But  he  was  confident  that, 
with  such  a  document  in  his  hands,  he  could  bring  back  to 
the  right  path  some  persons  of  great  note  who  adhered  to  the 
usurper,  only  because  they  imagined  that  they  had  no  mercy 
to  expect  from  the  legitimate  King.  They  would  return  to 
their  duty  as  soon  as  they  saw  that  even  the  worst  of  all 
criminals  had,  on  his  repentance,  been  generously  forgiven. 
The  promise  was  written,  sent,  and  carefully  treasured  up. 
Marlborough  liad  now  attained  one  object,  an  object  whidi 
was  conmion  to  him  with  Bussell  and  Grodolphin.  But  he 
had  other  objects  which  neither  Bussell  nor  Grodolphin  had 
ever  contemplated.  There  is,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  strong 
reason  to  believe  that  this  wise,  brave,  wicked  man,  was 
meditating  a  plan  worthy  of  his  fertile  intellect  and  daring 
spirit,  and  not  less  worthy  of  his  deeply  corrupted  heart,  a 
plan  which,  if  it  had  not  been  frustrated  by  strange  means, 
would  have  ruined  William  without  benefiting  James,  and 
would  have  made  the  successful  traitor  master  of  England 
and  arbiter  of  Europe. 

Thus  things  stood,  when,  in  May  1690,  William,  after  a 
abort  and  busy  sojourn  in  England,  set  out  again  for  ilie 
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CTAP.     Continent^  where  the  reg^nlar  campaign  was  about  to  open. 
^^^^     He  took  with  him  Marlborough,  whose  abilities  he  jiutlj 


^niliam  appreciated,  and  of  whose  recent  negotiations  with  Saint 
to^'  Germains  he  had  not  the  faintest  suspicion.  At  the  Hague 
CaDtinent.  several  important  military  and  political  consultations  were 
held ;  and,  on  every  occasion,  the  superiority  of  the  accom- 
plished Englishman  was  felt  by  the  most  distingnished 
soldiers  and  statesmen  of  the  United  Provinces.  Heinsins, 
long  after,  used  to  relate  a  conversation  which  took  place  at 
this  time  between  William  and  the  Prince  of  Yandemont, 
one  of  the  ablest  commanders  in  the  Dutch  service.  Yaude- 
mont  spoke  well  of  several  English  officers,  and  among  them 
of  Tahnash  and  Mackay,  but  pronounced  Marlborough 
superior  beyond  comparison  to  the  rest.  ^^He  has  eveiy 
quality  of  a  general.  His  very  look  shows  it.  He  cannot 
fail  to  achieve  something  great."  ^^  I  really  believe,  cousin,'' 
answered  the  King,  ^^  that  my  Lord  will  make  good  every- 
thing that  you  have  said  of  hhn" 

There  was  still  a  short  interval  before  the  commencement 
of  military  operations.  William  passed  that  interval  in  his 
beloved  park  at  Loo.  Marlborough  spent  two  or  three  days 
there,  and  ¥ras  then^  despatched  to  Flanders,  with  orders  to 
collect  all  the  English  forces,  to  form  a  camp  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Brussels,  and  to  have  everything  in  readiness 
for  the  King's  arrival. 

And  now  Marlborough  had  an  opportunity  of  proving  the 
sincerity  of  those  professions  by  which  he  had  obtained  fix)m 
a  heart,  well  described  by  himself  as  harder  than  a  marble 
chimneypiece,  the  pardon  of  an  offence  such  as  might  have 
moved  even  a  gentle  nature  to  deadly  resentment.  He  re- 
ceived firom  Saint  Germains  a  message  claiming  the  instant 
performance  of  his  promise  to  desert  at  the  head  of  his 
troops.  He  was  told  that  this  was  the  greatest  service  which 
he  could  render  to  the  Crown.  His  word  was  pledged ;  and 
the  gracious  master  who  had  forgiven  all  past  errors  confi- 
dently expected  that  it  would  be  redeemed.  The  hypocrite 
evaded  the  demand  with  characteristic  dexterity.  In  the 
most  respectful  and  affectionate  language  he  excused  himself 
for  not  immediately  obeying  the  royal  commands.  The  pro- 
mise which  he  was  required  to  ftilfil  had  not  been  quite  cor- 
rectly understood.  There  had  been  some  misapprehension 
on  the  part  of  the  messengers.  To  carry  over  a  regiment  or 
two  would  do  more  harm  than  good.  To  carry  over  a  whole 
army  was  a  business  which  would  require  much  time  and 
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management.^     While  James  was  miirmuring  over  these     cHAP. 
apologies,  and  wishing  that  he  had  not  been  qnite  so  placable,      XVIL 
William  arrived  at  the  head  qnarters  of  tlie  allied  forces, 
and  took  the  chief  command. 

The  military  operations  in  Flanders  recommenced  early  in  The  cam- 
Jnne  and  terminated  at  the  close  of  September.  No  impor-  paign  of 
tant  action  took  place.  The  two  armies  marched  and  conn*  Flaodm 
termarched,  drew  near  and  receded.  During  some  time  they 
confronted  each  other  with  less  than  a  league  between  them. 
But  neither  William  nor  Luxemburg  would  fight  except  at 
an  advantage;  and  neither  gave  the  other  any  advantage. 
Languid  as  the  campaign  was^  it  is  on  one  account  remark- 
able. During  more  than  a  century  our  country  had  sent  no 
great  force  to  make  war  by  land  out  of  the  British  isles.  Our 
aristocracy  had  therefore  long  ceased  to  be  a  military  class. 
The  nobles  of  France,  of  Germany,  of  Holland,  were  generally 
soldiers.  It  would  probably  have  been  difficult  to  find  in  the 
brilliant  circle  which  surrounded  Lewis  at  Yersailles  a  single 
Marquess  or  Yiscount  of  forty  who  had  not  been  at  some 
battle  or  siege.  But  the  immense  majority  of  our  peers, 
baronets,  and  opulent  esquires  had  never  served  except  in  the 
trainbands,  and  had  never  borne  a  part  in  any  military  ex- 
ploit more  serious  than  that  of  putting  down  a  riot  or  of 
keeping  a  street  clear  for  a  procession.  The  generation  which 
had  fought  at  Edgehill  and  Lansdowne  had  nearly  passed 
away.  The  wars  of  Charles  the  Second  had  been  ahnost 
entirely  maritime.  During  his  reign  therefore  the  sea  ser- 
vice had  been  decidedly  more  the  mode  than  the  land  service; 
and,  repeatedly,  when  our  fleets  sailed  to  encounter  the 
Dotch,  such  multitudes  of  men  of  fashion  had  gone  on  board 
that  the  parks  and  the  theatres  had  been  left  desolate.  Li 
1691  at  length,  for  the  first  time  since  Henry  the  Eighth 
laid  siege  to  Boulogne,  an  English  army  appeared  on  the 
Continent  under  the  command  of  an  English  Eong.  A  camp, 
which  was  also  a  court,  was  irresistibly  attractive  to  many 
young  patricians  full  of  natural  intrepidity,  and  ambitious  of 
the  fiftvour  which  men  of  distinguished  bravery  have  always 
found  in  the  eyes  of  women.  To  volunteer  for  Flanders  be- 
came the  rage  among  the  fine  gentlemen  who  combed  their 
flowing  wigs  and  exchanged  their  richly  perfumed  snu£G3  at 
the  Saint  James's  Coffeehouse.  William's  headquarters  were 
by  a  crowd  of  splendid  equipages  and  by  a  rapid 
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CHAP,  succession  of  snmptaons  banquets.  For  among  the  highborn 
XVIL  g^^  highspirited  youths  who  repaired  to  his  standard  wepre 
some  who,  though  quite  willing  to  fiEkce  a  battery,  were  not  at 
all  disposed  to  deny  themselves  the  luxuries  with  which  they 
had  been  surrounded  in  Soho  Square.  In  a  few  months 
Shadwell  brought  these  yaliant  fops  and  epicures  on  the 
stage.  The  town  was  made  merry  with  the  character  of  a 
courageous  but  prodigal  and  effeminate  coxcomb,  who  is 
impatient  to  cross  swords  with  the  best  men  in  the  French 
household  troops,  but  who  is  much  dejected  by  learning  that 
he  may  find  it  difficult  to  have  his  Champagne  iced  daily 
during  the  summer.  He  carries  with  him  cooks,  confec- 
tioners, and  laundresses,  a  waggonload  of  plate,  a  wardrobe 
of  laced  and  embroidered  suits,  and  much  rich  tent  furniture, 
of  which  the  patterns  have  been  chosen  by  a  committee  of 
fine  ladies.* 

While  the  hostile  armies  watched  each  other  in  Flanders, 
hostilities  were  carried  on  with  somewhat  more  visrour  in 
other  parts  of  Europe.  The  French  gained  some  advantages 
in  Catalonia  and  in  Piedmont.  Their  Turkish  allies,  who  in 
the  east  menaced  the  dominions  of  the  Emperor,  were  de- 
feated by  Lewis  of  Baden  in  a  great  battle.  But  nowhere 
were  the  events  of  the  summer  so  important  as  in  Ireland. 
The  war  in  From  October  1690  till  May  1691,  no  military  operation 
on  a  large  scale  was  attempted  in  that  kingdom.  The  area  of 
the  island  was,  during  the  winter  and  spring,  not  unequally 
divided  between  the  contending  races.  The  whole  of  Ulster, 
the  greater  part  of  Leinster,  and  about  one  third  of  Mun- 
ster  had  submitted  to  the  English.  The  whole  of  Connaught, 
the  greater  part  of  Munster,  and  two  or  three  counties  of 
Leinster  were  held  by  the  Irish.  The  tortuous  boimdary 
formed  by  William's  garrisons  ran  in  a  north  eastern  direc- 
tion fix)m  the  bay  of  Castlehaven  to  Mallow,  and  then, 
inclining  still  further  eastward,  proceeded  to  Cashel.  From 
Cashel  the  line  went  to  Mullingar,  from  Mullingar  to  Long- 
ford, and  from  Longford  to  Cavan,  skirted  Lough  Erne  on 
the  west,  and  met  the  ocean  again  at  BaUyshannon.f 
State  of  the  On  the  English  side  of  this  pale  there  was  a  rude  and  im- 
Mrt  ot-^  perfect  order.  Two  Lords  Justices,  Coningsby  and  Porter, 
Ireland.       assisted  by  a  Privy  Council,  represented  King  William  at 

*  The  description  of  this  jonng  hero  stont;  a  most  loxnrions  effeminat«  To- 
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Dublin  Ca&rtie.  Judges,  Sheri£b,  and  Justices  of  the  Peace  CHAP, 
had  been  appointed ;  and  assizes  were,  after  a  long  internal,  - 
held  in  several  countj  tofwns.  The  colonists  had  meanwhile 
been  formed  into  a  strong  militia,  under  the  command  of 
officers  who  had  commissions  from  the  Orown..  The  train- 
bands of  the  capital  consisted  of  two  thousand  five  hundred 
foot,  two  troops  of  horse,  and  two  troops  of  dragoons,  all 
Protestants,  and  all  well  atrmed  and  clad.^  On  the  fourth  of 
November,  the  anniversary  of  William's  birth,  and  on  the 
fifth,  the  anniversary  of  his  landing  at  Toxbay,  the  whole  of 
this  force  appeared  in  all  the  pomp  of  war.  The  vanquished 
and  disarmed  natives  assisted,  with  suppressed  grief  and 
anger,  at  the  triumph  of  the  caste  which  they  had,  five 
months  before,  oppressed  and  plundered  with  impunity. 
The  Lords  Justices  went  in  state  to  Saint  Patrick's  Cathe- 
dral: bells  were  rung:  bonfires  were  lighted:  hogsheads  of 
ale  and  claret  were  set  abroach  in  the  streets :  fireworks  were 
exhibited  on  College  Green :  a  great  company  of  nobles  and 
public  functionaries  feasted  at  the  Castle ;  and,  as  the  second 
course  came  up,  the  trumpets  sounded,  and  Ulster  T^ing  at 
Arms  proclaimed,  in  Latin,  French,  and  English,  William 
and  Abry,  by  the  grace  of  God,  King  and  Queen  of  Great 
Britain,  Prance,  and  Ireland.t 

Within  the  territory  where  the  Saxon  race  was  dominant 
trade  and  industr}"  had  already  begun  to  revive.  The  brazen 
counters  which  bore  the  image  and  superscription  of  James 
gave  place  to  silver.  The  fugitives  who  had  taken  refuge  in 
England  came  back  in  multitudes;  and,  by  their  intelli- 
gence, diligence,  and  thrift,  the  devastation  caused  by  two 
years  of  confusion  and  robbery  was  soon  in  part  repaired. 
Merchantmen  heavily  laden  were  constantly  passing  and  re- 
psissing  Saint  George's  Channel.  The  receipts  of  the  custom 
houses  on  the  eastern  coast,  trom  Cork  to  Londonderry, 
amounted  in  six  months  to  sixty-seven  thousand  five  hundred 
pounds,  a  sum  such  as  would  have  been  thought  extraordinary 
even  in  the  most  prosperous  times.]: 

The  Lrish  who  remained  within  the  English  pale  were,  one 
and  aD,  hostile  to  the  English  domination.  They  were 
therefore  subjected  to  a    rigorous  system  of   police,  the 

*  Storj^f  Continnation.  nue  fxx>m  the  Customs  had  been  unnsnally 
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CHAP,  natural  though  lamentable  effect  of  extreme  danger  and  ex- 
-  ,  ,  ^  treme  provocation.  A  Papist  was  not  permitted  to  have  a 
sword  or  agon.  He  was  not  permitted  to  go  more  than  three 
miles  out  of  his  parish  except  to  the  market  town  on  the 
market  day.  Lest  he  should  give  information  or  assist- 
ance  to  his  brethren  who  occupied  the  western  half  of 
the  island,  he  was  forbidden  to  live  within  ten  miles  of  the 
frontier.  Lest  he  should  turn  his  house  into  a  place  of 
resort  for  malecontents,  he  was  forbidden  to  sell  liquor  by 
retaiL  One  proclamation  announced  that,  if  the  property  of 
any  Protestant  should  be  injured  by  marauders,  his  loss 
should  be  made  good  at  the  expense  of  his  Popish  neigh- 
bours. Another  gave  notice  that,  if  any  Papist  who  had 
not  been  at  least  three  months  domiciled  in  Dublin  should 
be  found  there,  he  should  be  treated  as  a  spy.  Not  more 
than  five  Papists  were  to  assemble  in  the  capital  or  its  neigh- 
bourhood on  any  pretext.  Without  a  protection  from  the 
government  no  member  of  the  Church  of  Bome  was  safe; 
and  the  government  would  not  grant  a  protection  to  any 
member  of  the  Church  of  Bome  who  had  a  son  in  the  Irish 
army.* 

Li  spite  of  all  precautions  and  severities,  however,  the 
Celt  found  many  opportunities  of  taking  a  sly  revenge. 
Houses  and  bams  were  frequently  burned:  soldiers  were 
frequently  murdered ;  and  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  obtain 
evidence  against  the  malefactors,  who  had  with  them  the 
s}anpathies  of  the  whole  population.  On  such  occasions  the 
government  sometimes  ventured  on  acts  which  seemed  better 
suited  to  a  Turkish  than  to  an  English  administration.  One 
of  these  acts  became  a  fisivourite  theme  of  Jacobite  pam- 
phleteers, and  was  the  subject  of  a  serious  parliamentary  en- 
quiry at  Westminster.  Six  musketeers  were  foimd  butchered 
only  a  few  miles  from  Dublin.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
village  where  the  crime  had  been  committed,  men,  women, 
and  children,  were  driven  like  sheep  into  the  Castle,  where 
the  Privy  Council  was  sitting,  lie  heart  of  one  of  the 
assassins,  named  Gafeey,  failed  him.  He  consented  to  be  a 
witness,  was  examined  by  the  Board,  acknowledged  his  guilt, 
and  named  some  of  his  accomplices.  He  was  then  removed 
in  custody :  but  a  priest  obtained  access  to  him  during  a  few 
minutes.  What  passed  during  those  few  minutes  appeared 
when  he  was  a  second  time  brought  before  the  Council.     He 

*  Stoi7*8  Historj  and  Contixmation ;  London  Gazettes  of  September  29. 1690» 
aad  Jan.  8.  and  Mar.  12. 169}. 
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had  the  effrontery  to  deny  that  he  had  owned  anything  or  CTAP. 
accused  anybody.  His  hearers,  several  of  whom  had  taken  ^J^^  ^ 
down  his  confession  in  writing,  were  enraged  at  his  impu- 
dence. The  Lords  Justices  broke  out ;  "  You  are  a  rogue : 
you  are  a  villain :  you  shall  be  hanged :  where  is  the  Provost 
Marshal  9  "  The  Provost  Marshal  came.  ^^  Take  that  man/' 
said  Coningsby,  pointing  to  Gafiiey ;  ^^  take  that  man,  and 
hang  him."  There  was  no  gallows  ready :  but  the  carriage 
of  a  gun  served  the  purpose ;  and  the  prisoner  was  instantly 
tied  up,  without  a  trial,  without  even  a  written  order  for  the 
execution ;  and  this  though  the  courts  of  law  were  sitting  at 
the  distance  of  only  a  few  hundred  yards.  The  English  House 
of  Commons,  some  years  later,  after  a  long  discussion, 
resolved,  without  a  division,  that  the  order  for  the  execution 
of  Gafiiey  was  arbitrary  and  illegal,  but  that  Coningsby's 
fS&ult  was  so  much  extenuated  by  the  circumstances  in  which 
he  was  placed  that  it  was  not  a  proper  subject  for  impeach- 
ment.''^ 

It  was  not  only  by  the  implacable  hostility  of  the  Irish 
that  the  Saxon  of  the  pale  was  at  this  time  harassed.  His 
allies  caused  him  almost  as  much  annoyance  as  his  helots. 
The  help  of  troops  fix)m  abroad  was  indeed  necessary  to  him : 
but  it  was  dearly  bought.  Even  William,  in  whom  the  whole 
civil  and  military  authority  was  concentrated,  had  found  it 
difficult  to  maintain  discipline  in  an  army  collected  from 
many  lands,  and  composed  in  great  part  of  mercenaries 
accustomed  to  live  at  firee  quarter.  The  powers  which  had 
been  united  in  him  were  now  divided  and  subdivided.  The 
two  Lords  Justices  considered  the  civil  administration  as 
their  province,  and  left  the  army  to  the  management  of 
GinkeU,  who  was  Greneral  in  Chief.  Ginkell  kept  excellent 
order  among  the  auxiliaries  fix>m  Holland,  who  were  under 
his  more  immediate  command.  But  his  authority  over  the 
IJJTiglifth  and  the  Danes  was  less  entire ;  and  unfortunately 
their  pay  was,  during  part  of  the  winter,  in  arrear.  They 
indemnified  themselves  by  excesses  and  exactions  for  the 
want  of  that  which  was  their  due ;  and  it  was  hardly  possible 

*  Sm  the  Lords'  Journals  of  March  2.  lienus  KediTivns.    The  narratiTe  which 
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CHAP,  to  pmiish  men  with  Beretitj  for  not  choosing  to  starte 
^^^  -  with  aims  in  their  hands.  At  length  in  the  spring  large 
sappUes  of  money  and  stores  axrived:  axrea«  were  paid  up: 
rations  were  plentifdl;  and  a  more  rigid  discipline  was  en- 
forced. But  too  many  traces  of  the  bad  habits  which  the 
soldiers  had  contracted  were  discernible  till  the  close  of  the 
war.* 
State  of  Iji  that  part  of  Ireland,  meanwhile,  which  still  acknow- 

Irelimd  ^  ledgcd  James  as  King,  there  could  hardly  be  said  to  be  any 
which  was  law,  any  property,  or  any  government.  The  Boman  Catholics 
jl^^  of  Ulster  and  Leinster  had  fled  westward  by  tens  of  thou- 
sands, driving  before  them  a  large  part  of  the  cattle  which 
had  escaped  the  havoc  of  two  terrible  years.  The  influx  of 
food  into  the  Celtic  region,  however,  was  far  from  keeping 
pace  with  the  influx  of  consumers.  The  necessaries  of  life 
were  scarce.  Conveniences  to  which  every  plain  farmer  and 
burgess  in  England  was  accustomed  could  hardly  be  procured 
by  nobles  and  generals.  No  coin  was  to  be  seen  except 
lumps  of  base  metal  which  were  called  crowns  and  shillings. 
Nominal  prices  were  enormously  high.  A  quart  of  ale  cost 
two  and  sixpence,  a  quart  of  brandy  three  poimds.  The  only 
towns  of  any  note  on  the  western  coast  were  Limerick  and 
Galway ;  and  the  oppression  which  the  shopkeepers  of  those 
towns  underwent  was  such  that  many  of  them  stole  away 
with  the  remains  of  their  stocks  to  the  English  territory, 
where  a  Papist,  though  he  had  to  endure  much  restraint  and 
much  humiliation,  was  allowed  to  put  his  own  price  on  his 
goods,  and  received  that  price  in  silver.  Those  traders  who 
remained  within  the  unhappy  region  were  ruined.  Every 
warehouse  that  contained  any  valuable  property  was  broken 
open  by  ruffians  who  pretended  that  they  were  commissioned 
to  procure  stores  for  the  public  service ;  and  the  owner  re- 
ceived in  return  for  bales  of  cloth  and  hogsheads  of  sugar 
some  fragments  of  old  kettles  and  saucepans  which  would 
not  in  London  or  Paris  have  been  taken  by  a  beggar.  As 
soon  as  a  merchant  ship  arrived  in  the  bay  of  (Jalway  or  in 
the  Shannon,  she  was  boarded  by  these  robbers.  The  cargo 
was  carried  away ;  and  the  proprietor  was  forced  to  content 
himself  with  such  a  quantity  of  cowhides,  of  wool,  and  of 
tallow  as  the  gang  which  had  plxmdered  him  chose  to  give 
him.  The  consequence  was,  that,  while  foreign  commodities 
wei'e  pouring  fast  into  the  harbours  of  Londonderry  Carrick- 

*  Burnet,  ii.  66. ;  Leslie's  answer  to  King. 
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fergus,  Dublin,  Waterford,  and  Cork,  eyerj  mariner  avoided    CHAP. 
Limerick  and  Galway  as  nests  of  pirates.''^  \^'  ^ 

The  distinction  between  the  Irish  foot  soldier  and  the  Irish 
Bapparee  had  never  been  very  strongly  marked.  It  now  dis- 
appeared. Great  part  of  the  army  was  tamed  loose  to  live 
by  marauding.  An  incessant  predatory  war  raged  along  the 
line  which  separated  the  domain  of  William  from  that  of 
James.  Every  day  companies  of  freebooters,  sometimes 
wrapped  in  twisted  straw  which  served  the  purpose  of  armour, 
stole  into  the  English  territory,  burned,  sacked,  pillaged,  and 
hastened  back  to  their  own  ground.  To  guard  against  tihese 
incursions  was  not  easy,  for  the  peasantry  of  the  plundered 
country  had  a  strong  fellow  feeling  with  the  plunderers.  .To 
empty  the  granary,  to  set  fire  to  the  dwelling,  to  drive  away 
the  cows,  of  a  heretic  was  regarded  by  every  squalid  in- 
habitant of  a  mud  cabin  as  a  good  work.  A  troop  engaged 
in  such  a  work  might  confidently  expect  to  fall  in,  notwith- 
standing all  the  proclamations  of  the  Lords  Justices,  with 
some  friend  who  would  indicate  the  richest  booty,  the 
shortest  road,  and  the  safest  hidingplace.  The  English 
complained  that  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  catch  a  Bapparee. 
Sometimes,  when  he  saw  danger  approaching,  he  lay  down  in 
the  long  grass  of  the  bog,  and  then  it  was  as  difficult  to  find 
him  as  to  find  a  hare  sitting.  Sometimes  he  sprang  into  a 
stream,  and  lay  there,  like  an  otter,  with  only  his  mouth  and 
nostrils  above  tiie  water.  Nay,  a  whole  gang  of  banditti  would, 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  transform  itself  into  a  crowd  of 
harmless  labourers.  Every  man  took  his  gun  to  pieces,  hid 
the  lock  in  his  clothes,  stuck  a  cork  in  the  muzzle,  stopped 
the  touch  hole  with  a  quill,  and  threw  the  weapon  into  the 
next  pond.  Nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  a  train  of  poor 
rustics,  who  had  not  so  much  as  a  cudgel  among  them,  and 
whose  humble  look  and  crouching  walk  seemed  to  show  that 
their  spirit  was  thoroughly  broken  to  slavery.  When  the 
peril  was  over,  when  the  signal  was  given,  every  man  fiew  to 
the  place  where  he  had  hid  his  arms,  and  soon  the  robbers 
were  in  full  march  towards  some  Protestant  mansion.  One 
band  penetrated  to  Clonmel,  another  to  the  vicinity  of  Mary- 
borough :  a  third  made  its  den  in  a  woody  islet  of  finn 
ground,  surrounded  by  the  vast  bog  of  Allen,  harried  the 

*  Hacarie  Exddimn ;    Fameron   to  able  witnesses.    They  were  both  at  this 
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<^^AP.  county  of  WicUow,  and  alarmed  even  the  suburbs  of  DabUiL 
>.  ,  -.  Such  expeditions  indeed  were  not  always  successfiiL  Some- 
times the  plxmderers  fell  in  with  parties  of  TniHtia,  or  wifli 
detachments  from  the  English  garrisons,  in  situations  m 
which  disguise,  flight,  and  resistance  were  alike  impossible. 
When  this  happened,  every  kerne  who  was  taken  was  hanged, 
without  any  ceremony,  on  the  nearest  tree.* 
^J^"***"  At  the  headquarters  of  the  Irish  army  there  was,  during 

among  the  the  winter,  no  authority  capable  of  exacting  obedience  even 
Iriflh  at  within  a  circle  of  a  mile.  Tyrconnel  was  absent  at  the  Court 
of  France.  He  had  left  tiie  supreme  government  in  the 
hands  of  a  Council  of  Eegency  composed  of  twelve  persons. 
The  nominal  command  of  the  army  he  had  confided  to  Ber- 
wick ;  but  Berwick,  though,  as  was  afterwards  proved,  a  man 
of  no  common  courage  and  capacity,  was  young  and  inex- 
perienced. His  powers  were  unsuspected  by  the  world  and 
by  himself  f:  and  he  submitted  without  reluc1»Jice  to  the  tute- 
lage of  a  Council  of  War  nominated  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 
Neither  the  Council  of  Eegency  nor  the  Council  of  War  was 
popular  at  Limerick.  The  Lish  complained  that  men  who 
were  not  Irish  had  been  entrusted  with  a  large  share  in  the 
administration.  The  cry  was  loudest  against  an  officer  named 
Thomas  Maxwell.  For  it  was  certain  that  he  was  a  Scotch- 
man: it  was  doubtful  whether  he  was  a  Soman  Catholic; 
and  he  had  not  concealed  the  dislike  which  he  felt  for  that 
Celtic  Parliament  which  had  repealed  the  Act  of  Settlement 
and  passed  the  Act  of  Attainder.^  The  discontent,  fomented 
by  the  arts  of  intriguers,  among  whom  the  cunning  and  un- 
principled Henry  Luttrell  seems  to  have  been  the  most  active, 
soon  broke  forth  into  open  rebellion.  A  great  meeting  was 
held.  Many  officers  of  the  army,  some  peers,  some  lawyers 
of  high  note,  and  some  prelates  of  the  Boman  Catholic 
Church  were  present.  It  was  resolved  that  the  government 
set  up  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  was  unknown  to  the  consti- 
tution. Ireland,  it  was  said,  could  be  legally  governed,  in 
the  absence  of  the  King,  only  by  a  Lord  Lieutenant,  by  a 
Lord  Deputy,  or  by  Lords  Justices.  The  King  was  absent. 
The   Lord  Lieutenant  was  absent.      There  was  no  Lord 

*  Story*!  Impartial  History  and  Con-  "  Je  ne  puis  m*empeacher  de  roos  din 

tinnation,  and  the  London  Gazettes  of  qn  il  est  brave  de  sa  persone,  a  oe  qoe 

December,    Jannaiy,     Febmarr,     and  Ton  dit,  mais  que  c  est  nn  aossy  mediant 

Blarch  169j.  officier  qu*il  y  en  ajt,  et  qn  il  n'a  pas  le 

t  It  is  remarkable  that  ATaoz,  thoogh  sons  common.* 

a  rery  shrewd  judge  of  men,  greatly  on-  X  I.<eslie*s  answer  to  King ;  Mi 

derrated  Berwick.    In  a  letter  to  Lou-  Ezcidium. 
ToiMdMted  Oct  ^|.  1689,  Ateux  says: 
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Deputy.  There  were  no  Lords  Justices.  The  edict  by  which  CTAP. 
Tyrconnel  had  delegated  his  authority  to  a  junto  composed  > 
of  his  creatures  was  a  mere  nullity.  The  nation  was  there- 
fore left  without  any  legitimate  chief,  and  might,  without 
violating  the  allegiance  due  to  the  Crown,  make  temporary 
provision  for  its  own  safety.  A  deputation  was  sent  to  in- 
form Berwick  that  he  had  assumed  a  power  to  which  he  had 
no  right,  but  that  nevertheless  the  army  and  people  of 
Ireland  would  willingly  acknowledge  him  as  their  head  if  he 
would  consent  to  govern  by  the  advice  of  a  council  truly 
Irish.  Berwick  indignantly  expressed  his  wonder  that  mili- 
tary men  should  presume  to  meet  and  deliberate  without  the 
permission  of  their  general.  The  deputies  answered  that 
there  was  no  general,  and  that,  if  His  Grace  did  not  choose 
to  undertake  the  administration  on  the  terms  proposed, 
another  leader  would  easily  be  found.  Berwick  very  reluc- 
tantly yielded,  and  continued  to  be  a  puppet  in  a  new  set  of 
handjs.''^ 

Those  who  had  effected  this  revolution  thought  it  prudent 
to  send  a  deputation  to  France  for  the  purpose  of  vindicating 
their  proceedings.  Of  this  deputation  the  Boman  Catholic 
Bishop  of  Cork  and  the  two  Luttrells  were  members.  In  the 
ship  which  conveyed  them  from  Limerick  to  Brest  they  found 
a  fellow  passenger  whose  presence  was  by  no  means  agree- 
able to  them,  their  enemy,  Maxwell.  They  suspected,  and 
not  without  reason,  that  he  was  going,  like  them,  to  Saint 
Qermains,  but  on  a  very  different  errand.  The  truth  was 
that  Berwick  had  sent  Maxwell  to  watch  their  motions 
and  to  traverse  their  designs.  Henry  Luttrell,  the  least 
scrupulous  of  men,  proposed  to  settle  the  matter  at  once  by 
tossing  the  Scotchman  into  the  sea.  But  the  Bishop,  who 
was  a  man  of  conscience,  and  Simon  Luttrell,  who  was  a  man 
of  honour,  objected  to  this  expedient.t 

Meanwhile  at  Limerick  the  supreme  power  was  in  abey- 
ance. Berwick,  finding  that  he  had  no  real  authorily, 
altogether  neglected  business,  and  gave  himself  up  to  such 
pleasures  as  that  dreary  place  of  banishment  afforded.  There 
was  among  the  Irish  chiefs  no  man  of  sufficient  weight  and 
ability  to  control  the  rest.  Sarsfield  for  a  time  took  the  lead. 
But  Sarsfield,  though  eminently  brave  and  active  in  the  field, 
was  little  skilled  in  the  administration  of  war,  and  still  less 
skilled  in  civil  business.     Those  who  were  most  desirous  to 

*  MaearuB  Ezeidiiim. 
t  Haeuifi  Eieidiiim ;  Ltf«  of  JamM»  ii  422. ;  Memoin  of  BorwidL 
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CTAP.  snpport  his  authority  were  forced  to  own  that  his  nature  was 
Avii.  ^^^^  unsuspicious  and  indulgent  for  a  post  in  which  it  was 
hardly  possible  to  be  too  distrustful  or  too  severe.  He 
believed  whatever  was  told  hinu  He  signed  whatever  was 
set  before  him.  The  commissazies,  encouraged  by  his  lenity, 
robbed  and  embezzled  more  shamelessly  than  ever.  They 
sallied  forth  daily,  guarded  by  pikes  and  firelocks,  to  seize, 
nominally  for  the  public  service,  but  really  for  themselves, 
wool,  linen,  leather,  tallow,  domestic  utensils,  instruments  of 
husbandry,  searched  every  pantry,  every  wardrobe,  every 
cellar,  and  even  laid  sacrilegious  hands  on  the  property  of 
priests  and  prelates.^ 
Betnm  of  Early  in  the  spring  the  government,  if  it  is  to  be  so  called, 
2^5^Md.  ^^  which  Berwick  was  the  ostensible  head,  was  dissolved  by 
the  return  of  Tyrconnel.  The  Luttrells  had,  in  the  name  of 
their  countrymen,  implored  James  not  to  subject  so  loyal  a 
people  to  so  odious  and  incapable  a  viceroy.  Tyrconnel,  they 
said,  was  old:  he  was  infirm:  he  needed  much  sleep:  he 
knew  nothiug  of  war :  he  was  dilatory :  he  was  partial :  he 
was  rapacious:  he  was  distrusted  and  hated  by  the  whole 
nation.  The  Irish,  deserted  by  him,  had  made  a  gallant  stand, 
and  had  compelled  the  victorious  army  of  the  Prince  of  Orange 
to  retreat.  They  hoped  soon  to  take  the  field  again,  thirty 
thousand  strong;  and  they  adjured  their  King  to  send  them 
some  captain  worthy  to  command  such  a  force.  Tyrconnel  and 
Maxwell,  on  the  other  hand,  represented  the  delegates  as 
mutineers,  demagogues,  traitors,  and  pressed  James  to  send 
Henry  Luttrell  to  keep  Mountjoy  company  in  the  Bastille. 
James,  bewildered  by  these  criminations  and  recriminations, 
hesitated  long,  and  at  last,  with  characteiistic  wisdom,  re- 
lieved himself  fix)m  trouble  by  giving  all  the  quarrellers  fiiir 
words,  and  by  sending  them  all  back  to  have  their  fight  out  in 
Ireland.  Berwick  was  at  the  same  time  recalled  to  France.f 
Tyrconnel  was  received  at  Limerick,  even  by  his  enemies, 
with  decent  respect.  Much  as  they  hated  him,  they  could 
not  question  the  validity  of  his  commission;  and,  though  they 
still  maintained  that  they  had  been  perfectly  justified  in 
annulling,  during  his  absence,  the  unconstitutional  arrange- 
ments which  he  had  made,  they  acknowledged  that,  when  he 
was  present,  he  was  their  lawful  governor.  He  was  not 
altogether  unprovided  with  the  means  of  conciliating  them. 
He  brought  many  gracious  messages  and  promises,  a  patent 

*  Macarise  Ezcidium. 
t  life  of  Jamei,  ii.  422,  423. ;  M^moires  de  Berwick 
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of  peerage  for  Sarsfield,  some  money  which  was  not  of  brass,  CHAP: 
and  some  clothing,  which  was  even  more  acceptable  than  .  ^\^_  - 
money.  The  new  garments  were  not  indeed  very  fine.  But 
even  the  generals  had  long  been  out  at  elbows;  and  there 
were  few  of  the  common  men  whose  habiliments  wonld  have 
been  thought  sufficient  to  dress  a  scdi^crow  in  a  more  pros- 
perous country.  Now,  at  length,  for  the  first  time  in  many 
months,  every  private  soldier  could  boast  of  a  pair  of  breeches 
and  a  pair  of  brogues.  The  Lord  Lieutenant  had  also  been 
authorised  to  announce  that  he  should  sooti  be  followed  by 
several  ships,  laden  with  provisions  and  military  stores.  This 
announcement  was  most  welcome  to  the  troops,  who  had  long 
been  without  bread,  and  who  had  nothing  stronger  than 
water  to  drink.* 

Ihuing  some  weeks  the  supplies  were  impatiently  ex- 
pected. At  last,  Tyrconnel  was  forced  to  shut  himself  up : 
for,  whenever  he  appeared  in  public,  the  soldiers  ran  after 
him  clamouring  for  food.  Even  the  beef  and  mutton,  which, 
hsiS  raw,  half  burned,  without  vegetables,  without  salt,  had 
hitherto  supported  the  army,  had  become  scarce;  and  the 
common  men  were  on  rations  of  horseflesh  when  the  pro- 
mised sails  were  seen  in  the  mouth  of  the  Shannon.t 

A  distinguished  French  general,  named  Saint  Buth,  was  ArriTal  of 
on  board  with  his  staff.     He  brought  a  commission  which  ^^^^^^.^ 
appointed  him  commander  in  chief  of  the  Irish  army.     The  Limerick: 
commission  did  not  expressly  declare  that  he  was  to  be  in-  ^*'°^ 
dependent  of  the  viceregal  authority:  but  he  had  been  assured 
by  James  that  Tyrconnel  should  have  secret  instructions  not 
to  intermeddle  in  the  conduct  of  the  war.     Saint  Buth  was 
assisted  by  another  general  officer  named  D'Usson.     The 
French  ships  brought  some  arms,  some  ammunition,  and  a 
plentiful  supply  of  com  and  flour.     The  spirits  of  the  Lish 
rose ;  and  the  Te  Deum  was  chaunted  with  fervent  devotion 
in  the  cathedral  of  Limerick.]: 

l>^roonnel  had  made  no  preparations  for  the  approaching 
campaign.  But  Saint  Buth,  as  soon  as  he  had  landed,  exerted 
himself  strenuously  to  redeem  the  time  which  had  been  lost. 
He  was  a  man  of  courage,  activity,  and  resolution,  but  of  a 
harsh  and  imperious  nature.  Li  his  own  country  he  was 
celebrated  as  the  most  merciless  persecutor  that  had  ever  dra- 
gooned the  Huguenots  to  mass.     It  was  asserted  by  English 

•  Lifeof  Junes,  ii.  433.  451.;  Story's  Blind ;Fumeion to Louvois,  tE^  1691. 
ContinnftUon.  j  Jlacari*  Exddinm ;   Moires  de 

t  Life  of  Junes,  ii.  488. ;  Light  to  the    Berwick ;  Life  of  James,  ii.  461,  462. 
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CHAP.  Whigs  that  he  was  known  in  France  by  the  nickname  of  the 
.  '^^'  Hangman ;  that,  at  Bome,  the  very  cardinals  had  shown  their 
abhorrence  of  his  cruelty ;  and  that  even  Queen  Chiistinay 
who  had  little  right  to  be  squeamish  about  bloodshed,  had 
turned  away  from  him  with  loathing.  He  had  recently  held  a 
command  in  Savoy.  The  Irish  regiments  in  the  French  ser- 
vice had  formed  part  of  his  army,  and  had  behaved  extremely 
welL  It  was  therefore  supposed  that  he  had  a  peculiar  talent 
for  managing  Irish  troops.  But  there  was  a  wide  difference 
between  the  well  clad,  well  armed,  and  well  drilled  Irish,  with 
whom  he  was  familiar,  and  the  ragged  marauders  whom  he 
found  swarming  in  the  alleys  of  Limerick.  Accustomed  to  the 
splendour  and  to  the  discipline  of  French  camps  and  garrisons, 
he  was  disgusted  by  finding  that,  in  the  country  to  which  he 
had  been  sent,  a  regiment  of  infantry  meant  a  mob  of  people 
as  naked,  as  dirty,  and  as  disorderly  as  the  beggars,  whom  he 
had  been  accustomed  to  see  on  the  Continent  besieging  the 
door  of  a  monastery  or  pursuing  a  diligence  up  hill.  With  ill 
concealed  contempt,  however,  he  addressed  himself  vigorously 
to  the  task  of  disciplining  these  strange  soldiers,  and  was  day 
and  night  in  the  saddle,  galloping  from  post  to  post,  from 
Limerick  to  Athlone,  from  Athlone  to  the  northern  extremity 
of  Loughrea,  and  from  Loughrea  back  to  Limerick.^ 
The  Eng.  It  was  indeed  necessary  that  he  should  bestir  himself:  for, 
the  fiel^  ^  ^^^  ^7^  after  his  arrival,  he  learned  that,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Pale,  all  was  ready  for  action.  The  greater  part  of  the 
English  force  was  collected,  before  the  close  of  Mslj,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Mullingar.  Ginkell  commanded  in  chiefl 
He  had  under  him  the  two  best  officers,  after  Marlborough, 
of  whom  our  island  could  then  boast,  Talmash  and  Mackay. 
The  Marquess  of  Ruvigny,  the  hereditary  chief  of  the  refrigees, 
and  elder  brother  of  that  brave  Caillemot  who  had  fiEillen  at 
the  Boyne,  had  joined  the  army  with  the  rank  of  major  gen- 
eral. The  Lord  Justice  Coningsby,  though  not  by  profession 
a  soldier,  came  down  from  Dublin,  to  animate  the  zeal  of  the 
troops.  The  appearance  of  the  camp  showed  that  the  money 
voted  by  the  English  Parliament  had  not  been  spared.  The 
uniforms  were  new :  the  ranks  were  one  blaze  of  scarlet ;  and 
the  train  of  artillery  was  such  as  had  never  before  been 
seen  in  Ireland.t 

*  Macarise  Excidimn ;  Burnet,  ii.  78 ;  progress  of  Their  Majestiea*  forces  under 

Dangeau;    The  Mercurius  Beformatus,  the  oommand  of  General  Oinckle  this 

June  6.  1691.  ^  lummer  in  Ireland,  1691 ;  Story'a  Cqb- 

t  An  esact  journal  of  the  yictorious  tinuation;  Mackaj*8  Memoirs. 
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On  the  sixth  of  June  Ginkell  moved  his  head  qnarters  from     CHAP. 
Mullingax.    On  the  seventh  he  reached  Balljmore.    At  Bally- 


more,  on  a  peninsula  abnost  surrounded  by  something  between  ^  ^f 
a  swamp  and  a  lake,  stood  an  ancient  fortress,  which  had  J^^^ 
recently  been  fortified  under  Sarsfield's  direction,  and  which 
was  defended  by  above  a  thousand  men.  The  English  guns 
were  instantly  planted.  In  a  few  hours  the  besiegers  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  the  besieged  running  like  rabbits  from 
one  shelter  to  another.  The  governor,  who  had  at  first  held 
high  language,  begged  piteously  for  quarter,  and  obtained  it. 
The  whole  garrison  was  marched  off  to  Dublin.  Only  eight 
of  the  conquerors  had  fallen.* 

Ginkell  passed  some  days  in  reconstructing  the  defences  of 
Ballymore.  This  work  had  scarcely  been  performed  when  he 
was  joined  by  the  Danish  auxiliaries  under  the  command  of 
the  Duke  of  Wurtember g.  The  whole  army  then  moved  west- 
ward, and,  on  the  nineteenth  of  June,  appeared  before  the 
walls  of  Athlone.f 

Athlone  was  perhaps,  in  a  military  point  of  view,  the  most  Siege  and 
important  place  in  the  island.  Bosen,  who  understood  war  ^J^j^^ 
wdl,  had  always  maintained  that  it  was  there  that  the  L-ishry 
would,  with  most  advantage,  make  a  stand  against  the  Eng- 
lishry.J  The  town,  which  was  surrounded  by  ramparts  of 
earth,  lay  partly  in  Leinster  and  partly  in  Connaught.  The 
English  quarter,  which  was  in  Leinster,  had  once  consisted  of 
new  and  handsome  houses,  but  had  been  burnt  by  the  Irish 
some  months  before,  and  now  lay  in  heaps  of  ruin.  The 
Celtic  quarter,  which  was  in  Connaught,  was  old  and  meanly 
built.§  The  Shannon,  which  is  the  boundary  of  the  two 
provinces,  rushed  through  Athlone  in  a  deep  and  rapid 
stream,  and  turned  two  large  nulls  which  rose  on  the  arches 
of  a  stone  bridge.  Above  the  bridge,  on  the  Connaught 
side,  a  castle,  built,  it  was  said,  by  King  John,  towered  to  the 
height  of  seventy  feet,  and  extended  two  hundred  feet  along 

*  London  Gazette,  Jane  18.  22. 1691;  bus  ac  somptnoaioribiui  aedifidis  attolle- 

StorT'a  Ckmtiniiation ;  Life  of  James,  ii.  batur ;  antiqnias  et  ipsa  yetnstateincnl- 

463.   The  author  of  the  life  accuses  the  tins  anod  in  Paphiis  finibns  ezstmctom 

Oorernor  of  treachery  or  cowardice.  erat'*    The  English  version  is,  "The 

t  London  Oaaette,  Jnne  22.  26.,  July  town  on  Salami nia  side  was  better  built 

2.  1691;  Story's  Continuation;   Exact  than  that  in  Paphia."    Surely  there  is 

JonmaL  in  the  Latin  the  particularity  which  we 

1  Dfe  of  James,  iL  373.  376,  377.  might  expect  from  a  person  who  had 

I  Kaearitt  Excidiun.    I  may  observe  known  Athlone  before  the  war.    The 

that  this  if  one  of  the  many  passages  English  version  is  contemptibly  bad«    I 

which  laid  ma  to  belieye  the  Latin  text  neM  hardly  say  that  the  Pa^hian  side 

tobathaciiginaL    The  Latin  is,  "Oppi-  is  Connaught,  and  the  Salaminian  side 

dam  sd  Balraiinium  amnis  latns  recenti-  Leinster. 
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^^*    therirer.   Fi%or  sixty  yaids  below  the  bridge  was  a  naxrow 
J^^  ford  .♦ 

During  the  night  of  the  nineteenth  the  English  placed  their 
cannon.  On  the  morning  of  the  twentieth  the  firing  began. 
At  fire  in  the  afternoon  an  assanit  was  made.  A  brave  Fraich 
refngee  with  a  grenade  in  his  hand  was  the  first  to  climb  the 
breach,  and  fell,  cheering  his  countrymen  to  the  onset  with 
his  latest  breath.  Such  were  the  gallant  spirits  which  the 
bigotry  of  Lewis  had  sent  to  recruit,  in  the  time  of  his  utmost 
need,  the  armies  of  his  deadliest  enemies.  The  example  was 
not  lost.  The  grenades  fell  thick.  The  assailants  mounted 
by  hundreds.  The  Irish  gave  way  and  ran  towards  the  bridge, 
lliere  the  press  was  so  great  that  some  of  the  fugitiyes  were 
crushed  to  death  in  the  narrow  passage,  and  others  were 
forced  over  the  parapets  into  the  waters  which  roared  among 
the  mill  wheels  below.  In  a  few  hours  GinkeU  had  made 
himself  master  of  the  English  quarter  of  Athlone ;  and  this 
success  had  cost  him  only  twenty  men  killed  and  forty 
wounded.t 

But  his  work  was  only  b^im.  Between  him  and  the  Irish 
town  the  Shannon  ran  fiercely.  The  bridge  was  so  narrow 
that  a  few  resolute  men  might  keep  it  against  an  army.  The 
mills  which  stood  on  it  were  strongly  guarded ;  and  it  was 
commanded  by  the  guns  of  the  castle.  That  part  of  the  Con- 
naught  shore  where  the  river  was  fordable  was  defended  by 
wco'ks,  which  the  Lord^Lieutenant  had,  in  spite  of  the  mur- 
murs of  a  powerful  party,  forced  Saint  Buth  to  entrust  to  the 
care  of  MaxwelL  Maxwell  had  come  back  from  France  a 
more  unpopular  man  than  he  had  been  when  he  went  thither. 
It  was  rumoured  that  he  had,  at  Versailles,  spoken  opprobri- 
ously  of  the  Irish  nation ;  and  he  had,  on  this  account,  been, 
only  a  few  days  before,  publicly  aflBronted  by  Sarsfield.^     On 

*  I  have  coDsalted  sereral  contem-  English  version  of  this  curious  work  is 

porary  maps  of  Athlone.     One  will  be  only  a  bad  translation  from  the  Latin, 

found  in  Story's  Continuation.  The  English  merely  says :  •*  Lysander," 

t  Biary  of  the  siege  of  Athlone,  by  — Sarsfield, — **  accused  him,  afew  davs 

an  Engineer  of  the  Army,  a  Witness  of  before,  in  the  general's  presence,**  witlli- 

the    Action,   licensed    July   11.    1691 ;  out  intimating  what  the  accusation  was. 

Story's  Continuation ;  London  Gazette,  The  Latin  original  runs  thus :  **  Acriter 

July   2.    1691 ;    Fumcron   to    Lourois,  Lysander,  paucos  ante  dies,  oorara  prse^ 

"jIT?'  ^^^^'    '^^  account  of  this  at-  ^^^^  copiarum  illi  exprobrarenit  neado 

taci  in  the  Life  of  James,  ii.  453.,  is  an  <l^»d'  ?«.«*  »°  i'^  S^-riaca  in  Cj-priorum 

absurd  romance.     It  does  not  appear  to  opprobnum  effutmsse  dicel«itur.      The 

hare  been  tak^n  from  the  Kings  on-  EnRl»?»i  translator  has  bv  omitting  the 

giixal  Memoirs,  or  to  have  been  revised  ^^^  important  words,  and  by  using  the 

gjljjg  3Qn^  aonst  instead  of  the  preterplnperfeet 

:  Macarije  Excidium.    Here  again  I    ^^^^\  ^^^   *^    ^^ol«    !«»»««•    ^' 
think  thtkt  I  see  clear  proof  that  th«    n»">°«- 
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the  twenty-first  of  June  the  English  were  busied  in  flinging  ctap, 
up  batteries  along  the  Leinster  bank.  On  the  twenty-second,  _^\^^ 
soon  after  dawn,  the  cannonade  began.  The  firing  continued 
all  that  day  and  all  the  following  night.  When  morning 
broke  again,  one  whole  side  of  the  castle  had  been  beaten 
down :  the  thatched  lanes  of  the  Celtic  town  lay  in  ashes ; 
and  one  of  the  mills  had  been  burned  with  sixty  soldiers  who 
had  been  posted  in  it.**^ 

Still  however  the  Irish  defended  the  bridge  res(dutely. 
During  several  days  there  was  sharp  fighting  hand  to  hand 
in  the  strait  passage.  The  assailants  gained  ground,  but 
gained  it  inch  by  inch.  The  courage  of  the  garrison  was 
sustained  by  the  hope  of  speedy  succour.  Saint  Buth  had  at 
length  completed  his  preparations ;  and  the  tidings  that  Ath- 
lone  was  in  danger  had  induced  him  to  take  the  field  in  hasto 
at  the  head  of  aii  army,  Buperior  in  number,  thongh  inferior 
in  more  important  elements  of  mihtary  strength,  to  the  army 
of  GinkelL  The  French  general  seems  to  have  thought  that 
the  bridge  and  the  ford  might  easily  be  defended,  till  the 
autumnal  rains,  and  the  pestilence  which  ordinarily  accom- 
panied them,  should  compel  the  enemy  to  retire.  He  there- 
fore contented  himself  with  sending  successive  detachments 
to  reinforce  the  garrison.  The  immediate  conduct  of  the  de- 
fence he  entrusted  to  his  second  in  command,  D'XTsson,  and 
fixed  his  own  headquarters  two  or  three  miles  from  the  town. 
He  expressed  his  astonishment  that  so  experienced  a  com- 
mander as  Ginkell  should  persist  in  a  hopeless  enterprise. 
*'  His  master  ought  to  hang  him  for  trying  to  take  Athlone ; 
and  mine  ought  to  hang  me  if  I  lose  it.''  f 

Saint  Buth,  however,  was  by  no  means  at  ease.  He  had 
found,  to  his  great  mortification,  that  he  had  not  the  frill 
authority  which  the  promises  made  to  him  at  Saint  Grermains 
had  entitled  him  to  expect.  The  Lord  Lieutenant  was  in  the 
camp.  His  bodily  and  mental  infirmities  had  perceptibly  in- 
creased within  the  last  few  weeks.  The  slow  and  uncertain 
step  with  which  he,  who  had  once  been  renowned  for  vigour 
and  agiliiy,  now  tottered  frt)m  his  easy  chair  to  his  couch, 
was  no  unapt  type  of  the  sluggish  and  wavering  movement 
of  that  mind  which  had  once  pursued  its  objects  with  a 
vehemence  restrained  neither  by  fear  nor  by  pity,  neither  by 

*  StorVt  Continuation ;  MacarisEx-  f  London  Gazette,  July  6.  1691; 
cidivBi ;  Dani«l  Macneal  to  Sir  Arthur  Storjr'a  Continuation ;  Macaris  Exci* 
lUvdon,  Jane  28.  1691,  in  the  Rawdon    dium  ;  Light  to  the  Blind. 
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OTAP.  oonsoience  nor  bj  shame.  Yet,  with  impaired  strength,  both 
-^^V^  -  physical  and  intellectual,  the  broken  old  man  climg  pertina- 
ciously to  power.  If  he  had  received  private  orders  not  to 
meddle  with  the  conduct  of  the  war,  he  disregarded  ihem. 
He  assumed  all  the  authority  of  a  sovereign,  showed  himself 
ostentatiously  to  the  troops  as  their  supreme  chief,  and 
affected  to  treat  Saint  Buth  as  a  lieutenant.  Soon  the  in- 
terference of  the  Viceroy  excited  the  vehement  indignation 
of  that  powerAil  party  in  the  army  which  had  long  hated 
him.  Many  officers  signed  an  instrument  by  which  they  de- 
clared that  they  did  not  consider  him  as  entitled  to  their 
obedience  in  the  field.  Some  of  them  offered  him  gross  per- 
sonal insults.  He  was  told  to  his  &ice  that,  if  he  persisted  in 
remaining  where  he  was  not  wanted,  the  ropes  of  his  pavilion 
should  be  cut.  He,  on  the  other  hand,  sent  his  emissaries  to 
all  the  camp  fires,  and  tried  to  make  a  party  among  the  com- 
mon soldiers  against  the  French  general.^ 

The  only  thing  in  which  Tyrconnel  and  Saint  Buth  agreed 
was  in  dreading  and  disliking  Sarsfield.  Not  only  was  he 
popular  with  the  great  body  of  his  coimtrymen ;  he  was  also 
surrounded  by  a  knot  of  retainers  whose  devotion  to  him  re- 
sembled the  devotion  of  the  Ismailite  murderers  to  the  Old 
Man  of  the  Mountain.  It  was  known  that  one  of  these  fana- 
tics, a  colonel,  had  used  language  which,  in  the  mouth  of  an 
officer  so  high  in  rank,  might  weU  cause  uneasiness.  ^^  The 
King,"  this  man  had  said,  "  is  nothing  to  me.  I  obey  Sars- 
field. Let  Sarsfield  tell  me  to  stab  any  man  in  the  whole 
army ;  and  I  will  do  it."  Sarsfield  was,  indeed,  too  honour- 
able a  gentleman  to  abuse  his  immense  power  over  the  minds 
of  his  worshippers.  But  the  Viceroy  and  the  Commander  iu 
Chief  might  not  imnaturally  be  disturbed  by  the  thought 
that  Sarsfield's  honour  was  their  only  guarantee  against 
mutiny  and  assassination.  The  consequence  was  that,  at  the 
crisis  of  the  &te  of  Ireland,  the  services  of  the  first  of  Irish 
soldiers  were  not  used,  or  were  used  with  jealous  caution,  and 
that,  if  he  ventured  to  offer  a  suggestion,  it  was  received 
with  a  sneer  or  a  frown.t 

A  great  and  unexpected  disaster  put  an  end  to  these  dis- 
putes. On  the  thirtieth  of  June  Ginkell  called  a  council  of 
war.  Forage  began  to  be  scarce ;  and  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  that  the  besiegers  should  either  force  their  way 
across  the  river  or  retreat.     The  difficulty  of  effecting  a 

*  MacariflB  Exddiam;  Light  to  the        f  Life  of  James,  ii.  460.;   Lift  of 
Blind.  William,  1702. 
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passage  o^er  the  shattered  remains  of  the  budge  seemed     CHAP, 
almost  insuperable.     It  was  proposed  to  try  the  ford.    The  .  "^^^  . 
Duke  of  Wnrtembergy  Talmash,  and  Buvignj  gave  their 
v^oioes  in  fayoiir  of  this  plan ;  and  Ginkell,  with  some  mis- 
givings, consented.* 

It  was  determined  that  the  attempt  should  be  made  that 
very  afternoon.  The  Irish,  fjemcying  that  the  English  were 
about  to  retreat,  kept  guard  carelesslj.  Part  of  the  garrison 
was  idling,  part  dozing.  D'XTsson  was  at  table.  Saint  Buth 
was  in  his  tent,  writing  a  letter  to  his  master  filled  with 
charges  against  Tyrconnel.  Meanwhile,  fifteen  hundred  gre- 
nadiers, each  wearing  in  his  hat  a  green  bough,  were  mus- 
tered on  the  Leinster  bank  of  the  Shannon.  Many  of  them 
doubtless  remembered  that  on  that  day  year  they  had,  at  the 
command  of  King  William,  put  green  boughs  in  their  hats 
on  the  banks  of  the  Boyne.  Guineas  had  been  liberally 
scattered  among  these  picked  men :  but  their  alacrily  was 
such  as  gold  cannot  purchase.  Six  battalions  were  in  readi- 
ness to  support  the  attack.  Mackay  commanded.  He  did 
not  approve  of  the  plan :  but  he  executed  it  as  zealously  and 
energetically  as  if  he  had  himself  been  the  author  of  it.  The 
Duke  of  Wurtemberg,  Talmash,  and  seyeral  other  gallant 
officers,  to  whom  no  pajrt  in  the  enterprise  had  been  assigned, 
insisted  on  serving  that  day  as  private  volunteers ;  and  their 
appearance  in  the  ranks  excited  the  fiercest  enthusiasm  among 
the  soldiers. 

It  was  six  o'clock.  A  peal  fix>m  the  steeple  of  the  church 
gave  the  signal.  Prince  George  of  Hesse  Darmstadt,  and  a 
brave  soldier  named  Hamilton,  whose  services  were  afber- 
wards  rewarded  with  the  title  of  Lord  Boyne,  descended  first 
into  the  Shannon.  Then  the  grenadiers  lifted  the  Duke  of 
Wurtemberg  on  their  shoulders,  and,  with  a  great  shout, 
plunged  twenty  abreast  up  to  their  cravats  in  water.  The 
stream  ran  deep  and  strong :  but  in  a  few  minutes  the  head 
of  the  column  reached  dry  land.  Talmash  was  the  fifth  man 
that  set  foot  on  the  Connaught  shore.  The  Irish,  taken  un- 
prepared, fired  one  confused  volley  and  fled,  leaving  their  com- 
mander. Maxwell,  a  prisoner.  The  conquerors  clambered  up 
the  bank  over  the  remains  of  walls  shattered  by  a  cannonade  of 
tendays.  Mackay  heard  his  men  cursing  and  swearing  a«  they 
stumbled  among  the  rubbish.     ^'  My  lads,"  cried  the  stout 

*  StofT't  GootiiiiiAtion ;  Macka/s  Memoin ;  Exact  Journal ;  Diarf  of  the  Siege 
of  Afehkne. 
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CBAF.     old  Pnritan  in  (he  inidjit  cif  th«*  upm«r«  **  yon  ar»  hrmrv  M- 
T_'  ^    _-    low*  :  Iwt  do  iii»t  «wc«r«     Wt9  liuvv  nmrt*  rvaikm  UiUiAiik  (n«l 


fcir  till*  f|uailiM«i  whif*h  Hm  Iiaa  ftliuvni  ua  Uiii  dar  than  t«»  taki* 
ilu  name  in  min."  The  victunr  vnw  compiler.  I*lankB 
wi*n*  plai^Hl  cin  thi*  bn»ki*n  nn-hfnnf  thi*  hridiri*, and  |it>nt<ii«« 
hud  on  tiip  rivpr  withiHii  anv  dppiiahicai  cm  tiit*  |«rt  of  Ua*< 
tnritiiMl  fpurijKm.  With  thr  Iihmi  uf  tweWi*  uu-n  kilM  an-i 
abuut  thirtr  woondtNl  th«*  Kn^iiah  liad,  in  a  fi*w  nunotv-*, 
ftin^^l  thfir  war  into  iunnauifht.* 
*^        At   the  ftrat  ahirui   1>*1  muii  Iiajit4.*n«"d  t«iwafftlji  thi-  mrr. 

a.       Ok. 

but  hi*  waa  lOft,  awffiC  away,  tnunpk-d  down*  and  aini«i*t 
kiliM  by  tho  titrrmt  uf  fuintiri-a.  Hi«  waa  ram>Hi  !«•  tli** 
camp  in  noch  a  atat^*  tliat  it  waa  nm-aaary  t4i  bk^l  him. 
••  Takfu  *  *  rritNl  Saint  Ruth,  in  dianmy.  **  It  «*anncic  U*.  A 
town  taki-n,  and  I  vU^m*  hr  with  an  amiT  to  rrln-tr  it  '  ' 
Cnu'lly  niortilit^,  ht*»tnick  hi*  ti*nta  lunif r  t-unTcif  thf  nii:iit. 
and  rvtivatcNl  in  thi*  ihnt'tinn  uf  lialwat.  At  liAwn  tb«* 
KttirUih  aaw  foruff,  fn»uithi*  t*i|iof  Kint»J«ihu'a  ruini^i  r»«tir. 
the  Iriah  anuy  movinif  thnMiifb  the  dn*ary  n*;:iiin  wbi«  bfti'|«- 
imtea  thi*  Hhanaun  fmni  tin*  Stk*k.  Ut^fim*  iioi*n  tlk«*  n«r- 
ffuanl  \vul  ilinapiiran'il.t 

Kri'n  Ki-fiin*  thi*  k»K»  i>t'  Atbliiur  tki*  iVltii*  cauip  Ilk* I  Im^-u 
diMtrji-l**«i  bv  I;ii-tii*ii4.      It  iiiu\  t'^Aiil^  U*  «u|>|«i««Hi.  tlif  p  ;>.r«  . 
th.k!.  ^TtT  M*   i^-aX  ti  ill^a^I'T.  Ill  •thill;;   i«*i4  til    U-    iii'.ir  i    :  t:*. 
«Tii«iiiiutiitri    ;itiil    n-«TiiJiiiiii'. i«iri.       Thi-    fiifiiiii'ii   n!     ti."    I^  r  : 
L:»   .••:.. Hi'    \s»r*'    iii'-r-'    •  l.r.."r«    ;■•  th.iri    ■••r.      lit-    ^..  :     •  .- 
i'n'a!;n-4  L.k'i  J'fwUu'ht  thi-  Liiij>i<>iii  !••■!.••  *»rj«'  ■•!  i-  r  ;  • 
III*    WfuM    1111^1. Ilf   ««itii    '^  li.i!    iii*    li;-!    Ii'>t    Mi'i*  r^'a:.  .         *• 
wuuhl  •■*•  rrilt*  thi'  |iI.iii->  ■  I  ::ii  fi  whi»  \%i  r»*  n-ai  *•  ■•.  •  :-•        !*. 
wii'.I  :  •  :;?r:;^(  lit**  m*--'  Mit|n  r'.iM  ••!  .ili  (Mi^t-  !••  ..:«  :••  ! 
«!•% .  !!ii-  nn  !•  hi^l  .M.i\^^i*ii.  II*  :    i  i-<r:t  Ii>hM.iti.  :i-  t  .  •  ;. 
t'ariiiil:<,    :i!     i*  -!    j    l>i.iii«i- r»  : .   an-i    t.-»    i  r-  i>.ii     ■.     a    'r^.'    • 
Mai'A'il.  1^  ■.^.»".  .irf.nin-l.  fU'i  !•  :■  Li^  m*  :i  i.:.jrk  ...-■.  *.• 
axiitnti:ii!.<>*i.       \\  ).>  Ti  till  ^  h.1'1  aMi:i<«i  tf  r.:ii:  l-T  :«■«•:    r  4.- 

•  ■     ■ 

ball.  li>'  h.i-i  A'h.  •:  uht'tiit  r  n:*-;^  v.  .iiT*-«!  !•>  «h«--t  i^r'k*       J    •: 
ki«'|i-p*  tht*  a!T.i-  ^  ii«-  h.fi  li'l'i  ?i.'-:ii  '»••  !:•'  !••  till  :r  ftui  i*  r  ^:   . 
t«i  !.iK'*  t!i«  ir  p  ■••.  J'-r  tii.i'  !•■  'lu::/  III-  M'   wt'iii'i  I*   .;t  r..    r.  . 
ll.l^ .      W  r.i  :i   ).•'  h.ni  •{•  I:i*'ri«i  iiiii.^  ll    i.|>  a  }ri»<-ii«'r.  Lf     ^. 
ii!'tr>*i  -•  ntt'  VI  or'!*  %« it;i  h  »«'iii*'<l  !••   iinii' att-  ii  }>r«iu*u« 
li^  :-*  i::  i.i.j   witii    tii--   ii-ii',  .1  nir**.      Th**    I^-nl    L:  •:!•  :.^   *  • 

■  i  -  -■  :••■:•■  .      «    '■       }  .  -.  r  *   .    -^    : .  •:  t  .  i.      —  ' 
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iew  fiends  told  a  yerj  difEerent  story.    Ax^cording  to  tibem,     OSAP. 

.jtyrcoimel  and. Maxwell  had  suggested  precautions . >rliich    J^^'  ^ 

.would  liave  made^  surprise  impossible.    The  Freneh  General, 

.impatient  of  aIl.iiiter£»:eno^  had  omitted  to  talce  tlgbose  ^pre- 

oautions-    U^LXwell^ hM  been  rudely  told  that,  if  he  was  afraid, 

he .  ha4  better  .resign  his  command*    He  had  done  his  duty 

bravely.    1S^  had  stood  while  his  men  had  fled.    He  had 

.cpnseguently  £aJlen  ipto  the  hands  of  the  enemy;  ai^d  he  was 

now,  in.  his  absence,  slandered  by  those  to  whom  his  captivity 

was  justly  mputable.^     On  which  side  the  truth  lay,  it  is 

not  easy,^^^  at  .tibds  distance  of  time,  to  pronounce.    The  cry 

ags^nst  ^^connel  was,  at  the  moment,  so  loud,  that  he  gave 

,way  and .  sullenly  retired  to  Limerick.    D'Usson,  who.  had  not 

yet  recovered  from  the  hurts  inflicted  by  his  own. runaway 

troops,  repaired  to  G^way.f 

Saint  Buth,  now  left  in  undisputed  possession,  of,  ^e  Stunt  Ruth 
supreme  command,  was  bent  on  trying  the  chances  of  a  battle.  f^^ST^^ 
Host  of  the  Irish  officers,  with  Sarsfield  at  their  head,  were 
cf  a  very  different  mind.     It  was,  they  said,  not  to  be  dis- 
sembled that,  in  discipline,  the  army  of  Ginkell  was  fjEir  su- 
perior to  theirs.    The  wise  course,  therefore,  evidently  was  to 
can7  on  the  war  in  ^uch  a  manner  that  the  difference  between 
the  disciplined  an4  ^^  imdisciplined  soldier  might  be  as 
small  as  possible.     It  was  well  known  that  raw  recruits 
often  played  their  part  well  in  a  foray,  in  a  street  fight,  or  in 
the  defence  of  a  rampart ;  but  that,  on  a  pitched  field,  they 
had  little  chance  against  veterans.     ^^  Let  most  of  omr  foot  be 
collected  behind  the  walls  of  Limerick  and  Gralway.,    Let  the 
rest,  together  with  our  horse,  get  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy, 
and  cut  off  his  supplies.     K  he  advances  into  Connaught,  let 
us  overrun  Leinater.     If  he  sits  down  before  Galway,  which 
may  well  be  defended,  let  us  make  a  push  for  Dublin,  which 
is  altogether  defenceless." :{     Saint   Buth  might,  perhaps, 
have  thought  this  advice  good,  if  his  judgment  had  not  been 
biassed  by  his  passions.    But  he  was  smarting  from  the  pain 
of  a  humiliating  defeat.    In  sight  of  his  tent,  the  English  had 
passed  a  rapid  river,  and  had  stormed  a  strong  town.    He 
could  not  but  feel  that,  though  others  might  have  been  to 

*  The  story,  as  told  by  the  enemies  of  in  the  Rawdon  Papers.    The  other  story 

Tjtcaonti,  wiU  be  found  in  HsearisB  is  told  in  Berwick  s  Memoirs  and  in  the 

Ezeidinm,  and  in  a  letter  written  by  Light  to  the  Blind. 

Fdix  O'Neill  to  the  Conntess  of  Antrim  f  Macaria  Excidium ;  Life  of  James, 

cm  th«  10th  of  July  1691.    The  letter  ii.  466. ;  Light  to  the  Blind, 

wafl  fonad  on  the  corpse  of  Felix  O'Neill  I  Macarise  Excidium. 
after  the  battle  of  Aghrim.    It  is  printed 

wr2 
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CHAP,  blame,  he  was  not  himself  blameless.  He  had,  to  say  the 
^^y^_  leasts  taken  things  too  easily.  Lewis,  accustomed  to  be  served 
during  many  years  by  commanders  who  were  not  in  the  habit 
of  leaying  to  chance  anythingwhich  conld  be  made  secure  by 
prudence,  would  hardly  think  it  a  sufficient  excuse  that  his 
general  had  not  expected  the  enemy  to  make  so  bold  and 
sudden  an  attack.  The  Lord  Lieutmant  would,  of  course, 
represent  what  had  passed  in  the  most  unfavourable  manner ; 
and  whatever  the  Lord  Lieutenant  said  James  would  echo. 
A  sharp  reprimand,  a  letter  of  recall,  might  be  expected.  To 
return  to  Yersailles  a  culprit ;  to  approach  the  great  King  in 
an  agony  of  distress :  to  see  him  shrug  his  shoulders,  knit 
his  brow,  and  turn  his  back ;  to  be  sent,  far  from  courts  and 
camps,  to  languish  at  some  dull  country  seat ;  this  was  too 
much  to  be  borne ;  and  yet  this  might  well  be  apprehended. 
There  was  one  escape ;  to  fight,  and  to  conquer  or*to  perish. 
In  such  a  temper  Saint  Buth  pitched  his  camp  about  thirty 
miles  from  Athlone  on  the  road  to  Gralway,  near  the  ruined 
castle  of  Aghrim,  and  determined  to  await  the  approach  of 
the  English  army. 

His  whole  deportment  was  changed.  He  had  hitherto 
treated  the  Irish  soldiers  with  contemptuous  severity.  But, 
now  that  he  had  resolved  to  stake  life  and  fame  on  the  valour 
of  the  despised  race,  he  became  another  man.  During  the 
few  days  which  remained  to  him,  he  exerted  himself  to  win 
by  indulgence  and  caresses  the  hearts  of  all  who  were  under 
his  command.'^  He,  at  the  same  time,  administered  to  his 
troops  moral  stimulants  of  the  most  potent  kind.  He  was  a 
zealous  Boman  Catholic ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  severity 
with  which  he  had  treated  the  Protestants  of  his  own 
country  ought  to  be  partly  ascribed  to  the  hatred  which  he 
felt  for  their  doctrines.  He  now  tried  to  give  to  the  war  the 
character  of  a  crusade.  The  clergy  were  the  agents  whom 
he  employed  to  sustain  the  courage  of  his  soldiers.  The 
whole  camp  was  in  a  ferment  with  religious  excitement.  In 
every  regiment  priests  were  praying,  preaching,  shriving, 
holding  up  the  host  and  the  cup.  While  the  soldiers  swore 
on  the  sacramental  bread  not  to  abandon  their  colours,  the 
Greneral  addressed  to  the  officers  an  appeal  which  might  have 
moved  the  most  languid  and  effeminate  nature  to  heroic 
exertion.  They  were  fighting,  he  said,  for  their  religion, 
their  liberty,  and  their  honour.  Unhappy  events,  too  widely 
celebrated,  had  brought  a  reproach  on  the  national  character. 
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Irish  soldiership  was  eyerywhere  mentioned  with  a  sneer.     CHAP. 
If  they  wished  to  retrieve  the  fame  of  their  country,  this        \      - 
was  the  time  and  this  the  plaoe."^ 

The  spot  on  which  he  had  determined  to  bring  the  fate  of 
Ireland  to  issue  seems  to  have  been  chosen  with  great  judg- 
ment. His  army  was  drawn  up  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  which 
was  almost  surrounded  by  red  bog.  In  front,  near  the  edge 
of  the  morass,  were  some  fences  out  of  which  a  breastwork 
was  without  difficulty  constructed. 

On  the  eleventh  of  July,  GinkeU,  having  repaired  the 
fortifications  of  Atblone,  and  left  a  garrison  there,  fixed  his 
headquarters  at  Ballinasloe,  about  four  miles  from  Aghrim, 
and  rode  forward  to  take  a  view  of  the  Irish  positioxu  On 
his  return  he  gave  orders  that  ammunition  should  be  served 
out,  that  every  musket  and  bayonet  should  be  got  ready  for 
action,  and  that  early  on  the  morrow  every  man  should  be 
under  arms  without  beat  of  drum.  Two  regiments  were  to 
remain  in  charge  of  the  camp :  the  rest,  uninctunbered  by 
baggage,  were  to  march  against  the  enemy. 

Soon  after  six,  the  next  morning,  the  English  were  on  the  Battle  of 
way  to  Aghrim.  But  some  delay  was  occasioned  by  a  thick  ^8"""* 
fog  which  hung  till  noon  over  the  moist  valley  of  Ihe  Suck : 
a  further  delay  was  caused  by  the  necessity  of  dislodging  the 
Irish  frx)m  some  outposts ;  and  the  afternoon  was  far  advanced 
when  the  two  armies  at  length  confronted  each  other  with 
nothing  but  the  bog  and  the  breastwork  between  them.  The 
English  and  their  allies  were  under  twenty  thousand ;  the 
Irish  above  twenty-five  thousand. 

Oinkell  held  a  short  consultation  with  his  principal  officers* 
Should  he  attack  instantly,  or  wait  till  the  next  morning? 
Mackay  was  for  attacking  instantly ;  and  his  opinion  pre- 
vailed. At  five  the  battle  began.  The  English  foot,  in  such 
Oirder  as  they  could  keep  on  treacherous  and  uneven  ground, 
made  their  way,  flinkiTig  deep  in  mud  at  every  step,  to  the 
Irish  works.  But  those  works  were  defended  with  a  re- 
solution such  as  extorted  some  words  of  ungracious  eulogy 
even  from  men  who  entertained  the  strongest  prejudices 
against  the  Celtic  raoe.t  Again  and  again  the  assailants 
were  driven  back.  Again  and  again  they  returned  to  the 
straggle.    Once  they  were  broken,  and  chased  across  the 

*  BimeCk  iL  79« ;  Story'a  Continaa-  behaved  themielTet  like  men  of  anjthir 

tkm.  nation,"  saja  Stoiy.    "  The  Irish  w«» 

t  **  Thcjj  maintained   their   ground  nerer  known  to  fight  with  more  reaoh^ 

aMbdi  longer  than  they  had  b^n  ac-  tion,"  saya  the  London  Qaxette. 
CMtomed  to  do,"  aayt  Bnmet.    "  Thej 
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(Mat.     morass :  bat  Talmash  rallied  ihem,  and  forced  the  pursuers 
XVIL     ^  retire.    The  fight  had  lasted  two  hotirs :  the  evening  was 
closing  in ;  and  still  the  advantage  was  on  the  side  of  tibe 
Irish.    Ginkell  began  to  meditate  a  retreat.    The  hopes  of 
Samt  Bnth  rose  high.     "The  day  is  onrs,  my  boys/*  he 
cried,  waving  his  hat  in  the  air.     "We  will  drive  them 
before  ns  to  the  walls  of  Dublin."     But  fortune  was  already 
on  the  turn.     Mackay  and  Buvigny,  with  the  English  and 
Huguenot  cavalry,  had  succeeded  in  passing  the  bog  at  a 
place  where  two  horsemen  could  scarcely  ride  abreast.     Saint 
Bnth  at  first  laughed  when  he  saw  the  Blues,  in  single  file, 
struggling  through  the  morass  under  a  fire  which   every 
moment  laid  some  gallant  hat  and  feather  on  the  earth. 
"What  do  they  mean?"  he    asked;   and  then  he  swore 
that  it  was  pity  to  see  such  fine  fellows  rushing  to  certain 
destruction.     **  Let  them  cross,  however ;  "  he  said.     "  The 
more  they  are,  the  more  we  shall  kill."    But  soon  he  saw 
them  laying  hurdles  on  the  quagmire.    A  broader  and  safer 
path  was  formed:    squadron  after  squadron  reached  firm 
ground:  the  flank  of  the  Irish  army  was  speedily  turned. 
The  French  general  was  hastening  to  the  rescue  when  a 
cannon  ball  carried  off  his  head.     Those  who  were  about 
hiTn  thought  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  make  his  fate 
known.     His  corpse  was  wrapped  in  a  cloak,  carried  fix)m 
the  field,  and  laid,  with  all  secresy,  in  the  sacred  ground 
among  the  ruins   of  the   aneient  monastery  of  Loughrea. 
Tin  the  fight  was  over  neither  army  was  aware  that  he  was 
no  more.     The  crisis  of  the  battle  had  arrived  ;  and  there 
was  none  to  'give  direction.     Sarsfield  was  in  command  of 
the  reserve.     But  he  had  been  strictly  enjoined  by  Saint 
Buth  not   to   stir  without  orders;    and   no   orders   came. 
Mackay  ^nd  Buvigny  with  their  horse  charged  the  Irish  in 
flank.     Talmash  and  his  foot  returned  to  the  attack  in  front 
with  dogged  determination.     The  breastwork  was  carried. 
The  Irish,   still  fighting,  retreated  fit)m  enclosure  to  en- 
closure.    But,  as  enclosure  after  enclosure  was  forced,  their 
efforts  became  fainter  and  fainter.     At  length  they  broke 
and  fled.     Then  followed  a  horrible  carnage.     The  conquerors 
were  in  a  savage  mood.     For  a  report  had  been  spread  among 
them  that,  during  the  early  part  of  the  battle,  some  English 
captives  who  had  been  admitted  to  quarter  had  been  put  to 
the  sword.     Only  four  hundred  prisoners  were  taken.     The 
number  of  the  slain  was,  in  proportion  to  the  number  engaged, 
greater  than  in  any  other  battle  of  that  age.     But  for  the 
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coming  on  of  a  moonless  nighty  made  darker  b j  a  miakj  rain,     CBi^. 
scarcely  a  man  would  hare  escaped.    The  obaoariEfy:enabIed  ^,-^!^: 
Sarsfield,  with  a  few  squadrons  which  still  remained  TnJovoken, 
to  cover  the  retreat.     Of  thC'  conquerors  aixhundred^wieise 
killed,  and  about  a  thousand  wounded^  .:    v     .. 

The  English  slept  that  night  on  Idie  gromid  wIimSl  Jiad 
been  so  desperately  contested.  Oa  tiie. following. dfljftthei^ 
buried  their  companions  in  arms,  and  then  maichfid  weshsasd. 
The  vanquished  were  left  un  .uried^  a^i  stnm^  and.  j^astfy 
spectacle.  Four  thousand  Irish  corpses  weaca  counted  on.  tiie 
field  of  battle.  A  hundred  and  Sfbj  lay.  in  one  small  en- 
closure, a  hundred  and  twenty  in  another..  B]oufc<the  .slaughter 
had  not  been  confined  to  the  field  of  battibe...  .One.  who  was 
there  teUs  us  that,  from  the  tc^  of  the  hill  ..on  whidh.  the 
Celtic  camp  had  been  pitched,  Jha  .saw  the.  oountry,  iia.the 
distance  of  near  foiur  miles,  white  wiih  the. naked  bodies  of 
the  slain.  The  plain  looked,  he  said,  like  an^immense:  pas- 
ture covered  by  flocks  of  sheep.  As 4. usual^^  different  esti* 
mates  were  formed  even  by  eyewitnesses.  .tBot  it  seesBS  pro- 
bable that  the  ntunber  of  the  Irish  who  fett^vvaa.iiotiless  than 
seven  thousand.  Soon  a  mijtltitade  of  dogs  came  to  &aBt 
on  the  carnage.  These  beasits  became  so.fi^cce^and  acquired 
such  a  taste  for  human  fl6sh,.that  it  was  Icmg  dangerous 
for  men  to  travel  that  road  otherwise  tibtm.in  companies.'^ 

The  beaten  army  had  now  lost  aU  the  appearance  of  an 
army,  and  resembled  a  rabble  Qrowding^iiome«ftoin.(aiair  after 
a  feuction  fight.  One  great  stream  of  fugitiveo jan  towards 
Galway,  another  towards  Limerick.  The  xoads  to. both  cities 
were  covered  with  weapons  which  had  been  flung  away. 
Oinkell  offered  sixpence  for  ev^i^  mu^ket^  In  a  short  time  so 
many  waggon  loads  were  collected  that  hej:educed  the  price 
to  twopence ;  and  still  greitt,  numbers  .of  mvskets  came  in.t 

The  conquerors  marched  first  against  Galway.    D'Usson  Fall  of 
was  there,  and  had  under  him  ^even  regiments,  thinned  by  ^"^"^y* 
the  slaughter  of  Aghrim  tmd  utterly  disorganised  aud  dis- 
heartened.   The  U^t  hope  pf  the  garriseA  and,of  the  Boman 

•  Story's  Continuation;  London  Ga-  cribed  solefy'  or  'cHieflj  to  partiality. 

satte^  Jnly  20.  28.  1691;  M^moiret  de  ¥m  not<ro>ilaH»#f^'flaef  more  widely 

Berwid: ;   Life  of  James,  ii.  456 ;  Bur-  than  that  which  will  be  found  in  the 

iiet»  ii.  79 ;   Macarise  Exddium ;  Li^ht  Life  of  James,  and  that  which  will  be 

to  the  Blind ;  Letter  from  the  Enghsh  found  in  the  memoirs  of  his  son. 
camp  to  &Kr  Arthur  liawdon,  in  the        In  consequence,  I    suppose,  of   the 

Batraon  Papers ;  History  of  William  the  death  of  Saint  Kuth,  and  of  the  absence 

nofc  .   -     .  — 


of  D'Usson,  there  is  at  the  French  War 
TIm  namtires  to  which  I  hayo  re-    Office  no  despatch  containing  a  detulad 
ftmd  differ   yery   widely  from    each    account  of  the  battle. 
aUur.    Nor  can  the  difference  be  as-        f  Stor/s  Continuation. 
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Cbtholic  inhakiUuita  wm  tluit  Ikklfwiy  O'DomieK  the  prtw 
^\  _'  miBpd  dc*IiTf*frr  of  thrir  rmre,  woukl  rotni^  t<>  th^  frmrnt*  But 
Baklrttric  0*DoniH»I  tnu  not  <lii|iHd  bj  thi*  mipeintitiuos  win»- 
rmlicm  of  which  he  wm«  the  »lij«vt.  \Vhil«*  th«*n*  h«fl  been  aav 
doubt  AbtMit  thi*  iMiie  i4  thi*  (^mflirt  li«'twi««*n  tht*  Knglwhrr 
and  the  Iruhrjr,  he  had  vUmnI  dtMif.  ( >n  thi«  chiv  iif  thi*  hMtlir 
he  had  remained  at  a  iafe  di«taniH»  with  hia  tumultoanr  armv  ; 
and,  aa  anon  aa  he  hail  li*ami*«l  tliat  hia  muntrjrmen  had  U^rn 
pot  to  nmt,  he  had  fleil,  plunili*rini;  and  bamini;  all  the  wav, 
to  the  motuitaini  of  Mayo.  Tli«*n«*«*  he  lent  to  f  finki*ll  (^Tm 
of  aubmiaaion  and  aenrire.  i  tink«*ll  i^hMllj  tiMied  the  oppurtn- 
iiitj  of  breaking  up  a  fonni<Liblf  bond  of  maraudi^rm,  and  «< 
taniin}(  to  giMid  aroount  th«*  iiiflufm^«  which  the  name  of  a 
Celtic  drnaatj  still  eierciaed  **\vr  the  (%*ltic  rare.  TV*  nei:«>- 
taation,  howe rer,  waa  not  without  diflkrultim.  The  wanderinf 
adrrntaivr  at  firat  demanded  nothing  ItMM  than  an  «"arldom. 
Aft«*r  tome  hamflini;  he  ccma«*ut«N|  to  m*I1  th«*  Ion*  of  a  whok* 
people,  and  hia  prptenfli«>ni  to  nn;iil  diirnity,  for  a  pcnaiim  << 
Are  handn?d  pounda  a  jear,  Y«*t  thi*  aiifll  which  boaml  hia 
Ibllowera  to  him  waa  not  aItof(ethi*r  bn ikm.  Home  enthoaiaata 
from  Ulater  wen*  willini;  to  fi|^t  untb-r  tli**  O*l>onni»l  acasnal 
their  own  lanipu4pe  and  their  own  n*li^on.  With  a  amall  Uml v 
of  thcae  dcToted  adherentu,  he  jiiine«l  a  iliriiiiitn  nf  th«*  Kn^*li*h 
amiT,  and  on  ai*TiTal  occaaiona  did  UfU'fiil  ii«*nricr*  ti>  Wilhaxn  * 

Wlicn  it  waa  known  tliat  n«»  Nuccf»nr  wn^  tn  li«»  ov|««f't«'<l  ti^^v. 
the  hcru  whoae  a«lTi*nt  ha^l  bi*«*n  for«-t*>M  hx  «>  manT  k^m. 
the  Ihah  who  wen*  nhtit  up  in  Ualwajr  k^t  ull  hi-art.  I>'ra»*n 
hail  n*tumfl*«l  a  Pt4»ut  aiiftw«*r  to  the  firnt  iiumm<ina  of  thr  K^ 
aiep'ra:  but  h«*  iMHin  aaw  that  n*eiatan«^*  wsji  ini{H««iblr,  and 
ma^lc  haat«^  U*  capitulate.  Tin*  i^arriaon  wsji  •ufli«rv«l  Ut  rrtirv* 
to  Limerick  with  the  honourR  of  war.  A  full  amncatr  f*r  p^at 
uffcncf*  waa  |?ninte«I  to  th«*  citia«*na ;  ainl  it  waa  atipulatrd  that, 
within  U»c  walla,  the  Roman  (^atholic  priest  a  ahould  be  all*iw#^ 
to  pi«rfirm  in  prirate  the  ritea  of  their  n*li|ntin.  I  hi  thev 
tenua  the  in^tea  were  thrown  open.  <finkell  waa  rt*<*viTe«l  v:th 
pn>fi»un«l  n»aiMN*t  bj  the  Major  and  Aldermen,  and  wm*  c«*tn- 
pliment«*«l  in  a  aet  ajMnvh  by  the  IiiHx>rder.  DTaai^n.  with 
about  twti  thouaand  thnv  hundrexl  men,  marrhcj  unmfk^trU 
to  Limerick,  t 

At  Limerick,  tlie  but  aajlum  of  the  ranquiahed  rare,  the 
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authority  of  Tyrconnel  was  snpreme.  There  was  now  no  (^^^. 
general  who  conld  pretend  that  his  commission  made  him  in-  _  ^  '_- 
dependent  of  the  Lord  lieutenant ;  nor  was  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant now  so  unpopular  as  he  had  been  for  a  fortnight  earlier. 
Since  the  battle  there  had  been  a  reflux  of  public  feeling.  No 
part  of  that  great  disaster  could  be  imputed  to  the  Viceroy. 
His  opinion  indeed  had  been  against  trying  the  chances  of  a 
pitched  field,  and  he  could  with  some  plausibility  assert  that 
the  neglect  of  his  counsels  had  caused  the  ruin  of  Lreland."^ 

He  made  some  preparations  for  defending  Limerick,  re- 
paired the  fortifications,  and  sent  out  parties  to  bring  in 
provisions.  The  country,  many  miles  roTind,  was  swept  bare 
by  these  detachments,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  cattle 
and  fodder  was  collected  within  the  walls.  There  was  also  a 
large  stock  of  biscuit  imported  from  France.  The  infantry 
assembled  at  Limerick  were  about  fifteen  thousand  men.  The 
Lrish  horse  and  dragoons,  three  or  four  thousand  in  number, 
were  encamped  on  the  Clare  side  of  the  Shannon.  The  com- 
munication between  their  camp  and  the  city  was  maintained 
by  means  of  a  bridge  called  the  Thomond  Bridge,  which  was 
protected  by  a  fort.  These  means  of  defence  were  not  con- 
temptible. But  the  fiill  of  Athlone  and  the  slaughter  of 
Aghrim  had  broken  the  spirit  of  the  army.  A  small  party,  at 
the  head  of  which  were  Sarsfield  and  a  brave  Scotch  officer 
named  Wauchop,  cherished  a  hope  that  the  triumphant  pro- 
gress of  Ginkell  might  be  stopped  by  those  walls  firom  which 
William  had,  in  the  preceding  year,  been  forced  to  retreat. 
But  many  of  the  Lrish  chiefs  loudly  declared  that  it  was  time 
to  think  of  capitulating.  Henry  Luttrell,  always  fond  of  dark 
and  crooked  politics,  opened  a  secret  negotiation  with  the 
English.  One  of  his  letters  was  intercepted ;  and  he  was  put 
under  arrest :  but  many  who  blamed  his  perfidy  agreed  with 
him  in  thinking  that  it  was  idle  to  prolong  the  contest.  Tyr- 
connel himself  was  convinced  that  all  was  lost.  His  only  hope 
was  that  he  might  be  able  to  prolong  the  struggle  till  he  could 
receive  fix)m  Saint  Germains  permission  to  treat.  He  wrote 
to  request  that  permission,  and  prevailed,  with  some  difficulty, 
on  his  desponding  countrymen  to  bind  themselves  by  an  oa^ 
not  to  capitulate  till  an  answer  from  James  should  arrive^f 

A  few  days  after  the  oath  had  been  administered  Tyrconnel 

*  He  held  this  language  in  a  letter  to  War  Office.    MacaruB  Ezcidiiun ;  Light 

Lewis  XIV.,  dated  the  ^th  of  Auguat.  to  the  Blind. 

Thi«  letter,  written  in  a  hand  which  it        f  Macariae  Exddinm ;  Life  of  James, 

irnot  eatj  to  decipher,  is  in  the  French  ii.  461,  462. 
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C^LP.  Catholic  inliabitants  was  that  Baldearg  ODoimel,  the  pio- 
AYAi.  miged  deliverer  of  their  race,  would  come  to  the  rescue*  But 
Baldearg  O'Donnel  was  not  duped  by  the  superstitiaus  yene- 
ration  of  which  he  was  the  object.  While  there  had  been  any 
doubt  about  the  issue  of  the  conflict  between  the  Englishry 
and  the  Irishry,  he  had  stood  aloof.  On  the  day  of  the  batUe 
he  had  remained  at  a  safe  distance  with  his  tomnltnary  army ; 
and,  as  soon  as  he  had  learned  that  his  countrymen  had  been 
put  to  rout,  he  had  fled,  plundering  and  burning  all  the  way, 
to  the  mountains  of  Mayo.  Thence  he  sent  to  Ginkell  offers 
of  submission  and  sernce.  Ginkell  gladly  seized  the  opportu- 
nity of  breaking  up  a  formidable  band  of  marauders,  and  of 
taming  to  good  account  the  influence  which  the  name  of  a 
Celtic  dynasty  still  exercised  over  the  Celtic  race.  The  nego- 
tiation, howerer,  was  not  without  difficulties.  The  wandering 
adventorer  at  first  demanded  nothing  less  than  an  earldom. 
After  some  haggling  he  consented  to  sell  the  love  of  a  whole 
people,  and  his  pretensions  to  regal  dignity,  for  a  pension  of 
five  hundred  pounds  a  year.  Yet  the  spell  which  bound  his 
followers  to  him  was  not  altogether  broken.  Some  enthusiasts 
from  Ulster  were  willing  to  fight  under  the  O'Donnel  against 
their  own  language  and  their  own  religion.  With  a  small  body 
of  these  devoted  adherents,  he  joined  a  division  of  the  English 
army,  and  on  several  occasions  did  useful  service  to  William.* 

When  it  was  known  that  no  succour  was  to  be  expected  fit>ui 
{he  hero  whose  advent  had  been  foretold  by  so  many  seers, 
the  Irish  who  were  shut  up  in  Oalway  lost  all  heart.  D'Usson 
had  returned  a  stout  answer  to  the  first  summons  of  the  be- 
siegers :  but  he  soon  saw  that  resistance  was  impossible,  and 
made  haste  to  capitulate.  The  garrison  was  suffered  to  retire 
to  Limerick  with  the  honours  of  war.  A  full  amnesty  for  past 
offences  was  granted  to  the  citizens ;  and  it  was  stipulated  that, 
within  the  walls,  the  Boman  Catholic  priests  should  be  allowed 
to  perform  in  private  the  rites  of  their  religion.  On  these 
terms  the  gates  were  thrown  open.  Ginkell  was  received  with 
profound  respect  by  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen,  and  was  com- 
plimented in  a  set  speech  by  the  Becorder.  D'Usson,  with 
about  two  thousand  three  hundred  men,  marched  unmolested 
to  Limerick.t 

At  limerick,  the  last  asylum  of  the  vanquished  race,  the 

*  StoiV •  Continnation ;  Mmcarue  Ex-  f  Stoir't  Continiiation ;  Maeuis  Ex- 

odium  ;  Life  of  James,  u.  464. ;  London  cidiom ;  Life  of  James,  ii.  469. ;  London 

Gazette,  July  30.,  Aug.  17.  1691 ;  Light  Gazette,  July  30..  Aug.  3.  1691. 
to  the  Blind. 
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anihoritj  of  Tyrconnel  was  snpreme.  There  was  now  no  CHAP, 
general  who  cotdd  pretend  that  his  commission  made  him  in-  JE^H^ 
dependent  of  the  Lord  lientenant ;  nor  was  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant now  so  nnpopnlar  as  he  had  been  for  a  fortnight  earlier. 
Since  the  battle  there  had  been  a  reflux  of  public  feeling.  No 
part  of  that  great  disaster  could  be  imputed  to  the  Viceroy. 
His  opinion  indeed  had  been  against  trying  the  chances  of  a 
pitched  field,  and  he  could  with  some  plausibility  assert  that 
the  neglect  of  his  counsels  had  caused  the  ruin  of  Lreland.'^ 

He  made  some  preparations  for  defending  Limerick,  re- 
paired the  fortifications,  and  sent  out  parties  to  bring  in 
provisions.  The  country,  many  miles  round,  was  swept  bare 
by  these  detachments,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  cattle 
and  fodder  was  collected  within  the  walls.  There  was  also  a 
large  stock  of  biscuit  imported  from  France.  The  infantry 
assembled  at  Limerick  were  about  fifteen  thousand  men.  The 
Lrish  horse  and  dragoons,  three  or  four  thousand  in  number, 
were  encamped  on  the  Clare  side  of  the  Shannon.  The  com- 
munication between  their  camp  and  the  city  was  maintained 
by  means  of  a  bridge  called  the  Thomond  Bridge,  which  was 
protected  by  a  fort.  These  means  of  defence  were  not  con- 
temptible. But  the  fiill  of  Athlone  and  the  slaughter  of 
Aghrim  had  broken  the  spirit  of  the  army.  A  small  party,  at 
the  head  of  which  were  Sarsfield  and  a  brave  Scotch  officer 
named  Wauchop,  cherished  a  hope  that  the  triumphant  pro- 
gress of  Ginkell  might  be  stopped  by  those  walls  from  which 
William  had,  in  the  preceding  year,  been  forced  to  retreat. 
But  many  of  the  Lrish  chiefs  loudly  declared  that  it  was  time 
to  think  of  capitulating.  Henry  Luttrell,  always  fond  of  dark 
and  crooked  politics,  opened  a  secret  negotiation  with  the 
English.  One  of  his  letters  was  intercepted ;  and  he  was  put 
under  arrest :  but  many  who  blamed  his  perfidy  agreed  with 
him  in  thinking  that  it  was  idle  to  prolong  the  contest.  Tyr- 
connel himself  was  convinced  that  all  was  lost.  His  only  hope 
was  that  he  might  be  able  to  prolong  the  struggle  till  he  cotdd 
receive  from  Saint  (xermains  permission  to  tiesit.  He  wrote 
to  request  that  permission,  and  prevailed,  with  some  difficulty, 
on  his  desponding  countrymen  to  bind  themselves  by  an  oa^ 
not  to  capitulate  till  an  answer  from  James  should  arrive«t 

A  few  days  after  the  oath  had  been  administered  Tyrconnel 

*  He  held  this  language  in  a  letter  to  War  Office.    MacaruB  Ezcidiiim ;  Light 

Lewis  XIV.,  dated  the  ^th  of  August,  to  the  Blind. 

This  letter,  written  m  a  hand  which  it        f  Macarise  Exddium ;  Life  of  Jamca, 

irnot  eatj  to  decipher,  it  in  the  French  ii.  461,  462. 
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CHAP,    was  no  more.    On  the  eleventh  of  Aogost  he  dined  irith 
^^^     D'XJsson.    The  party  was  gay.    The  Lord  Lieutenant  seemed 


Death  of  to  have  thrown  off  the  load  which  had  bowed  down  his  body 
^^^^^  and  mind:  he  drank:  he  jested:  he  was  again  the  Dick 
Talbot  who  had  diced  and  revelled  with  Grammont.  Socm 
after  he  had  risen  from  table,  an  apoplectic  stroke  deprived 
him  of  speech  and  sensation.  On  the  fonrteenth  he  breatibed 
his  last.  The  wasted  remains  of  that  form  which  had  once 
been  a  model  for  statuaries  were  laid  under  the  pavement  of 
the  Cathedral :  but  no  inscription,  no  tradition,  preserves  i^e 
memory  of  the  spot.* 

As  soon  as  the  Lord  Lieutenant  had  expired,  Flowden, 
who  had  superintended  the  Irish  finances  while  there  were 
any  Lish  finances  to  superintend,  produced  a  commission 
under  the  great  seal  of  James.  This  commission  appointed 
Flowden  himself,  Fitton,  and  Nagle,  Lords  Justices  in  the 
event  of  Tyrconnel's  death.  There  was  much  murmuring 
when  the  names  were  made  known.  For  both  Flowden  and 
Fitton  were  Saxons.  The  commission,  however,  proved  to 
be  a  mere  nullity.  For  it  was  accompanied  by  instructions 
which  forbade  the  Lords  Justices  to  interfere  in  the  conduct 
of  .the  war;  and,  within  the  narrow  space  to  which  the 
dominions  of  James  were  now  reduced,  war  was  the  only 
business.  The  government  was,  therefore,  really  in  the  hands 
of  D'Usson  and  Sarsfield.t 
Second  On  the  day  on  which  Tjrconnel  died,  the  advanced  guard 

•lege  of  of  the  Engli^  army  came  within  sight  of  Limerick.  Gin- 
kell  encamped  on  the  same  ground  which  William  had  occu- 
pied twelve  months  before.  The  batteries,  on  which  were 
planted  guns  and  bombs,  very  different  from  those  which 
William  had  been  forced  to  use,  played  day  and  night ;  and 
soon  roofs  were  blazing  and  walls  crashing  in  every  part  of 
the  city.  Whole  streets  were  reduced  to  ashes.  Meanwhile 
several  English  ships  of  war  came  up  the  Shannon  and 
anchored  about  a  mile  below  the  city.^ 

Still  the  place  held  out:  the  garrison  was,  in  numerical 
strength,  little  inferior  to  the  besieging  army;  and  it  seemed 
not  impossible  that  the  defence  might  be  prolonged  till  the 
equinoctial  rains  shoidd  a  second  time  compel  the  English  to 

*  Macaris  Excidium  ;  I.ife  of  James,  unpublished  letter  from  Nagle  to  Lord 

ii.  459.  462. ;  London  Gazette,  Aug.  31.  Merion   of  Aug.    16.      This    letter    is 

1691  ;  Light  to  the  Blind ;  D'Usaon  and  quoted  by  Mr.  O'Callaghan  in  a  note  on 

Tess^  to  Barbesicux,  Aug.  ^.  the  Macari^e  Exddium. 

t  Story's  Continuation  ;  D'Usson  and         J  Macariae  Excidium ;    Story's   Con- 

T^mS  to  Barbesieux,  Aug.  ^f.  1691.   An  tinuation. 
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retire.  Qinkell  determined  on  girikins:  a  bold  stroke.  No  OHAP. 
point  in  the  whole  circle  of  the  fortifications  was  more  ,  - 
important,  and  no  point  seemed  to  be  more  secnre,  than  the 
Thomond  Bridge,  which  joined  the  citj  to  the  camp  of  the 
Irish  horse  on  the  Clare  bank  of  the  Shannon.  The  Dntch 
General's  plan  was  to  separate  the  infantry  within  the  ram- 
parts from  the  cavalry  without ;  and  this  plan  he  executed 
with  great  skill,  vigour,  and  success.  He  laid  a  bridge  of 
tin  boats  on  the  river,  crossed  it  with  a  strong  body  of  troops, 
drove  before  him  in  confusion  fifteen  hundred  dragoons  who 
made  a  faint  show  of  resistance,  and  marched  towards  the 
quarters  of  the  Irish  horse.  The  Irish  horse  sustained  but 
ill  on  this  day  the  reputation  which  they  had  gained  at  the 
Boyne.  Indeed,  that  reputation  had  been  purchased  by  the 
almost  entire  destruction  of  the  best  regiments.  Beomits 
had  been  without  much  difficulty  found.  But  the  loss  of 
fifkeen  hundred  excellent  soldiers  was  not  to  be  repaired. 
The  camp  was  abandoned  without  a  blow.  Some  of  the 
cavaby  fled  into  the  city.  The  rest,  driving  before  them  as 
many  cattie  as  could  be  collected  in  that  moment  of  panic, 
retired  to  the  hOls.  Much  beef,  brandy,  and  harness  vnm 
fotmd  in  the  magazines ;  and  the  marshy  plain  of  the  Shan- 
non was  covered  with  firelocks  and  grenades  which  the  fugi- 
tives had  thrown  away.* 

The  conquerors  returned  in  triumph  to  their  camp.  But 
Ginkell  was  not  content  with  the  advantage  which  he  had 
gained.  He  was  bent  on  cutting  off  all  commtmication 
between  Limerick  and  the  county  of  Clare.  In  a  few  days, 
therefore,  he  again  crossed  the  river  at  the  head  of  several 
regiments,  and  attacked  the  fort  which  protected  the  Tho- 
mond Bridge.  In  a  short  time  the  fort  was  stormed.  The 
soldiers  who  had  garrisoned  it  fled  in  confusion  to  the  city. 
The  Town  Major,  a  French  officer,  who  commanded  at  the 
Thomond  Gate,  afi^d  that  the  pursuers  would  enter  with 
the  fugitives,  ordered  that  part  of  the  bridge  which  was 
nearest  to  the  city  to  be  drawn  up.  Many  of  the  Irish  went 
headlong  into  the  stream  and  perished  there.  Others  cried 
for  quarter,  and  held  up  handkerchief^  in  token  of  submis- 
sion. But  the  conquerors  were  mad  with  rage :  their  cruelty 
could  not  be  immediately  restrained :  and  no  prisoners  were 

*  Story's  Contmnation ;  London  Ga-  count  of  the  siege  which  it  among  the 

sett«,  SepL  2S.  1091 ;  Life  of  James,  ii.  archiyes  of  the  French  War  Office,  it 

46S. ;  Dwjj  of  the  Siege  of  Lymerick,  is  said  that  the  Irish  cayalry  behared 

1692 ;  Lignt  to  the  Bimd.    In  the  ac*  wone  than  the  infantiy. 
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CHAP  made  till  the  heaps  of  corpses  rose  abore  the  parapets.  Hie 
-  ^\^  garrison  of  the  fort  had  consisted  of  abont  eight  hundred  men. 
Of  these  only  a  hundred  and  twenty  escaped  into  Limericlc* 
This  disaster  seemed  likely  to  produce  a  general  mutiny  in 
the  besieged  city.  The  Irish  clamoured  for  the  blood  of  the 
Town  Major  who  had  ordered  the  bridge  to  be  drawn  up  in 
the  fsbce  of  their  flying  countrymen*  His  superiors  were 
forced  to  promise  that  he  should  be  brought  before  a  court 
martial  Happily  for  him,  he  had  received  a  mortal  wound, 
in  the  act  of  closing  the  lliomond  Gate,  and  was  saved  by  a 
soldier's  death  firom  the  fdry  of  the  multitudcf 
The  Irish  The  cry  for  capitulation  became  so  loud  and  importunate 
Jjf^j^llto*  ^^^  ^^  generals  could  not  resist  it.  D'Usson  informed  his 
government  that  the  fight  at  the  bridge  had  so  effectually 
cowed  the  spirit  of  the  garrison  that  it  was  impossible  to 
continue  the  struggle,  t  Some  exception  may  perhaps  be 
taken  to  the  evidence  of  D'Usson :  for  undoubtedly  he,  like 
every  other  Frenchman  who  had  held  any  conmiand  in  the 
Irish  army,  was  weary  of  his  banishment^  and  impatient  to 
see  his  country  again.  But  it  is  certain  that  even  Sarsfield 
had  lost  heart.  Up  to  this  time  his  voice  had  been  for  stub- 
bom  resistance.  He  was  now  not  only  willing,  but  impatient 
to  treat.§  It  seemed  to  him  that  the  city  was  doomed. 
There  was  no  hope  of  succour,  domestic  or  foreign.  In  every 
part  of  Ireland  the  Saxons  had  set  their  feet  on  the  necks  of 
the  natives.  Sligo  had  &llen.  Even  those  wild  islands  which 
intercept  the  huge  waves  of  the  Atlantic  from  the  bay  of 
Gralway  had  acknowledged  the  authority  of  William.  The 
men  of  Kerry,  reputed  the  fiercest  and  most  ungovernable 
part  of  the  aboriginal  population,  had  held  out  long,  but  had 
at  length  been  routed,  and  chased  to  their  woods  and  moun- 
tains. ||     A  French  fleet,  if  a  French  fleet  were  now  to  arrive 

*  StxaVt  GonUnuation ;  Macaris  Ex-  the  story ;  niunely,  that  thea«  §eren  him- 

ddiom ;  R.  Douglas  to  Sir  A.  Rawdon,  dred  men  were  in  a  fort.    That  a  garri- 

Sept.  28.  1891,  in  the  Rawdon  Papers ;  son  shoold  defend  a  fort  during  a  few 

London  Gazette,  Oct.  8. ;  Diary  of  the  hoars  against  superior  numbers  it  surely 

Siege  of  Lymerick ;  Light  to  the  Blind ;  not  strange.     Forts  are  built  beeausa 

Account  of  the  Siege  of  Limerick  in  the  they  can  be  defended  by  few  against 

archives  of  the  Freuch  War  Office.  many. 

The  account  of  this  affair  in  the  Life  f  Account  of  the  Siege  of  Limerick  in 

of  James,  ii.  464.,  deserres  to  be  noticed  the  arduTes  of  the  French  War  Office ; 

merely  for  its    preeminent   absurdity.  Story's  Continuation. 

The  writer  tells  us  that  seven  hundred  I  D'Usson   to    Barbesieux,  Oct.    ^. 

of  the  Irish  held  out  some  time  against  a  1691. 

much  larger  force,  and  warmly  praises  §  Macarie  Exddium. 

their  heroism.    He  did  not  know,  or  did  |  StoiVs  Continuation  ;  Diaiy  of  the 

not  choose  to  mention,  one  fact  which  is  Siege  of  Limerick. 
Msential  to  the  right  understanding  of 
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on  the  coast  of  Munster,  would  find  the  mouth  of  the  Shan-  OHAP. 
non  guarded  by  English  men  of  war.  The  stock  of  provi-  ^ 
sions  within  Limerick  was  already  running  low.  If  the  siege 
were  prolonged,  the  town  would,  in  all  human  probability, 
be  reduced  either  by  force  or  by  blockade.  And,  if  Qinkall 
should  enter  through  the  breach,  or  should  be  implored  by  a 
multitude  perishing  with  hunger  to  dictate  his  own  terms, 
what  could  be  expected  but  a  iyranny  more  inexorably  serere 
than  that  of  CromwellP  Would  it  not  then  be  wise  to  try 
what  conditions  could  be  obtained  while  the  Tictors  had  stiU 
something  to  fear  firom  the  rage  and  despair  of  the  van- 
quished; while  the  last  Irish  army  could  still  make  some 
show  of  resistance  behind  the  walls  of  the  last  Irish  fortress? 


On  the  evening  of  the  day  which  followed  the  fight  at  the  N^gotiA- 
Thomond  Gate,  the  drams  of  Limerick  beat  a  parley;  and  ^||^^e 
Wauchop,  from  one  of  the  towers,  hailed  the  besiegers,  and  Iriahehief 
requested  Euvigny  to   grant  Sarsfield  an  interview.    The  J^^?J^ 
brave  Frenchman  who  was  an  exile  on  account  of  his  attach- 
ment to  one  religion,  and  the  brave  Irishman  who  was  about 
to  become  an  exile  on  account  of  his  attachment  to  another, 
met  and  conferred,  doubtless  with  mutual  sympathy  and  re- 
spect.*    Ginkell,  to  whom  Bu vigny  reported  what  had  passed, 
wiDingly  consented  to  an  armistice.      For,  constant  as  his 
success  had  been,  it  had  not  made  him  secure.     The  chances 
were  greatly  on  his  side.  Yet  it  was  possible  that  an  attempt 
to  storm  the  city  might  fiul,  as  a  similar  attempt  had  £ailed 
twelve  months  before.    If  the  siege  should  be  turned  into  a 
blockade,  it  was  probable  that  the  pestilence  which  had  been 
fiedal  to  the  army  of  Schomberg,  which  had  compelled  William 
to  retreat,  and  which  had  all  but  prevailed  even  against  the 
genius  and  energy  of  Marlborough,  might  soon  avenge  the 
carnage  of  Aghrim.    The  rains  had  lately  been  heavy.    The 
whole  plain  might  shortly  be  an  immense  pool  of  stagnant 
water.    It  might  be  necesisary  to  move  tiie  troops  to  a 
healthier  situation  than  the  bank  of  the  Shannon,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  them  a  warmer  shelter  than  that  of  tents.  The  enemy 
would  be  safe  till  the  spring.     In  the  spring  a  French  army 
might  land  in  Ireland :  the  natives  might  again  rise  in  arms 
from  Donegal  to  Kerry ;  and  the  war,  which  was  now  all  but 
extinguished,  might  blaze  forth  fiercer  than  ever. 

A  negotiation  was  therefore  opened  with  a  sincere  desire  on 
both  sides  to  put  an  end  to  the  contest.      The  chiefs  of  the 

*  Loodoo  Gttcftte,  Oct.  8.  1691 ;  Stoijr't  Contixiiiation ;  Diaiy  of  Um  Siege  of 
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/qgAP.   -biakk  asviy  held  devend  ooiiBfiltatiottfl  ut  which  some  Boxnan 
jLyii,    .QifQiQii^  prelates-and  some  eminent  lawyers  were  invited  to 


wsis^^'i  A*  prdiminaiy  ^piestien^  which  perplexed  tender  oon- 

.Bcieneefl^^  fwttB' f^bmitted  to- the  Bishops.    The  late  Lord 

Iiieiitenatnt  had  persuaded  the  offieerS'of  the  garrison  to  swear 

•  that  they  wotdd  not  smrender  Lunerick  till  they  should  re- 
.oeive  an-'answer  to- -the  letter  in  which  their  sitoation  had 

*  lieen  explained  to  SameBt*  The  Bishops  thought  that  tibie  oath 
vwas  no  longer  binding^'  It  had  been  taken  at  a  time  when 
ftlie  commnnications  with  France  were  open,  and  in  the  full 
'belief  that  the  answerof  James  wonld  arrive  vrithin  three 
'WQeks«    'Moreihan  twice  that  time  had  elapsed^      Every 
avantie  leading  to  the  city  was  strictly  goarded  by  the  enemy. 
His  Majesiy's  fidthM  subjects^  by  holding  out  till  it  had  be- 
come impossible  for  him  to  signify  his  pleasure  to  them,  had 
acted  up  to  the  spirit  of  th^  promise.* 

The  next  question  was  what  terms  should  be  demanded^  A 
-paper,  containing  propositions  which  statesmen  of  our  age  will 
think  reasonable,  but  which  to  ihe  most  humane  and  liberal 
Ei^lish  F^x>te8ta>nts  of  the  seventeenth  century  appeared  ex- 
travagant, was  sent  to  the  camp  of  the  besiegers.  What  was 
■asked  was  that  aU  offences  should  be  covered  with  oblivion^ 
that  perfect  freedom  of  worship  should  be  allowed  to  the 
native  population,  that  every  parish  should  have  its  Soman 
Catholic  priest,  and  that  Irish  Boman  Catholics  should  be 
capable  of  holding  all  offices,  civil  and  military,  and  of  enjoy- 
ing all  municipal  privileges.f 

Ginkell  knew  little  of  the  laws  and  feelings  of  the  English  : 
but  he  had  about  him  persons  who  were  competent  to  direct 
him.  They  had  a  week  before  prevented  him  from  breaking 
a  Rapparee  on  the  wheel :  and  they  now  suggested  an  answer 
to  the  propositions  of  the  enemy.  "  I  am  a  stranger  here,*' 
said  Ginkell :  "  I  am  ignorant  of  the  constitution  of  these- 
kingdoms  :  but  I  am  assured  that  what  you  ask  is  inconsistent 
virith  that  constitution ;  and  therefore  I  cannot  with  honour 
consent."  He  immediately  ordered  a  new  battery  to  be 
thrown  up,  and  guns  and  mortars  to  be  planted  on  it.  But 
his  preparations  were  speedily  interrupted  by  another  message 
frt>m  the  city.  The  Irish  begged  that,  since  he  could  not 
grant  what  they  had  demanded,  he  would  tell  them  on  what 
terms  he  was  willing  to  treat.  He  called  his  advisers  round 
him,  and,  after  some  consultation,  sent  back  a  paper  contain- 
ing the  heads  of  a  treaty,  such  as  he  had  reason  to  believe 

*  Life  of  Jamtrs,  46-4,  \G5.  \  Story's  CoDtmuatioo. 
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that  the  firoyenunent  whioh  he  Berved  would  ap|Hrove» '  What  OHAK 
he  offered  was  indeed  mnch^  leM^thaii  >wh»t  the  Lrish  deHired,  .  ^^^ 
but  was  quite  ar  much  as,  when  tfaef  considered  their  sitoa^ 
tion  and  the  tem^ey  of  the  -BligHshiiiaticm,  thejr  could  eipect. 
TbBj  speedily  notified  theiv.asse&t.'  it^  was  agreed  that  there 
should  be  a  cessatioiLof  atmsy'not  onkj  by  land,  but  in  the 
ports  and  bays  of  Munstfiiv^nd  that  a  fleet  of  ftench  tran* 
sports  should  be  suffered^te  oonle  tip  the  Shannon  in  peace 
and  to  depart  in  peace.  She  signing  of  the  treaty  waa 
deferred  till  the  Lorde  Justioes^  who  ^represented  Wilhani  at 
Dublin,  should  arrive  at  GinkeU's-quarlevsJ  BxA  there  was 
during  some  days*  a  relaxation  of  nulitbry -yigilanoe  on  both 
sides.  Prisonera  were  set  at.  liberty.  Xhe  outposts  of  the 
two  armies  chatted  and  messed  together.  The  English 
officers  rambled  into  the  town.  Thelrish  officers  dined inthe 
camp.  Anecdotes  of  what  passed  at  the  firiendly  meetingB  of 
these  men,  who* had  so  lately  been  mortal  enemies,  'were 
widely  circulated.  One  story,  iaparticulav^  waa  repeated  in 
every  part  of  Europe.  ^^  Has  not  this  last  campaign,''  said 
Sarsfield  to  some.  English- officers,. ^^ raised  your  oj^nion  of 
Irish  soldiers? ''  ^^  To  tell  you  the  truth,"  answered  an  Eng- 
lishman, '^  we  think  of  them  much  as  we  always  did."  ^^  How- 
ever meanly  you  may  think  of  us,"  replied  Sarsfield,  **  change 
Kings  with  us,  and  we  will  willingly  try  our  luck  with  you 
again."  He  was  doubtless  thinking  of  tiie  day  on  which  he 
luid  seen  the  two  Sovereigns  at  the  head  of  two  great  armies, 
William  foremost  in  the  charge,  and  James  foremost  in  the 
flight* 

On  the  first  of  October,  Coningsby  and  Porter  arrived  at  the  Thecapiti*- 
English  headquarters*  On  the  second  the  articles  of  capita-  L^meHcL 
lation  were  discussed  at  great  l^igth  and  definitely  settled^ 
On  the  third  tliey  were  signed.  They  were  divided  into  two 
partsy  a  military  treaty  and  a  civil  tnaaty.  The  former  waa 
subscribed  only  by  the  generals  on  both  sides.  The  liords 
Justices  set  their  names  to  the  latter.f 

By  the  military  treaty  it  was  agreed  that  such  Irish  officers 
and  soldiers  as  should  declare  that  they  wished  to  go  to 
Franee  should^  be  conveyed  thither,  and  isdiould,  in  the  mean- 
time, remain  under  the  command  of  their  own  generals.  Gin- 
keU  undertook  to  famish  a  considerable  number  of  transports. 
French  vessels  were  also  to  be  permitted  to  pass  and  repass 

*  BUoj'b  Contmuation ;  Diary  of  the  f  StorVs  Contiiiiiation ;  Diary  of  the 
8i«ge  of  l^rnerick ;  Bnmet,  ii.  81. ;  Lon-  Siege  of  Ljmerick ;  hoadsm  QasettOi  OoL 
don  Oantte,  OcL  12. 1691.  16. 1691. 
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CHAP,     freely  between  Britannj  and  Munster.     Part  of  Limeridc 
w..,,-^  was  to  be  immediately  delivered  up  to  the  English.    But  the 
island  on  which  the  Cathedral  and  the  Castle  stand  was  to 
remain,  for  the  present,  in  the  keeping  of  the  Irish. 

The  terms  of  the  civil  treaty  were  very  different  from  those 
which  Ginkell  had  sternly  refused  to  grant.  It  was  not  sti- 
pulated that  the  Boman  Catholics  of  Ireland  should  be  com- 
petent to  hold  any  political  or  military  office,  or  that  they 
should  be  admitted  into  any  corporation.  But  they  obtained 
a  promise  that  they  should  enjoy  such  privileges  in  the  exer- 
cise of  their  religion  as  were  consistent  with  the  law,  or  as 
they  had  enjoyed  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second. 

To  all  iidiabitants  of  Limerick,  and  to  all  officers  and 
soldiers  in  the  Jacobite  army,  who  should  submit  to  the 
government  and  notify  their  submission  by  taking  the  oath 
of  allegiance,  an  entire  amnesty  was  promised.  They  were 
to  retain  their  property :  they  were  to  be  allowed  to  exercise 
any  profession  which  tiiey  had  exercised  before  the  troubles : 
they  were  not  to  be  punished  for  any  treason,  felony,  or  mis- 
demeanour committed  since  the  accession  of  the  late  TTrng : 
nay,  they  were  not  to  be  sued  for  damages  on  account  of  any 
act  of  spoliation  or  outrage  which  they  might  have  committed 
during  the  three  years  of  confusion.  This  was  more  than  the 
Lords  Justices  were  constitutionally  competent  to  grant.  It 
was  therefore  added  that  the  government  would  use  its 
utmost  endeavours  to  obtain  a  Parliamentary  ratification  of 
the  treaty.* 

As  soon  as  the  two  instruments  had  been  signed,  the  Eng- 
lish entered  the  city,  and  occupied  one  quarter  of  it.  A 
narrow  but  deep  branch  of  the  Shannon  separated  them  from 
the  quarter  which  was  still  in  the  possession  of  the  Lrish.f 

In  a  f<^w  hours  a  dispute  arose  which  seemed  likely  to  pro- 
duce a  renewal  of  hostilities.  Sarsfield  had  resolved  to  seek  his 
fortune  in  the  service  of  France,  and  was  naturally  desirous 
to  carry  with  him  to  the  Continent  such  a  body  of  troops  as 
would  be  an  important  addition  to  the  army  of  Lewis. 
Ginkell  was  as  naturally  unwilling  to  send  thousands  of  men 
to  swell  the  forces  of  the  enemy.  Both  generals  appealed  to 
the  treaty.  Each  construed  it  as  suited  his  purpose,  and  eacli 
complained  that  the  other  had  violated  it.  Sarsfield  was 
accused  of  putting  one  of  his  officers  under  arrest  for  refusing 
to  go  to  the  Continent.     Ginkell,  greatly  excited,  declared 

*  The  articles  of  the  ciTil  treaty  hare        f  Story's  Continaatioii ;  Diary  of  the 
often  2>een  reprinted.  Siege  of  Lymerick. 
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ihat  he  would  teach  the  Irish  to  play  tricks  with  hiiLu  and     CHAP. 

y  \7TT 

began  to  make  preparations  for  a  cannonade.  Sarsfield  came  .  .  ^ 
to  the  English  camp,  and  tried  to  jnstify  what  he  had  done. 
The  altercation  was  sharp.  '^  I  submit,''  said  Sarsfield,  at 
last :  "  I  am  in  your  power.'*  "  Not  aJb  all  in  my  power," 
said  Ginkell :  '^  go  back  and  do  your  worst."  The  imprisoned 
officer  was  liberated :  a  sanguinary  contest  was  arerted ;  and 
the  two  commanders  contented  themselves  with  a  war  of 
words.*^  Ginkell  put  forth  proclamations  assuring  the  Irish 
that,  if  they  would  liye  quietly  in  their  own  land^  they  should 
be  protected  and  favoured,  and  that,  if  they  preferred  a 
military  life,  they  should  be  admitted  into  the  service  of 
King  Williajn.  It  was  added  that  no  man,  who  chose  to 
rgect  this  gracious  invitation  and  to  become  a  soldier  of 
Lewis,  must  expect  ever  again  to  set  foot  on  the  island. 
Sarsfield  and  Wauchop  exerted  their  eloquence  on  the  other 
side.  The  present  aspect  of  affidrs,  they  said,  was  doubtless 
gloomy :  but  there  was  bright  sky  beyond  the  doud.  The 
banishment  would  be  short.  The  return  would  be  triumphant. 
Within  a  year  the  French  would  invade  England.  In  such 
an  invasion  the  Irish  troops,  if  only  they  remained  unbroken, 
would  assuredly  bear  a  chief  part.  In  the  meantime  it  was 
&r  better  for  them  to  live  in  a  neighbouring  and  friendly 
country,  under  the  parental  care  of  their  own  rightful  King, 
than  to  trust  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who  would  probably 
send  them  to  the  other  end  of  the  world  to  fight  for  his  ally 
the  Emperor  against  the  Janissaries. 

The  help  of  the  Boman  Catholic  clergy  was  called  in.     On  The  Irish 
the  day  on  which  those  who  had  made  up  their  minds  to  go  ^^^  ^ 
to  France  were  required  to  announce  their  determination,  the  make  their 
priests  were  indefatigable  in  exhorting.    At  the  head  of  every  ^^^ 
regiment  a  sermon  was  preached  on  the  duty  of  adhering  to  their  oowi- 
the  cause  of  the  Church,  and  on  the  sin  and  danger  of  con-  ^^^ 
sorting  with  unbelievers.'^    Whoever,  it  was  said,  should 
enter  the  service  of  the  usurpers  would  do  so  at  the  peril  of 
his  souL    The  heretics  affirmed  that,  after  the  peroration,  a 
plentiM  allowance  of  brandy  was  served  out  to  the  audience, 
and  that,  when  the  brandy  had  been  swallowed,  a  Bishop 
pronounced  a  benediction.    Thus  duly  prepared  by  physical 
and  moral  stimulants,  the  garrison,  consisting  of  about  four- 

*  StoiVf  GontiiiiiatiQn ;  Diaiy  of  the  an  Iriah  Gaptain  who  was  present  hat 

Sum  of  Ijpomtk.  left  ns  in  bad  Latin.    **  Hic  apnd  sa- 

j  Story  ■  Continaation.    Hia  nam-  cram  omnea  adrertizantor  a  capellania 

tira  if  confirmed  bj  the  testimony  which  ire  potius  in  Galliam.'* 

VOL.  III.  G  G 
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CHAP.     t«*fii  tlii*iuiAnJ  infaiitrv,  wuji  ilriwii  up  in  Xht*  rsut  imailov 

XVII 

^  '       whi<  h  I.IV  nil  till-  ('Liri*  Uiiik  nl' tkf  ShuniKin.      Ili-n*  i-iipii-«  •/ 

liiiiL'-U'tf  |in«  laiii.it lull  wi*n*  |inifii4«*lv  it<'nttfn'«i  aUiiit ;  ^ir^'l 
KiipTimh  urtioTM  n-ciit  thptii:;li  llii*  niiikii  iiii|il*irini:  the  t»*-n 
iiift  to  ruin  thfiiiM-lTf**i.  Aii«l  f\|ilaiiiini;  tiith^ni  lli**aiUiii.taj«-*  • 
whi«'k  thi*  »«*lilii-r4  nf  Kiii;;  Williuni  cnjct^flNl.      At  I«*i);rth  th«- 
cl«*«'iNi«i*  iiii'tiii'iit  I'unp*.      Tlif  tpNip^  ni-n*  «inl*-n**l  !••  |-.i%«  in 
n*«i*-w.     'Iliii^i*  hIiii  Hijihi-cl  tn  n*niain  in  ln*!aiiil  w<  r*-  ilir»  •  t«^i 
Uj  til**  I 'if  ttt  u  ]i.irti«'ular  ii|Mit.      All  wlm  iKiji^f^l  that  »|«>t  vt-n- 
if  \t^  I  nii!ii<l*-n<l   iiJi    haiiii:^   iiiaili-  tlii-ii*  i-iiiMn*   U*:    Kraru'v. 
Siiniti«*l«l  uiiil  \Vuiii*li«i]i  mi  nii*-  hhI**,  I'iirtiT,  ('•ini!iu»«^«.  a?<  I 
(iinkcll  1*1)  thf  ••th«T,  liMikf«|  i»ii  with  |iaiiit'ul  anii*-ti.    |i  r*ai  n 
anil  hi}«  <'iiuntr\iii«*ii,  thi*a;;h  iii<t  uniiit«*n*iitfl-«I  inth<*  ••i^-  tA«'ir. 
founil  it  lu&nl  ti»  |in*«i'-n'«*  th«-ir  j^mvitv.     Thi*  i-i*nt'iiftiiiix.  th'- 
i*Liiiiiiiir,  th**  |^iti*44|Ut*  a|i|>i'iiniiii*«*  i*f'  iiii  ariiiT  in  whi-  h  thr-r^ 
riiiili  K«-an'«'lv  Im«  iM««*ii  ;i  nhiii  **r  u  ]*iiir  uf  |ian1.i!<"<!i«.  a  mik*' 
i*r  ;i  hU*t  VitiiJS,  i*v**'iiX»^\  iMiluili<  niu>«  ii  ri'iitriat  !••  th>*  ••r«lfrii 
MHil  l>rilliiint  u|*|M*aniip-<*  ff  Mi«*ir  niaAt«T'ii  tn-i|*«,  fliat  ti^.-i 
anuuii^l  thflMn<«**l\i'4  hr  wiiri*l«*riii;;  what  thi*  l'ari«ii&ii.«  wutil*i 
luij  tn  ib«*  HUt'h  a  f*>ri-f*  inuiiti*n*«l  <.||  thr  pUin  i»f  (in-nt'IU*.* 
M  ••?    ^  Finit   man  )i«-«l  wha?  w.i4  •  .ill«*«l  th**   lt«ir:il  n*j^ini«-ri!.  !'•  ur- 

l"'        *      t«-«ii  h»iii»ln-«i  j»?r'tfi:».      All  l»Mt   m-\i-ii   wi-nt   U'%i'ii-1   ;:.«-  t^"^! 
I-.--f     7    |-»;!*!.       «ti!ik'ir^    I-"";-.'*:.  •  •:  •■    -h-n..!    th^?    *.f    w.k*    .i   .  •{ 
'■**     '  lii-r':!!*- I.        II-'    ^*.i*    '     ?.•  'i-    I,    J,!.**'  \'r.    )»\     -■••■.■  .:    •■  .    I" 

!ij  i:..        I  ii-  r»-    i    I  i    .v"    •■  r  .  '.    'x   !V-r  iMl.Ti.'  •:.•■  ■     ■    ■ 

•  ■!'  I  !-r.  r    .-■   i   •:.•  •■■  ■  :    •:.■■  -v  .  r    tf.:  ■■•    ;  :    •.. 

It    :•.;",•••  i"-.-'    • ;.  i'    •    ■■   ■  ;  1  ■tj-lf     i!i.i    iriM-i*  :.   ■■    •  '     i  ■  . 
«•"!*■■:.•.'  I  :  i.i\   K.i\  ■■  i.  li  -■  •.  ■   •  !!•    •  'ii  !!.••  j"    i  •*■ 
wh:   ii  !*.-.  I-r-  !  .•!.•  :  -  "    t-i  :  .!■    i   •       l:i  :?.    ■••  .1 
lh«  T'-  w  .1*  .1    l:  •  .-     Ti    •!■■'.■■.      I:  .    i    .r  .1  JT»'  I?  fi.  i;    r  .'  . 
f.-r  J  r.i!.  . .     M<  -r^    1.  .•'••    1  «  i-  'i.'   •  !  tii.  ••    w:    .  ' 
||.-    w.fct    T-  \\  .r«'.-    i    :    :    I..-    .j.  •■■•.ri.    .irj  I    j*  :'    i;  •    ! 
*•■:  •  1   .  -.  w  .•  ii    I    .■:  I"  •   '  !  • ;       1  k".  •■  •    ' .k*»'  ■  !  V:«  •■.■•    : 
>.:••■::.    u!.-.    !.;•....      i  t    ■  :•    1    *■•    '  i,  i  .-.•    .  I    J.i': 

J-'.-.    '.   ■:     ?.v.     :.;■.:■';    •       .■.:•    k*.i-?r    ii  :h'-  •   : 
wj'.i    ?l.  :.    ::•       •      ■  !     'ii-      !»■  -.i-.M     •    .'J.  '.i 

■ 

Alt-  :  iii  '  .:  :'i   «■  i^'i  .  1  ;\  .!  * .  u.  i     •  :  r..^ .  •:  .: .    j    . 

•  !      k  ■     •■.     ll:.:\     I. ■.••:.;!     Wi*     ;:    .r«i.*:. -i     y%'.... 
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ihroueli  Dublin  in  his  sedan  chair:  and  the  Irisli  Honse  of  CHAP. 
Commons  declared  that  there  was  reason  to  snspect  that  he  -  \  ^ 
had  &llen  by  the  reyenge  of  the  Papists.*^  Eighty  years  after 
his  death,  his  grave  near  Lnttrellstown  was  yiolated  by  the 
descendants  of  those  whom  he  had  betrayed,  and  his  skull 
was  broken  to  pieces  with  a  pickaxe.f  The  deadly  hatred  of 
which  he  was  the  object  descended  to  his  son  and  to  his 
grandson ;  and,  unhappily,  nothing  in  the  character  either  of 
his  son  or  of  his  grandson  tended  to  mitigate  the  feeling  which 
the  name  of  Luttrell  excited.]: 

When  the  long  procession  had  dosed,  it  was  found  that 
about  a  thousand  men  had  agreed  to  enter  into  William's 
service.  About  two  thousand  accepted  passes  from  GKnkell, 
and  went  quietly  home.  About  eleven  thousand  returned 
with  Sarsfield  to  the  city.  A  few  hours  after  the  garrison 
had  passed  in  review,  the  horse,  who  were  encamped  some 
miles  from  the  town,  were  required  to  make  their  choice ;  and 
most  of  them  volunteered  for  France.  § 

Sarsfield  considered  the  troops  who  remahied  with  him  as  Many  of 
under  an  irrevocable  obligation  to  go  abroad;  and,  lest  they  ^^  ^'^ 
should  be  tempted  to  retract  their  consent,  he  confined  them  Tolun- 
within  the  ramparts,  and  ordered  the  gates  to  be  shut  and  ^^  ^^^ 
strongly  guarded.  Ginkell,  though  in  his  vexation  he  muttered  desert. 
some  threats,  seems  to  have  felt  that  he  could  not  justifiably 
interfere.    But  the  precautions  of  the  Irish  general  were  &x 
flrom  being  completely  successful.    It  was  by  no  means  strange 
that  a  superstitious  and  excitable  kerne,  with  a  sermon  and  a 
dram  in  his  head,  should  be  ready  to  promise  whatever  his 
priests  required :  neither  was  it  strange  that,  when  he  had 
slept  off  his  liquor,  and  when  anathemas  were  no  longer 

*  TretSQzy  Letter   Book,  Jime   19.  allusion  to  the  marriage  of  the  Duke  of 

1696 ;  Journals  of  the  Irish  House  of  Cumberland  and  Mrs.  Horton,  who  was 

Comxnons,  Nor.  7. 1717.  bom  a  Luttrell,  *'Let  Parliament  look 

t  This  1  relate  on  Mr.  O'Callaghan's  to  it.    A  Lattidl  shall  nerer  succeed  to 

aothori^.     History  of  the  Irish  Bri-  the  Crown  of  England."    It  is  certain 

gmdes,  Note  47.  that  yei^  few  i!^lishmen    can    hare 

X  **  There  is,"    Junius  wrote  eighty  sympathised  with  Jnnius's  abhorrence 

years  alter  the  capitulation  of  Limerick,  of  the  Luttrells,  or  can  even  have  under- 

*'  a  certain  funily  in  this  country  on  stood  it.    Why  then  did  he  use  expres- 

which  nature  seems  to  hare  entailed  a  sions  which  to  the  great  minority  of  his 

hereditaij  baseness  of  disposition.    As  readers  must  have  been  unmtelligible  ? 

far  as  thttr  history  has  been  known,  the  My  answer  is  that  Philip  Francis  was 

son  has  regularly  improved  upon  the  bom,  and  passed  the  first  ten  years  of 

vices  of  the  father,  and  has  taken  care  his  life,  within  a  walk  of  Luttrellstown. 

to  transmit  them  pure  and  undiminished  J  Story's  Continuation ;  London  Ga- 

into  the  bosom  of  his  successors."    Else-  zette,  Oct  22.  1691 ;  D'Usson  and  TessS 

where  he  says  of  the  member  for  Mid-  to  Lewis,  Oct.  <^.,  and  to  Barbesieuz, 

dieses,    "  He  has  degraded   even  the  Oct  ^. ;  Light  to  the  Blind, 
name  of  LnttrelL"     He  exclaims,  in 

oo  2 
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CHAP,     ringing  in  his  ears,  he  should  feel  painful  misgiyings.    He 
XVIL     jjg^  bound  himself  to  go  into  exile,  perhaps  for  life,  beyond 


that  dreary  expanse  of  waters  which  impressed  his  rude  mind 
with  mysterious  terror.  His  thoughts  ran  on  all  that  he  was 
to  leave,  on  the  well  known  peat  stack  and  potatoe  g^und, 
and  on  the  mud  cabin,  which,  humble  as  it  was,  was  still  his 
home.  He  was  never  again  to  see  the  &.miliar  fences  round 
the  turf  fire,  or  to  hear  the  familiaT  notes  of  the  old  Celtic 
songs.  The  ocean  was  to  roll  between  him  and  the  dwelling 
of  his  greyheaded  parents  and  his  blooming  sweetheart 
There  were  some  who,  unable  to  bear  the  misery  of  such  a 
separation,  and  finding  it  impossible  to  pass  the  sentinels  who 
watched  ihe  gates,  sprang  into  the  river  and  gained  the 
opposite  bank.  The  number  of  these  daring  swimmers,  how- 
ever, was  not  great ;  and  the  army  would  probably  have  been 
transported  almost  entire  if  it  had  remained  at  Limerick  till 
the  day  of  embarkation.  But  many  of  the  vessels  in  which 
the  voyage  was  to  be  performed  lay  at  Cork;  and  it  was 
necessary  that  Sarsfield  should  proceed  thither  with  some 
of  his  best  regiments.  It  was  a  march  of  not  less  than  four 
days  through  a  wild  country.  To  prevent  agile  youths, 
femiliflr  Tnth  all  the  shifts  of  a  vagrant  and  predatory  life, 
firom  stealing  off  to  the  bogs  and  woods  under  cover  of  the 
night,  was  impossible.  Indeed  many  soldiers  had  the  audacity 
to  run  away  by  broad  daylight  before  they  were  out  of  sight 
of  Limerick  Cathedral.  The  Boyal  regiment,  which  had,  on 
the  day  of  the  review,  set  so  striking  an  example  of  fidelity 
to  the  cause  of  James,  dwindled  firom  fourteen  hundred  men 
to  five  hundred.  Before  the  last  ships  departed,  news  came 
that  those  who  had  sailed  by  the  first  ships  had  been  un- 
graciously received  at  Brest.  They  had  been  scantily  fed : 
they  had  been  able  to  obtain  neither  pay  nor  clothing :  though 
winter  was  setting  in,  they  slept  in  the  fields  with  no  covering 
but  the  hedges ;  and  many  had  been  heard  to  say  that  it  would 
have  been  &x  better  to  die  in  old  Ireland  than  to  live  in  the 
inhospitable  country  to  which  they  had  been  banished.  The 
effect  of  these  reports  was  that  hundreds,  who  had  long  per- 
sisted in  their  intention  of  emigrating,  refused  at  the  last 
moment  to  go  on  board,  threw  down  their  arms,  and  returned 
to  their  native  villages.* 
^  ?*■'  .  Sarsfield  perceived  that  one  chief  cause  of  the  desertion 
the  Irish  which  was  thinning  his  army  was  the  natural  unwillingness 
army  sails    q{  ^hc  men  to  leave  their  families  in  a  state  of  destitution. 

from  Cork 

•  Story'ft  Contlnxi&lion  \  Loudon  Gazette,  Jan,  4.  169|. 
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Cork  and  the  nei^hbonrine:  Tillages  were  filled  with  the  kin-     CHAB» 
dred  of  those  who  were  going  abroad.     Great  numbers  of  -      ^     ^ 


women,  many  of  them  leading,  carrying,  suckling  their  in- 
fants, covered  all  the  roads  which  led  to  the  place  of  embark- 
ation. The  Irish  general,  apprehensive  of  the  effect  which 
the  entreaties  and  lamentations  of  these  poor  creatures  conld 
not  £ail  to  produce,  put  forth  a  proclamation,  in  which  he 
assured  his  soldiers  that  thej  should  be  permitted  to  cany 
their  wives  and  children  to  France.  It  would  be  injurious  to 
the  memory  of  so  brave  and  loyal  a  gentleman  to  suppose  that 
when  he  made  this  promise  he  meant  to  break  it.  It  is  much 
more  probable  that  he  had  formed  an  erroneous  estimate  of 
the  number  of  those  who  would  demand  a  passage,  and  that 
he  found  himself,  when  it  was  too  late  to  alter  his  arrange* 
ments,  unable  to  keep  his  word.  After  the  soldiers  had  em^ 
barked,  room  was  found  for  the  fieunilies  of  many.  But  still 
there  remained  on  the  waterside  a  great  multitude  clamouring 
piteously  to  be  taken  on  board.  As  the  last  boats  put  off 
there  was  a  rush  into  the  surf.  Some  women  caught  hold  of 
the  ropes,  were  dragged  out  of  their  depth,  dxmg  till  their 
fingers  were  cut  through,  and  perished  in  the  waves.  The 
ships  began  to  move.  A  wild  and  terrible  wail  rose  firom  the 
shore,  and  excited  unwonted  compassion  in  hearts  steeled  by 
hatred  of  the  Irish  race  and  of  the  Bomish  faith.  Even  the 
stem  Cromwellian,  now  at  length,  after  a  desperate  struggle 
of  three  years,  left  the  undisputed  lord  of  the  bloodstained 
and  devastated  island,  could  not  hear  unmoved  that  bitter  cry, 
in  which  was  poured  forth  all  the  rage  and  all  the  sorrow  of  a 
conquered  nation.*^ 

The  sails  disappeared.  The  emaciated  and  brokenhearted 
crowd  of  those  whom  a  stroke  more  cruel  than  that  of  death 
had  made  widows  and  orphans  dispersed,  to  beg  their  way 
home  through  a  wasted  land,  or  to  lie  down  and  die  by 
the  roadside  of  grief  and  hxmger.  The  exiles  departed,  to 
leam  in  foreign  camps  that  discipline  without  which  natural 
courage  is  of  small  avail,  and  to  retrieve  on  distant  fields  of 
battle  the  honour  which  had  been  lost  by  a  long  series  of  de- 
feats at  home.  In  Ireland  there  was  peace.  The  domination  Sttta  of 
of  the  colonists  was  absolute.  The  native  population  was  ^^^"^ 
tranqoil  with  the  ghastly  tranquillity  of  exhaustion  and  of 
despair.  There  were  indeed  outrages,  robberies,  fireraisings, 
assassinations.    But  more  than  a  century  passed  away  with- 


*  BeoiytOQiitiBQiHon;  Maotiia  Eieidiiun,  and  Mr.  O'Cftllagluui'f  note;  Lob- 
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•^•"        U*I!:<>Ti«  %vt'n'  rii*i'«l  i!i  <in'iit  lirit.iiit  h\  tin*  a'llicrvntji  **i  thf 
llti'iMi  I  if   Stiiart.      Hut   iiimIIht  whrii   tho  i*|tif*r   l^'t-'ii'l*  r 
utir.iiiioTii'il   hi*  vu.««iuN  tn  utt«*ii(l  liin  I'tirniiatinii  at  S'« •?!■*.  ti^r 
nlii-ii  iht*  viiUfiir''r  ln'Iil  liiii  «*tiiirt   at    IIo|«n*<i«l,  wan  tlif  itar- 
thinl  ••!'  tliat  lltiiiM*  M-t  up  ill  i\innan;;)tt  or  Miiimt'T.    In  171'-. 
iriili*f<l.  wiii'ii  tli«*  liii;)iluii*l«*n«  wi*n*  iiiar«*liinu'  t«-««uril4  I^^r. • 
•Inn.  !)>•■  K'iman  <';ithi*lp  ■•  ff  In-luriil  %ii-n*  m»  <|iiii-t   that   t}.- 
I/'pI  l.i«*titfn.i!il  I  oiiM.  %«ii  111  lilt  till*  hiiiallt'fit  rink,  hti*!  «•  «•  r^l 
n';^Miiit»t.4   ;irn»»i«    Saii:T    « it-.ri»»-'«*   ('li:iriiii*l   ti>   r»infi»r.'«'   *.):■ 
anii%  i>f  the  I>iikf*  iT  l*uiiiU  rLiriil.      S**r  wuji  thin  iiu)iiru«*:- 
thi*  I'tlfi't  iif  rfUtfiit,  liiit  (*f  iiii'H*  Htii|i«*fii<'tii III  anil  l>n>ki'nn«'*« 
iif  lii'.irt.     Th«'  IP '11  Im«!  •'iiti-ri'«I  iritu  tin*  ••ml.     Th«»  in*  iiptt 
•  •f  |m«?  ili-t'i-atpi.  tilt*  l};i)<iT  i>f  ilailv  ••inliiriti;;  insult  aii^l  c»}'p?^  •• 
pii'ii.  hatl  I'litrtHl  ih**  «|iirit  •*(  tin*  iiiilia|<|'jk  fi.itioii.   'Iln-n-  «•  r* 
ti)«ii-*'*I    Iri*li    K«>iii:iti  ( '.itlii*lii'4  i<f  'jf^-at   aliilitv.  «-ii«-rj«    ar   i 
aniliitiiiti  :   Imt  lli»'%  wiTi-  U*  In-  fnutnl  fii-rv  trliiT**  I'l.  ••!•!    ir- 
Id-Ijti'I.  at  Vfnt.iilN*^  ati^l  at  Saint  IMfforiMi.  in  tl.i*  unni***  •  f 
I^^Nl'Tii'  an<i  in  tli"  annii*^  nf  Maria  lli'D'^a.     <  hi«*  •-tiN*  N  - 
«^nii*  a  Mamhal  *»(  Fniii'i-.     Ani*th«'r  U*i*ani«*  IVinic*  Mini«t«  r 
«if  SjMin.      If  lit*  lia<l  !i!.ii'l  in  hi^  natiif  lanil.  In   «i    -;M  1. 1* 
lft^*n  n"i:anl«-<l  a^  an  iiifi*n"r  \*\  all  tlii*  i^fmnt  ara*!  utrrh!-  •< 
M|'iir*-fii«   y^].'^  h:»i|  "•i^".*-!  !?:•■  I>«"  Ijir.i*:"?!    ;i/.i:?  ••    Tr.*.*    ' 
nt.ir  •:a';"ri.       Itj  1.:^  JmI.i- •■  ii?   M.i«lri  I  h^-  l.k-l  tl.-     j!.   i-  .-• 

S-N..-.  !.  ar.-l  ■  !"  i  :i'l:J./   •!■  f:.i!-.-»'  i'l  !:i^'h  t.  ri:  -  ?•■  •?;•     *r.'   : 
fuitl<-r  •  !  « ••-.  r/i    O..    "1  »*:•!. "      S  ;!•••  :•   I  .i.  r  .ill  K:r-  j-    w.  • 
til  !•••  !  -inii  J-r  I".  •■  It  -Ji  /•  ii- r.iN.  •l«-i'tr«'»i*  Iri-?i  •Lj-I.t-.  .•  ■*•. 
Iri-h  « '"in*  •.  Iri-I.  |lir'!i*.  Iri-li  K?  :/l:V*  ••!"  S.»::  •   I^*:«   .• 
tif   >.i::.f    1^.  :-■!■!.    .  ?'   tfj.     \VJ.i».-    I    i;;!.-     inl    ..f  •J...    i ,.  :  ■     . 
J'l*"  •  ••.    **!.    .  :!    *':.•  \   }.  i<i    r»  ?•  .ii!ii 'I  irj  Tin-  li"»i«'*  '  f  U  ■    :  i  .••  . 
I  . .»:'.  i  !.  ■!  h  »■.  •■]...?.•  '. '  i^'T*  ■  •!  in.iri  Lit;  J  r'/ifn*  nf  •  ■  r  fr*  -  ■ 
iif  I-  ••\      .••!-  •.»•      ■   .         '!"•  .  ^     Ti'i-;..   '.].'    !:  i»':t  k!  -  };:■■?"•  .  •   •'  ■  -• 

r.i  ■  .    I.  IV :.  ^*    r-  ■  ■.    I"  ■•'':-l?.i  VI  !i.    V. ;.  4*    ri  r?:.ir  •  ■!    **.*•••.- 
hfl;'!'  ••     •:    i     ;   .-•   .  \    r.^:i:j   «!    ?)..      I-'.-}i'-i     i"i:',**    " 

K!.j:.''hr\    w  i»  !    •  :  .  !••    I-     ^]']'*  -•  '■  1'    i    tl.  k?.    a    r.- 

X}^'    w-  ■:.•  !;    i".  1  .  i-    .  .»^Vi::.-*   tl.-    •!»•  :;   • 

^^^  •  ».«  ■''.•■%'        m    '  9  '.WW'  •     , 

•  "l  i.'.-t"  ■■  '•  '.«•  'ift-  « 

K"  ■  Ik 

1  !■■  _  •  .•-•■»•••■••»..  « 

•li*r  '■■.  fl  •'!•  »••■  -'■,■—».•.- 

'  •     ;  ■  1       »-    ,      ^■  •-    ■  -^n  .    W»        ■    »        :■  n    •*!•  -S     ».     ••    ^     .  . 
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There  were  indeed,  in  those  days,  fierce  disputes  between     CHAP. 


the  mother  country  and  the  colony :  but  in  such  disputes  the 
aboriginal  population  had  no  more  interest  than  the  Bed  In- 
dians  in  the  dispute  between  Old  England  and  ISew  England 
about  the  Stamp  Act.  The  ruling  few,  even  when  in  mutiny 
against  the  government,  had  no  mercy  for  any  thing  that 
looked  like  mutiny  on  the  part  of  the  subject  many.  None  of 
those  Boman  patriots,  who  poniarded  Julius  Caesar  for  aspir- 
ing to  be  a  king,  would  have  had  the  smallest  scruple  about 
crucifying  a  whole  school  of  gladiators  for  attempting  to  es- 
cape from  the  most  odious  and  degrading  of  all  kinds  of  ser- 
vitude. None  of  those  Virginian  patriots,  who  vindicated 
their  separation  from  the  British  empire  by  proclaiming  it  to 
be  a  selfevident  truth  that  all  men  were  endowed  by  the 
Creator  with  an  unalienable  right  to  liberty,  would  have  had 
the  smallest  scruple  about  shooting  any  negro  slave  who  had 
laid  claim  to  that  unalienable  right.  And,  in  the  same  man- 
ner, the  Protestant  masters  of  Ireland,  while  ostentatiously 
professing  the  political  doctrines  of  Locke  and  Sidney,  held 
that  a  people  who  spoke  the  Celtic  tongue  and  heard  mass 
could  have  no  concern  in  those  doctrines.  Molyneux  ques- 
tioned the  supremacy  of  the  English  legislature.  Swifb 
assailed,  with  the  keenest  ridicule  and  invective,  every  part  of 
the  system  of  government.  Lucas  disquieted  the  administra- 
tion of  Lord  Harrington.  Boyle  overthrew  ihe  administra- 
tion of  the  Duke  of  Dorset.  But  neither  Molyneux  nor  Swift, 
neither  Lucas  nor  Boyle,  ever  thought  of  appealing  to  the 
native  population.  They  would  as  soon  have  thought  of  ap- 
pealing to  the  swine.^  At  a  later  period  Henry  Flood  excited 

and  ehildren.  .  .  .  The  common  people,  Terted.    They  all  soundly  feel  the  smart 

without  leaders,  without  disciphne  or  of  what  they  suffered  in  the  last  Irish 

nahiral  courage,  being  little  better  than  war.    Some  of  them  are  already  retired 

hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water,  into  foreign  countries :  others,  as  I  am 

an  oat  of  all  capacity  of  doing  any  mis-  told,  intend  to  follow  them ;    and  the 

chief,  if  they^  were  ever  so  well  inclined."  rest,  I  belieye  to  a  man,  who  still  possess 

In  the  Drapiei's  Sixth  Letter,  written  in  any  lands,  are  absolutely  resolyea  never 

1724,  he  says :  "  As  to  the  people  of  tliis  to  hazard  them  again  for  the  sake  of  es- 

kingdom,  they  consist  either  of  Irish  tublishing  their  superstition." 

Papista,  who  are  as  inconsiderable,  in  I  may  observe  that,  to  the  best  of  my 

point  of  power,  as  the  women  and  chil-  belief.  Swift  never,  in  anything  that  he 

oren,  or  of  English  IVotestants.**   Again,  wrote,  used  the  word  Irishman  to  denote 

in   the  Presbyterians*   Plea  of  Merit,  a  person  of  Anglosaxon  race  bom  in 

written  in  1731,  he  says:  "The  estates  Ireland.    He  no  more  considered  him- 

of  Btpiftf  are  very  few,  crumbling  into  self  as  an  Irishman  than  an  Englishman 

small  parcels,  and  daily  diminishing ;  bom  at  Calcutta  considers  himself  as  a 

thair  eommon  people  are  sunk  in  por-  Hindoo. 

art¥,  ignorance,  ana  cowardice,  and  of  as  *  In  1749  Lucas  was  the  idol  of  the 

Umb  eooteqnenca  as  women  and  chil-  democracy  of   his  own  caste.     It   ii 

drsn.    Their  nobilitv  and  gentry  are  at  curious  to  see  what  was  thought  of  him 

leait  ona  half  xninaa,  banished  or  con-  by  those  who  were   not  of   his  own 
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(MAP,  the  dominajit  class  to  demand  a  Parliamentary  reform,  and  to 
V  ^\^  ^  nse  even  revolutionary  means  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
that  reform.  But  neither  he,  nor  those  who  looked  up  to  him 
as  their  chief,  and  who  went  close  to  the  verge  of  treason  at 
his  bidding,  would  consent  to  admit  the  subject  class  to  the 
smaUest  share  of  poUtical  power.  The  virtuous  and  accom- 
plished Charlemont,  a  Whig  of  the  Whigs,  passed  a  long  life 
in  contending  for  what  he  called  the  freedom  of  his  country. 
But  he  voted  against  the  law  which  gave  the  elective  franchise 
to  Soman  Catholic  freeholders,  and  he  died  fixed  in  the 
opinion  that  the  Parliament  House  ought  to  be  kept  pure 
from  Boman  Catholic  members.  Indeed,  during  the  century 
which  followed  the  Bevolution,  the  inclination  of  an  'Rngliab 
E^testant  to  trample  on  the  Irishry  was  generally  pro- 
portioned to  the  zeal  which  he  professed  for  political  Ubertj 
in  the  abstract.  If  he  uttered  any  expression  of  compassion 
for  the  majority  oppressed  by  the  minority,  he  might  be  safely 
set  down  as  a  bigoted  Tory  and  High  Churchman.'^ 

All  this  time,  hatred,  kept  down  by  fear,  festered  in  the 
hearts  of  the  children  of  the  soil.  They  were  still  the  same 
people  that  had  sprung  to  arms  in  1641  at  the  call  of  O'Neill, 
and  in  1689  at  the  call  of  TyrconneL  To  them  every  festival 
instituted  by  the  State  was  a  day  of  mourning,  and  every 
trophy  set  up  by  the  State  was  a  memorial  of  shame.  We 
have  never  known,  and  can  but  &intly  conceive,  the  feelings 
of  a  nation  doomed  to  see  constantly  in  all  its  public  places 
the  monuments  of  its  subjugation.  Such  monuments  every- 
where met  the  eye  of  the  Irish  Boman  Catholic.  In  fit>nt  of 
the  Senate  House  of  his  country,  he  saw  the  statue  which  her 
conquerors  had  set  up  in  honour  of  a  memory,  glorious  indeed 
and  immortal,  but  to  him  an  object  of  mingled  dread  and  ab- 
horrence. If  he  entered,  he  saw  the  walls  tapestried  with  the 
most  ignominious  defeats  of  his  forefskthers.  At  length,  after 
a  hundred  years  of  servitude,  endured  without  one  struggle 

caste.  One  of  the  chief  Pariahs,  Charles  Insh,"  he  said  with  great  warmth,  **  are 
0*Coimor,  wrote  thus:  **  I  am  by  no  in  a  mostunnatuml  state:  fqrwe  see  there 
means  interested,  nor  is  any  of  oar  nn-  the  minority  prerailing  orer  the  ma- 
fortunate  population,  in  this  afbir  of  joritj."  I  suspect  that  Alderman  Bedc- 
Lucas.  A  true  patriot  would  not  hare  ford  and  Alderman  Sawbridge  woold 
betrayed  such  malice  to  such  unfortu-  have  been  £ir  from  sjrmpathisittg  with 
nate  slayes  as  we."  He  adds,  with  too  him.  Charles  O'Connor,  whose  nnfii- 
much  truth,  that  those  boasters  the  Tourable  opinion  of  the  Whig  Loeas  I 
Whigs  wished  to  hare  liberty  all  to  haye  quoted,  pays,  in  the  Preface  to  the 
themselves.  Dissertations  on  Irish  HistoiT,  a  hig^ 
*  On  this  subject  Johnson  was  the  compliment  to  the  liberality  of  tho  Toiy 
mofit  liberal  politician  of  his  time.  "The  Johnson. 
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for  emancipation,  the  French  revolution  awakened  a  wild  hope     CTAP. 
in  the  bosoms  of  the  oppressed.    Men  who  had  inherited  all     ^^^^ 
the  pretensions  and  all  the  passions  of  the  Parliament  which 
James  had  held  at  the  King's  Inns  could  not  hear  unmoved 
ofthe  downfall  of  a  wealthy  established  Church,  of  the  flight 
of  a  splendid  aristocracy,  of  the  confiscation  of  an  immense 
territory.     Old  antipathies,  which  had  never  slumbered,  were 
excited  to  new  and  terrible  energy  by  the  combination  of  sti- 
mulants which,  in  any  other  society,  would  have  counteracted 
each  other.    The  spirit  of  Popery  and  the  spirit  of  Jacobinism, 
irreconcilable  antagonists  every  where  else,  were  for  once 
mingled  in  an  unnatural  and  portentous  union.     Their  joint 
influence  produced  the  third  and  last  rising  up  of  the 
aboriginal  population  against  the  colony.  The  greatgrandsons 
of  the  soldiers  of  Grahnoy  and  Sarsfield  were  opposed  to  the 
greatgrandsons  of  the  soldiers  of  Wolseley  and  Mitchelbum* 
The  Celt  again  looked  impatiently  for  the  sails  which  were  to 
bring  succour  from  Brest ;  and  the  Saxon  was  again  backed 
by  the  whole  power  of  England.    Again  the  victory  remained 
with  the  well  educated  and  well  organised  minority*    But, 
happily,  the  vanquished  people  found  protection  in  a  quarter 
from  which  they  would  once  have  had  to  expect  nothing  but 
implacable  severity.     By  this  time  the  philosophy  of  the 
eighteenth  century  had  purified  English  Whiggism  from  that 
deep  taint  of  intolerance  which  had  been  contracted  during  a 
long  and  close  alliance  with  the  Puritanism  of  the  seventeenth 
century.    Enlightened  men  had  begun  to  feel  that  the  argu- 
ments, by  which  Milton  and  Locke,  Tillotson  and  Burnet, 
had  vindicated  the  rights  of  conscience,  might  be  urged  with 
not  less  force  in  favour  of  the  Boman  Catholic  than  in  fia,vour 
of  the  Independent  or  the  Baptist.    The  great  party  which 
traces  its  descent  through  the  Exclusionists  up  to  the  Bound- 
heads  continued,  during  thirty  years,  in  spite  of  royal  frowns 
and  popular  clamours,  to  demand  a  share  in  all  the  benefits  of 
our  free  constitution  for  those  Irish  Papists  whom  the  Bound- 
heads  and  the  Exclusionists  had  considered  merely  as  beasts 
of  chase  or  as  beasts  of  burden.    But  it  will  be  for  some  other 
historian  to  relate  the  vicissitudes  of  that  great  conflict,  and 
the  late  triumph  of  reason  and  humanity.     Unhappily  such  a 
historian  will  have  to  relate  that  the  victory  won  by  such 
exertions  and  by  such  sacrifices  was  immediately  followed  by 
disappointment;  that  it  proved  fiur  less  easy  to  eradicate  evil 
passions  than  to  repeal  evil  laws ;  and  thai^  long  after  every 
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CHAP,  trace  of  national  and  relkdons  animosity  had  been  obliterated 
^  \  ^  from  the  Statute  Book,  national  and  religious  animosities 
continued  to  rankle  in  the  bosoms  of  millions.  May  he  be 
able  also  to  relate  that  wisdom,  justice,  and  time  did  in 
Lreland  what  they  had  done  in  Scotland,  and  that  all  the 
races  which  inhabit  the  British  isles  were  at  length  in« 
dissolubl J  blended  into  one  people  I 
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CHAPTER  XVin. 
Ok  the  nineteenth  of  October  1691,  William  arrived  at  Ken-     CHAP. 

5CVTTT 

sington  £rom  the  Netherlands.*    Three  days  later  he  opened 


the  Parliament.     The  aspect  of  affairs  was,  on  the  whole,  §^®^^^ 
cheering.     By  land  there  had  been  gains  and  losses :  but  the  Uament. 
balance  was  in  fayour  of  England.    Against  the  fiall  of  Mons 
might  well  be  set  off  the  taking  of  Athlone,  the  victory  of 
Aghrim,  the  surrender  of  Limerick,  and  the  pacification  of 
Ireland.    At  sea  there  had  been  no  great  victory :  but  there 
had  been  a  great  display  of  power  and  of  activity ;  and,  though 
many  were  dissatisfied,  becaus^  more  had  not  been  done,  none 
could  deny  that  there  had  been  a  change  for  the  better.   The 
ruin  caused  by  the  follies  and  vices  of  Torring^n  had  been 
repaired :  the  fleet  had  been  well  equipped :  the  rations  had 
been  abundant  and  wholesome ;  and  the  health  of  the  crews 
had  consequently  been,  for  that    age,  wonderfully   good. 
Bussell,  who  commanded  the  naval  forces  of  the  allies,  had 
in  vain  offered  battle  to  the  French.     The  white  flag,  which, 
in  the  preceding  year,  had  ranged  the  Channel  unresisted 
from  the  Land's  End  to  the  Straits  of  Dover,  now,  as  soon  as 
our  topmasts  were  descried,  abandoned  the  open  sea,  and 
retired  into  the  depths  of  the  harbour  of  Brest.     The  appear- 
ance of  an  English  squadron  in  the  estuary  of  the  Shannon 
had  decided  the  £a>te  of  the  last  fortress  which  had  held  out 
for  King  James ;  and  a  fleet  of  merchantmen  from  the  Levant, 
valued  at  four  millions  sterling,  had,  through  dangers  which 
had  caused  many  sleepless  nights  to  the  underwriters  of 
Lombard  Street,  been. convoyed  safe  into  the  Thames. f    The 
Lords  and  Commons  liatened  with  signs  of  satis&ction  to  a 
speech  in  which  the  King  congratulated  them  on  the  event 
of  the  war  in  L^land,  and  expressed  his  confidence  that  they 
would  continue  to  support  him  in  the  war  with  France.    He 

*  London  Oaiette,  Oct  22.  1691.  Torbaj,  licensed  Ang.  21.  1691.     The 

t  Burnet*  iL  78,  79. ;  Bozchett*!  Me-  mriter  says :  '*  We  attribate  oar  health, 

moini  of  Traniactioni  at  Sea ;  Journal  of  under  God,  to  the  extraordinary  care 

Um  Kngikh  and  Dntdi  fleet,  in  a  Letter  taken  in  the  well  ordering  of  our  profi* 

trook  aa  OAotr  on  board  the  Iienno«,  at  aions,  both  meat  and  drisL" 
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CHAP,     told  them  that  a  great  naval  armament  wonld  be  neoessazj, 
Avm.     gjj^  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  conflict  by  land  conld  not  be 
Debstegon  effectually  mainta.ined  with  less  than  sixty-five  thousand  men.* 
riM  and  ^^  ^^^^^  thanked  in  affectionate  terms :  the  force  which  he 

fees  of  offi-  asked  was  voted ;  and  large  supplies  were  granted  with  little 
''^  ™*°'  difficulty.  But,  when  the  Ways  and  Means  were  taken  into 
consideration,  symptoms  of  discontent  began  to  appear. 
Eighteen  months  before,  when  the  Commons  had  been  em- 
ployed in  settling  the  Civil  List,  many  members  had  shown  a 
very  natural  disposition  to  complain  of  the  amount  of  the 
salaries  and  fees  received  by  official  men.  Keen  speeches  had 
been  made,  and,  what  was  much  less  usual,  had  been  printed : 
there  had  been  much  excitement  out  of  doors :  but  nothing 
had  been  done.  The  subject  was  now  revived.  A  report 
made  by  the  Commissioners  who  had  been  appointed  in  the 
preceding  year  to  exanune  the  public  accounts  disclosed  some 
&cts  which  excited  indignation,  and  others  which  raised 
grave  suspicion.  The  House  seemed  folly  determined  to  make 
on  eitensire  reform;  and,  in  truth,  nothing  could  haye 
averted  such  a  reform  except  the  folly  and  violence  of  the 
reformers.  That  they  should  have  been  angry  is  indeed  not 
strange.  The  enormous  gains,  direct  and  indirect,  of  the 
servants  of  the  public  went  on  increasing,  while  the  gains  of 
eyerybody  else  were  diminishing.  Rente  were  felling :  trade 
was  languishing :  every  man  who  lived  either  on  what  his 
ancestors  had  left  him  or  on  the  firuits  of  his  own  industry 
was  forced  to  retrench.  The  placeman  alone  throve  amidst 
the  general  distress.  ''Look,"  cried  the  incensed  squires, 
'^  at  the  Comptroller  of  the  Customs.  Ten  years  ago,  he 
walked,  and  we  rode.  Our  incomes  have  been  curtailed :  his 
salary  has  been  doubled :  we  have  sold  our  horses :  he  has 
^U  ti.em;  and  now  we  go  on  foot  and  axe  splashed  by 
his  coach  and  six."  Lowther  vainly  endeavoured  to  stand 
up  against  the  storm.  He  was  heard  with  little  &vour  by 
those  country  gentlemen  who  had  not  long  before  looked  up 
to  him  as  one  of  their  leaders.  He  had  left  them :  he  had 
become  a  courtier:  he  had  two  good  places,  one  in  the 
Treasury,  the  other  in  the  household.  He  had  recently  re- 
ceived from  the  King's  own  hand  a  gratuity  of  two  thousand 
guineas.t  It  seemed  perfectly  natural  that  he  should  defend 
abuses  by  which  he  profited.     The  taunts  and  reproaches  with 

*  Lords'  and  Commone'  JournalB,  Oct    bj  Lowther,  after  he  became  Lord  Lqoa- 
22.  1691.  dale,  to  hia  son.    A  oopj  of  this  letter  it 

t  This  appean  from  a  letter  written    among  the  Maddntosh  MSS. 
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which  he  wa«  assailed  were  insupportable  to  his  sensitive  OHAP> 
nature.  He  lost  his  head,  almost  fidnted  away  on  the  floor  . 
of  the  House,  and  talked  about  righting  himself  in  another 
place.^  Unfortunately  no  member  rose  at  this  conjuncture 
to  propose  that  the  civil  establishments  of  the  kingdom  should 
be  carefaUy  revised,  that  sinecures  should  be  abolished,  that 
exorbitant  official  incomes  should  be  reduced,  and  that  no 
servant  of  the  State  should  be  allowed  to  exacts  under  any 
pretence,  anything  beyond  his  known  and  lawfiil  remunera- 
tion. In  tbis  way  it  would  have  been  possible  to  riimiTiiaTi 
the  public  burdens,  and  at  the  same  time  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  every  public  department.  But,  on  this  as  on 
many  other  occasions,  those  who  were  loud  in  clamouring 
against  the  prevailing  abuses  were  utterly  destitute  of  the 
qualities  necessary  for  the  work  of  reform.  On  the  twelfth 
of  December,  some  foolish  man,  whose  name  has  not  come 
down  to  us,  moved  that  no  person  employed  in  any  civil  office, 
the  Speaker,  Judges,  and  Ambassadors  excepted,  should  re- 
ceive more  than  five  hundred  pounds  a  year ;  and  this  motion 
was  not  only  carried,  but  carried  without  one  dissentient 
voice.f  Those  who  were  most  interested  in  opposing  it 
doubtiess  saw  that  opposition  would,  at  that  moment,  only 
irritate  the  majority,  and  reserved  themselves  for  a  more 
fia,vourable  time.  The  more  favourable  time  soon  came.  No 
man  of  common  sense  could,  when  his  blood  had  cooled, 
remember  without  shame  that  he  had  voted  for  a  resolution 
which  made  no  distinction  between  sinecurists  and  laborious 
public  servants,  between  clerks  employed  in  copying  letters 
and  ministers  on  whose  wisdom  and  integrity  the  fate  of  the 
nation  might  depend.  The  salary  of  the  Doorkeeper  of  the 
Excise  Office  had  been,  by  a  scandalous  job,  raised  to  five 
hundred  a  year.  It  ought  to  have  been  reduced  to  fifty.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  services  of  a  Secretary  of  State  who  was 
well  qualified  for  his  post  would  have  been  cheap  at  five 
thousand.  If  the  resolution  of  the  Commons  had  been  carried 
into  effect,  both  the  salary  which  ought  not  to  have  exceeded 
fifbj  pounds,  and  the  salary  which  might  without  impropriety 

«  8m  Commons'  Journals,  Deo.   3.  diliffenoe  and  application  mankind  is  ca- 

1691 ;  and  Qre/s  Debates.    It  is  to  be  pable  of,  and  arter  haying  given  satisfae- 

rtyett^d  that  the  Beport  of  the  Com-  tion  to  the  King,  from  whom  all  officers 

mianoners  of  Aoconnts  has  not  been  pre-  of  state  derive  Uieir  authoritie,  after  act- 

■errad.    Lowther,  in  his  letter  to  his  ing  rightly  by  all  men,  to  be  baited  by 

son,  alludes  to  tlie  badgering  of  this  day  men  who  do  it  to  all  people  in  amhor- 

with  great  bitterness.    "  What  man,"  he  itie  ?  " 

asks,  "  that  hath  bread  to  eat,  can  en-        f  Commons'  Journals,  Dec.  12. 1891. 
dare,  alter  having  served  with  all  the 
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any  calling  wliicli  lie  had  exercised  before  the  Bevolution.  It  CHAP, 
would,  beyond  all  donbt,  have  been  a  violation  of  this  .  ^^*^ . 
covenant  to  require  that  a  lawyer  or  a  physician,  who  had 
been  within  the  walls  of  Limerick  during  the  siege,  and  who 
was  willing  to  take  the  Oath  of  Allegiance,  should  also  take 
the  Oath  of  Supremacy  and  subscribe  the  Declaration  against 
Transubstantiation,  before  he  could  exercise  his  profession. 
Holt  was  consulted,  and  was  directed  to  prepare  clauses  in 
conformity  with  the  terms  of  the  capitulation. 

The  bill,  as  amended  by  the  Chief  Justice,  was  sent  back 
to  the  Commons.  They  at  first  rejected  the  amendment, 
and  demanded  a  conference.  The  conference  was  granted. 
Bochester,  in  the  Painted  Chamber,  delivered  to  the  managers 
of  the  Lower  House  a  copy  of  the  Treaty  of  Limerick,  and 
earnestly  represented  the  importance  of  preserving  the  public 
fiuth  inviolate.  This  appeal  was  one  which  no  honest  man, 
though  inflamed  by  national  and  religious  animosity,  could 
resist.  The  Commons  reconsidered  the  subject,  and,  after 
hearing  the  Treaty  read,  agreed,  with  some  slight  modifica- 
tions, to  what  the  Lords  had  proposed.^ 

The  bill  became  a  law.  It  attracted,  at  the  time,  little 
notice,  but  was,  after  the  lapse  of  several  generations,  the 
subject  of  a  very  acrimonious  controversy.  Many  of  us  can 
weU  remember  how  strongly  the  pubUc  mind  wm  etirred,  in 
the  days  of  Greorge  the  Third  and  Greorge  the  Fourth,  by  the 
question  whether  Eoman  Catholics  should  be  permitted  to 
sit  in  Parliament.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  any  dispute 
has  produced  stranger  perversions  of  history.  The  whole 
past  was  &Isified  for  the  sake  of  the  present.  All  the  great 
events  of  three  centuries  long  appeared  to  us  distorted  and 
discoloured  by  a  mist  sprung  from  our  own  theories  and  our 
own  passions.  Some  friends  of  religious  liberty,  not  content 
with  the  advantage  which  they  possessed  in  the  fair  conflict 
of  reason  with  reason,  weakened  their  case  by  maintain- 
ing that  the  law  which  excluded  Irish  Eoman  Catholics 
from  Fiarliament  was  inconsistent  with  the  civil  Treaty  of 
limerick.  The  first  article  of  that  Treaty,  it  was  said, 
guaranteed  to  the  Irish  Eoman  Catholic  such  privileges  in 
the  exercise  of  his  religion  as  he  had  ei\joyed  in  the  time  of 
Charles  the  Second.  In  the  time  of  Charles  the  Second  no 
test  excluded  Eoman  Catholics  from  the  Irish  Parliament. 
Soch  a  test  could  not  therefore,  it  was  argued,  be  imposed 

•  Stat.  3.  W.  &  M.  c.  2.,  Lords*  Journals;  Lords'  Jovnals,  16  Nor.  1691 ; 
Common^  Jouiuds,  Dec  1.  9.  6. 
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MAi\  without  a  breach  of  public  fiedth.  In  the  year  1828,  espe- 
V  y^_  cially,  this  arg^uxnent  was  put  forward  in  the  Hoiise  of  Com- 
mouB  as  if  it  had  been  the  main  strength  of  a  cause  which 
stood  in  need  of  no  such  support  The  champions  of  Pro- 
testant ascendency  were  well  pleased  to  see  the  debate 
diverted  from  a  political  question  about  which  the jr  were  in 
the  ymmg,  to  a  historical  question  aboutwhich  thej  were  in 
the  right.  They  had  no  difficulty  in  proYing  that  the  first 
article,  as  understood  by  all  the  contracting  parties,  meant 
only  that  the  Eoman  Catholic  worship  should  be  tolerated  as 
in  time  past.  That  article  was  drawn  up  by  Ginkell ;  and, 
just  before  he  drew  it  up,  he  had  declared  that  he  would 
rather  try  the  chance  of  arms  than  consent  that  Irish  Papists 
should  be  capable  of  holding  civil  and  military  offices,  of 
exercising  liberal  professions,  and  of  becoming  members  of 
mxmicipal  corporations.  How  is  it  possible  to  believe  that 
he  would,  of  his  own  accord,  have  promised  that  the  House 
of  Lords  and  the  House  of  Commons  should  be  open  to  men 
to  whom  he  would  not  open  a  guild  of  skinners  or  a  guild  of 
cordwainers?  How,  again,  is  it  possible  to  believe  that  the 
English  Peers  would,  while  professing  the  most  pimctilious 
respect  for  public  fiuth,  while  lecturing  the  Commons  on  the 
duty  of  observing  public  faith,  while  taking  counsel  with  the 
most  learned  and  upright  jurist  of  the  age  as  to  the  best 
mode  of  maiTit>a.iuing  public  faith,  have  committed  a  flagrant 
violation  of  public  faith,  and  that  not  a  single  lord  should 
have  been  so  honest  or  so  factious  as  to  protest  against  an 
act  of  monstrous  perfidy  aggravated  by  hypocrisy  ?  Or,  if  we 
could  believe  this,  how  can  we  believe  that  no  voice  would 
have  been  raised  in  any  part  of  the  world  against  such 
wickedness  ;  that  the  Court  of  Saint  Grermains  and  the 
Court  of  Versailles  would  have  remained  profoundly  silent ; 
that  no  Irish  exile,  no  English  malecontent,  would  have 
uttered  a  murmxu: ;  that  not  a  word  of  iuvective  or  sarcasm 
on  so  inviting  a  subject  would  have  been  found  in  the  whole 
compass  of  the  Jacobite  literature ;  and  that  it  would  have 
been  reserved  for  politicians  of  the  nineteenth  century  to 
discover  that  a  treaty  made  in  the  seventeenth  century  had,  a 
few  weeks  after  it  had  been  signed,  been  outrageously 
violated  in  the  sight  of  all  Europe?* 

*  The  Irish  Bonum  Catholics  com-  Statute  3  W.  &  M.  c  2.  vaa  not  a  Tiola- 

plained,  and  with  but  too  mnch  reason,  tion  of  the  Treaty.    Thus  the  author  of 

that,  at  a  later  period,  the  Treaty  of  A  Light  to  the  Blind,  speaking  of  the 

limerick  vas  riolated ;  but  those  Terj  first  article,  says,  "  This  article,  in  seren 

eomphuDts    are    admissionB   that    the  years  after,  was  broken  by  a  Parliament 
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On  tlie  same  day  on  wluch.  the  Commons  read  for  fhe  first     CHAP, 
time  the  bill  which  snbjected  Ireland  to  the  absolute  domi-  ^  avlll 
nion  of  the  Protestant  minority,  they  took  into  consideration  Debates  on 
another  matter  of  high  importance.  Throughout  the  country,  j^^^ 
but  especially  in  the  capital,  in  the  seaports,  and  in  the  trade, 
manufacturing  towns,  the  minds  of  men  were  greatly  excited 
on  the  subject  of  the  trade  with  the  East  Indies :  a  fierce 
paper  war  had  during  some  time  been  raging ;  and  several 
grave  questions,  both  constitutional  and  commercial,  had 
been  raised,  which  the  legislature  only  could  decide* 

It  has  often  been  repeated,  and  ought  never  to  be  for- 
gotten, that  our  polity  differs  widely  from  those  polities  which 
have,  during  the  last  eighty  years,  been  methodically  con- 
structed, digested  into  articles,  and  ratified  by  constituent 
assemblies.  It  grew  up  in  a  rude  age.  It  is  not  to  be  found 
entire  in  any  formal  instrument.  All  along  the  line  which 
separates  the  functions  of  the  prince  from  those  of  the  legis- 
lator there  was  long  a  disputed  territory.  Encroachments 
were  perpetually  committed,  and,  if  not  very  outrageous, 
were  oft^  tolerated.  Trespass,  merely  as  trespass,  was 
commonly  suffered  to  pass  unresented.  It  was  only  when 
the  trespass  produced  some  positive  damage  that  the  ag- 
grieved party  stood  on  his  right,  and  demanded  that  the 
frontier  diould  be  set  out  by  metes  and  bounds,  and  that  the 
landmarks  should  thenceforward  be  punctiliouidy  respected. 

Many  of  the  points  which  had  occasioned  the  most  violent 
disputes  between  our  Sovereigns  and  their  Parliaments  had 
be^  finally  decided  by  the  Bill  of  Bights.  But  one  question, 
scarcely  less  important  than  any  of  the  questions  which  had 
been  set  at  rest  for  ever,  was  still  undetermined.  Indeed, 
that  question  was  never,  as  &r  as  can  now  be  ascertained, 
even  mentioned  in  the  Convention.  The  King  had  un- 
doubtedly, by  the  ancient  laws  of  the  realm,  large  powers  for 
the  regulation  of  trade :  but  the  ablest  judge  would  have 
found  it  difficult  to  say  what  was  the  predse  extent  of  those 
powers.  It  was  universally  acknowledged  that  it  belonged 
to  the  Eing  to  prescribe  weights  and  measures,  and  to  coin 
money ;  that  no  &ir  or  market  could  be  held  without  autho- 

in  Irelaiid  fimmioned  bj  the  Prinee  of  liih  Purliament    The  Abb^  Mac  Geog- 

Onn«^  wfaearaiii  a  law  wu  pasted  for  began,  too,  complafai  that  the  TVeatj 

banianing  the  Catholic  biahopa,  digni-  waa  Tiolated  lome  jeara  after  it  waa 

tariea,  and  rcftular  clergy."    SurelT  he  made.    But,  bj  ao  comnlaitiing,  he  ad- 

n«fw  would  EaTa  written  thn%  if  the  mita  that  it  waa  not  ficSated  bj  Stat.  S. 

aitada  iiallj  had,  onl j  two  montha  after  W.  &  M.  e.  2. 
it  waa  aignad,  been  rooken  bj  the  Eng- 

TOL.  m.  H  H 
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CHAP,  riiy  .from  him ;  that  no  ship  cotdd  unload  in  any  bay  or 
/^•^  estuary  whichhe  had  not  declared  to  be  a  pori»  In  addition 
to  his  undoubted  right  to  grant  special  conunercial  priyileges 
to  particular  places,  he  long  claimed  a  right  to  grant  special 
commercial  privileges  to  particular  societies  and  to  particular 
individuals;  and  our  ancestors^  as  usual,  did  not  ihink  it 
worth  their  while  to  dispute  this  claim,  till  it  produced 
serious  inconvenience.  At  length,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
the  .power  of  creating  monopolies  began  to  be  grossly  abused; 
and,  as  soon  as  it  began  to  be  grossly  abused,  it  began  to  be 
questioned.  The  Queen  wisely  declined  a  conflict  with  a 
QouAe  of  Commons  backed  by  the  whole  nation.  She  frankly 
acknowledged  that  there  was  reason  for  complaint :  she  can- 
celled the  patents  which  had  excited  the  public  clamours; 
and  her  people,  delighted  by  this  concession,  and  by  the  gra- 
cious manner  in  which  it  had  been  made,  did  not  require  from 
her  an  express  renunciation  of  the  disputed  prerogative. 

The  discontents  which  her  wisdom  had  appeased  were 
revived  by  the  di0honest  and  pusillanimous  policy  which  her 
successor  called  kingcraft.  He  readily  granted  oppressive 
patents  of  monopoly.  When  he  needed  the  help  of  his 
IWliament,  he  as  (readily  annulled  them.  As  soon  as  the 
Parliament  had  ceased  to  sit,  his  Great  Seal  was  put  to 
instruments  more  odious  than  those  which  he  had  recentlv 
cancelled.  At  length  that  excellent  House  of  Commons 
which  met  in  1628  determined  to  apply  a  strong  remedy  to 
the  evil.  The  King  was  forced  to  give  his  assent  to  a  law 
which  declaared  monopolies  established  by  royal  authority  to 
be  null  and  void.  £ome  exceptions,  however,  were  made, 
and,  unfortunately,  were  not  very  clearly  defined.  It  was 
especially  provided  that  every  Society  of  Merchants  which 
had  been  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  any  trade 
should  retain  all  legal  privileges.^  The  question  whether  a 
monopoly  granted  by  the  Crown  to  such  a  society  were  or 
were  not  a  legal  privilege  was  lefb  unsettled,  and  continued 
to  exercise,  during  many  years,  the  ingenuity  of  lawyer8.t 

*  Stat.  21  Jac  X.  c.  3.  so  odious  a  namp.     "To  commend  this 

t  Sec  particularly  Two  Letters  l»r  a  arpument,"  says  the  editor,  "  I'll  not  nn- 

Barrister  oonceminp  the  East  India  Com-  dertake,  because  of  the  author.     Hut  yet 

pany  (1676),  and  an  Answer  to  the  Two  I  may  tell  you  what  is  told  me,  that  it  is 

Letters  published  in  the  same  year.    See  worthy  any  gentleman's  perusal"     The 

also  the  Judgment  of  Lord  Jeffreys  eon«  language  of  Jeffreys  is  most  offensive, 

eeming  the  Great  Case  of  Monopolies,  sometimes  scurrilous,  sometimes  basely 

This  judgment  was  published  in  1689,  adulatory:  but  his  reasoning  as  to  the 

after  the  downfall  of  Jeffreys.     It  was  mere  point  of  law  is  certainly  able,  if  not 

thought  necessary  to  apolc^se  in  the  conclusire. 
preface  for  printing  anything  that  bore 
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The  nation,  however,  relieved  afc  once  from  a  moltitode  of    GHAP. 
impositions  and  vexations  which  were  painfolly  felt  every 
day  at  every  fireside,  was  in  no  hnmonr  to  dispute  the  valid- 
ity of  the  charters  under  which  a  few  companies^  in  London 
tiuded  with  distant  parts  of  the  world. 

Of  these  companies  by  &x  the  most  important  was  that 
which  had  been,  on  the  last  day  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
incorporated  by  Queen  Mizabeth  imder  the  name  of  Hie 
Gk>vemor  and  Company  of  Merchants  of  London  trading  to 
the  East  Indies.*^  When  this  celebrated  body  began  to  exist, 
the  Mogul  monarchy  was  at  the  zenith  of  power  and  gloiy. 
Akbar,  the  ablest  and  the  best  of  the  princes  of  the  House 
of  Tamerlane,  had  just  been  borne,  full  of  years  and  honours, 
to  a  mausoleum  surpassing  in  magnificence  any  that  Europe 
could  show.  He  had  bequeathed  to  his  posterity  an  empire 
containing  more  than,  twenty  times  the  popiQation,  and 
yielding  more  than  twenty  times  the  revenue,  of  the  England 
which,  under  our  great  Queen,  held  a  foremost  place  among 
European  powers.  It  is  curious  and  interesting  to  consider 
how  little  the  two  countries,  destined  to  be  one  day  so  closely 
connected,  were  then  known  to  each  other.  The  most  en- 
lightened Englishmen  looked  on  India  with  ignorant  admira* 
tion.  The  most  enlightened  natives  of  India  were  scarcely 
aware  that  England  existed.  Our  ancestors  had  a  dim  notion 
of  endless  bazaars,,  swarming  with  buyers  and  sellers,  and 
blazing  with  cloth  of  gold,  with  variegated  silks,  and  with 
precious  stones ;  of  treasuries  where  diamonds  were  piled  in 
heaps,  and  sequins  in  moiuitains ;  of  palaces,  compared  with 
which  Whitehall  and  Hampton  Court  were  hovels ;  of  armies 
ten  times  as  numerous  as  that  which  they  had  seen  assembled 
at  Tilbury  to  repel  the  Armada.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was 
probably  not  known  to  one  of  the  statesmen  in  the  Durbar  of 
Agra  that  there  was,  near  the  setting  sun,  a  great  city  of 
infidels  called  London,  where  a  woman  reigned,  and  that  she 
had  given  to  an  association  of  Prank  merchants  the  exclusive 
privilege  ol*  freighting  ships  from  her  dominions  to  the  Indian 
seas.  That  this  association  would  one  day  rule  all  India, 
from  the  ocean  to  the  everlasting  snow,  would  reduce  to  pro- 
found obedience  great  provinces  which  had  never  submitted 
to  Akbar's  authority,  would  send  Lieutenant  Governors  to  pre- 
side in  his  capital,  and  would  dole  out  a  monthly  pension  to 

*  I  hATe  left  mj  aeeoont  of  the  East  some  expressions  which  would  not  hsft 
IiidU  Companj  as  it  stood  in  1865.  It  been  nsed,  if  it  had  been  written  in 
is  vnnsoMsary  to  saj  that  it  oootains    1868. 

xh2 
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CHAP,     his  Heir,  would  liave  seemed  to  the  wisest  of  European  or  of 
-  Oriental  politicians  as  impossible  as  that  inhabitants  of  our 

globe  should  fonnd  an  empire  in  Yenns  or  Jupiter. 

Three  generations  passed  away;  and  still  nothing  indi- 
cated that  the  East  India  Company  would  ever  beoome  a 
great  Asiatic  potentate.     The  Mogul  empire,  though  under- 
mined by  internal  causes  of  decay,  and  tottering  to  its  £edl, 
still  presented  to  distant  nations  the  appearance  of  undi- 
minished prosperity  and  vigour.    Aurengzebe,  who,  in  the 
same  month  in  which  Oliver  Cromwell  died,  assumed  the 
magnificent  title  of  Conqueror  of  the  World,  continued  to 
reign  till  Anne  had  been  long  on  the  Engli^  throne.     He 
was  the  sovereign  of  a  larger  territory  than  had  obeyed  any 
of  his  predecessors.     His  name  was  great  in  the  fEuiihest 
regions  of  the  West.    Here  he  had  been  made  by  Dryden 
the  hero  of  a  tragedy  which  would  alone  suffice  to  show  how 
little  the  English  of  that  age  knew  about  the  vast  empire 
which  their  grandchildren  were  to  conquer  and  to  govern. 
The  poefs  Mussulman  princes  make  love  in  the   style  of 
Amadis,  preach  about  the  death  of  Socrates,  and  embellish 
their  discourse  with  allusions  to  the  mythological  stories  of 
Ovid.     The  Brahminical  metempsychosis  is  represented  as 
an  article  of  the  Mussulman  creed  ;    and  the  Mussulman 
Sultanas  bum  themselves  with  their  husbands  after  the  Brah- 
minical fiEtshion.    This  drama,  once  rapturously  applauded  by 
crowded  theatres,  and  known  by  heart  to  fine  gentlemen  and 
fiine  ladies,  is  now  forgotten.     But  one  noble  passage  still 
lives,  and  is  repeated  by  thousands  who  know  not  whence  it 
comes.* 

Though  nothing  yet  indicated  the  high  political  destiny  of 
the  East  India  Company,  that  body  had  a  great  sway  in  the 
City  of  London.  The  offices,  built  on  a  very  small  part  of 
the  ground  which  the  present  offices  cover,  had  escaped  the 
ravages  of  the  fire.  The  India  House  of  those  days  was 
an  edifice  of  timber  and  plaster,  rich  with  the  quaint  carv- 
ing and  latticework  of  the  Elizabethan  age.  Above  the 
windows  was  a  painting  which  represented  a  fleet  of  mer- 
chantmen tossing  on  the  waves.  The  whole  was  surmounted 
by  a  colossal  wooden  seaman,  who,  from  between  two  dol- 

*  Addiaon's  CLmnda,  in  the  week  of  Hin  Kittj  repeated,  without  hook,  the 

which  she  kept  a  joona],  read  nothing  eight  heat  linea  of  the  play ;  thoae,  no 

bot  Anrengiehe:  Spectator,  323.    She  douht,  which  he^    **  Trust  on,  and 

dreamed  that  Mr.  Froth  laj  at  her  feet,  think  tomorrow  will  repaj.**    There  are 

and  called  her  Indamonu    Her  friend  not  eight  finer  linea  in  Locretioa. 
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pliins,  looked  down  on  the  crowds  of  Leadenliall  Street."^  In  CHAP. 
Hub  abode,  narrow  and  humble  indeed  when  compared  with  ^^EL 
the  vast  labyrinth  of  passages  and  chambers  which  now  bears 
the  same  name,  the  Company  enjoyed,  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  a  prosperity  to  which 
the  history  of  trade  scarcely  furnishes  any  parallel,  and  which 
excited  the  wonder,  the  cupidity,  and  the  envious  animosity 
of  the  whole  capital.  Wealth  and  luxury  were  then  rapidly 
increasing.  The  taste  for  the  spices,  tiie  tissues,  and  the 
jewels  of  the  East  became  stronger  day  by  day.  Tea,  which, 
at  the  time  when  Monk  brought  the  army  of  Scotland  to 
London,  had  been  handed  round  to  be  stared  at  and  just 
touched  with  the  lips,  as  a  great  rarity  from  China,  was, 
eight  years  later,  a  regular  article  of  import,  and  was  soon 
consumed  in  such  quantities  that  financiers  began  to  consider 
it  as  an  important  source  of  revenue.t  The  progress  which 
was  ma.lriTig  in  the  art  of  war  had  created  an  unprecedented 
demand  for  the  ingredients  of  which  gunpowder  is  com- 
pounded. It  was  calculated  that  all  Europe  would  hardly 
produce  in  a  year  saltpetre  enough  for  the  siege  of  one  town 
fortified  on  the  principles  of  yanban.:^  But  for  the  supplies 
from  India,  it  was  said,  the  English  goyemment  would  be 
tmable  to  equip  a  fleet  without  digging  np  the  cellars  of 
London  in  order  to  collect  the  nitrous  particles  from  the 
wallB.§  Before  the  Bestoration  scarcely  one  ship  from  the 
Thames  had  ever  visited  the  Delta  of  the  Gkmges.  Bnt,  during 
the  twenty-three  years  which  followed  the  Bestoration,  the 
value  of  the  annual  imports  from  that  rich  and  populous  dis- 
trict increased  from  eight  thousand  pounds  to  three  hundred 
thousand. 

The  gains  of  the  body  which  had  the  exclusive  possession 
of  this  fast  growing  trade  were  almost  incredible.  The 
capital  which  had  been  actually  paid  np  did  not  exceed  three 
hundred  and  seventy  thousand  pounds :  bnt  the  Company 
could,  without  difficulty,  borrow  money  at  six  per  cent,  and 
the  borrowed  money,  tiirown  into  the  trade,  prodnced,  it  was 

*  A  eoriooi  emgnTing  of  tlie  India  Cardinal  Macaiin  and  the  Chancellor 

HooMof  theeerenteenthoentiirywillbe  Segnier  were  ^reat  tea  drinkers.  Seethe 

foond  in  the  Gentleman's  Msgaiine  for  letters  of  Qm  Patin  to  Charles  Spon, 

December  1784.  dated  March  10.  and  22. 1648,  and  April 

t  It  is  a  carious  fact^  which  I  do  not  1.  1667.    Patin  calls  the  taste  for  tea 

remember  to  hare  erer  seen  noticed,  **  Timpertinente  nonTeanti  dn  siicle.'' 
that  tea  came  into  fashion,  and,  after        X  See  DsTenantfs  Letter  to  Mnlgnfeb 
a  short  time,  went  out  of  fuhion,  at        |  Answer  to  Two  Letters  conosmivg 

Paris,  some  jean  before  the  name  ap-  the  East  India  Company,  1678. 
pears  to  haTe  been  known  in  London. 
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ruini>iin*il,  thirty  i^r  cfiif.  Tlii*  {initit^  wi-n*  fturh  tliJit,  ir. 
ItiTf*.  ••\«-r\  |ir<*|iri*-ti>r  ri*«'«'i«i*il  lui  4  U»iiiiji  a  t|UAiilitv  if 
«t«n*k  •••|iml  to  thai  whiili  lu*  lifl«l.  <  hi  t]|.*  «';i|.t!ui,  ?h!:» 
diMiMt^l,  wi  n*  iMiil.  iliiriiiu;  Ii\m  v«*iir<<.  «li\ii|i'iiiU  uiiii>-ii.?inj 
oil  uii  u\«'r.i*^*lo  t\«*iit\  \mr  i-ffit  iiiiiiiiiilly.     'Ilifn'  h.iai  r*«  ?. 

A   tiui**    whrli    A   lilllMir**ii   |M.||||il<«  i.f'  the   •!•«  k   Tiitilti   U*    •    :r- 

rhui«t^i  fi*r  niilv.      K\*  n  in  ]i>«i(  tin-  |irii-«-  in  tin*  nmrkt  T  «a« 
•mlr  w*\i-nt\.     IS'it  in  I<i77  lii«*  iirir«*  l.^ul  nM':i  v*  t«i<>  h  .?. 
tlti'J  «li'l  liirt%'-ti%i< :   in  l<i'«l  it  H44  tlin*«9  liUMtin-*!  :   it  «!.}•» 
qorntiv  ni-*<'  !•>  tlin-*'  iiiiti<ln-ii  iiii<l  »\\\\  ;  uiiil  it  i»  ■.i.<i  ^n^* 
■f'Dit*  iial»-4i  «vi-i«*  ftliM  t«*«l  :it  till*  ltuihin-«i.' 

T)if*  i*!i<triui»iiM  L'.iiii*  •>!'  titt*   Imhiin  tr.ii|t«   :iii;;ri!   y«T!;^:i4 
liBTi-  i*\i>itr>l  litti'*  iiiuniiiiriii:^  il  lln  \   li.iti  Uf|i  il.-tnl  -..*.«: 

■ 

aiiiiiiivT  n'iiii<-r'>«!4  pnii'rh-N'rM.      Kiit.  nlnli-  the  vain*-  •»!   t.. 
■tm'k  i«*'ift  Oil  iiii-ri'iiiiifur,  llii*  iiuinluT  «>f  rt«n*khi'l'i«  r*  w- -  ' 
on  •li;nini<ihin::.      A'    tiit-  t  imt-   wlpn   iIp'  |>nM]if*rity  «!   i: 
l*«M:i]>any   n-.i<  hi-^l    tin*  1ii;^'Im>'    )"<iiit.  tin*  hi.iii.ii^*rKi*ii*    w^* 
t*ntiii  U  ui  til**  luiiiil-t  1'!' Il  1*  *t  Kifp  liuntu  •  I  ••iii<riti>iii-«  Wf-^i!} 
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mittee  whicli  directed  the  affairs  of  the  Company^  his  ascen-  CHAP, 
dency  was  felt.  Soon  many  of  the  most  important  posts,  .^^^^^' . 
both  in  Leadenhall  Street  and  in  the  factories  of  Bombay  and 
Bengal,  were  filled  by  his  kinsmen  and  creatures.  His  riches, 
though  expended  with  ostentations  profusion,  continued  to 
increase  and  multiply.  He  obtained  a  baronetcy:  he  pur- 
chased a  stately  seat  at  Wanstead;  and  there  he  laid  out 
immense  sums  in  excavating  fishponds,  and  in  planting 
whole  square  miles  of  barren  land  with  walnut  tr^s.  He 
married  his  daughter  to  the  eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of  Beau- 
fort, and  paid  down  with  her  a  portion  of  fifty  thousand 
pounds.* 

But  this  wonderful  prosperity  was  not  uninterrupted.  To- 
wards the  close  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second  the  Com- 
pany began  to  be  fiercely  attacked  from  without,  and  to  be  at 
the  same  time  distracted  by  internal  dissensions.  The  profits 
of  the  Indian  trade  were  so  tempting  that  private  adventurers 
had  sometimes,  in  defiance  of  the  royal  charter,  fitted  out 
ships  for  the  Eastern  seas.  But  the  competition  of  these 
interlopers  did  not  become  really  formidable  till  the  year 
1680.  The  nation  was  then  violently  agitated  by  the  dispute 
about  the  Exclusion  BilL  Timid  men  were  anticipating 
another  civil  war.  The  two  great  parties,  newly  named 
Whigs  and  Tories,  were  fiercely  contending  in  every  county 
and  to¥m  of  England;  and  the  feud  soon  spread  to  every 
comer  of  the  civilised  world  where  Englishmen  were  to  be 
found. 

The  Company  was  popularly  considered  as  a  Whig  body. 
Among  the  members  of  the  directing  committee  were  some  of 
the  most  vehement  Exclusionists  in  the  City.  Indeed  two  of 
them.  Sir  Samuel  Bamardistone  and  Thomas  Papillon,  drew 
on  themselves  a  severe  persecution  by  their  zeal  against 
Popery  and  arbitrary  power.f  Child  had  been  originally 
brought  into  the  direction  by  these  men :  he  had  long  acted 
in  concert  with  them ;  and  he  was  supposed  to  hold  their 
political  opinions.  He  had,  during  many  years,  stood  high 
in  the  esteem  of  the  chiefs  of  the  parliamentary  opposition, 
and  had  been  especially  obnoxious  to  the  Duke  of  York.^ 
The  interlopers  therefore  determined  to  affect  the  character 
of  loyal  men,  who  were  determined  to  stand  by  the  throne 
against  the  insolent  tribunes  of  the  City.  They  spread,  at  all 
the  factories  in  the  East,  reports  that  England  was  in  con- 

•  'Eftljn,  Mudi  16. 1681.  i  Pepjs  a  Diaxy,  April  2.  and  Mat  IC 

t  See  tlM  Bute  Tn&k.  1660. 
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CHAP*  ftidon,  that  the  sword  had  been  drawn  or  wonld  immediately 
-  *V"*-  be  drawn,  and  that  the  Company  was  forward  in  the  rebel- 
lion. These  romonrs,  which,  in  truth,  were  not  improbable, 
easily  fonnd  credit  among  people  separated  from  London  by 
what  was  then  a  yoyage  of  twelve  months.  Some  seirants  of 
the  Company  who  were  in  ill  hmnonr  with  their  employers, 
and  others  who  were  zealous  royalists,  joined  the  priyate 
traders.  At  Bombay,  the  garrison  and  tiie  great  body  of  the 
English  inhabitants  declared  that  they  would  no  longer  obey 
a  society  which  did  not  obey  the  King :  they  imprisoned  the 
Deputy  Grovemor;  and  they  proclaimed  that  they  held  the 
island  for  the  Crown.  At  Saint  Helena  there  was  a  rising. 
The  insurgents  took  the  name  of  King's  men,  and  displayed 
the  royal  standard.  They  were,  not  without  difficulty,  put 
down ;  and  some  of  them  were  executed  by  martial  law.* 

If  ilie  Company  had  still  been  a  Whig  Company  when  the 
news  of  these  commotions  reached  England,  it  is  probaUe 
that  the  gOTemment  would  have  approved  of  the  conduct  of 
the  mutineers,  and  that  the  charter  on  which  the  monopoly 
depended  would  have  had  the  fate  which  about  the  same  time 
befell  so  many  other  charters.  But  while  the  interlopers  were, 
at  a  distance  of  many  thousands  of  miles,  maVing  war  on  the 
Company  in  the  name  of  the  King,  the  Company  and  the 
King  had  been  reconciled.  When  the  Oxford  Parliament  had 
been  dissolved,  when  many  signs  indicated  that  a  strong  re- 
action in  favour  of  prerogative  was  at  hand,  when  all  the 
corporations  which  had  incurred  the  royal  displeasure  were 
beginning  to  tremble  for  their  franchises,  a  rapid  and  complete 
revolution  took  place  at  the  India  House.  Child,  who  was 
then  Governor,  or,  in  the  modem  phrase.  Chairman,  separated 
himself  from  his  old  friends,  excluded  them  from  the  direc- 
tion, and  negotiated  a  treaty  of  peace  and  of  close  alliance 
with  the  Court.t  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  near  connec- 
tion into  which  he  had  just  entered  with  the  great  Tory  house 
of  Beaufort  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  this  change 
in  his  politics.  Papillon,  Bamardistone,  and  other  Whig 
shareholders,  sold  their  stock :  their  places  in  the  committee 
were  supplied  by  persons  devoted  to  Child ;  and  he  was  hence- 
Ibrth  the  autocrat  of  the  Company.  The  treasures  of  the 
Oompany  were  absolutely  at  his  disposal.  The  most  impor- 
tent  papers  of  the  Company  were  kept,  not  in  the  muniment 
room  of  the  office  in  Leadenhall  Street,  but  in  his  desk  at 

*  Tench*8  Modest  and  Jnat  Apology    of  the  East   India  Company's  Ai&irs, 
iat  the  East  India  Companj,  1690.  1690  ;  Hamilton's  New  Acooont  of  tb* 
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Wanstead.     The  boundless  power  which  he  exercised  at  the     OBLAP. 
India  House  enabled  him  to  become  a  favourite  at  Whitehall;  ^..^ — , — ^ 
and  the  favour  which  he  enjoyed  at  Whitehall  confirmed  his 
power  at  the  India  House.  A  present  of  ten  thousand  guineas 
was  graciously  received  from  him  by  Charles.    Ten  thousand 
more  were  accepted  by  James,  who  readily  consented  to  be- 
come a  holder  of  stock.     AU  who  could  help  or  hurt  at  Court, 
ministers,   mistresses,  priests,  were  kept  in  good  humour 
by  presents  of  shawls  and  silks,  birds'  nests  and  atar  of  roses, 
bulses  of  diamonds,  and  bags  of  guineas.^    Of  what  the  Dic- 
tator expended  no  account  was  asked  by  his  colleagues ;  and 
in  truth  he  seems  to  have  deserved  the  confidence  which  they 
reposed  in  him.    His  bribes  distributed  with  judicious  pro- 
digality, speedily  produced  a  large  return.    Just  when  the 
Court  became  all  powerful  in  the  State,  he  became  all  power- 
ful at  the  Court.    Jeffreys  pronounced  a  decision  in  &vour  of 
the  monopoly,  and  of  the  sbx>nge8t  acts  which  had  been  done 
in  defence  of  the  monopoly.    James  ordered  his  seal  to  be  put 
to  a  new  charter  which  confirmed  and  extended  all  the  privi- 
leges bestowed  on  the  Company  by  his  predecessors.  All  cap- 
tains of  Indiamen  received  commissions  from  the  Crown,  and 
were  permitted  to  hoist  the  royal  ensigns.t     John  Child, 
brother  of  Sir  Josiah,  and  Grovemor  of  Bombay,  was  created  a 
baronet  by  the  style  of  Sir  John  Child  of  Surat :  he  was  de- 
clared General  of  all  the  English  forces  in  the  East ;  and  he 
was  authorised  to  assume  the  title  of  Excellency.    GRie  Com- 
pany, on  the  other  hand,  distinguished  itself  among  many 
servile  corporations  by  obsequious  homage  to  the  throne,  and 
Bet  to  all  the  merchants  of  the  kingdom  the  example  of  readily 
and  even  eagerly  paying  those  customs  which  James,  at  the 
commencement  of  his  reign,  exacted  without  the  authority  of 
Parliament. :( 

It  seemed  that  the  private  trade  would  now  be  utterly 
croshed,  and  that  the  monopoly,  protected  by  the  whole 
strength  of  the  royal  prerogative,  would  be  more  profitable 
than  ever.  But  unfortunately  just  at  this  moment  a  quarrel 
arose  between  the  agents  of  the  Company  in  India  and  the 
Mogul  Gk)vemment.  Where  the  &ult  laj  is  a  question  which 
was  vehemently  disputed  at  the  time,  and  which  it  is  now 
•impossible  to  decide.    The  interlopers  threw  all  the  blame 

*  White*!  Aoooimt  of  the  East  India  ocyuntof  the  Eaat  Indies ;  Sir  John  Wj* 

IWle,  1691 ;  Pieroe  BuUer^s  Tale,  1691.  borne  to  Pepys  from  Bombaj,  Jan.  7. 

t  White's  Aoconnt  of  the  Trade  to  the  I68{. 
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OSiiP.  on  the  Company.  The  GrOTemor  of  Bombay,  they  adSSrmed,  had 
-^^^y^  -  always  been  grasping  and  violent :  but  his  baronetcy  and  his 
milite^ooimmssion  had  completely  tamed  his  head.  The  very 
natives  who  were  employed  about  the  factory  had  noticed  the 
change,  and  had  muttered  in  their  broken  English,  that  there 
must  be  some  strange  curse  attending  the  word  Excellency ;  for 
iiiat,  ever  siace  the  chief  of  the  strangers  was  called  Excel- 
lency, everything  had  gone  to  rain.  Meanwhile,  it  was  nidy 
the  brother  in  England  had  sanctioned  all  the  unjust  and  im- 
politic acts  of  the  brother  in  India,  till  at  length  insolence 
and  rapine,  disgracefdl  to  the  English  nation  and  to  the 
Christian  religion,  had  roused  the  just  resentment  of  the  na- 
tive authorities.  Hie  Company  warmly  recriminated.  The 
story  told  at  the  India  House  was  that  the  quarrel  was  entirdj 
the  work  of  the  interlopers,  who  were  now  designated  not 
only  as  interlopers  but  as  traitors.  They  had,  it  was  alleged, 
by  flattery,  by  presents,  and  by  false  accusations,  induced  the 
viceroys  of  the  Mog^  to  oppress  and  persecute  the  body  which 
in  Asia  represented  the  English  Crown.  And  indeed  this 
charge  seems  not  to  have  been  altogether  without  foundation. 
It  is  certain  that  one  of  the  most  pertinacious  enemies  of  the 
Childs  went  up  to  the  Court  of  Aurengzebe,  took  his  station  at 
the  palace  gate,  stopped  the  Great  King  who  was  in  the  act  of 
mounting  on  horseback,  and,  lifting  a  petition  high  in  the  air, 
demanded  justice  in  the  name  of  the  common  God  of  Chris- 
tians and  Mussulmans.*  Whether  Aurengzebe  paid  much 
attention  to  the  charges  brought  by  infidel  Franks  against 
each  other  may  be  doubted.  But  it  is  certain  that  aconaplete 
rapture  took  place  between  his  deputies  and  tiie  servants  oi 
the  Company.  On  the  sea  the  ships  of  his  subjects  were  seized 
by  the  English^  On  land  the  English  settiements  were  taken 
and  plundered.  The  trade  was  suspended;  and,  though  great 
annual  dividends  were  still  paid  in  London,  they  were  no 
longer  paid  out  of  annual  profits. 

Just  at  this  conjuncture,  while  every  Tndiama.n  that  ar- 
rived in  the  Thames  was  bringing  unwelcome  news  from  the 
East,  all  the  politics  of  Sir  Josiali  were  utterly  confounded  by 
the  revolution.  He  had  flattered  himself  that  he  had  secured 
the  body  of  which  he  was  the  chief  against  the  machinations 
of  interlopers,  by  uniting  it  closely  with  the  strongest  govern- 
ment that  had  existed  within  his  memory.  That  government 
had  fallen ;  and  whatever  had  leaned  on  the  ruined  fiibric 
began  to  totter.     The  bribes  had  been  thrown  away.     The 

*  Hamilton's  New  Account  of  the  East  Indies. 
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ooniiections  which,  had  been  the  streneth  and  boast  of  the  cor-  CHAP, 
poration  were  now  its  weakness  and  its  shame.  The  King  .  - 
who  had  been  one  of  its  members  was  an  exile.  The  Jndge 
by  whom  all  its  most  exorbitant  pretensions  had  been  pro- 
nonnced  legitimate  was  a  prisoner.  All  the  old  enemies  of 
the  Company,  reinforced  bj  those  great  Whig  merchants 
whom  Child  had  expelled  from  the  direction,  demanded  jus- 
tice and  vengeance  from  the  Whig  House  of  Conmions  which 
had  just  placed  William  and  Mary  on  the  throne.  No  voice 
was  louder  in  accusation  than  that  of  Papillon,  who  had,  some 
years  before,  been  more  zealous  for  the  charter  than  any  man 
in  London.'^  The  Commons  censured  in  severe  terms  the 
persons  who  had  inflicted  death  by  martial  law  at  Saint  Helena, 
and  even  resolved  that  some  of  those  offenders  should  be 
excluded  from  the  Act  of  Indemnity.f  The  great  question, 
how  the  trade  with  the  East  should  for  the  future  be  carried 
OD,  was  referred  to  a  Committee.  The  report  was  to  have 
been  made  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  January  1690 ;  but  on 
that  very  day  the  Parliament  ceased  to  exist. 
..  !I3ie  first  two  sessions  of  the  succeeding  Parliament  were 
BO.s^rt  .and  so  bsugr  that  little  was  said  about  India  in 
either  House.  But  out  of  Parliainent,  all  the  arts  both  of 
controversy  and  of  intrigue  were  employed  on  both  sides. 
Almost  as  many  pamphlets  were  published  about  the  India 
tnula  as  about  the  oaths.  The  despot  of  LeadenhaU  Street 
was  libelled  in  prose  and  verse.  WiBtohed  pons  wece  made 
on  his  name.  He  was  compared  to  Cromwell,. to  the  Sing 
p£  iV!ance,.to  Goliath  of  Gath,  to  the  DeviL  It  wasivdba^ 
mently  declaxed  to  be  necessary  that,  in  any  Act  which 
ndghtba  passed  for  the  regulation  of  our  tiaffic  with  the 
BastenL  seas^  Sin  Josiah  should  be  by  name  excluded  from 
all  trusty 

...  Ijh0r»> were,  however,  great  differences ■  of  oproion  among 
those  who  agzeed  in  hating  Child  and  the  body  of  which  he 
wa»  the  head* «  The  manufacturers  of  Spitalfields,  of  Norwich, 
of  Yorkshire,^  and  of  Wiltshire,  considered  the  trade  with  the 
Eftstem  seas  as  xather  injurious  than  beneficial  to  the  king- 

*  FlR]piIIon  was  of  ooune  reproached  f  Commons'  Journals,  June  8.  1689. 
with  his  inbonsisiencj.  Among  the  t  Among  the  pamphlets  in  which 
pamphlets  of  th^t  time  is  one  entitled,  Child  is  most  fiercely  attacked,  are : 
*'  A  TMatise  conoeming  the  East  India  Some  Bemarks  on  the  Present  State  of 
Trade,  wrote  at  the  In^ance  of  Thomas  the  East  India  Compan/s  AiEiirs,  1090 ; 
^Kiil]oii»  Etonire,  and  in  his  House,  and  Pierce  Bntler^s  Tale,  1691 ;  and  Whites 
pniited  in  the  year  168A,  and  now  re-  Account  of  the  Trade  to  the  East  In- 
minted  for  the  better  Satisfiiction  of  dies,  1691* 
Aimself  and  others.* 
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CHAP.  dom.  The  importation  of  Indian  spices,  indeed,  was  ad- 
XVIII.  knitted  to  be  harmless,  and  the  importation  of  Indian  saltpetre 
to  be  necessary.  But  the  importation  of  silks  and  of  Bengals, 
as  shawls  were  then  called,  was  pronounced  to  be  a  curse  to 
the  country.  The  effect  of  the  growing  taste  for  such 
frippery  was  that  our  gold  and  silver  went  abroad,  and  that 
much  excellent  English  drapery  lay  in  our  warehouses  tUl  it 
was  devoured  by  the  moths.  Those,  it  was  said,  were  happy 
days  for  the  inhabitants  both  of  our  pasture  lands  and  of  our 
manufacturing  towns,  when  every  gown;  every  waistcoat, 
every  bed  was  made  of  materials  which  oxu:  own  flocks  had 
furnished  to  our  own  looms.  Where  were  now  the  brave  old 
hangings  of  arras  which  had  adorned  the  walls  of  lordly 
mansions  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  9  And  was  it  not  a  shame 
to  see  a  gentleman,  whose  ancestors  had  worn  nothing  but 
stuffs  made  by  English  workmen  out  of  English  fleeces, 
flaunting  in  a  calico  shirt  and  a  pair  of  silk  stockings  from 
Moorshedabad  ?  Clamours  such  as  these  had,  a  few  years 
before,  extorted  from  Parliament  the  Act  which  required 
that  the  dead  should  be  wrapped  in  woollen;  and  some 
sanguine  clothiers  hoped  that  the  legislature  would,  by  ex- 
cluding all  Indian  textures  from  oxu:  ports,  impose  the  same 
necessity  on  the  living.^ 

But  this  feeling  was  confined  to  a  minority.  The  public 
was,  indeed,  inclined  rather  to  overrate  than  to  underrate 
the  benefits  which  might  be  derived  by  England  from  the 
Indian  trade.  What  was  the  most  effectual  mode  of  extend- 
ing that  trade  was  a  question  which  excited  general  interest, 
and  which  was  answered  in  very  different  ways. 

A  small  party,  consisting  chiefly  of  merchants  resident  at 
Bristol  and  other  provincial  seaports,  maintained  that  the 
best  way  to  extend  trade  was  to  leave  it  free.  They  urged 
the  well  known  arguments  which  prove  that  monopoly  is 
injurious  to  commerce;  and,  having  fdUy  established  the 
general  law,  they  asked  why  the  commerce  between  England 
and  India  was  to  be  considered  as  an  exception  to  that  law. 
Any  trader  ought,  they  said,  to  be  permitted  to  send  from 
any  port  in  the  kingdom  a  cargo  to  Surat  or  Canton  as 
freely  as  he  now  sent  a  cargo  to  Hamburg  or  Lisbon.t  In  our 


oonoemmgUxeEastlndui  the  same  effect  wiU  be  found  in  the 
Tndfl^  ihowing  it  to  be  unprofitable  to  Joumala  of  the  House  of  Commona. 
the  Kmffdom,  b J  Mr.  Gary ;  Pierce  But-  f  Reasona  against  eetabliahing  an  East 
la's  Tale,  representing  the  State  of  the  India  Companj  with  a  Joint  Su>ck,  ex- 
Wool   Case,  or  the  East  India  Trade  dusire  to  all  others,  1691. 
trulj  sUted,  1691.     Several  petitions  to 
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time  these  doctrines  may  probably  be  considered,  not  only  as     CHAP. 

HOimd,  but  as  trite  and  obvious.     Lithe  seventeenth  century,   ^..^ 

however,  they  were  thought  paradoxical.  It  was  then  gene- 
rally held  to  be  an  ahnost  selfevident  truth,  that  our  trade 
with  the  countries  lying  beyond  the  Cape  of  Qooi  Hope 
could  be  advantageously  carried  on  only  by  means  of  a  great 
Joint  Stock  Company.  There  was  no  analogy,  it  was  said, 
between  our  European  trade  and  our  Indian  trade.  Our 
government  had  diplomatic  relations  with  the  European 
States.  If  necessary,  a  maritime  force  could  easily  be  sent 
from  hence  to  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe  or  of  the  Tagus.  But 
che  English  gings  had  no  envoy  at  the  Court  of  Agra  or 
Pekin.  There  was  seldom  a  single  English  man  of  war 
within  ten  thousand  miles  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal  or  of  the 
Gulf  of  Siam.  As  our  merchants  could  not,  in  those  remote 
seas,  be  protected  by  their  Sovereign,  they  must  protect 
themselves,  and  must,  for  that  end,  exercise  some  of  the 
rights  of  sovereignty.  They  must  have  forts,  garrisons,  and  . 
armed  ships.  They  must  have  power  to  send  and  receive 
embassies,  to  make  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  one  Asiatic 
prince,  to  wage  war  on  another.  It  was  evidently  impossible 
that  every  merchant  should  have  this  power  independently  of 
the  rest.  The  merchants  trading  to  India  must  therefore  be 
joined  together  in  a  corporation  which  could  act  as  one  man* 
In  support  of  these  arguments  the  example  of  the  Dutch  was 
cited,  and  was  generally  considered  as  decisive.  For  in  that 
age  the  immense  prosperity  of  Holland  was  everywhere  re- 
garded with  admiration,  not  the  less  earnest  because  it  was 
largely  mingled  with  envy  and  hatred.  In  aU  that  related  to 
trade,  her  statesmen  were  considered  as  oracles,  and  her  in- 
stitutions as  models. 

The  great  majority,  therefore,  of  those  who  assailed  the 
Company  assailed  it,  not  because  it  traded  on  joint  fimds  and 
possessed  exclusive  privileges,  but  because  it  was  ruled  by 
one  man,  and  because  his  rule  had  been  mischievous  to  the 
public,  and  beneficial  only  to  himself  and  his  creatures.  The 
obvious  remedy,  it  was  said,  for  the  evils  which  his  malad- 
minirtration  had  produced  was  to  transfer  the  monopoly  to  a 
new  corporation  so  constituted  as  to  be  in  no  danger  of  Ml- 
ing  under  the  dominion  either  of  a  despot  or  of  a  nairow 
oligarchy.  Many  persons  who  were  desirous  to  be  members 
of  such  a  corporation  formed  themselves  into  a  socieiy, 
signed  an  engagement,  and  entrusted  the  caie  of  their  in- 
terests to  a  committee  which  contained  some  of  the  chief 
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CHAP,  traders  of  the  City.  This  society,  though  it  had,  in  the  ej% 
-  _  ^  •  of  the  law,  no  personality,  was  earlj  designated,  in  popular 
speech,  as  the  New  Company  ^  and  tibe  hostilities  between  the 
New.  Coonpany*  and  the  Old  Company  soon  cansed  almost  as 
much  excitement  and  anxiety,  at  least  in  that  busy  hire  of 
which  the  Boyal  Exchange  was  the  centre,  as  the  hostilities 
between  the  Allies  and  the  French  Ejng.  The  headquarters  of 
the  younger  association  were  in  Dowgate :  the  Skinners  lent 
their  stately  hall;  and  the  meetings  were  held  in  a  parlour 
renowned  for  the  fragrance  which  exhaled  from  a  magnificent 
wainscot  of  cedar.* 

While  the  contention  was  hottest,  important  news  arrived 
from  India,  and  was  announced  in  the  London  Gazette  as  in 
the  highest  degree  satis&ctory.  Peace  had  been  concluded 
between  the  Great  Mogul  and  the  English.  That  mighty 
potentate  had  not  only  withdrawn  his  troops  frt>m  the 
factories,  but  had  bestowed  on  the  Company  privileges  such 
as  it  had  never  before  enjoyed.  Soon,  however,  appeared 
a  very  different  version  of  the  story.  The  enemies  of  Child 
had,  before  this  time,  accused  him  of  systematically  publish- 
ing false  intelligence.  He  had  now,  they  said,  outlied  him- 
self. They  had  obtained  a  true  copy  of  the  Firman  which 
had  put  an  end  to  the  war ;  and  they^printed  a  translation 
of  it.  .It  appeared  that  Aurengzebe  had  .contemptuously 
granted  to  the  English,  in  consideration  of  their  penitence 
and  of  a  large  tribute,  his  forgiveness  for  their  past  delin- 
quency, had  charged  them  to  behave  themselves  better  for  the 
fliture,  and  had,  in  the  tone  of  a  master,  laid  on  them  his 
commands  to  remove  the  principal  offender.  Sir  John  Child, 
from  power  and  trust.  The  death  of  Sir  John  occurred  so 
seasonably  that  these  commands  could  not  be  obeyed.  But 
it  was  only  too  evident  that  the  pacification  which  the  rulers 
of  the  >  India  House  had  represented  as  advantageous  and 
honourable  had  really  been  effected  oa  terms  disgraceful  to 
the  English  namcf 

During  the  summer  of  1691,  the  controversy  which  raged  on 
this  subject  between  the  Leadenhall  Street  Company  and  the 
Dowgate  Company  kept  the  City  in  constant  agitation.  In 
the  autumn,  tl]^  Parliament  had  no  sooner  met  than  both  the 
contending  parties  presented  petitions  to  the  House  of  Com- 

*  The  engagement  was  printed,  and  t  London    Gazette,  3Iaj   1 1.    1691 ; 

has  bMD  teTeral  times  repnnted.    As  to  White's  Account    of   the    £ast    India 

amma^sHall,  see  Seymour's  Historj  of  Trade. 
1734. 
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mons.'^    The  petitions  were  immediately  taken  into  serioiis     CHAP. 
consideration,   and  resolutions  of   grave  importance  were  .      7^- 
passed.     The  first  resolution  was  that  the  trade  with  the 
East  Indies  was  beneficial  to  the  kingdom :  the  second  was 
that  the  trade  with  the  East  Indies  would  be  best  carried 
on  by  a  joint  stock  \  company  possessed  of  exclusiye  privi- 
leges.t    It  was  plain,  therefore,  that  neither  those  maam- 
&cturers  who  wished    to    prohibit  the    trade,  nor    those 
merchants  at  the  outports  who  wished  to  throw  it  opei^ 
had  the  smallest  chance  of  attaining  their  objects.'    The 
only  question  left  was  the  question  between  the  Old  and  the 
New  Company.    Seventeen  yeara  elapsed  before  that  question 
ceased  to  disturb  both  political  and  commercial  circles.     It 
was  fatal  to  the  honour  and  power  of  one  great  minister,  and 
to  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  many  private  fSEtmilies.     The 
tracts  which  the  rival  bodies  put  forth  against  each  other 
were  innumerable.     K  the  drama  of  that  age  may  be  trusted, 
the  feud  between  the  India  House  and  Skinners'  HaU  was 
sometimes  as  serious  an  impediment  ta  the  course  of  true 
love  in  London  as  the  feud  at  the  Capulets  and  Montagues 
had  been  at  Yerona.^    Which  of  the  two  contending  parties 
was  the  stronger  it  is  not  easy  to  say.    The  New  Company 
was  supported  by  ihe  Whigs,  tiiie  Old  Company  by  the  Tories. 
The  New  Company  was  popular :  for  it  promised  largely,  and 
could  not  yet  be  accused  of  having  broken  its  promises :  it 
made  no  dividends,  and  therefore  was  not  envied^  it  had  no 
power  to  oppress,  and  had  thereforebeen  guilty  of  bo  oppres*- 
sion.    The  Old  Company,  though  generally  regarded  with 
little  favour  by  the  public,  had  the  immense  advantage  q£ 
being  in  possession,  and  of  having  only  to  stand  on  the 
defensive.     The  burden  of  framing  a  plan  for  the  regulation 
of  the  India  Trade,  and  of  proving  that  plan  tobe  better  than 
the  plan  hitherto  followed,  lay  on  the  New  Company.     The 
Old  Company  had  merely  to  find  objections  to  every  change 
that  was  proposed ;  and  such  objections  there  was  little  diffi- 
culty in  finding.     The  members  of  the  New  Company  were 
ill  provided  with  the  means  of  purchasing  support  at  Court 
and  in  P&rliament.     They  had  no  corporate  existence,  no 
common  treasury.     K  any  of  them  gave  a  bribe,  he  gave  it 
out  of  his  own  pocket,  with  little  chance  of  being  reimbursed. 

*  Commonf*  Journals,  Oct.  28. 1601.  daughter  thus :  "  Thou  hast  been  bred 

t  Ibid.  Oct.  29. 1691.  up  Tike  a  rirtuoiut  and  a  sober  maiden; 

I  "Bawe   in   the   Biter,    which   m»  and  wonldest  thou  take  the  part  of  a 

damned,  and  deaerred  to  be  so,  intro-  profane  wretch  who  sold  his  stock  out  of 

dnced  an  old  gentleman  haranguing  his  the  Old  East  India  Company?  * 
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CHAP.  But  the  Old  Company,  though  surrounded  bj  dangers,  still 
^  ^^  ^  held  its  exclusive  privileges,  and  still  made  its  enormous 
profits.  Its  stock  had  indeed  gone  down  greatly  in  value 
since  the  golden  days  of  Charles  the  Second :  but  a  hundred 
pounds  still  sold  for  a  hundred  and  twenty-twc^  After  a 
large  dividend  had  been  paid  to  the  proprietors,  a  surplus 
remained  amply  sufficient,  in  those  days,  to  corrupt  half  a 
cabinet ;  and  iliis  surplus  was  absolutely  at  the  disposal  of 
one  able,  determined,  and  unscrupulous  man,  who  maintained 
the  fight  with  wonderful  art  and  pertinacity. 

The  majority  of  the  Commons  wished  to  effect  a  compro- 
mise, to  retain  the  Old  Company,  but  to  remodel  it,  and  to 
incorporate  with  it  the  members  of  the  New  Company.  With 
this  view  it  was,  after  long  and  vehement  debates  and  close 
divisions,  resolved  that  the  capital  should  be  increased  to  a 
million  and  a  half.  In  order  to  prevent  a  single  person  or  a 
small  junto  from  domineering  over  the  whole  society,  it  was 
determined  that  five  thousand  pounds  of  stock  should  be  the 
largest  quantity  that  any  single  proprietor  could  hold,  and 
that  those  who  held  more  should  be  required  to  sell  the  over- 
plus at  any  price  not  below  par.  In  return  for  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  trading  to  the  Eastern  seas,  the  Company  was  to 
be  required  to  ftimish  annually  five  hundred  tons  of  saltpetre 
to  the  Crown  at  a  low  price,  and  to  export  annually  English 
manufactures  to  the  value  of  two  himdred  thousand  pounds.t 

A  bill  founded  on  these  resolutions  was  brought  in,  read 
twice,  and  conmiitted,  but  was  suffered  to  drop  in  conse- 
quence of  the  positive  refusal  of  Child  and  his  associates  to 
accept  the  offered  terms.  He  objected  to  every  part  of  the 
plan;  and  his  objections  are  highly  curious  and  amusing. 
The  great  monopolist  took  his  stand  on  ihe  principles  of  fr^ee 
trade.  In  a  luminous  and  powerfully  written  paper  he  ex- 
posed the  absurdity  of  the  expedients  which  the  House  of 
Commons  had  devised.  To  limit  the  amount  of  stock  which 
might  stand  in  a  single  name  would,  he  said,  be  most  unrea- 
sonable. Surely  a  proprietor  whose  whole  fortune  was  staked 
on  the  success  of  ihe  Indian  trade  was  &r  more  likely  to 
exert  all  his  Acuities  vigorously  for  the  promotion  of  that 
trade  than  a  proprietor  who  had  risked  only  what  it  would 
be  no  great  disaster  to  lose.  The  demand  that  saltpetre 
should  be  ftimished  to  the  Crown  for  a  fixed  sum  Child  met 

*  Bop  to  Um  Stotcs  General,  ^^    warmth  of  the  debatea ;  Not.  |i.  1691. 
1^1,  **'       See  the  Commons'  Jonmala,  See.  17* 

t  Hop    mentioDS    the    length   and    ^^  ^^- 
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bj  those  arpunents,  fkiniliar  to  onr  generation,  which  prove  chap. 
that  prices  should  be  left  to  settle  themselves.  To  the  de-  .  xvui. 
mand  that  the  Company  should  bind  itself  to  export  annually 
two  hundred  thousand  pounds'  worth  of  English  manufac- 
tures he  very  properly  replied  that  the  Company  would  most 
gladly  export  two  millions'  worth  if  the  market  required  such 
a  supply,  and  that,  if  the  market  were  overstocked,  it  would 
be  mere  folly  to  send  good  doth  half  round  the  world  to  be 
eaten  by  white  ants.  It  wus  never,  he  declared  with  much 
spirit,  found  politic  to  put  trade  into  straitlaced  bodices, 
which,  instead  of  making  it  grow  upright  and  thrive,  must 
either  kill  it  or  force  it  awry. 

The  Commons,  irritated  by  Child's  obstinacy,  presented  an 
address  requesting  the  King  to  dissolve  the  Old  Company, 
and  to  grant  a  charter  to  a  new  Company  on  such  terms  as 
to  His  Majesty's  wisdom  might  seem  fit.**^  It  is  plainly 
implied  in  the  terms  of  this  address  that  the  Commons 
thought  the  King  constitutionally  competent  to  grant  an 
exclusive  privilege  of  trading  to  the  East  Indies. 

The  KiTig  replied  that  the  subject  was  most  important, 
that  he  would  consider  it  maturely,  and  that  he  would,  at  a 
future  time,  give  the  House  a  more  precise  answer.f  In 
Parliament  nothing  more  was  said  on  the  subject  during  that 
session:  but  out  of  Parliament  the  war  was  fiercer  than  ever; 
and  the  belligerents  were  by  no  means  scrupulous  about  the 
means  which  they  employed.  The  chief  weapons  of  the  New 
Company  were  libels:  the  chief  weapons  of  the  Old  Company 
were  bribes. 

In  the  same  week  in  which  the  bill  for  the  regulation  of 
the  Indian  trade  was  suffered  to  drop,  another  bill,  which 
had  produced  great  excitement  and  had  called  forth  an 
almost  unprecedented  display  of  parliamentary  ability,  under- 
went the  same  fEtte. 

During  the  eight  years  which  preceded  the  Bevolution,  Deb«taion 
the  Whigs  had  complained  bitterly,  and  not  more  bitterly  ^®  ^atin*^' 
than  justly,  of  the  hard  measure  dealt  out  to  persons  accused  trials  in 
of  politiciJ  offences.    Was  it  not  monstrous,  they  asked,  that  ?1^^^ "' 
a  culprit  should  be  denied  a  sight  of  his  indictment?     Often  tna»oi . 
an  unhappy  prisoner  had  not  known  of  what  he  was  accused 
till  he  had  held  up  his  hand  at  the  bar.     Tlie  crime  imputed 
to  him  might  be  plotting  to  shoot  the  King:  it  might  be 
plotting  to  poison  the  King.    The  more  innocent  the  de« 

•  Cammaa^  Jonrnili,  Feb.  4.  and  6. 1691.  t  HwL  Feb.  11. 1691. 

VOL.  m.  II 
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CH^«  fendant  was,  the  less  likely  he  was  to  gness  the  nature  of  the 
AYUL  0imj.gQ  Qj^  which  he  was  to  be  tried ;  and  how  conld  he  haTO 
evidence  ready  to  rebut  a  charge  the  nature  of  which  he  conld 
not  guess?  The  Crown  had  power  to  compel  the  attendance 
of  witnesses*  The  prisoner  had  no  such  power.  If  witnesses 
Toluntarily  came  forward  to*  speak  in  his  &TOur,  they  could 
not  be  sworn.  Their  testimony  therefore  made  less  im- 
pression on  a  jury  than  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses  for  the 
prosecution,  whose  veracity  was  guaranteed  by  the  most 
solemn  sanctions  of  law  and  of  religion.  The  juries,  care- 
fully selected  by  Sheriffs  whom  the  government  had  named, 
were  men  animated  by  the  fiercest  party  spirit,  men  who  had 
as  little  tenderness  for  an  Exclusionist  or  a  Dissenter  as  for  a 
mad  dog.  The  Crown  was  served  by  a  band  of  able,  ex- 
perienced, and  unprincipled  lawyers,  who  could,  by  merely 
glancing  oyer  a  brie^  distinguish  every  weak  and  every 
strong  point  of  a  case,  whose  presence  of  mind  never  fisiiled 
them,  whose  flow  of  speech  was  inexhaustible,  and  who  had 
passed  their  lives  in  dressing  up  the  worse  reason  so  as  to 
make  it  appear  the  better.  Was  it  not  horrible  to  see  three 
or  four  of  these  shrewd,  learned,  and  callous  orators  arrayed 
against  one  poor  wretch  who  had  never  in  his  life  uttered  a 
word  in  public,  who  was  ignorant  of  the  legal  definition  of 
treason  and  of  the  first  principles  of  the  law  of  evidence,  and 
whose  intellect,  unequal  at  best  to  a  fencing  match  with  pro- 
fessional gladiators,  was  confused  by  the  near  prospect  of  a 
cruel  and  ignominious  death  ?  Such  however  was  the  rule ; 
and  even  for  a  man  so  much  stupefied  by  sickness  that  he 
could  not  hold  up  his  hand  or  make  his  voice  heard,  even  for 
a  poor  old  woman  who  understood  nothing  of  what  was  pass- 
ing except  that  she  was  going  to  be  roasted  alive  for  doing 
an  act  of  charity,  no  advocate  was  suffered  to  utter  a  word. 
That  a  State  trial  so  conducted  was  little  better  than  a 
judicial  murder  had  been,  during  the  proscription  of  the 
Whig  party,  a  fundamental  article  of  the  Whig  creed.  The 
Tories,  on  tiie  other  hand,  though  they  could  not  deny  that 
t^iere  had  been  some  hard  cases,  maintained  that,  on  the 
whole,  substantial  justice  had  been  done.  Perhaps  a  few 
seditious  persons  who  had  gone  very  near  to  the  frontier  of 
treason,  but  had  not  actually  passed  that  frontier,  might  have 
Buffered  as  traitors.  But  was  that  a  sufficient  reason  for  en- 
abling the  chiefs  of  the  Eye  House  Plot  and  of  the  Western  In 
■oxrection  to  elude,  by  mere  chicanery,  the  punishment  of  their 
gwlt?    On  what  principle  was  the  traitor  to  have  chances  of 
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escape  which  were  not  allowed  to  the  felon  P  ThA  cnlprit  who  CHAP, 
was  accused  of  larceny  was  subject  to  all  the  same  disadvan-  -  ^^^  - 
tages  which,  in  the  case  of  regicides  and  rebels,  were  thought 
so  ui\just :  yet  nobody  pitied  him.  Nobody  thought  it  mon- 
strous that  he  should  not  have  time  to  study  a  copy  of  his 
indictment,  that  his  witnesses  should  be  examined  without 
being  sworn,  that  he  should  be  left  to  defend  himself,  with- 
out the  help  of  counsel,  against  the  most  crafty  veteran  of 
the  Old  BaUey  bar.  The  Whigs,  it  seemed,  reserved  all  their 
compassion  for  those  crimes  which  subvert  government  and 
dissolve  the  whole  frame  of  human  society*  Guy  Faux  was 
to  be  treated  with  an  indulgence  which  was  not  to  be  ex- 
tended to  a  shoplifter.  Bradshaw  was  to  have  privileges 
which  were  refused  to  a  boy  who  had  robbed  a  henroost. 

The  Bevolution  produced,  as  was  natural,  some  change  in 
the  sentiments  of  both  the  great  parties.  In  the  days  when 
none  but  Soundheads  and  Nonconformists  were  accused  of 
treason,  even  the  most  humane  and  upright  Cavaliers  were 
disposed  to  think  that  the  laws  which  were  the  safeguards  of 
the  throne  could  hardly  be  too  severe.  But,  as  soon  as  loyal 
Tory  gentlemen  and  venerable  fathers  of  the  Church  were  in 
danger  of  being  called  in  question  for  corresponding  with 
Saint  Qermains,  a  new  light  flashed  on  many  understandings 
which  had  been  xmable  to  discover  the  smallest  ii\justice  in 
the  proceedings  against  Algernon  Sidney  and  Alice  Lisle.  It 
was  no  longer  thought  utterly  absurd  to  mn.iuti«.iTi  that  some 
advantages  which  were  withheld  from  a  man  accused  of 
felony  might  reasonably  be  allowed  to  a  man  accused  of 
treason.  What  probability  was  there  that  any  sheriff  would 
pack  a  jury,  that  any  barrister  would  employ  all  the  arts  of 
aophistry  and  rhetoric,  that  any  judge  would  strain  law  and 
misrepresent  evidence,  in  order  to  convict  an  innocent  person 
of  burglary  or  sheepstealing  ?  But  on  a  trial  for  high  treason 
a  verdict  of  acquittal  must  always  be  considered  as  a  defeat 
of  the  government ;  and  there  was  but  too  much  reason  to 
fear  that  many  sheriffs,  barristers,  and  judges  might  be  im- 
pelled by  party  spirit,  or  by  some  baser  motive,  to  do  any- 
thing which  might  save  the  government  from  the  incon- 
venience and  shame  of  a  defeat.  The  cry  of  the  whole  body 
of  Tories  now  was  that  the  lives  of  good  Englishmen  who 
happened  to  be  obnoxious  to  the  ruling  powers  were  not 
sufficiently  protected :  and  this  cry  was  swelled  by  the  voices 
of  some  lawyers  who  had  distinguished  themsdves  by  the 
malignant  seal  and  dishonest  ingenuity  with  which  they  had 
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CHAP,     condacted  State  prosecutions  in  the  days  of  Charles  and 
H^  James. 

The  feeling  of  the  Whigs,  though  it  had  not,  like  the 
feeling  of  the  Tories,  undergone  a  complete  change,  was  yet 
not  quite  what  it  had  been.  Some,  who  had  thought  it  most 
unjust  that  Bussell  should  hare  no  counsel  and  that  Cornish 
should  have  no  copy  of  his  indictment,  now  began  to  mutter 
that  the  times  had  changed ;  that  the  dangers  of  the  State 
were  extreme ;  that  liberty,  property,  religion,  national  in« 
dependence,  were  all  at  stake ;  that  many  Englishmen  were 
engaged  in  schemes  of  which  the  object  was  to  make  England 
the  slave  of  France  and  of  Bome ;  and  that  it  would  be  most 
unwise  to  relax,  at  such  a  moment,  the  laws  against  political 
offences.  It  was  true  that  the  injustice,  with  whicl^  in  the 
late  reigns.  State  trials  had  been  conducted,  had  given  great 
scandaL  But  this  injustice  was  to  be  ascribed  to  the  bad 
kings  and  bad  judges  with  whom  the  nation  had  been  cursed. 
William  was  now  on  the  throne :  Holt  was  seated  for  life  on 
the  bench ;  and  William  would  never  exact,  nor  would  Holt 
ever  perform,  services  so  shameful  and  wicked  as  those  for 
which  the  banished  tyrant  had  rewarded  Jefieys  with  riches 
and  titles.  This  language  however  was  at  first  held  but  by  few. 
The  Whigs,  as  a  party,  seem  to  have  felt  that  they  could  not 
honourably  defend,  in  the  season  of  their  prosperity,  what,  in 
the  time  of  their  adversity,  they  had  always  designated  as  a 
crying  grievance.  A  bill  for  regulating  trials  in  cases  of  high 
treason  was  brought  into  the  House  of  Commons,  and  was 
received  with  general  applause.  Treby  had  the  courage  to 
make  some  objections :  but  no  division  took  place.  The  chief 
enactments  were  that  no  person  should  be  convicted  of  high 
treason  committed  more  than  three  years  before  the  indict- 
ment was  found ;  that  every  person  indicted  for  high  treason 
should  be  allowed  to  avail  himself  of  the  assistance  of  counsel, 
and  should  be  furnished,  ten  days  before  the  trial,  with  a  copy 
of  the  indictment,  and  with  a  list  of  the  freeholders  firom 
among  whom  the  jury  was  to  be  taken ;  that  his  witnesses 
should  be  sworn,  and  that  they  should  be  cited  by  the  same 
process  by  which  the  attendance  of  the  witnesses  against  him 
was  secured. 

The  Bill  went  to  the  Upper  House,  and  came  back  with  an 
important  amendment.  The  Lords  had  long  complained  of 
Ihe  anomalous  and  iniquitous  constitution  of  that  tribunal 
~hich  had  jurisdiction  over  them  in  cases  of  life  and  death. 

len  a  grand  jury  has  found  a  bill  of  indictment  against  a 
iiporal  peer  for  any  oSe^nce  \i\%\i^T  than  a  misdemeanour. 
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tiie  down  appoints  a  Lord  High  Steward ;  and  in  the  Lord  CHAP. 
High  Steward's  Court  the  case  is  tried.  This  Court  was  .-  ,  ^ 
anciently  composed  in  two  very  different  ways.  It  consisted, 
if  Parliament  happened  to  be  sitting,  of  all  the  members  of 
the  Upper  House.  When  Parliament  was  not  sitting,  the 
Lord  High  Steward  summoned  any  twelve  or  more  peers  at 
his  discretion  to  form  a  jury.  The  consequence  was  that  a 
peer  accused  of  high  treason  during  a  recess  was  tried  by  a 
jury  which  his  prosecutors  had  packed.  The  Lords  now  de- 
manded that,  during  a  recess  as  well  as  during  a  session, 
every  peer  accused  of  high  treason  should  be  tried  by  the 
whole  body  of  ihe  peerage. 

The  demand  was  resisted  by  the  House  of  Commons  with  a 
vehemence  and  obstinacy  which  men  of  the  present  genera- 
tion may  find  it  difficult  to  understand.  The  truth  is  that 
some  invidious  privileges  of  peerage  which  have  since  been 
abolished,  and  others  which  have  since  &Jlen  into  entire 
desuetude,  were  then  in  full  force  and  were  daily  used.  No 
gentleman  who  had  had  a  dispute  with  a  nobleman  could 
think,  without  indignation,  of  the  advantages  enjoyed  by 
the  &voured  caste.  If  His  Lordship  were  sued  at  law,  his 
privilege  enabled  him  to  impede  the  course  of  justice.  K  a 
rude  word  were  spoken  of  him,  such  a  word  as  he  might  him- 
self utter  with  perfect  impunity,  he  might  vindicate  his  in- 
sults dignity  bSh  by  civU  and  crimS  proceedings.  Ha 
barrister,  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  to  a  cUent,  spoke  with 
severity  of  the  conduct  of  a  noble  seducer,  if  an  honest  squire 
on  the  racecourse  applied  the  proper  epithets  to  the  tricks  of 
a  noble  swindler,  the  affironted  patrician  had  only  to  complain 
to  the  proud  and  powerful  body  of  which  he  was  a  member. 
His  brethren  made  his  cause  their  own.  The  offender  was 
taken  into  custody  by  Black  Bod,  brought  to  the  bar,  flung 
into  prison,  and  kept  there  till  he  was  glad  to  obtain  forgive- 
ness by  the  most  degrading  submissions.  Nothing  could 
therefore  be  more  natural  than  that  an  attempt  of  the  Peers 
to  obtain  any  new  advantage  for  their  order  should  be  re- 
gaided  by  the  Commons  with  extreme  jealousy.  There  is 
strong  reason  to  suspect  that  some  able  Whig  politicians, 
who  thought  it  dangerous  to  relax,  at  that  moment,  the  laws 
against  political  offences,  but  who  could  not,  without  in- 
curring the  charge  of  inconsistency,  declare  themselves  ad- 
verse to  any  relaxation,  had  conceived  a  hope  that  they  might, 
by  fomenting  the  dispute  about  the  Court  of  the  Lord  High 
Steward,  defer  for  at  least  a  year  the  passing  of  a  bill  ^\\k^ 
they  disliked,  and  yet  ooald  not  decently  o^^«i^*    Ai  >£!ico& 
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-^^^   vab  their  plan,  it  succeeded  perfectly.     The  Lower 
u^  .*trjecced  the  amendment :  the  Upper  House  persisted : 
re  .oniereuce  was  held;  and  the  question  was  argued 
.  .^  ^:x:;^z  force  and  ingennitj  on  both  sides. 

!•:  :^4ia0uj»  in  ffiTonr  of  the  amendment  are  obvions,  and 

.  -<^  .&:   drst  sicrht  seem  unanswerable.     It  was  surelr 

X  -^:  :o  defend  a  system  under  which  the  Sovereign  nomi- 

._.J.  .i  .ouclave  of  his  own  creatures  to  decide  the  fate  of 

...   ^liv'Ui  he  regarded  as  his  mortal  enemies.     And  could 

^  .loiu;  be  more  absurd  than  that  a  nobleman  accused  of 

^- J.  .i-tiuwn  should  be  entitled  to  be  tried  by  the  whole 

..._.  . :"  his  iHjers  if  his  indictment  happened  to  be  brought 

,.   :lic  House  of  Lords  the  minute  before  a  prorogation, 

,.  ..lau  it*  the  indictment  arrived  a  minute  after  the  proro- 

. . ..  .4,  he  iihould  be  at  the  mercy  of  a  small  junto  named  by 

.     v.:jk  authority  which  prosecuted  him?     That  anythin<^ 

..,1  have  been  said  on  the  other  side  seems  strange :  but 

^v,>.*  ^vho  luauaged  the  conference  for  the  Commons  wen; 

. .  .'Vvliiiai'V  men,  and  seem  on  this  occasion  to  have  put 

I  .Jl  their  powers.   Conspicuous  among  them  was  Charles 

''w..ui^ue,  who  was  rapidly  rising  to  the  highest  rank  among 

i.*i-ators  of  that  age.    To  him  the  lead  seems  on  this 

.Aiou  to  have  been  left ;  and  to  his  pen  we  owe  an  account 

.   .  ho  discussion,  which  gives  an  excellent  notion  of  liis 

.,  .skills*  tor  debate.     "We  have  framed," — such  was  in  sub- 

..^:uv  hia  reasoning, — "we  have  framed  a  law  which  has  in 

,   •u»ilnii^  exclusive,  a  law  which  will  be  a  blessing  to  every 

.:uN*.,  li\>ni  the  highest  to  the  lowest.    The  new  securities, 

»\:\iih  we  i>ropose  to  give  to  innocence  oppressed  by  power, 

.:o  ioiiiiiion  between  the  premier  peer  and  the  humblest  day 

rtlKnirer.     The  clause  which  establishes  a  time  of  limitation 

K»r  |»ri»aecntions  protects  us  all  alike.     To  every  Englishman 

i,\'u.si»il  of  the  highest  crime  against  the  state,  whatever  be 

♦lis  rank,  we  give  the  privilege  of  seeing  his  indictment,  the 

^iiivilego  of  being  defended  by  counsel,  the  privilege  of  having 

ilia  witnesses  summoned  by  a  writ  of  subpoena  and  sworn  on 

the  Holy  Gospels.     Such  is  the  bill  which  we  sent  up  to  vtair 

Lunlships,  and  you  return  it  to  us  with  a  clause  of  which  the 

tiflect  is  to  give  certain  advantages  to  your  noble  order  at  the 

eixpense  of  the  ancient  prerogatives  of  the  Crown.     Surely 

before  we  consent  to  take  away  from  the  King  any  power 

which  his  predecessors  have  possessed  for  ages,  and  to  give 

it  to  your  Lordships,  we  ought  to  be  satisfieil  that  y(.>u  aie 

likely  to  use  it  well  than  he.     Something  we  must  risk: 
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Bomebody  we  must  trust;  and  since  we  are  forced,  mnoli  CHAP, 
against  our  will,  to  institute  what  is  necessarily  an  invidious  .  XVin. 
comparison,  we  must  own  ourselves  unable  to  discover  any 
reason  for  believing  that  a  prince  is  less  to  be  trusted  than 
an  aristocracy.  Is  it  reasonable,  you  ask,  that  you  should 
be  tried  for  your  lives  before  a  few  members  of  your  House, 
selected  by  the  Crown?  Is  it  reasonable,  we  ask  in  our 
turn,  that  you  should  have  the  privilege  of  being  tried  by  all 
the  members  of  your  House,  that  is  to  say,  by  your  brothers, 
your  uncles,  your  first  cousins,  your  second  cousins,  your 
fathers  in  law,  your  brothers  in  law,  your  most  intimate 
friends  ?  You  marry  so  much  into  each  other's  families,  you 
live  so  much  in  each  other's  society,  that  there  is  scarcely  a 
nobleman  who  is  not  connected  by  consanguinity  or  a£Snity 
with  several  others,  and  who  is  not  on  terms  of  friendship 
with  several  more.  There  have  been  great  men  whose  death 
put  a  third  or  fourth  part  of  the  baronage  of  England  into 
mourning.  Nor  is  there  much  danger  that  even  those  peers 
who  may  be  unconnected  with  an  accused  lord  will  be  dis- 
posed to  send  him  to  the  block  if  they  can  with  decency  say 
^  Not  Guilty,  upon  my  honour.'  For  the  ignominious  death 
of  a  single  member  of  a  small  aristocratical  body  necessarily 
leaves  a  stain  on  the  reputation  of  his  fellows.  If,  indeed, 
your  Lordships  proposed  that  every  one  of  your  body  should 
be  compelled  to  attend  and  vote,  the  Crown  might  have  some 
chance  of  obtaining  justice  against  a  guilty  peer,  however 
strongly  connected.  But  you  propose  that  attendance  shall 
be  voluntary.  Is  it  possible  to  doubt  what  the  consequence 
will  be  ?  All  the  prisoner's  relations  and  friends  will  be  in 
their  places  to  vote  for  him.  Good  nature  and  the  fear  of 
making  pow.>rM  enemies  wiU  keep  away  many  who,  if  they 
voted  at  all,  would  be  forced  by  conscience  and  honour  to 
vote  against  him.  The  new  system  which  you  propose 
would  therefore  evidently  be  unf&ir  to  the  Crown ;  and  you 
do  not  show  any  reason  for  believing  that  the  old  system 
has  been  found  in  practice  unfair  to  yourselves.  We  may 
confidently  aJBirm  that,  even  under  a  government  less  just 
and  merciful  than  that  under  which  we  have  the  happiness 
to  live,  an  innocent  i>eer  has  little  to  fear  from  any  set  of 
peers  that  can  be  brought  together  in  Westminster  Hull  to 
try  him.  How  stands  the  fact?  In  what  single  case  has  a 
guiltless  head  fallen  by  the  verdict  of  this  packed  jury  ?  It 
would  be  easy  to  make  out  a  long  list  of  squires,  merchants, 
lawyers,  surgeons,  yeomen,  artisans,  ploughmen,  whose  blood. 
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CHAT      rwHwmvMlv  shf^  daring  the  late  evil  times,  cries  for  ren- 

vvTiL     -,!»Hv-*  ti .  hp»ivfm.    But  what  single  member  of  your  House, 

-I    ur-^iaxs.  or  in  lie  days  of  our  &therSy  or  in  the  days  of 

ti    jfAndfi*^«rR^  suffered  death  unjustly  by  sentence  of  the 

-ti-    \"  thr  TuTrd  High  Steward ?   Hundreds  of  the  common 

— J.n^    x^flTT  ftCinl  to  the  gallows  by  common  juries  for  the 

>^     U'wnv  TJ»*'1  and  the  Western  Insurrection.     One  peer, 

.  %.    Mtr  n.]fmr\.  tny  Lord  Delamere,  was  brought  at  that  time 

t^.v.**  thf  OcfOJt  of  the  Lord  High  Steward;  and  he  was 

^  ,x^tiLW».    You  say  that   the  evidence  against  him   was 

;,  i-y    itTfrnffii'ient.    Be  it  so.    But  so  was  the  evidence 

^  i^.-;>iT  :^«^c\v,  against  Cornish,  against  Alice  Lisle ;  yet  it 

..*..iv".  to  dt>stroy  them.     You  say  that  the  peers  before 

*.;nm»   i»i>   lA>rd  Delamere  was  brought  were  selected -with 

..itviiAW^  unfairness  by  King  James  and  by  Jefi&eys.     Be  it 

*$^<;1  iliis  only  proves  that,  under  the  worst  possible 

v:.*^.  M>«1  under  the  worst  possible  High  Steward,  a  lord 

I .;  xi  >.\  }«M\l8  has  a  better  chance  for  life  than  a  commoner 

*.w  v«i*  himself  on  his  country.     We  cannot,  therefore, 

«i.^u  ilho  luild  government  which  we  now  possess,  feel  much 

ki«yivi>^n*ion  for  the  safety  of  any  innocent  peer.     Would 

Ai.«.4  «x^  folt  as  little  apprehension  for  the  ^ety  of  that 

^^•vcA^unont !     But  it  is  notorious  that  the  settlement  with 

'kiuvi^  our  liberties  are  inseparably  bound  up,  is  attacked  at 

.  usv  bv  foreign  and  by  domestic  enemies.     We  cannot  con- 

M.'a9«  »t  such  a  crisis,  to  relax  the  restraints  which  have,  it 

•a^\   well  be  feared,  already  proved  too  feeble  to  prevent 

M.»uft«>  men  of  high  rank  from  plotting  the  ruin  of  their 

cv'uutry.     To  sum  up  the  whole,  what  is  asked  of  us  is  that 

^o  will  consent  to  transfer  a  certain  power  from  their  Majes- 

&io*  to  your  Lordships.     Our  answer  is,  that  at  this  time,  in 

our  opinion,  their  Majesties  have  not  too  much  power,  and 

vour  Lordships  have  quite  power  enough. " 

These  arguments,  though  eminently  ingenious,  and  not 
without  real  force,  failed  to  convince  the  Upper  House.  The 
Lords  insisted  that  every  peer  should  be  entitled  to  be  a  Trier. 
The  Commons  were  with  difficulty  induced  to  consent  that 
the  nmnber  of  Triers  should  never  be  less  than  thirty-six,  and 
positively  refused  to  make  any  further  concession.  The  bill 
was  therefore  suffered  to  drop."^ 

*  The  HiftOTT  of  this  bill  is  to  be  and  Jsnuazy   1691;    psrticularlv   fi\>ni 

oolleeted  from  the  bill  itself,  which  is  the  Commons*  Journals  of  I>eoeniher  II. 

among  the  archiros  of  the  Upper  House,  and  January  13.  and  25.,  and  the  rx>r«l«* 

ftom  the  Journals  of  the  two  Houses  Journals  of  January  20.  and  28.  Sec  also 

during  November  and  December  1690,  Gn>/s  llebates. 
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It  is  certain  taat  those  who  in  the  conference  on  this  bill     CHAP, 
represented  the  Commons  did  not  exaggerate  the  dangers  to  ^iEIfEl^ 
which  the  government  was  exposed.    While  the  constitution 
of  the  Conrt  which  was  to  t^  i)eer8  for  treason  was  under 
discussion,  a  treason  planned  with  rare  skill  by  a  peer  was  all 
but  carried  into  execution. 

Marlborough  had  never  ceased  to  assure  the  Court  of  Saint  Plot 
Glermains  that  the  great  crime  which  he  had  committed  was  jJ^J^^^ 
constantly  present  to  his  thoughts,  and  that  he  lived  only  for  borough 
the  purpose  of  repentance  and  reparation.     Not  only  had  he  ^^l*^* 
been  himself  converted :  he  had  also  converted  the  Princess  ment  of 
Anne.     In  1688,  the  Churchills  had,  with  Uttle  difliculty,  ^>i^^- 
induced  her  to  fly  from  her  father's  palace.    In  1691,  they, 
with  as  little  difficulty,  induced  her  to  copy  out  and  sign  a 
letter  expressing  her  deep  concern  for  his  misfortunes  and 
her  earnest  wish  to  atone  for  her  breach  of  duty.^  At  the  same 
time  Marlborough  held  out  hopes  that  it  might  be  in  his  power 
to  effect  the  restoration  of  his  old  master  in  the  best  possible 
way,  without  the  help  of  a  single  foreign  soldier  or  sailor,  by  the 
votes  of  the  English  Lords  and  Commons,  and  by  the  support 
of  the  English  army.    We  are  not  fully  informed  as  to  all  the 
details  of  his  plan.  But  the  outline  is  kaown  to  us  from  a  most 
interesting  paper  written  by  James,  of  which  one  copy  is  in 
the  Bodleian  Library,  and  another  among  the  archives  of  the 
French  Foreign  Office. 

The  jealousy  with  which  the  English  regarded  the  Dutch 
was  at  tiiis  time  intense.  There  had  never  been  a  hearty  friend- 
ship between  the  nations.  They  were  indeed  near  of  kin  to 
each  other.  They  spoke  two  dialects  of  one  widespread  lan- 
guage. Both  boasted  of  their  political  freedom.  Both  were 
attached  to  the  reformed  faith.  Both  were  threatened  by 
the  same  enemy,  and  could  be  safe  only  while  they  were 
united.  Yet  there  was  no  cordial  feeling  between  them. 
They  would  probably  have  loved  each  other  more,  if  they  had, 
in  some  respects,  resembled  each  other  less.  They  were  the 
two  great  commercial  nations,  the  two  great  maritime  nations. 
In  every  sea  their  flags  were  found  together,  in  the  Baltic  and 
in  the  Mediterranean,  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  in  the  Straits 
of  Malacca.  Every  where  the  merchant  of  London  and  the 
merchant  of  Amsterdam  were  trying  to  forestall  each  other 
and  to  imdersell  each  other.  In  Europe  the  contest  was  not 
sanguinary.  But  too  often  in  barbarous  countries,  where 
there  was  no  law  but  force,  the  competitors  liad  met^  burning 

*  TIm  latter,  dated  Df<H>mWr  1. 1691,  is  in  iheLife  ot  l«ja«ft«Vk.  VII. 
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CHAP,     with  cupidity,  burning  wiih  animosity,  armed  for  battle,  each 
^^*^-  ,  suspecting  tiie  other  of  hostile  designs,  and  each  resolved  to 
give  the  other  no  advantage.    In  such  circumstances  it  is  not 
strange  that  many  violent  and  cruel  acts  should  have  been  peir^ 
petrated.    What  had  been  done  in  those  distant  regions  could 
seldom  be  exactly  known  in  Europe.  Everything  was  exagger- 
ated and  distorted  by  vague  report  and  by  national  prejudice. 
Here  it  was  the  popular  belief  that  the  English  were  always 
blameless,  and  that  every  quarrel  was  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
avarice  and  inhumanity  of  the  Dutch.     Lamentable  events 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  Spice  Islands  were  brought  on 
our  stage.     The  Englishmen  were  all  saints  and  heroes ;  the 
Dutchmen  all  fiends  in  human  shape,  lying,  robbing,  ravish- 
ing, murdering,  torturing.     The  angry  passions  indicated  by 
these  representations  had  more  than  once  found  vent  in  war. 
Thrice  in  the  lifetime  of  one  generation  the  two  nations  had 
contended,  with  equal  courage  and  with  various  success,  for 
the  sovereignty  of  tiie  Ocean.     The  tyranny  of  James,  as  it 
had  reconciled  Tories  to  Whigs,  and  Churchmen  to  Noncon- 
formists, had  also  reconciled  the  English  to  the  Dutch.  While 
our  ancestors  were  looking  to  the  Blague  for  deliverance,  the 
massacre  of  Amboyna  and  the  great  humiliation  of  Chaiiiam 
had  seemed  to  be  forgotten.     But  since  the  Itevolution  the 
old  feeling  had  revived.     Though  England  and  Holland  were 
now  closely  bound  together  by  treaty,  they  were  as  far  as  ever 
from  being  bound  together  by  affection.     Once,  just  after  the 
battle  of  Beachy  Head,  our  countrymen  had  seemed  disposed 
to  be  just:  but  a  violent  reaction  had  speedily  followed.    Tor- 
rington,  who  deservfed  to  be  shot,  became  a  popular  favourite ; 
and  the  allies  whom  he  had  shamefully  abandoned  were  ac- 
cused of  persecuting  him  without  acause.  The  partiality  shown 
by  the  King  to  the  companions  of  his  youth  was  the  favourite 
theme  of  the  sowers  of  sedition.     The  most  lucrative  posts  in 
his  household,  it  was  said,  were  held  by  Dutchmen:   the 
House  of  Lords  was  fast  filling  with  Dutchmen :  the  finest 
manors  of  the  Crown  were  given  to  Dutchmen  :  the  army  was 
commanded  by  Dutchmen.     That  it  would  have  been  wise  in 
William  to  exhibit  somewhat  less  obtrusively  his  laudable 
fondness  for  his  native  coxmtry,  and  to  remunerate  his  early 
friends  somewhat  more  sparingly  is  perfectly  true.     But  it 
will  not  be  easy  to  prove  that,  on  any  important  occasion 
during  his  whole  reign,  he  sacrificed  the   interests   of  our 
island  to  the  interests  of  the  United  Provinces.     The  Eng- 
lish, however,  were  on  this  subject  prone  to  fits  of  jealousy 
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whicbi  made  them  quite  incapable  of  listening  to  reason.   One     CHAP, 
of  the  sharpest  of  those  fits  came  on  in  the  antunm  of  1691.     ^^^*  - 
The  antipathy  to  the  Dutch  was  at  that  time  strong  in  all 
classes,  and  no  where  stronger  than  in  the  Parliament  and  in 
the  army.* 

Of  that  antipathy  Marlborough  determined  to  avail  himself 
for  the  purpose,  as  he  assured  James  and  James's  adherents, 
of  effecting  a  restoration.  The  temper  of  both  Houses  was 
such  that  they  might  not  improbably  be  induced  by  skilful 
management  to  present  a  joint  address  requesting  that  all 
foreigners  might  be  dismissed  from  the  service  of  their  Majes- 
ties. Marlborough  undertook  to  move  such  an  address  in  the 
the  Lords  ;  and  there  would  have  been  no  difELculty  in  finding 
some  gentleman  of  great  weight  to  make  a  similar  motion  in 
the  Commons. 

If  the  address  should  be  carried,  what  could  William  do  9 
Would  he  yield  9  Would  he  discard  all  his  dearest,  his  oldest, 
his  most  trusty  friends  ?  It  was  hardly  possible  to  believe 
that  he  would  make  so  painfrQ,  so  humiliating,  a  concession. 
If  he  did  not  yield,  there  would  be  a  rupture  between  him  and 
the  Parliament ;  and  the  Parliament  would  be  backed  by  the 
people.  Even  a  Zing  reigning  by  a  heieditaxy  title  light 
well  shrink  from  such  a  contest  with  the  Estates  of  the  Bealm. 
But  to  a  King  whose  title  rested  on  a  resolution  of  the  Estates 
of  the  Beolm  such  a  contest  must  almost  necessarily  be  fatal. 
The  last  hope  of  William  would  be  in  the  army.  The  army 
Marlborough  undertook  to  manage ;  and  it  is  highly  probable 
that  what  he  undertook  he  could  have  performed.  His 
courage,  his  abilities,  his  noble  and  winning  manners,  the 
splendid  success  which  had  attended  him  on  every  occasion 
on  which  he  had  been  in  command,  had  made  him,  in  spite  of 
his  sordid  vices,  a  favourite  with  his  brethren  in  arms.  They 
were  proud  of  having  one  countryman  who  had  shown  that  he 
wanted  nothing  but  opportunity  to  vie  with  the  ablest  Marshal 
of  France.  The  Dutch  were  even  more  disliked  by  the  Eng- 
lish troops  than  by  the  English  nation  generally.  Had  Marl- 
borough, therefore,  after  securing  the  cooperation  of  some 
distinguished  officers,  presented  himself  at  the  critical  moment 

*  Burnet,  ii.  85. ;  and  Burnet  MS.  Holmes,  "  is  mortally  hated  V7  the  Ens- 

HarL  6684.   See  also  a  memorial  signed  lish.    They  see  rery  fairly  that  he  hm 

by  Holmes,  but  consisting  of  intelligence  no  lore  for  them ;  neither  doth  he  oon- 

fomished  by  Fezgnson,  among  the  ez-    fide  in  them,  but  all  in  his  Butch 

tracts  from  the  Naime  Papers,  printed  Ks  not  doubted  but  Uie  Ptoliament  will 

by  Macpherson.  It  bears  oate  October  not  be  for  foreigners  to  ride  them  with  a 

1691.    *"  The  Prince  of  Orange,"  says  careson."                                                                \ 
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CHAP,  to  those  regiments  which  he  had  led  to  victory  in  Flanders 
^^^'-  and  ill  Ireland,  had  he  called  on  them  to  rally  ronnd  him,  to 
protect  the  Parliament,  and  to  drive  out  the  aliens,  there  is 
strong  reason  to  think  that  the  call  wonld  have  been  obeyed. 
He  wonld  then  have  had  it  in  his  power  to  fulfil  the  promises 
which  he  had  so  solemnly  made  to  his  old  master. 

Of  all  the  schemes  ever  formed  for  the  restoration  of 
James  or  of  his  descendants,  this  scheme  promised  the  fiur- 
est.  That  national  pride,  that  hatred  of  arbitrary  power, 
which  had  hitherto  been  on  William's  side,  wonld  now  be 
turned  against  him.  Hundreds  of  thousands,  who  would 
have  put  their  lives  in  jeopardy  to  prevent  a  French  army 
from  imposing  a  government  on  the  English,  wonld  have 
felt  no  disposition  to  prevent  an  English  army  from  driving 
out  the  Dutch.  Even  the  Whigs  could  scarcely,  without 
renouncing  their  old  doctrines,  support  a  prince  who  obsti- 
nately refused  to  comply  with  the  general  wish  of  his  people 
signified  to  him  by  his  Parliament.  The  plot  looked  welL 
An  active  canvass  was  made.  Many  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  who  did  not  at  all  suspect  that  there  was  any 
ulterior  design,  promised  to  vote  against  the  foreigners. 
Marlborough  was  indefatigable  in  inflaming  the  discontents 
of  the  army.  His  house  was  constantly  filled  with  officers 
who  heated  each  other  into  fury  by  talking  against  the  Dntch. 
But,  before  the  preparations  were  complete,  a  strange  suspi- 
cion rose  in  the  minds  of  some  of  the  Jacobites.  That  tiie 
author  of  this  bold  and  artful  scheme  wished  to  pull  down 
the  existing  government  there  could  be  little  donbt.  But 
was  it  quite  certain  what  government  he  meant  to  set  up? 
Might  he  not  depose  WiUiam  without  restoring  James  ? 
Was  it  not  possible  that  a  man  so  wise,  so  aspiring,  and  so 
wicked,  might  be  meditating  a  double  treason,  such  as  would 
have  been  thought  a  masterpiece  of  statecraft  by  the  great 
Italian  politicians  of  the  fifteenth  century,  such  as  Borgia 
would  have  envied,  such  as  Machiavel  would  have  eztoUed  to 
the  skies?  What  if  this  consummate  dissembler  should 
cheat  both  the  rival  kings  ?  What  if,  when  he  found  him- 
self commander  of  the  army  and  protector  of  the  Parlia- 
ment, he  should  proclaim  Queen  Anne?  Was  it  not  possible 
that  the  weary  and  harassed  nation  might  gladly  acquiesce 
in  such  a  settlement  ?  James  was  unpopular  because  he  was 
a  Papist  influenced  by  T  <»ts.     '^^•'liam  was  unpo- 

pular because  he  was  a  oign  &vour- 

ites.    Anne  was  at  one  dnromaa. 
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Under  her  govermnent  the  conntry  would  be  in  no  danger  of    CHAP* 
being  overrun  eitiier  by  Jesuits  or  by  Dutchmen.    That  Marl-     ^^^  - 
borough  had  the  strongest  motives  for  placing  her  on  the 
throne  was  evident.    He  could  never,  in  the  court  of  her 
father,  be  more  than  a  repentant  criminal,  whose  services 
were  overpaid  by  a  pardon.     In  her  court  the  husband  of  her 
adored  friend  would  be  what  Pepin  Heristal  and  Charles 
Martel  had  been  to  the  Chilperics  and  Childeberts.    He  would 
be  the  chief  director  of  the  civil  and  military  government. 
He  would  wield  the  whole  power  of  England.     He  would 
hold  the  balance  of  Europe.      Great  kings  and  common- 
wealths would  bid  against  each  other  for  his  favour,  and 
exhaust  their  treasuries  in  the  vain  hope  of  satiating  his 
avarice.     The  presumption  was,  therefore,  that,  if  he  had 
the  English  crown  in  his  hands,  he  would  put  it  on  the  head 
of  the  Princess.    What  evidence  there  was  to  confirm  this 
presumption  is  not  known :  but  it  is  certain  that  something 
took  place  which  convinced  some  of  the  most  devoted  firiends 
of  the  exiled  family  that  he  was  meditating  a  second  perfidy, 
surpassing  even  the  feat  which  he  had  performed  at  Salis- 
bury.   They  were  afraid  that  if,  at  that  moment,  they  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  rid  of  William,  the   situation  of  James 
would  be  more  hopeless  than  ever.     So  fully  were  they  per-  Marl- 
suaded  of  the  duplicity  of  their  accomplice,  that  they  not  pi^^,.' 
only  refused  to  proceed  further  in  the  execution  of  the  plan  dowd  by 
which  he  had  formed,  but  disclosed  his  whole  scheme  to  ^^j^J 
Portland. 

WiUiam  seems  to  have  been  alarmed  and  provoked  by  this 
intelligence  to  a  degree  very  unusual  with  him.  In  general 
he  was  indulgent,  nay,  wiUully  blind,  to  the  baseness  of  the 
English  statesmen  whom  he  employed.  He  suspected,  indeed 
he  knew,  that  some  of  his  servants  were  in  correspondence 
with  his  competitor ;  and  yet  he  did  not  punish  them,  did 
not  disgrace  them,  did  not  even  frt)wn  on  them.  He  thought 
meanly,  and  he  had  but  too  good  reason  for  thinking  meanly, 
of  the  whole  of  that  breed  of  public  men  which  the  Besto- 
ration  had  formed  and  had  bequeathed  to  the  Bevolution. 
He  knew  them  too  well  to  complain  because  he  did  not  find 
in  them  veracity,  fidelity,  consistency,  disinterestedness.  The 
very  utmost  that  he  expected  from  them  was  that  they  would 
serve  him  as  far  as  thej  could  serve  him  without  serious 
danger  to  themselves.  K  he  learned  that,  while  sitting  in 
his  council  and  enriched  by  his  boimty,  they  were  trying  to 
make  for  themselves  at  Saint  Germuins  an  interest  which 
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miglit  be  of  use  to  ihem  in  the  event  of  a  oounterrevolatum, 
lie  was  more  inclined  to  bestow  on  them  the  contemptaooa 
commendation  which  was  bestowed  of  old  on  the  worldly 
wisdom  of  the  nnjnst  steward  than  to  call  them  to  a  severe 
account.  But  the  crime  of  Marlborongh  was  of  a  veiy  dif- 
ferent kind.  His  treason  was  not  that  of  a  &inthearted  man 
desirous  to  keep  a  retreat  open  for  himself  in  every  eyent, 
but  that  of  a  man  of  dauntless  coura^,  profound  policy,  and 
measureless  ambition.  William  .Iri^ot  prone  tolLr;  bat, 
if  there  was  any  thing  on  earth  that  he  feared,  it  was  Marl- 
borough. To  lareat  the  criminal  as  he  deserved  was  indeed 
impossible :  for  those  by  whom  his  designs  had  been  made 
known  to  the  government  would  never  have  consented  to 
appear  against  him  in  the  witness  box.  But  to  permit  him 
to  retain  high  command  in  that  anny  which  he  was  then 
engaged  in  seducmg  would  have  been  madness. 

Late  in  the  evening  of  the  ninth  of  January  the  Queen 
had  a  painful  explanation  with  the  Princess  Anne*  Early 
the  next  morning  Marlborough  vras  informed  that  their 
Majesties  had  no  further  occasion  for  his  services,  and  that 
he  must  not  presume  to  appear  in  the  royal  presence.  He 
had  been  loaded  with  honours,  and  with  what  he  loved  better, 
riches.    All  was  at  once  taken  away. 

The  real  history  of  these  events  was  known  to  very  few. 
Evelyn,  who  had  in  general  excellent  sources  of  information, 
believed  that  the  corruption  and  extortion  of  which  Marlbo- 
rough was  notoriously  guilty  had  roused  the  royal  indigna- 
tion. The  Dutch  ministers  could  only  tell  the  States  General 
that  six  different  stories  were  spread  abroad  by  Marlborough's 
enemies.  Some  said  that  he  had  indiscreetly  suffered  an 
important  military  secret  to  escape  him ;  some  that  he  had 
spoken  disrespectfolly  of  their  Majesties ;  some  that  he  had 
done  ill  offices  between  the  Queen  and  the  Princess ;  some 
that  he  had  been  forming  cabals  in  the  army ;  some  that  he 
had  carried  on  an  unauthorised  correspondence  with  the 
Danish  government  about  the  general  politics  of  Europe ; 
and  some  that  he  had  been  trafficking  with  the  agents  of  the 
Court  of  Saint  Germains.*  His  friends  contradicted  every 
one  of  these  tales,  and  affirmed  that  his  only  crime  was  his 
dislike  of  the  foreigners  who  were  lording  it  over  his  country- 
men, and  that  he  had  fallen  a  victim  to  the  machinations  of 
Portland,  whom  he  was  known  to  dislike,  and  whom  he  had  not 

*  Evelyn's  Diary,  Jan.  24. ;  Hop  to  States  General,  ^j^.  1691 ;  Baden  to  SUt«a 
General,  Feb.  |{. 
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very  politely  described  as  a  wooden  fellow.  The  mystery,  CHAP, 
which  from  the  first  overhung  the  story  of  Marlborough's  .  ^^^' , 
disgrace,  was  darkened,  after  the  lapse  of  fifty  years,  by  the 
shameless  mendacity  of  his  widow.  The  concise  narrative 
of  James  dispels  that  mystery,  and  makes  it  clear,  not  only 
why  Marlborongh  was  disgraced,  but  also  how  several  of  the 
reports  about  the  cause  of  his  disgrace  originated.''^ 

Though  William  assigned  to  the  public  no  reason  for  ex-  Baptme 
ercisinghis  undoubted  prerogative  by  dismissing  his  servant,  j^]^^ 
Anne  had  been  informed  of  the  truth;  and  it  had  been  left  Axine. 

*  The  words  of  James  are  these ;  they    be  the  unirersal  subject  of  disoonrse, 
were  written  in  November  1692 : —  and  was  the  constant  entertainment  at 

**  Mes  amis,  Tann^  pass^e,  aroient  Marleburrough's,  where  there  was  a  con- 
dcssein  de  me  rappeler  par  le  ParlemenL  stant  randivous  of  the  English  officers." 
La  manik'e  ^toit  concert^;  et  Milord  About  the  dismission  of  Marlborough, 
Churchill  devoit  proposer  dans  le  Parle-  Burnet  wrote  at  the  same  time :  "^e 
ment  de  chasscr  tous  les  Strangers  tant  King  said  to  myself  upon  it  that  he  had 
des  conseils  et  de  Tarm^  que  du  roy-  Tery  good  reason  to  believe  that  he  had 
aume.  Si  le  Prince  d'Oranee  avoit  con-  made  his  peace  with  King  James,  and 
senti  k  cette  proposition,  ils Tauroient  eu  was  engaged  in  a  correspondence  with 
entre  leurs  mains.  S*il  Tayoit  refus^,  il  France.  It  is  certain  he  was  doing  all 
auroit  fart  declarer  le  Parlement  contre  he  could  to  set  on  a  faction  in  the  army 
]ui ;  et  en  m^me  temps  Milord  Churchill  and  the  nation  against  the  ButdL" 
devoit  se  d^larer  arec  I'arm^  pour  le  It  is  curious  to  compare  this  plain 
Parlement;  et  la  flotte  deroit  faire  de  tale,  told  while  the  facts  were  recent, 
m^me ;  et  Ton  devoit  me  rappeler.  L'on  with  the  shuffling  narrative  which  Bur- 
avoit  d^j&  commence  d'agir  aans  ce  pro-  net  prepared  for  the  public  eye  many 
jet;  et  on  avoit  caffni  un  gros  parti,  years  later,  when  Auirlboxough  was 
quand  quelques  fiddles  si\jets  indiscrets,  closely  united  to  the  Whiffs,  and  was 
croyant  me  servir,  et  s*imaffinant  que  se  rendering  great  and  splendid  services  to 
que  Milord  Churdiill  faisoit  n'^toit  pas    the  country.    Burnet,  ii.  90. 

e)ur  moi,  mais  poxir  la  Princesse  de  The  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  in  her 
anemarck,  eurent  Vimprudenoe  de  d^-  Vindication,  had  the  ef&ontezy  to  declare 
couvrir  le  tout  k  Benthing,  et  detour-  that  she  "  could  never  learn  what  cause 
nerent  ainsi  le  coup."  the  King  assigned  for  his  displeasure." 

A  translation  of  this  most  remarkable  She  suggests  that  Young*s  forgezy  may 
passace,  which  at  once  solves  many  in-  have  been  the  cause.  x7ow  she  must 
teresUng  and  perplexing  problems,  was  have  known  that  Young's  forgery  was 
published  eighty  years  ago  by  Macpher-  not  committed  till  some  monUis  after 
son.  But,  strange  to  say,  it  attracted  no  her  husband's  disgrace.  She  was  indeed 
notice,  and  has  never,  as  far  as  I  know,  lamentably  deficient  in  memory,  a  faculty 
been  mentioned  by  any  biographer  of  which  is  proverbially  said  to  be  neces- 
Harlborough.  .  sary  to  persons  of  the  class  to  which  she 

The  narrative  of  James  requires  no  belonged.  Her  own  volume  convicts  her 
oonflrmation ;  but  it  is  strongly  confirmed  of  falsehood.  She  gives  a  letter  from 
by  the  Burnet  MS.  Harl.  6684.  "  Marie-  Mary  to  Anne,  in  which  Mary  savs,  **  I 
bnrrough,"  Burnet  wrote  in  September  need  not  repeat  the  cause  my  Lord  Marl- 
1693,  **  set  himself  to  decry  the  King's  borough  has  given  the  King  to  do  what 
conduct  and  to  lessen  him  in  all  his  dls-  he  has  done."  These  words  plainly 
courses,  and  to  possess  the  English  with  imply  that  Anne  had  been  apprised  of 
an  aversion  to  the  Dutch,  who,  as  he  the  cause.  If  she  had  not  been  apprised 
pretended,  had  a  much  larger  share  of  of  the  cause,  would  she  not  have  said  so 
the  King's  &vour  and  confidence  than  in  her  answer?  But  we  have  her  answer: 
they," — the  English  I  suppose,—"  had.  and  it  contains  not  a  word  on  the  sutject. 
This  was  a  point  oo  which  the  English,  She  was  then  apprised  of  the  cause;  and 
who  are  too  apt  to  despise  all  other  na-  is  it  possible  to  believe  that  she  kept  it  a 
tions,  and  to  overvalue  themselves,  were  secret  from  her  adored  Mn,  'Frtttmaik  f 
ttuulj  enough  inflamed.    So  it  grew  to 
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CHAP,     to  her  to  judge  whether  an  officer  who  had  been  gxnUbj  of  a 
xvm.     £^^  treason  was  a  fit  inmate  of  the  palace.     Three  weeki 
passed.     Lady  Marlborough  still  retained  her  i>ost  and  her 
apartments  at  Whitehall.     Her  husband  still  resided  with 
her ;  and  still  the  King  and  Queen  gave  no  sign  of  displea- 
sure.    At  length  the  haughty  and  yindictive  Countess,  em- 
boldened by  their  patience,  determined  to  brave  them  &ce  to 
&ce,  and  accompanied  her   mistress  one  evening  to   the 
drawingroom  at  Kensington.    This  was  too  much  even  for 
the  gentle  Mary.     She  would  indeed  have  expressed  her 
indignation  before  the  crowd  which  surrounded  the  card 
tables,  had  she  not  remembered  that  her  sister  was  in  a 
state  which  entitles  women  to  peculiar  indulgence.     Nothing 
was  said  that  night ;  but  on  the  following  day  a  letter  fiom 
the  Queen  was  delivered  to  the  Princess.    Mary  declared 
that  she  was  unwilling  to  give  pain  to  a  sister  whom  she  loved, 
and  in  whom  she  could  easily  pass  over  any  ordinary  fitult : 
but  this  was  a  serious  matter.     Lady  Marlborough  must  be 
dismissed.    While  she  lived  at  Whitehall  her  Lord  would 
live  there.    Was  it  proper  that  a  man  in  his  situation  should 
be  suffered  to  make  the  palace  of  his  injured  master  his 
home  P  Yet  so  unwilling  was  His  Majesty  to  deal  severely  with 
the  worst  offenders,  that  even  this  had  been  borne,  and  might 
have  been  borne  longer,  had  not  Anne  brought  the  Countess 
to  defy  the  King  and  Queen  in  their  own  presence  chamber. 
"  It  was  imkind,"  Mary  ¥nx)te,  "  in  a  sister :  it  would  have 
been  uncivil  in  an  equal ;  and  I  need  not  say  that  I  have 
more  to  claim."     The  Princess,  in  her  answer,  did  not  at- 
tempt to  exculpate  or  excuse  Marlborough,  but  expressed  a 
firm  conviction  that  his  wife  was  innocent,  and  implored  the 
Queen  not  to  insist  on  so  heartrending  a  separation.  "  There 
is  no  misery,"  Anne  wrote,  "  that  I  cannot  resolve  to  suffer 
rather  than  the  thoughts  of  parting  from  her." 

The  Princess  sent  for  her  uncle  Eochester,  and  implored 
him  to  carry  her  letter  to  Kensington  and  to  be  her  advocate 
there.  Bochester  declined  the  office  of  messenger,  and, 
though  he  tried  to  restore  harmony  between  his  kinswomen, 
was  by  no  means  disposed  to  plead  the  cause  of  the 
Churchills.  He  had  indeed  long  seen  with  extreme  uneasi- 
ness the  absolute  dominion  exercised  over  his  younger  niece 
by  that  unprincipled  pair.  Anne's  expostulation  was  sent  to 
the  Queen  by  a  servant.  The  only  reply  was  a  message  from 
the  Lord  Chamberlain,  Dorset,  commanding  Lady  Marl- 
borough to  leave  the  palace.     Mrs.  Morley  would  not  be 
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separated  firom  Mrs.  Freeman.  As  to  Mr.  Morley,  all  places  OHAP. 
where  he  could  have  his  three  courses  and  his  three  bottles  .  ^^^^' 
were  alike  to  him.  The  Princess  and  her  whole  family 
therefore  retired  to  Sion  House,  a  villa  belonging  to  the 
Buke  of  Somerset,  and  situated  on  the  margin  of  the  Thames. 
In  London  she  occupied  Berkeley  House,  which  stood  in 
Piccadilly,  on  the  site  now  covered  by  Devonshire  House.* 
Her  income  was  secured  by  Act  of  Parliament:  but  no 
punishment  which  it  was  in  tiie  power  of  the  Crown  to  inflict 
on  her  was  spared.  Her  guard  of  honour  was  taken  away. 
The  foreign  ministers  ceased  to  wait  upon  her.  When  she 
went  to  Bath,  the  Secretary  of  State  wrote  to  request  the 
Mayor  of  that  city  not  to  receive  her  with  the  ceremonial 
wiih  which  royal  visitors  were  usually  welcomed.  When 
she  attended  divine  service  at  St.  James's  C!hurch,  she  found 
that  the  rector  had  been  forbidden  to  show  her  the  customary 
marks  of  respect,  to  bow  to  her  from  his  pulpit,  and  to  send 
a  copy  of  his  text  to  be  laid  on  her  cushion.  Even  the  bell- 
man of  Piccadilly,  it  was  said,  perhaps  fiilsely,  was  ordered 
not  to  chant  her  praises  in  his  doggrel  verse  under  the 
windows  of  Berkeley  House.t 

That  Anne  was  in  the  wrong  is  clear;  but  it  is  not  equally 
clear  that  the  King  and  Queen  were  in  the  right.  They 
should  have  either  dissembled  their  displeasure,  or  openly 
declared  the  true  reasons  for  it.  Unfortunately,  they  let 
everybody  see  the  punishment,  and  they  let  scarcely  any 
body  know  the  provocation.  They  should  have  remembered 
that,  in  the  absence  of  information  about  the  cause  of  a 
quarrel,  the  public  is  naturally  inclined  to  side  with  the 
weaker  party,  and  that  this  inclination  is  likely  to  be  peculiarly 
strong  when  a  sister  is,  without  any  apparent  reason,  harshly 
treated  by  a  sister.  They  should  have  remembered,  too, 
that  they  were  exposing  to  attack  what  was  unfortunately 
the  one  vulnerable  part  of  Mary's  character.  A  cruel  £aite 
had  put  enmity  between  her  and  her  &ther.  Her  detractors 
pronounced  her  utterly  destitute  of  natural  affection ;  and 
even  her  eulogists,  when  they  spoke  of  the  way  in  which  she 
had  discharged  the  duties  of  the  filial  relation,  were  forced 

*  Kj  aeooant  of  these  transactions  I  dication ;  Daitmouth's  Kote  on  Burnet, 

Imts  been  forced  to  take  from  the  narra-  ii.  92. ;  Verses  of  the  Night  Bellniaa  of 

tira  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  a  PiocadiUj  and  my  Lord  Nottin^iam's 

nanatiTe  wfaidi  is  to  be  read  with  con-  Order  therenmon,  1691.  There  is  a  bitter 

stant  sospidoQ,  ezoiipt  when,  as  is  often  Uunpoon  on  Xadj  Marlbosoo^  of  the 

tha  ease,  she  relates  some  instance  of  same  date,  antitlea  the  UniTorMl  Health, 

her  own  malignitj  and  insolence.  a  tme  Union  to  the  Qoesn  and  Prineeti. 

t  The  Doehess  of  Marlborough's  Vin- 

VOL.  IIT.  K  K 
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V  iLii\  \o  s^>oak  iu  a  subdued  and  apologetic  tone.  Nothing  theie- 
^\-^il^  ^-<^i^  oould  be  more  nnfortonale  than  that  she  should  a  second 
time  appeiur  unmindful  of  the  ties  of  consanguiniiy.  She 
\vuj[»  now  at  open  war  with  both  the  two  persons  who  were 
uoarest  to  her  in  blood.  Many,  who  thought  that  her  con- 
duct towards  her  parent  was  justified  bj  the  e3±renie  danger 
which  had  threatened  her  country  and  her  religpion,  were 
unable  to  defend  her  conduct  towards  her  sister.  While 
Mary,  who  was  really  guilty  in  this  matter  of  nothing  worse 
than  imprudence,  was  regarded  by  the  world  as  an  oppressor, 
Aune,  who  was  as  culpable  as  her  small  faculties  enabled  her 
to  be,  assumed  the  interesting  character  of  a  meek,  resigned, 
ftufterer.  In  those  private  letters,  indeed,  to  which  the  name 
of  Morley  was  subscribed,  the  Princess  expressed  the  senti- 
ments of  a  fury  in  the  style  of  a  fishwoman,  railed  savagel j 
at  the  whole  Dutch  nation,  and  called  her  brother  in  law 
sometimes  the  abortion,  sometimes  the  monster,  sometimes 
Caliban.''^  But  the  nation  heard  nothing  of  her  language 
and  saw  nothing  of  her  deportment  but  what  was  decorous 
and  submissive.  The  truth  seems  to  have  been  that  the 
rancorous  and  coarseminded  Countess  gave  the  tone  to  her 
Highness's  confidential  correspondence,  while  the  gfraoeful, 
serene,  and  politic  Earl  was  suffered  to  prescribe  the  coxu'se 
which  was  to  be  taken  before  the  public  eye.  During  a  short 
time  the  Queen  was  generally  blamed.  But  the  charm  of 
her  temper  and  manners  was  irresistible;  and  in  a  few 
months  she  regained  the  popularity  which  she  had  lost.f 
Fuller*!  It  was  a  most  fortunate  circumstance  for  Marlborough  that 

p^ot.  juBt  at  the  very  time  when  aU  London  was  talking  about  his 

disgrace,  and  trying  to  guess  at  the  cause  of  the  King's 
sudden  anger  against  one  who  had  always  seemed  to  be  a 
fJEkvourite,  an  accusation  of  treason  was  brought  by  William 
Fuller  against :  many  persons  of  high  consideration,  was 
strictly  investigated,  and  was  proved  to  be  false  and  mali- 
cious. The  consequence  was  that  the  public,  which  rarely 
discriminates  nicely,  could  not,  at  that  moment,  be  easily 
brought  to  believe  in  the  reality  of  any  Jacobite  conspiracy. 
That  Fuller's  plot  is  less  celebrated  than  the  Popish  plot  is 
the  &ult  rather  of  the  historians  than  of  Fuller,  who  did  all 
that  man  could  do  to  seciu^  an  eminent  place  among  villains. 

*  It  miut  not  be  snppoM  that  Anne  pest  vas  then  a  favoarite  with  the  town, 

waa  a  reader  of  Shakspeare.  She  had,  no  on  account  of  the  xnachineiy  and  the 

donbty  often  teen  the  Enchanted  Island,  decorations, 
*^bit  miserable  rtfacimgnto  of  the  Tern-        f  Burnet  MS.  UarL  6584. 
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Every  person  well  read  in  history  must  have  observed  that  de-  CttAP. 
pravity  has  its  temporary  modes,  which  come  in  and  go  out  ^^^^  ^ 
like  modes  of  dress  and  upholstery.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether,  in  our  country,  any  man  ever,  before  the  year  1678, 
invented  and  related  on  oath  a  circumstantial  history,  alto- 
gether fictitious,  of  a  treasonable  plot,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  himself  important  by  destroying  men  who  had  givei} 
him  no  provocation.  But  in  the  year  1678  this  execrable 
crime  became  the  fashion,  and  continued  to  be  so  during  the 
twenty  years  which  followed.  Preachers  designated  it  as  our 
peculiar  national  sin,  and  prophesied  that  it  would  draw  on 
us  some  awful  national  judgment.  Legislators  proposed  new 
punishments  of  terrible  severity  for  this  new  atrocity.*  It 
was  not  however  found  necessary  to  resort  to  those  punish- 
ments. The  fashion  changed ;  and  during  the  last  century 
und  a  half  there  has  perhaps  not  been  a  single  instance  of  this 
particular  kind  of  wickedness. 

The  explanation  is  simple.  Oates  was  the  founder  of  a 
school.  His  success  proved  that  no  romance  is  too  wild  to  be 
received  with  faith  by  understandings  which  fear  and  hatred 
have  disordered.  His  slanders  were  monstrous :  but  they 
were  well  timed :  he  spoke  to  a  people  made  credulous  by 
their  passions ;  and  thus,  by  impudent  and  cruel  lying,  he 
raised  himself  in  a  week  fiom  beggar  ajad  obscmty  to  luxaiy, 
renown,  and  power.  He  had  once  eked  out  the  small  tithes  of 
a  miserable  vicarage  by  stealing  the  pigs  and  fowls  of  his  pa- 
rishioners.f  He  was  now  lodged  in  a  palace :  he  was  followed 
by  admiring  crowds :  he  had  at  his  mercy  the  estates  and  lives 
of  Howards  and  Herberts.  A  crowd  of  imitators  instantiy 
appeared.  It  seemed  that  much  more  might  be  got,  and  that 
much  less  was  risked,  by  testifying  to  an  imaginary  conspiracy 
than  by  robbing  on  the  high¥ray  or  clipping  the  coin.  Accord- 
ingly the  Bedloes,  Dangerfields,  Dugdales,  Turberviles,  made 
haste  to  transfer  their  industry  to  an  employment  at  once  more 
profitable  and  less  perilous  than  any  to  which  they  were  ac- 
customed. Till  the  dissolution  of  the  Oxford  Parliament, 
Popish  plots  were  the  chief  manufacture.  Then,  during  seven 
years.  Whig  plots  were  the  only  plots  which  paid.  After  the 
Bevolution,  Jacobite  plots  came  in :  but  the  public  had  become 
cautious ;  and,  though  the  new  false  witnesses  were  in  no  re- 
spect less  artfiil  than  their  predecessors,  they  found  much  less 
encouragement.     The  history  of  the  first  great  check  given  to 

*  The  hiftorj  of  an  abortiTe  attempt    in  the  Commons'  Joomalf  of  169}. 
to  legislate  on  this  sntyect  will  be  found        f  North's  Eiamen. 
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CIIAP,     the  practices  of  this  abandoned  race  of  men  weU  deseires  to 
be  circmnstantiallj  related. 

In  1689,  and  in  the  beginning  of  1690,  William  Fuller  had 
rendered  to  the  government  service  such  as  the  best  govern- 
ments sometimes  require,  and  such  as  none  but  the  worst  men 
ever  perform.  His  useful  treachery  had  been  rewarded  b j  his 
employers,  as  was  meet,  with  money  and  with  contempt. 
Their  liberality  enabled  him  to  live  during  some  months  IDce 
a  fine  gentleman.  He  called  himself  a  Colonel,  hired  ser- 
vants, clothed  them  in  gorgeous  liveries,  bought  fine  horses, 
lodged  in  Fall  Mall,  and  showed  his  brazen  forehead,  over- 
topped by  a  wig  worth  fifty  guineas,  in  the  antechambers  of 
the  palace  and  in  the  stage  box  at  the  theatre.  He  even  gave 
himself  the  airs  of  a  &vourite  of  royalty,  and,  as  if  he  thought 
that  William  could  not  Uve  without  him,  followed  His  Majesty 
first  to  Ireland,  and  then  to  the  Congress  of  Princes  at  the 
Hague.  The  vagabond  afterwards  boasted  that,  at  the  Ha^e, 
he  appeared  with  a  retinue  fit  for  an  ambassador,  that  he  gave 
ten  guineas  a  week  for  an  apartment,  and  that  the  worst  waist- 
coat which  he  condescended  to  wear  was  of  silver  stuff  at  fortv 
shillings  the  yard.  Such  proftision,  of  course,  brought  him  to 
poverty.  Soon  after  his  return  to  England  he  took  refuge 
from  the  bailiffs  in  Axe  Yard,  a  place  lying  within  the  verge 
of  Whitehall.  His  fortunes  were  desperate :  he  owed  great 
sums :  on  the  government  he  had  no  claim :  his  past  services 
had  been  overpaid :  no  future  service  was  to  be  expected  from 
him :  having  appeared  in  the  witness  box  as  evidence  for  the 
Crown,  he  could  no  longer  be  of  any  use  as  a  spy  on  the 
Jacobites ;  and  by  all  men  of  virtue  and  honour,  to  whatever 
party  they  might  belong,  he  was  abhorred  and  shunned. 

Just  at  this  time,  when  he  was  in  the  frame  of  mind  in 
which  men  are  open  to  the  worst  temptations,  he  feU  in  with 
the  worst  of  tempters,  in  truth,  with  the  Devil  in  human 
shape.  Oates  had  obtained  his  liberty,  his  pardon,  and  a 
pension  which  made  him  a  much  richer  man  than  nineteen 
twentieths  of  the  members  of  that  profession  of  which  he  was 
the  disgrace.  But  he  was  still  unsatisfied.  He  complained 
that  he  had  now  less  than  three  hundred  a  year.  In  the 
golden  days  of  the  Plot  he  had  been  allowed  three  times  as 
much,  had  been  sumptuously  lodged  in  the  palace,  had  dined 
on  plate,  and  had  been  clothed  in  silk.  He  clamoured  for  an 
increase  of  his  stipend.  Nay,  he  was  even  impudent  enough 
to  aspire  to  ecclesiastical  preferment,  and  thought  it  hard 
fhat|  while  so  many  mitres  were  distributed,  he  could  not  get 
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a  deanery,  a  prebend,  or  even  a  rectory.     He  missed  no  op-     CHAP, 
portunity  of  urging  his  pretensions.     He  haunted  the  public  .  '. 

offices  and  the  lobbies  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  He  might 
be  seen  and  heard  every  day,  hurrying  as  fast  as  his  uneven 
legs  would  carry  him,  between  Charing  Cross  and  Westminster 
Hall,  puffing  with  haste  and  self  importance,  chattering  about 
what  he  had  done  for  the  good  cause,  and  reviling,  in  the  style 
of  the  boatmen  on  the  river,  all  the  statesmen  and  divines 
whom  he  suspected  of  doing  him  ill  offices  at  Court,  and 
keeping  him  back  from  a  bishopric.  When  he  found  that 
there  was  no  hope  for  him  in  the  Established  Church,  he 
turned  to  the  Baptists.  They,  at  first,  received  him  very 
coldly ;  but  he  gave  such  touching  accounts  of  the  wonderful 
work  of  grace  which  had  been  wrought  in  his  soul,  and  vowed 
so  solemnly,  before  Jehovah  and  the  holy  angels,  to  be  thence- 
forth a  burning  and  shining  light,  that  it  was  difficult  for 
simple  and  well  meaning  people  to  think  him  altogether  in- 
sincere. He  mourned,  he  said,  like  a  turtle.  On  one  Lord's 
day  he  thought  he  should  have  died  of  grief  at  being  shut  out 
from  fellowship  with  the  saints.  He  was  at  length  admitted 
to  communion :  but,  before  he  had  been  a  year  among  his  new 
fnendB,  the j  discov^  his  true  character,  and  soleLly  cast 
hiia  out  as  a  hypocrite.  Thenceforth  he  became  the  mortal 
enemy  of  the  leading  Baptists,  and  persecuted  them  with  the 
same  treachery,  the  same  mendacity,  the  same  effirontery,  the 
«uae  black  ice.  which  had,  nSy  years  befor.,  ^u«U 
the  destruction  of  more  celebrated  victims.  Those  who  had 
lately  been  edified  by  his  account  of  his  blessed  experiences 
stood  aghast  to  hear  him  crying  out  that  he  would  be  re- 
venged, that  revenge  was  Grod's  own  sweet  morsel,  that  the 
wretches  who  had  excommunicated  him  should  be  ruined, 
that  they  should  be  forced  to  fiy  their  country,  that  they  should 
be  stripped  to  the  last  shilling.  His  designs  were  at  length 
frustrated  by  a  righteous  decree  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  a 
decree  which  would  have  left  a  deep  stain  on  the  character  of 
an  ordinary  man,  but  which  makes  no  perceptible  addition  to 
the  infamy  of  Titus  Oates.''^  Through  all  changes,  however, 
he  was  surrounded  by  a  small  knot  of  hotheaded  and  foul- 
mouthed  agitators,  who,  abhorred  and  despised  by  every 
respectable  Whig,  yet  called  themselves  Whigs,  and  thought 
themselves  ii^ured  becaxuse  they  were  not  rewarded  for  scur- 
rility and  Blaader  with  the  best  places  under  the  Crown* 

*  Nflftli'i  EatBun ;  Ward's  London  Spy ;  CitMb/s  Engliih  BapUaU,  toL  ill. 
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OfiAP.  In  1691,  Titus,  in  order  to  be  near  the  focal  point  of  political 
x^^P^  '  itttrigue  and  Action,  had  taken  a  house  within  the  precinct  of 
Whitehall.  To  this  house  Fuller,  who  lived  hard  by,  found 
admission.  The  evil  work,  which  had  been  begun  in  him, 
when  he  was  still  a  child,  bj  the  memoirs  of  Dangerfield,  was 
now  completed  bj  the  conversation  of  Oates.  The  Salamanca 
Doctor  was,  as  a  witness,  no  longer  formidable ;  but  he  was 
impelled,  partlj  bj  the  savage  malignily  which  he  felt  to- 
wards all  whom  he  considered  as  his  enemies,  and  partly  bj 
mere  monkeyUke  restlessness  and  love  of  mischief,  to  do, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  others,  what  he  could  no  longer 
do  in  person.  In  Fuller  he  had  found  the  corrupt  heart,  the 
ready  tongue,  and  the  unabashed  fix)nt,  which  are  the  first 
qualifications  for  the  office  of  a  false  accuser.  A  firiendship,  if 
tiiat  word  may  be  so  used,  sprang  up  between  the  pair.  Oates 
opened  his  house  and  even  his  purse  to  Fuller.  The  veteran 
sinner,  both  directly  and  through  the  agency  of  his  depen- 
dents, intimated  to  the  novice  that  nothing  made  a  man  so 
important  as  the  discovering  of  a  plot,  and  that  these  were 
times  when  a  young  fellow  who  would  stick  at  nothing  and 
fear  nobody  might  do  wonders.  The  Revolution, — such  was 
the  language  constantly  held  by  Titus  and  his  parasites, — ^had 
produced  little  good.  The  brisk  boys  of  Shaftesbiuy  had  not 
been  recompensed  according  to  their  merits.  Even  the  Doc- 
tor,— such  was  the  ingratitude  of  men, — was  looked  on  coldly 
at  the  new  Court.  Tory  rogues  sate  at  the  council  board,  and 
were  admitted  to  the  royal  closet.  It  would  be  a  noble  feat 
to  bring  their  necks  to  the  block.  Above  all  it  would  be  de- 
lightM  to  see  Nottingham's  long  solemn  face  on  Tower  Hill. 
For  the  hatred  with  which  these  bad  men  regarded  Notting- 
ham had  no  bounds,  and  was  probably  excited  less  by  his 
political  opinions,  in  which  there  was  doubtless  much  to  con- 
demn, than  by  his  moral  character,  in  which  the  closest 
scrutiny  will  detect  little  that  is  not  deserving  of  approbation. 
Oates,  with  the  authority  which  experience  and  success  entitle 
a  preceptor  to  assume,  read  his  pupil  a  lecture  on  the  art  of 
bearing  fiJse  witness.  "You  ought,"  he  said,  with  many 
oaths  and  curses,  "to  have  made  more,  much  more,  out  of 
what  you  heard  and  saw  at  Saint  Germains.  Never  was  there 
a  finer  foundation  for  a  plot.  But  you  are  a  fool :  you  are  a 
coxcomb :  I  could  beat  you :  I  would  not  have  done  8<i.  I 
used  to  go  to  Charles  and  tell  him  his  own.  I  called  Lauder- 
dale names  to  his  fieu^.  I  made  King,  Ministers,  Lords 
Commons,  afraid  of  me.     But  you  young  men  have  no  spirit.' 
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Foller  was  greatly  edified  by  these  exhortations.  It  was,  CHAP. 
however,  hinted  to  him  by  some  of  his  associates  that,  if  he  ,  ^^^^ 
meant  to  take  up  the  trade  of  swearing  away  lives,  he  would 
do  well  not  to  show  himself  so  often  at  coffeehouses  in  the 
company  of  Titus.  "  The  Doctor,*'  said  one  of  the  gang,  "  is 
an  excellent  person,  and  has  done  great  things  in  his  time : 
but  many  people  are  prejudiced  against  him ;  and,  if  you  are 
really  going  to  discover  a  plot,  the  less  you  are  seen  with  him 
the  better."  Fuller  accordingly  ceased  to  appear  in  Oates's 
train  at  public  places,  but  still  continued  to  receive  his  great 
master's  instructions  in  private. 

To  do  Fuller  justice,  he  seems  not  to  have  taken  up  the 
trade  of  a  false  witness  till  he  could  no  longer  support  himself 
by  begging  or  swindling.  He  lived  for  a  time  on  the  charity 
of  the  Queen.  He  then  levied  contributions  by  pretending  to 
be  one  of  the  noble  family  of  Sidney.  He  wheedled  Tillotson 
out  of  some  money,  and  requited  the  good  Archbishop's  kind- 
ness by  passing  himself  off  as  His  Grace's  &vourite  nephew. 
But  in  the  autumn  of  1691  all  these  shifts  were  exhausted. 
After  lying  in  several  spunging  houses.  Fuller  was  at  length 
lodged  in  the  Sling's  Bench  prison,  and  he  now  thought  it 
time  to  announce  that  he  had  discovered  a  plot.''^ 

He  addressed  himself  first  to  Tillotson  and  Portland :  but 
both  Tillotson  and  Portland  soon  perceived  that  he  was  lying. 
What  he  said  was,  however,  reported  to  the  King,  who,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  treated  the  information  and  the 
informer  with  cold  contempt.  All  that  remained  was  to  try 
whether  a  fiame  could  be  raised  in  the  Parliament. 

Soon  after  the  Houses  met,  Fuller  petitioned  the  Commons 
to  hear  what  he  had  to  say,  and  promised  to  ma.ke  wonderful 
disclosures.  He  was  brought  from  his  prison  to  the  bar  of 
the  House ;  and  he  there  repeated  a  long  romance.  James, 
he  said,  had  delegated  the  regal  authority  to  six  commissioners, 
of  whom  Halifax  was  first.  More  than  fifty  lords  and  gentle- 
men had  signed  an  address  to  the  French  Eling,  imploring 
him  to  ma.ke  a  great  effort  for  the  restoration  of  the  House  of 
Stuart.  Fuller  declared  that  he  had  seen  this  address,  and 
recounted  many  of  the  names  appended  to  it.  Some  members 
made  severe  remarks  on  the  improbabiliiy  of  the  story  and  on 
the  character  of  the  witness.  He  is,  it  was  said,  one  of  the 
greatest  rogues  on  the  &ce  of  the  earth ;  and  he  tells  such 
things  as  could  scarcely  be  credited  if  they  were  told  by  an 
angel  fSrom  heaven.     Fuller  audaciously  pledged  himself  to 

*  TIm  hiitoij  of  xhiB  part  of  Fuller*!  life  I  haTe  taken  firaiiil^Q^irDL^Dasmiun^ 
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CBAR     briu^  pn^tftf  which  «rii'i!il  i«*ii«rr  the  most  inonH]:l«Ki«.     ii# 
^^^  ^   woiit  hf  i&Tfm*tl,  in  c«iiiiiniini«*ttti(in  with  kuu**  A^*nt«  of  Jamra, 
TiuMt*  jieritnui  wt*rt*  n^j  tu  maki*  rv|Ninitiiiii  ti»  tbt* ir  otuntrj. 
'Ilit-ir  tf^tiuitiiij  wuuM  htt  divisive  ;  fur  thi*j  wen*  in  pt«»^. 
»i<»n  of  «liK*uiiu*ntarjr  evidence    whirh    would  r«iiifoand    ihr 
Ifuiltr.     lliejr  held  hi4.*k  oulj  becau«e  thi*j  uiw  Mine  of  tJw 
trmiton  high  in  oiBtx*  and  m«ar  the  ruvid  i«rni«»n,  and  wrrt 
afrmiJ  i*f  ineurring  the  enmitjr  of  men  imi  |Miwerful  aad  bo 
wiekinl.     Fuller  endi*d  \»y  a«kin|C  for  a  sum  of  iuoner«  and  bj 
aMuhnu  the  CVimuioua  tluit  he  would  lajr  it  out  to  gutd  a^* 
count.*     Iliid  his  impudent  rv4U«fflt  been  (puoied,  he  wooU 
proliablj  hare  paid  hu  debts,  obtained  his  libertr,  and  ab- 
aci »udtHl  :  but  the  House  very  wisely  insisted  on  seeing  his 
witnt^sset  first  He  then  began  to  shuffle.  The  gvutlemen  «m 
on  the  Continent,  and  could  not  conn*  orvr  without  paaspovta. 
I^aM|H»rts  were  delivered  to  him  :  but  he  complained  that  tkrj 
w«Te  insufficient     At  length  the  i  ommons,  fullj  d«teniiitM4 
to  get  st  the  truth,  pivsented  an  addr«.*ss  nH|uesting  the  Ku^ 
to  send  l'\iller  a  blank   safe  conduct  in  the  largest  teffvuL* 
safe  conduct  was  sent     Six  we«*ks  pnsswl,  and  pothiag 
heard  of  the   witnesses.     The  friends  of  the  kmis  aad 
g«*ntlemen  who  had  been  accused  reproeented  stnmglv  tlMt 
thi*   House  ou(;ht  ni*t  to  s«*parate  for  the  summer  wit^^it 
coming  to  s«'Uie  thvijiion  t>u  eharo'«  so  grave.     Fuller  was 
onlere«l   to  Attend.      He  pleailed  •ii'kness,  and  assertixi,  &i.4 
fi*r  th-  tinit  time,  that  the  Jai'obites  ha«l  |Miison<^  him.      Bat 
all  )ii<i  plunii  w«*n*  oaifoundaxl  by  the  laudable  prtimptitads 
sn<l  %i:^*ur  with  which  the  1  ommoiu  act«*<l.     A  Commsttet 
wa*  »t*nt  til  km  U*«Uide,  with  (inlfn  to  osivrtain  whrther  kr 
re.ilU  hail  anv  witnrsses,  and  whi*n.*  th««e  witn^sst-s  rr«.«Wd. 
lilt*  ni*-niU*ni  whi*  weiv  deput^^d  f>r  thm  puqii«i«  wrnt  to  ths 
Kiii;:'«  li**!ii*h  |*nj»«>n,  snd  foun«l  liini  ■uffi-hug  tindf«r  s  das- 
onltT.  i-nMlui**"!!.  in  uU  pntl*al>ility.  hj  stime  eu»t>tA«-  whi^-h  ^ 
htt«l  fiin.kl|owi*«l  fur  th<*  purjMvt?  of  4i«Nvning  tliem.      In  axuwvr 
t«>  tht;r  i|Uf<ititimi,  hi*  aaiil  that  twti  nf  hi.<i  w  itm*  —es,  iVIaval 
aii<l  11.1,^*  «,  wen*  in  Kngli&ml,  :iial  ««iTe  l«-lv:«'«l  at  thrh<Ktfr  ./ 
a  l{*>tii.in  t'athi>lu*  a|M>tlii*t'ar%  in  IlolUini.     Tho  iVmui-^sj   m 
Six'Xi  •A%  till*  l*<iniinttt«-i*  hiftil  n*|"«ii4'il,  v^'nt  si»me  meml«*rv  V 
thi*  )ii*'i«'  whirh  h«*  )iii4l  indiratiNl.      Tliat  house  and  all  U^ 
n«*i;;KU>tjnxii:li<>(iMii  «i*n*M*iir«'hi-«l.      IVlaval  and  Ha%r«  wr.'v 
ttft  t  •  U*  foiiiid  ;  niir  ha«l  ainb^nlv  in  thf*  vinnitv  %-%rr  ■»•-& 

a  •  a 

su«-h    iai*ii    of  h«-anl    of  them.      llie    Huust*,    thfl*rvf«.4«'.    .^s 
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the  last  day  of  the  session,  just  before  Black  Bod  knocked  at  CHAP, 
the  door,  unanimously  resolved  that  William  Puller  was  a  -_  7^- 
cheat  and  a  false  accuser ;  that  he  had  insulted  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  Parliament ;  that  he  had  calumniated  honour- 
able men ;  and  that  an  address  should  be  carried  up  to  the 
throne,  requesting  that  he  might  be  prosecuted  for  his  villany.*^ 
He  was  consequently  tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  fine, 
imprisonment,  and  the  piUory.  The  exposure,  more  terrible 
than  death  to  a  mind  not  lost  to  all  sense  of  shame,  he  under- 
went with  a  hardihood  worthy  of  his  two  £Etvourite  models, 
Dangerfield  and  Oates.  He  had  the  impudence  to  persist, 
year  after  year,  in  affirming  that  he  had  fallen  aviddmto  the 
machinations  of  the  late  King,  who  had  spent  six  thousand 
pounds  in  order  to  ruin  him.  Delaval  and  Hayes — bo  this 
fiEible  ran — ^had  been  instructed  by  James  in  person*  They 
had,  in  obedience  to  his  orders,  induced  Puller  to  pledge  his 
word  for  their  appearance,  and  had  then  absented  themselves, 
and  left  him  exposed  to  the  resentment  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons.t  The  story  had  the  reception  which  it  deserved ;  and 
Fuller  sank  into  an  obscurity  from  which  he  twice  or  thrice, 
at  long  intervals,  again  emerged  for  a  moment  into  inffuny. 

On  ^e  twenty-fourth  of  Pebruary  1692,  about  an  hour  after  Close  of 
^e  Co^nmons  Id  voted  PnUe^inxposter,  ^j  were  sum-  i^^T 
moned  to  the  chamber  of  the  Lords.    The  King  thanked  the  oertaining 
Houses  for  their  loyalty  and  liberality,  informed  them  that  he  ^^i?^*"*" 
must  soon  set  out  for  the  Continent  and  commanded  them  judges 
to  adjourn  themselves.    He  gave  his  assent  on  that  day  to  ^^'^c^^^ 
many  bills,  public  and  private ;  but  when  the  title  of  one  bill, 
which  had  passed  the  Lower  House  without  a  single  division 
and  the  Upper  House  without  a  single  protest,  had  been  read 
by  the  Clerk  of  the  Crown,  the  Clerk  of  the  Parliaments 
answered,  according  to  the  ancient  form,  that  the  King  and 
the  Queen  would  consider  of  the  matter.    Those  words  had 
very  rarely  been  pronounced  before  the  accession  of  William. 
They  have  been  pronounced  only  once  since  his  death.    But 
by  him  the  power  of  putting  a  Veto  on  laws  which  had  been 
passed  by  the  Estates  of  the  Bealm  was  used  on  several  im- 
portant occasions.     His  detractors  truly  asserted  that  he  re- 
jected a  greater  number  of  important  bills  than  all  the  Kings 
of  the  House  of  Stuart  put  together,  and  most  absurdly 
inferred  that  the  sense  of  the  Estates  of  the  Bealm  was  much 

*  Commomr  Jonnuls,  Feb.  22.,  23.,    King  Jamee  mud  othen  to  hit  Grcategt 
sod  24.  169).  Friendi  in  KngUnd, 

t  Fnllez^s  Original  Letten  of  the  late 
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CHAP.     less  respected  b j  him  than  by  his  trncles  and  his  grandfidJier. 

^^^^^^  A  judicious  student  of  history  will  have  no  difficulty  in  dis- 
covering why  William  repeatedly  exercised  a  prerogatiye  to 
which  his  predecessors  very  seldom  had  recourse^  and  which 
his  successors  have  suffered  to  &I1  into  utter  desuetude. 

His  predecessors  passed  laws  easily  because  they  broke 
laws  easily.  Charles  the  First  gave  his  assent  to  the  Petition 
of  Eight,  and  immediately  violated  every  clause  of  that  great 
statute.  Charles  the  Second  gave  his  assent  to  an  Act  which 
provided  that  a  Parliament  should  be  held  at  least  once  in 
three  years :  but  when  he  died  the  country  had  been  near 
four  years  without  a  Parliament.  The  laws  which  abolished 
the  Court  of  High  Commission,  the  laws  which  instituted  the 
Sacramental  Test,  were  passed  without  the  smallest  difficulty : 
but  they  did  not  prevent  James  the  Second  fix>m  reestablishing 
the  Court  of  High  Commission,  and  from  filling  the  Privy 
Council,  the  public  offices,  the  courts  of  justice,  and  the  mu- 
nicipal corporattons  with  persons  who  had  never  taken  the 
Test.  Nothing  could  be  more  natural  than  that  a  King 
should  not  think  it  worth  while  to  refuse  his  assent  to  a  statute 
with  which  he  could  dispense  whenever  he  thought  fit. 

The  situation  of  WiUiam  was  very  different.  He  oould 
not,  like  those  who  had  ruled  before  him,  pass  an  Act  in  the 
spring  and  violate  it  in  the  summer.  He  had,  by  assenting 
to  the  Bill  of  Bights,  solemnly  renounced  the  disi)ensing 
power;  and  he  was  restrained,  by  prudence  as  well  as  by 
conscience  and  honour,  from  breaking  the  compact  under 
which  he  held  his  crown.  A  law  might  be  personally  offen- 
sive to  him :  it  might  appear  to  him  to  be  pernicious  to  his 
people :  but,  as  soon  as  he  had  passed  it,  it  was,  in  his  eyes, 
a  sacred  thing.  He  had  therefore  a  motive,  which  preoe^ng 
Kings  had  not,  for  pausing  before  he  passed  such  a  law. 
They  gave  their  word  readily,  because  they  had  no  scruple 
about  breaking  it.  He  gave  his  word  slowly,  because  he 
never  failed  to  keep  it. 

But  his  situation,  though  it  differed  widely  from  that  of 
the  princes  of  the  House  of  Stuart,  was  not  precisely  that  of 
the  princes  of  the  House  of  Brunswick.  A  prince  of  the 
House  of  Brunswick  is  guided,  as  to  the  use  of  every  royal 
prerogative,  by  the  advice  of  a  responsible  ministry;  and 
this  ministry  must  be  taken  frx>m  the  party  which  pre- 
dominates in  the  two  Houses,  or,  at  least,  in  the  Lower 
House.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  circumstances  in 
which  a  Sovereign  so  situated  can  refuse  to  assent  to  a  bill 
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wliicli  has  been  approved  by  both  branches  of  the  legislature.  CHAP. 
Such  a  refusal  would  necessarily  imply  one  of  two  things,  ^^^  - 
that  the  Sovereign  acted  in  opposition  to  the  advice  of  the 
ministry,  or  that  the  ministry  was  at  issue,  on  a  question  of 
vital  importance,  with  a  majority  both  of  the  Commons  and 
of  the  Lords.  On  either  supposition  the  country  would  be 
in  a  most  critical  state,  in  a  state  which,  if  long  continued, 
must  end  in  a  revolution.  But  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  reign 
of  William  there  was  no  ministry.  The  heads  of  the  execu- 
tive departments  had  not  *been  appointed  exclusively  from 
either  party.  Some  were  zealous  Whigs,  others  zealous  Tories. 
The  most  enlightened  statesmen  did  not  hold  it  to  be  uncon- 
stitutional that  the  Kini?  should  exercise  his  hicfhest  prero- 
gatives  on  the  most  im^rtent  occasions  witix^t  an/otOxer 
guidance  than  that  of  his  own  judgment.  His  refusal,  there- 
fore, to  assent  to  a  bill  which  had  passed  both  Houses 
indicated,  not,  as  a  similar  refusal  would  now  indicate,  that 
the  whole  machinery  of  government  was  in  a  state  of  fearful 
disorder,  but  merely  that  there  was  a  difference  of  opinion 
between  him  and  the  two  other  branches  of  the  legislature  as 
to  the  expediency  of  a  particular  law.  Such  a  difference  of 
opinion  might  exist,  and,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  actually 
did  exist,  at  a  time  when  he  was,  not  merely  on  fiiendly,  but 
on  most  affectionate  terms  with  the  Estates  of  the  Bealm. 

The  circumstances  under  which  he  used  his  Veto  for  the 
first  time  have  never  yet  been  correctly  stated.  A  well  meant 
but  unskilful  attempt  had  been  made  to  complete  a  reform 
which  the  Bill  of  Rights  had  left  imperfect.  That  great  law 
had  deprived  the  Crown  of  the  power  of  arbitrarily  removing 
the  Judges,  but  had  not  made  them  entirely  independent. 
They  were  remunerated  partly  by  fees  and  partly  by  salaries. 
Over  the  fees  the  £ing  had  no  control :  but  the  salaries  he 
had  full  power  to  reduce  or  to  withhold.  That  William  had 
ever  abused  this  power  was  not  pretended:  but  it  was  un- 
doubtedly a  power  which  no  prince  ought  to  possess;  and 
this  was  the  sense  of  both  Houses.  A  bill  was  therefore 
brought  in  by  which  a  salary  of  a  thousand  a  year  was  strictly 
secured  to  each  of  the  twelve  Judges.  Thus  far  all  was  welL 
But  tmfortunately  the  salaries  were  made  a  charge  on  the 
hereditary  revenue.  No  such  proposition  would  now  be  en- 
tertained by  the  House  of  Commons,  without  the  royal 
consent  previously  signified  by  a  Privy  Councillor.  But  tiiis 
wholesome  rule  had  not  then  been  estEiblished ;  and  William 
conld  defend  the  proprietary  rights  of  the  Crown  only  b^ 
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CHAP,     putting  his  negative  on  tiie  bill.    At  the  time  there  was,  as 
XVIII.     gjj.  gjg  ^jgj^  j^^^  Y)e  ascertained,  no  outcry.     Even  the  Jacobite 

libellers  were  almost  silent.  It  was  not  till  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  had  been  forgotten,  and  till  nothing  but  its  title  was 
remembered,  that  William  was  accused  of  having  been 
influenced  by  a  wish  to  keep  the  judges  in  a  state  of  de- 
pendence.* 
^Ji^^!*^  The  Houses  broke  up ;  and  the  King  prepared  to  set  out 
fingbnd.  for  the  Continent.  Before  his  departure  he  made  some 
changes  in  his  household  and  in  several  departments  of  the 
government,  changes,  however,  which  did  not  indicate  a  very 
decided  preference  for  either  of  the  great  political  parties. 
Rochester  was  sworn  of  the  CounciL  It  is  probable  that  he 
had  earned  this  mark  of  royal  &.vour  by  ta.^ng  the  Queen's 
side  in  the  unhappy  dispute  between  her  and  her  sister. 
Pembroke  took  charge  of  the  Privy  Seal,  and  was  succeeded 
at  the  Board  of  Admiralty  by  Charles  Lord  Comwallis,  a 
moderate  Tory :  Lowther  accepted  a  seat  at  the  same  boiud, 
and  was  succeeded  at  the  Treasury  by  Sir  Edward  Seymour. 
Many  Tory  country  gentiemen,  who  had  looked  on  Seymour 
as  their  leader  in  the  war  against  placemen  and  I>utchmen, 
were  moved  to  indignation  by  learning  that  he  had  beconie  a 
courtier.  They  remembered  that  he  had  voted  for  a  Regency, 
that  he  had  taken  the  oaths  with  no  good  grace,  and  that  he 
had  spoken  with  littie  respect  of  the  Sovereign  whom  he  was 
now  ready  to  serve  for  the  sake  of  emoluments  hardly  worthy 

*  Burnet  (ii.  86.).    Burnet  had  eri-  had  noticed.  I  found  among  the  archires 

denUy  forgotten  what  the  bill  contained,  of  the  House  of  Lords  the  original  parch- 

Balph  knew  nothing  about  it  but  what  he  ment,  endorsed  with  the  wards  **  Le  Roj 

had  learned  from  Burnet.  I  have  scarcely  et  la  Bovne  s^ariseront ; "   and   it  was 

seen  any  allusion  to  the  subject  in  any  of  clear  at  tne  first  glance  what  the  objee- 

the  numerous  Jacobite  lampoons  of  that  tion  was. 

day.    But  there  is  a  remarkable  passase        There  is  a  hiatus  in  that  purt  of  Nar- 

in  a  pamphlet  which  appeared  towards  cissus  Luttrell's  Diar}-  which  relates  to 

thecloseofWilliam*s  reign,  and  which  is  this  matter.      '*The  King/'  he  wrote, 

entitled  the  Art  of  Goyeming  by  Parties.  "  passed  ten  public  bills  and  thirty-four 

The  writer  says,  *'  We  still  want  an  Act  private  ones,  and  rejected  that  of   the 

to  ascertain  some  fund  for  the  salaries  of  *' 

the  judges ;  and  there  was  a  bill,  since  As  ro  the  present  practice  of  the 
the  Kevolution,  past  both  Houses  of  Par-  House  of  Commons  in  such  case%  see 
liament  to  this  purpose :  but  whether  it  Hatsell's  valuable  work,  u.  356.  I  quote 
was  for  being  any  way  defcctiyo  or  other-  the  edition  of  1818.  Hatsell  savs  that 
wise  that  His  ALi^esty  refused  to  as-  many  bills  which  affect  the  interest  of 
sent  to  it,  I  cannot  remember.  But  I  the  Crown  may  be  brought  in  without 
know  the  reason  satisfied  me  at  that  any  sicrnificatiun  of  the  royal  consent, 
time.  And  I  make  no  doubt  but  he'll  and  that  it  is  enough  if  th^*  consent  be 
consent  to  any  good  bill  of  this  nature  signified  on  the  second  reading,  or  even 
whenerer  'tis  offered."  These  words  later ;  but  that,  in  a  proceeding  which 
conrinced  me  that  the  bill  was  open  to  affects  the  hcreditaiy  rerenue*  Uie  con- 
some  grare  objection  which  did  not  ap-  sent  must  be  signified  in  tl.c  earlieal 
pear  io  the  title,  and  which  no  historian  stage. 
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« 

of  the  acceptance  of  a  man  of  his  wealth  and  parliamentary  CHAP, 
interest.  It  was  strange  that  the  haughtiest  of  human  beings  7^  . 
should  be  the  meanest,  that  one  who  seemed  to  reverence 
nothing  on  earth  but  himself  should  abase  himself  for  the 
sake  of  quarter  day.  About  such  reflections  he  troubled 
himself  very  little.  He  found,  however,  that  there  was  one 
disagreeable  circumstance  connected  with  his  new  office.  At 
the  Board  of  Treasury  he  must  sit  below  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer.  The  First  Lord,  Qodolphin,  was  a  peer  of 
the  realm;  and  his  right  to  precedence,  according  to  the 
rules  of  the  heralds,  could  not  be  questioned.  But  everybody 
knew  who  was  the  first  of  English  commoners.  What  was 
Bichard  Hampden  that  he  should  take  place  of  a  Seymour,  of 
the  head  of  the  Seymours  9  With  much  difficulty,  the  dis- 
pute was  compromised.  Many  concessions  were  made  to  Sir 
Edward's  punctilious  pride.  He  was  sworn  of  the  CounciL 
He  was  appointed  one  of  the  Cabinet.  The  King  took  him 
by  the  hand  and  presented  him  to  the  Queen.  "I  brin£:  you," 
aid  WilHam,  «a  gentieman  who  wm  in  my  abeS  be\ 
valuable  fiiend."  In  this  way  Sir  Edward  was  so  much 
soothed  and  flattered  that  he  ceased  to  insist  on  his  right  to  * 

thrust  himself  between  the  First  Lord  and  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer. 

In  the  same  Commission  of  Treasury  in  which  the  name 
of  Seymour  appeared,  appeared  also  the  name  of  a  much 
younger  politician,  who  had,  during  the  late  session,  raised 
himself  to  high  distinction  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
Charles  Montague.  This  appointment  gave  great  satisfac- 
tion to  the  Whigs,  in  whose  esteem  Montague  now  stood 
higher  than  their  veteran  chiefs  Sacheverell  and  Powle,  and 
was  indeed  second  to  Somers  alone. 

Sidney  delivered  up  the  seals  which  he  had  held  during 
more  than  a  year,  and  was  appointed  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland.  Some  months  elapsed  before  the  place  which  he 
had  quitted  was  filled  up;  and  during  this  interval  the  whole 
business  which  had  ordinarily  been  divided  between  two 
Secretaries  of  State  was  transacted  by  Nottingham.*^ 

While  these  arrangements  were  in  progress,  events  had  MinUtarii] 
taken  place  in  a  distant  part  of  the  island,  which  were  not,  ^^^ 
till  after  the  lapse  of  many  months,  known  in  the  best  in- 

*  The  hiftorr  of  these  miniBterUl  trelTf  Dimzy  for  that  month.    Two  or 

•maffemantt  I  OATe  taken  ehiefly  from  three  alight  touches  are  from  oontempo- 

the  £andoo  Gaaette  of  March  3.  and  rmzy  pamphlets. 
ICaidi  7. 1^»  and  from  Kardssus  Lot- 
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CHAP,  formed  circles  of  London,  but  which  graduallj  obtained  a 
XV  uL  fearftd  notoriety,  and  which,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  a 
hundred  and  sixty  years,  are  never  mentioned  without  honor. 
Soon  after  the  Estates  of  Scotland  had  separated  in  the 
autumn  of  1690,  a  change  was  made  in  the  administration 
of  that  kingdom.  William  was  not  satisfied  with  the  way 
in  which  he  had  been  represented  in  the  Parliament  House. 
He  thought  that  the  rabbled  curates  had  been  hardly  treated. 
He  had  very  reluctantly  suffered  the  law  which  abolished 
patronage  to  be  touched  with  his  sceptre.  Butwhat  espe- 
cially displeased  him  was  that  the  Acts  which  established  a 
new  ecclesiastical  polity  had  not  been  accompanied  by  an 
Act  granting  liberty  of  conscience  to  those  who  were  attached 
to  the  old  ecclesiastical  polity.  He  had  directed  his  Com- 
missioner Melville  to  obtain  for  the  Episcopalians  of  Scotland 
an  indulgence  similar  to  that  which  Dissenters  enjoyed  in 
England.*  But  the  Presbyterian  preachers  were  loud  and 
vehement  against  lenity  to  Amaleldtes.  Melville,  vrith  useful 
talents,  and  perhaps  with  fitir  intentions,  had  neither  large 
views  nor  an  intrepid  spirit.  He  shrank  from  tittering  a 
word  so  hateftil  to  the  theological  demagogues  of  his  country 
as  Toleration.  By  obsequiously  humouring  their  prejudices 
he  quelled  the  clamour  which  was  rising  at  Edinburgh ;  but 
the  eflfect  of  his  timid  caution  was  that  a  far  more  formidable 
clamour  soon  rose  in  the  south  of  the  island  a^inst  the 
bigotry  of  the  schismatics  who  domineered  in  the  north,  and 
against  the  pusillanimity  of  the  government  which  had  not 
dared  to  withstand  that  bigotry.  On  this  subject  the  High 
Churchman  and  the  Low  Churchman  were  of  one  mind,  or 
rather  the  Low  Churchman  was  the  more  angry  of  the  two. 
A  man  like  South,  who  had  during  many  years  been  predic- 
ting that,  if  ever  the  Puritans  ceased  to  be  oppressed,  they 
would  become  oppressors,  was  at  heart  not  ill  pleased  to  see 
his  prophecy  fulfilled.  But  in  a  man  like  Burnet,  the  great 
object  of  whose  life  had  been  to  mitigate  the  animosity  which 
the  ministers  of  the  Anglican  Church  felt  towards  the  Pres- 
byterians, the  intolerant  conduct  of  the  Presbyterians  could 
awaken  no  feeling  but  indignation,  shame  and  grief.  There 
was,  therefore,  at  the  English  Court  nobody  to  speak  a  good 
word  for  Melville.  It  was  impossible  that  in  such  circum- 
stances he  should  remain  at  the  head  of  the  Scottish  admi- 
nistration. He  was,  however,  gently  let  down  from  his  high 
position.    He  continued  during  more  than  a  year  to  be 
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Secretary  of  State :  but  another  Secretary  was  appointed,  OHAjP, 
who  was  to  reside  near  the  King,  and  to  have  the  chief  direc-  .  ^^^  ^ 
tion  of  affairs.  The  new  Prime  Minister  for  Scotland  was 
the  able,  eloquent,  and  accomplished  Sir  John  Dalrymple. 
His  father,  the  Lord  President  of  the  Conrt  of  Session,  had 
lately  been  raised  to  the  peerage  by  the  title  of  Yisconnt 
Stair ;  and  Sir  John  Dalrymple  was  consequently,  according 
to  the  ancient  usage  of  Scotland,  designated  as  the  Master 
of  Stair.  In  a  few  months  Melville  resigned  his  secretary- 
ship, and  accepted  an  office  of  some  dignity  and  emolument, 
but  of  no  political  importance.* 

The  Lowlands  of  Scotland  were,  during  the  year  which  State  of 
followed  the  parliamentary  session  of  1690,  as  quiet  as  they  ^^^ 
had  ever  been  within  the  memory  of  man:  but  the  state  of 
the  Highlands  caused  much  anxiety  to  the  government.  The 
civil  war  in  that  wild  region,  after  it  had  ceased  to  flame,  had 
continued  during  some  time  to  smoulder.  At  length,  early 
in  the  year  1691,  the  rebel  chiefs  informed  the  Court  of  Saint 
Germains  that,  pressed  as  they  were  on  every  side,  they  could 
hold  out  no  longer  without  succour  from  France.  James 
had  sent  them  a  small  quantity  of  meal,  brandy,  and  tobacco, 
and  had  frankly  told  them  that  he  could  do  nothing  more. 
Money  was  so  scarce  among  them  that  six  hundred  pounds 
sterling  would  have  been  a  most  acceptable  addition  to  their 
funds :  but  even  such  a  sum  he  was  unable  to  spare.  He 
could  scarcely,  in  such  circumstances,  expect  them  to  defend 
his  cause  against  a  government  which  had  a  regular  army 
and  a  large  revenue.  He  therefore  informed  them  that  he 
should  not  take  it  ill  of  them  if  they  made  their  peace  with 
the  new  dynasty,  provided  always  that  they  were  prepared 
to  rise  in  insurrection  as  soon  as  he  should  call  on  them  to 
do  so.t 

Meanwhile  it  had  been  determined  at  Kensington,  in  spite 
of  the  opposition  of  the  Master  of  Stair,  to  try  the  plan 
which  Tarbet  had  recommended  two  years  before,  and  which, 
if  it  had  been  tried  when  he  recommended  it,  would  probably 
have  prevented  much  bloodshed  and  confusion.  It  was  re- 
solved that  twelve  or  fifteen  thousand  pounds  should  be  laid 

*  See  the  preface  to  the  Leren  and  hif  editorial  duties,  thinks  that  Bnr- 

Melyille  Papers.    I  hare  given  what  I  net's  judgment  was  blinded  by  zeal  for 

belipre  to  be  a  true  explanation  of  Bur-  Prelacy  and  hatred  of  Presbyterianism. 

net^a  hostility  to  Melyille.    Melyille's  This  accusation  will  surprise  and  amuM 

descendant,  who  has  deserved  well  of  all  English  Hiffh  Churchmen, 

students  of  history  by  the  diligence  and  f  Life  of  James,  iu  468,  469. 

fidelity  with  which  ne  has  performed  v 
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CHAP,     out  in  quietiug  the  Highlands.     This  was  a  mass  of  treasure 
^^^^  which  to  an  inhabitant  of  Appin  or  Lochaber  seemed  almost 
fabulous,  and  which  indeed  bore  a  greater  proportion   to 
the  income  of  Keppoch  or  Glengarry  than  fifteen  hundred 
thousand  pounds  bore  to  the  income  of  Lord  Bedford  or  Lord 
Devonshire.     The  sum  was  ample;  but  the  King  was  not 
fortunate  in  the  choice  of  an  agent.*^ 
Breadal-         John  Earl  of  Breadalbane,  the  head  of  a  younger  branch 
p%ed  to     ^^  ^^  great  house  of  Campbell,  ranked  high  among  the  petty 
negotiate     priuces  of  the  mountains.    He  could  bring  seventeen  hun- 
wbeldiuit.  ^^^  claymores  into  the  field;    and,  ten  years  before   the 
Bevolution,  he  had  actually  marched  into  the  Lowlands  with 
this  great  force  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  prelatical 
tyranny.f    Li  those  days  he  had  affected  zeal  for  monarchy 
and  episcopacy :  but  in  truth  he  cared  for  no  goyemment  and 
no  religion.    He  seems  to  have  xmited  two  different  sets  of 
vices,  the  growth  of  two  different  regions,  and  of  two  dif- 
ferent stages  in  the  progress  of  society.   In  his  castle  among 
the  hills  he  had  learned  the  barbarian  pride  and  ferocity  of  a 
Highland  chief.     In  the  Council  Chamber  at  Edinburgh  he 
had  contracted  the  deep  taint  of  treachery  and  cormption. 
After  the  Bevolution  he  had,  like  too  many  of  his  fellow 
nobles,  joined  and  betrayed  every  party  in  turn,  had  sworn 
fealty  to  William  and  Mary,  and  had  plotted  against  them. 
To  trace  all  the  turns  and  doublings  of  his  course,  during  the 
year  1689  and  the  earlier  part  of  1690,  would  be  wearisome.  J 
That  course  became  somewhat  less  tortuous  when  the  battle 
of  the  Boyne  had  cowed  the  spirit  of  the  Jacobites.     It  now 
seemed  probable  that  the  Earl  would  be  a  loyal  subject  of 
their  Majesties,  till  some  great  disaster  should  be£all  them. 
Nobody  who  knew  him  could  trust  him :  but  few  Scottish 
statesmen  could  then  be  trusted ;  and  yet  Scottish  statesmen 
must  be  employed.    His  position  and  connections  marked  him 
out  as  a  man  who  might,  if  he  would,  do  much  towards  the 
work  of  quieting  the  Highlands ;  and  his  interest  seemed  to 
be  a  guarantee  for  his  zeal.    He  had,  as  he  declared  with 
every  appearance  of  truth,  strong  personal  reasons  for  wishing 
to  see  tranquillity  restored.     His  domains  were  so  situated 
that,  while  the  civil  war  lasted,  his  vassals  •ould  not  tend 
their  herds  or  sow  their  oate  in  peace.     His  lands  were  daily 

•  Burnet,  ii.  88;  Matter  of  Suir  to  The  Master  of  Stair  to  MelriUe,  Aug.  16. 

Breadalbane,  Dec.  2.  1691.  1689 ;  Cardroas  to  Melrille,  Sect  9. 1 689 ; 

t  Burnet,  i.  418.  Baleama't  Memoirs;  Annanaalc's  Coo- 

}  Crawford  to  Melyille,  July  23. 1689 ;  feaaion,  Aug.  14.  1690. 
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raTOged :  his  cattle  were  daily  driven  away :  one  of  his  houses     CEAP. 
had  been  burnt  down.    It  was  probable,  therefore,  that  he  .  ^^^^ 
would  do  his  best  to  put  an  end  to  hostilities.'^ 

He  was  accordingly  commissioned  to  treat  with  the  Jaco- 
bite chiefs,  and  was  entrusted  with  the  money  which  was 
to  be  distributed  among  them.  He  invited  them  to  a  con- 
ference at  his  residence  in  Glenorchy.  They  came :  but  the 
treaty  went  on  very  slowly.  Every  head  of  a  tribe  asked  for 
a  larger  share  of  ihe  English  gold  than  was  to  be  obtained. 
Breadalbane  was  suspected  of  intending  to  cheat  both  the 
King  and  the  clans.  The  dispute  between  the  rebels  and  the 
government  was  complicated  with  another  dispute  still  more 
embarrassing.  The  Camerons  and  Macdonalds  were  really 
at  war,  not  with  William,  but  with  Mac  Galium  More ;  and 
no  arrangement  to  which  Mac  Galium  More  was  not  a  party 
could  really  produce  tranquillity.  A  grave  question  therefore 
arose,  whether  the  money  entrusted  to  Breadalbane  should  be 
paid  directly  to  the  discontented  chie&,  or  should  be  employed 
to  satisfy  the  claims  which  Argyle  had  upon  them.  The 
shrewdness  of  Lochiel  and  the  arrogant  pretensions  of  Glen- 
garry contributed  to  protract  the  discussions.  But  no  Geltic 
potentate  was  so  impracticable  as  Macdonald  of  Glencoe, 
known  among  the  mountains  by  the  hereditary  appellation  of 
Mac  Ian.t 

Mac  Ian  dwelt  in  the  mouth  of  a  ravine  situated  not  far  Glenoos. 
from  the  southern  shore  of  Lochleven,  an  arm  of  the  sea 
which  deeply  indents  the  western  coast  of  Scotland,  and 
separates  Argyleshire  from  Invemessshire.  Near  his  house 
were  two  or  three  small  hamlets  inhabited  by  his  tribe.  The 
whole  population  which  he  governed  was  not  supposed  to 
exceed  two  hundred  souls.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
little  cluster  of  villages  was  some  copsewood  and  some  pas- 
ture l^d :  but  a  little  further  up  the  defile  no  sign  of  popu- 
lation or  of  fimitfulness  was  to  be  seen.  In  the  Gaelic  tongue, 
Glencoe  signifies  the  Glen  of  Weeping :  and  in  truth  that 
pass  is  the  most  dreary  and  melancholy  of  all  the  Scottish 
passes,  the  very  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death.  Mists  and 
storms  brood  over  it  through  the  greater  part  of  ther  finest 
summer ;  and  even  on  those  rare  days  when  the  sun  is  bright^ 
and  when  there  is  no  cloud  in  the  sky,  the  impression  made 
by  the  landscape  is  sad  and  awful.    The  path  lies  along  a 

•  BrMdftlUiM  to  MeMlle,  Sept.  17.    Aug.  U.  1691 ;  Hill  to  MalTille,  June 
1690.  26.  1691 ;  The  Matter  of  Stair  to  Bmd- 

t  Tli«]liit«r  of  teir  to  Hamilton,    albane,  Aug.  24.  1600. 

VOL.  in.  L  L 
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CHAP,  stream  wliich  issues  from  the  most  sullen  and  grloomy  d 
A>r All,  mountain  pools.  Huge  precipices  of  naked  stone  frown  on 
both  sides.  Even  in  July  the  streaks  of  snow*  maj  often  be 
discerned  in  the  rifts  near  the  summits.  All  down  the  sides 
of  the  crags  heaps  of  ruin  mark  the  headlong  paths  of  the 
torrents.  Mile  after  mile  the  trayeller  looks  in  Tain  for  the 
smoke  of  one  hut,  or  for  one  human  form  wrapped  in  a  plaid, 
and  listens  in  vain  for  the  bark  of  a  shepherd's  dog,  or  the 
bleat  of  a  lamb.  Mile  after  mile  the  only  sound  that  indi- 
cates life  is  the  &int  cry  of  a  bird  of  prey  from  some  storm 
beaten  pinnacle  of  rock.  The  progress  of  ciyilisation,  which 
has  turned  so  many  wastes  into  fields  yellow  with  harvests  or 
gay  with  apple  blossoms,  has  only  made  Glencoe  more  deso- 
late. All  the  science  and  industry  of  a  peaceful  age  can 
extract  nothing  valuable  from  that  wilderness :  but,  in  an 
age  of  violence  and  rapine,  the  wilderness  itself  was  valued 
on  account  of  the  shelter  which  it  afforded  to  the  plunderer 
and  his  plunder.  Nothing  could  be  more  natural  than  that 
the  clan  to  which  this  rugged  desert  belonged  should  have 
been  noted  for  predatory  habits.  For,  among  the  High- 
landers generally,  to  rob  was  thought  at  least  as  honourable 
an  employment  as  to  cultivate  the  soil ;  and,  of  all  the  High- 
landers, tiie  Macdonalds  of  Glencoe  had  the  least  productive 
soil,  and  the  most  convenient  and  secure  den  of  robbers. 
Successive  governments  had  tried  to  punish  this  wild  race  : 
but  no  large  force  had  ever  been  employed  for  that  purpose ; 
and  a  small  force  was  easily  resisted  or  eluded  by  men 
familiar  with  every  recess  and  every  outlet  of  the  natural 
fortress  in  which  they  had  been  bom  and  bred.  The  people 
of  Glencoe  would  probably  have  been  less  troublesome  neigh- 
bours, if  they  had  Uved  among  their  own  kindred.  But  they 
were  an  outpost  of  the  Clan  Donald,  separated  from  eveir 
other  branch  of  their  own  fiunily,  and  almost  surrounded  bv 
the  domains  of  the  hostile  race  of  Diarmid.*  They  were 
impelled  by  hereditary  enmity,  as  well  as  by  want,  to  live  at 
the  expense  of  the  tribe  of  CampbelL  Breadalbane's  pro- 
perty had  suffered  greatly  from  their  depredations ;  and  he 

*   **  The  tmI  truth  is,  they  were  a  men  in  England.    Sereral  ^oremmenta 

branch  of  the  Macdonalda  (who  were  deaired  to  bring  them  to  inatioe:    but 

a    brave    conrageoua   people    alwajt),  their  oonntiy  was  inaccessible  to  small 

seated  among  the  Campbells,  who  (I  parties."    See  An  impartial  Aeeoont  of 

mean  the  Glencoe  men)  are  all  Papists,  some  of  the  Transactions  in  Scotland 

if  they  have  any  religion,  were  always  concerning  the    Earl   of   Breadalbane, 

ocmnted  a  people  much  giren  to  rapine  Viscount  and  Master  of  Stair,  Glenoo 

and  plunder,  or  somers  as  we  call  it^  Men,  &c.,  London,  1696. 
and  much  of  a  piece  with  your  highway- 
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was  not  of  a  temper  to  forgive  such  injuries.  When,  there-  OHAP. 
fore,  the  Chief  of  Glencoe  made  his  appearance  at  the  con-  ^^^- 
gress  in  Glenorchy,  he  was  nngracionsly  received.  The  Earl, 
who  ordinarily  bore  himself  with  the  solemn  dignity  of  a 
Castilian  grandee,  forgot,  in  his  resentment,  his  wonted 
gravity,  forgot  his  public  character,  forgot  the  laws  of  hospi- 
tality, and,  with  angry  reproaches  and  menaces,  demanded 
reparation  for  the  herds  which  had  been  driven  from  his  lands 
by  Mac  lan's  followers.  Mac  Ian  was  seriously  apprehen- 
sive of  some  personal  outrage,  and  was  glad  to  get  safe  back 
to  his  own  glen.^  His  pride  had  been  wounded;  and  the 
promptings  of  interest  concurred  with  those  of  pride.  As 
the  head  of  a  people  who  lived  by  pillage,  he  had  strong 
reasons  for  wishing  that  the  country  might  continue  to  be 
in  a  perturbed  state.  He  had  little  chance  of  receiving  one 
guinea  of  the  money  which  was  to  be  distributed  among  the 
malecontents.  For  his  share  of  that  money  would  scarcely 
meet  Breadalbane's  demands  for  compensation;  and  there 
could  be  little  doubt  that,  whoever  might  be  unpaid,  Breadal- 
bane  would  take  care  to  pay  himself.  Mac  Ian  therefore  did 
his  best  to  dissuade  his  allies  fr^m  accepting  terms  from 
which  he  could  himself  expect  no  benefit;  and  his  influence 
was  not  small.  His  own  vassals,  indeed,  were  few  in  number: 
but  he  came  of  the  best  blood  of  the  Highlands :  he  kept  up 
a  close  connection  with  his  more  powerfrd  kinsmen ;  nor  did 
they  like  him  the  less  because  he  was  a  robber ;  for  he  never 
robbed  them;  and  that  robbery,  merely  as  robbery,  was  a 
wicked  and  disgraceful  act,  had  never  entered  into  the  mind 
of  any  Celtic  chief.  Mac  Ian  was  therefore  held  in  high 
esteem  by  the  confederates.  His  age  was  venerable:  his 
aspect  was  majestic;  and  he  possessed  in  large  measure 
those  intellectual  qualities  which,  in  rude  societies,  give  men 
an  ascendency  over  their  fellows.  Breadalbane  found  himself, 
at  every  step  of  the  negotiation,  thwarted  by  the  arts  of  his 
old  enemy,  and  abhorred  the  name  of  Glencoe  more  and 
more  every  day.f 

But  the  government  did  not  trust  solely  to  Breadalbane's 
diplomatic  skill.  The  authorities  at  Edinburgh  put  forth  a 
proclamation  exhorting  the  clans  to  submit  to  King  William 
and  Queen  Mary,  and  offering  pardon  to  every  rebel  who,  on 
or  before  the  thirty-first  of  December  1691,  should  swear  to 
live  peaceably  under  the  government  of  their  Majesties.    It 

*  BepottofUMOommWonerifiisned        f  Qallieniis   BediriTiii;    Bnznet^   ii 
at  Holyzood,  J«m  20.  1096.  88. ;  Report  of  the  CommiMioa  <3&  VW^ 

ll2 
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CHAP,  was  announced  that  thcMse  who  should  hold  out  after  that  day 
xVaIi.  ^q^^  \yQ  treated  as  enemies  and  traitors.*  Warlike  pre- 
parations were  made,  which  showed  that  the  threat  was 
meant  in  earnest.  The  Highlanders  were  alarmed,  and, 
though  the  pecuniary  terms  had  not  been  satisfiustorily 
settled,  thought  it  prudent  to  give  the  pledge  which  was  de- 
manded of  them.  No  chief,  indeed,  was  willing  to  set  the 
example  of  submission.  Glengarry  blustered,  and  pretended 
to  fortify  his  house.t  '^  I  wiU  not,"  said  Lochiel,  ^  break  the 
ice.  That  is  a  point  of  honour  with  me.  But  my  tacksmen 
and  people  may  use  their  freedom."^  His  taokswien  and 
people  understood  him,  and  repaired  by  hundreds  to  the 
Sheriff  to  take  the  oaths.  The  Macdonalds  of  Sleat,  Clan- 
ronald,  Keppoch,  and  even  Glengarry,  imitated  the  Camerons; 
and  the  cUefs,  after  trying  to  outstay  each  other  as  long  as 
they  durst,  imitated  their  vassals. 

The  thirty-first  of  December  arrived ;  and  still  the  Mac- 
donalds of  Glencoe  had  not  come  in.  The  punctilions  pride 
of  Mac  Ian  was  doubtless  gratified  by  the  thought  that  he 
had  continued  to  defy  the  government  after  the  boastful 
Glengarry,  the  ferocious  Eeppoch,  the  magnanimous  Lochiel 
had  yielded :  but  he  bought  his  gratification  dear. 

At  length,  on  the  thirty-first  of  December,  he  repaired  to 
Fort  Williaon,  accompanied  by  his  principal  vas^Js,  and 
offered  to  take  the  oaths.  To  his  dismay,  he  found  that 
there  was  in  the  fort  no  person  competent  to  administer 
them.  Colonel  Hill,  the  Governor,  was  not  a  magistrate;  nor 
was  there  any  magistrate  nearer  than  Inverary.  Mac  Ian, 
now  fully  sensible  of  the  folly  of  which  he  had  been  guilty  in 
postponing  to  the  very  last  moment  an  act  on  which  his  life 
and  his  estate  depended,  set  off  for  Inverary  in  great  distress. 
He  carried  with  him  a  letter  fix>m  Hill  to  the  Sheriff  of 
Argyleshire,  Sir  Colin  Campbell  of  Ardkinglass,  a  respectable 
gentleman,  who,  in  the  late  reign,  had  suffered  severely  for 
his  Whig  principles.  In  this  letter  the  Colonel  expressed  a 
good  natured  hope  that,  even  out  of  season,  a  lost  sheep,  and 
so  fine  a  lost  sheep,  would  be  gladly  received.  Mac  Tan  made 
all  the  haste  in  his  power,  and  did  not  stop  even  at  his  own 
house,  though  it  lay  nigh  to  the  road.  But  in  that  age  a 
journey  through  Argyleshire  in  the  depth  of  winter  was 
necessarily  slow.  The  old  man's  progress  up  steep  mountains 
and  along  boggy  valleys  was  obstructed  by  snow  storms;  and 

•  Hoport  of  the  Glencoe  Commission,        t  1101  to  Melrille,  Maj  IS.  1S9L 
1S95.  :  Ibid.  JttiM  3.  1691. 
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it  was  not  till  the  sixth  of  Januarj  that  he  presented  himself  CHAP, 
before  the  Sheriff  at  Inverary.  The  Sheriff  hesitated.  His  ^^^ . 
power,  he  said,  was  limited  by  the  terms  of  the  proclamation; 
and  he  did  not  see  how  he  could  swear  a  rebel  who  had 
not  submitted  within  the  prescribed  time.  Mac  Ian  begged 
earnestly  and  with  tea;rs  that  he  might  be  sworn.  His  people, 
he  said,  would  follow  his  example.  K  any  of  them  proved 
refractory,  he  wonld  himself  send  the  recnsant  to  prison,  or 
ship  him  off  for  Flanders.  His  entreaties  and  Hill's  letter 
overcame  Sir  Colin's  scruples.  The  oath  was  administered ; 
and  a  certificate  was  transmitted  to  the  Council  at  Edinburgh, 
setting  forth  the  special  circumstances  which  had  induced 
the  Sheriff  to  do  what  he  knew  not  to  be  strictly  regular.* 

The  news  that  Mac  Ian  had  not  submitted  withiu  the  pre- 
scribed time  was  received  with  cruel  joy  by  three  powerfiil 
Scotchmen  who  were  then  at  the  English  Coxirt.  Breadalbane 
had  gone  up  to  London  at  Christmaa  in  order  to  give  an 
account  of  his  stewardship.  There  he  met  his  kinsman 
Argyle.  Argyle  was,  in  personal  qualities,  one  of  the  most 
insignificant  of  the  long  line  of  nobles  who  have  borne  that 
great  name.  He  was  the  descendant  of  eminent  men,  and 
the  parent  of  eminent  men.  He  was  the  grandson  of  one  of 
the  ablest  of  Scottish  politicians ;  the  son  of  one  of  the  bravest 
and  most  true  hearted  of  Scottish  patriots ;  the  father  of  one 
Mac  Galium  More  renowned  as  a  warrior  and  as  an  orator, 
as  the  model  of  every  courtly  grace,  and  as  the  judicious 
patron  of  arts  and  letters,  and  of  another  Mac  Galium  More 
distinguished  by  talents  for  business  and  command,  and  by 
skill  in  the  exact  sciences.  Both  of  such  an  ancestry  and  of 
such  a  progeny  Argyle  was  unworthy.  He  had  even  been 
guilty  of  the  crime,  common  enough  among  Scottish  poli- 
ticians, but  in  him  singularly  disgraceftd,  of  tampering  with 
the  agents  of  James  while  professing  loyalty  to  William. 
Still  Argyle  had  the  importance  inseparable  firom  high  raiik, 
vast  domains,  extensive  feudal  rights,  and  almost  boundless 
patriarchal  authority.  To  him,  as  to  his  cousin  Breadalbane, 
the  intelligence  that  the  tribe  of  Glencoe  was  out  of  the  pro- 
tection of  the  law  was  most  gratifying ;  and  the  Master  of 
Stair  more  than  sympathised  with  tiiem  both. 

The  feeling  of  Argyle  and  Breadalbane  is  perfectly  intelli- 
gible.   They  were  the  heads  of  a  great  clan ;  and  they  had 

*  Burnet,  ii.  8,  9. ;  Report  of  the  the  depositionf  of  Hill,  of  Campbell  of 
Glencoe  CoromiMion.  The  anthorities  ArdkingluM,  and  of  Mae  lan'f  two  lanu 
qnotnl  in  this  part  of  the  Report  w#r# 
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^     an  opporhmity  of  destroying  a  neighbouring  clan  with  which 

. '  they  were  at  deadly  fend.    Breadalbane  had  received  peccdiar 

proYocation.  His  estate  had  been  repeatedly  devastated;  and 
he  had  just  been  thwarted  in  a  negotiation  of  higli  moment 
Unhappily  there  was  scarcely  any  excess  of  ferocity  for 
which  a  precedent  could  not  be  found  in  Celtic  tradition. 
Among  all  warlike  barbarians  revenge  is  esteemed  the  most 
sacred  of  duties  and  the  most  exquisite  of  pleasures ;  and  so 
it  had  long  been  esteemed  among  the  Highlanders.  The 
history  of  the  clans  abounds  with  frightful  tales,  some  perhaps 
fabulous  or  exaggerated,  some  certainly  true,  of  vindictive 
massacres  and  assassinations.  The  Macdonalds  of  Glengany, 
for  example,  having  been  affronted  by  the  people  of  a  pari^ 
near  Inverness,  surrounded  the  paridi  church  on  a  Sunday, 
shut  the  doors,  and  burned  the  whole  congregation  alive. 
While  the  flames  were  raging,  the  hereditary  musician  of  the 
murderers  mocked  the  shrieks  of  the  perishing  crowd  with 
the  notes  of  his  bagpipe.*  A  band  of  Macgregors,  having 
cut  off  the  head  of  an  enemy,  laid  it,  the  mouth  filled  with 
bread  and  cheese,  on  his  sister's  table,  and  had  the  satis- 
&ction  of  seeing  her  go  mad  with  horror  at  the  sight.  They 
then  carried  the  ghastly  trophy  in  triumph  to  their  chiefl 
The  whole  clan  met  under  the  roof  of  an  ancient  church. 
Every  one  in  turn  laid  his  hand  on  the  dead  man's  scalp,  and 
vowed  to  defend  the  slayers.f  The  inhabitants  of  Eigg  seized 
some  Macleods,  bound  them  hand  and  foot,  and  turned  them 
adrift  in  a  boat  to  be  swallowed  up  by  the  waves,  or  to  perish 
of  hunger.  The  Macleods  retaliated  by  driving  the  population 
of  Eigg  into  a  cavern,  lighting  a  fire  at  the  entrance,  and 
suffocating  the  whole  race,  men,  women,  and  children.  J  It 
is  much  less  strange  that  the  two  great  Earls  of  the  House 
of  Campbell,  animated  by  the  passions  of  Highland  chieftains, 
should  have  planned  a  Highland  revenge,  than  that  they 
should  have  found  an  accomplice,  and  something  more  than 
an  accomplice,  in  the  Master  of  Stair. 

The  Master  of  Stair  was  one  of  the  first  men  of  his  time,  a 
jurist,  a  statesman,  a  fine  scholar,  an  eloquent  orator.  His 
polished  manners  and  lively  conversation  were  the  delight  of 
aristocratical  societies;  and  none  who  met  him  in  such 
societies  would  have  thought  it  possible  that  he  could  bear 

♦  Johnson's  Tour  to  the  Hebrides.  Scott.     See  the  preface  to  the  Legt^ud  of 

t  Proclamation  of  the  Privy  Council  Montrose, 
of  Scotland,  Feb.  4.  1589.    I  give  this         |  Johnson's  Tour  to  the  Hefarki«8« 
reference  on  the  authority  of  Sir  Walter 
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the  chief  part  in  any  atrocious  crime.  His  political  prin-  CHAP, 
ciples  were  lax,  yet  not  more  lax  than  those  of  most  Scotch'  .  ^^^^^ 
politicians  of  that  age.  Cruelty  had  never  been  imputed  to 
him.  Those  who  most  disliked  him  did  him  the  justice  to 
own  that,  where  his  schemes  of  policy  were  not  concerned, 
he  was  a  very  goodnatured  man.^  There  is  not  the  slightest 
reason  to  beUeve  that  he  gained  a  single  pound  Scots  by  the 
act  which  has  coyered  his  name  with  infamy.  He  had  no 
personal  reason  to  wish  the  Glencoe  men  any  ill.  There  had 
been  no  feud  between  them  and  his  family.  His  property 
lay  in  a  district  where  their  tartan  was  never  seen.  Yet  he 
hated  them  with  a  hatred  as  fierce  and  implacable  as  if  they 
had  laid  waste  his  fields,  burned  his  mansion,  murdered  his 
child  in  the  cradle. 

To  what  cause  are  we  to  ascribe  so  strange  an  antipathy  9 
This  question  perplexed  the  Master's  contemporaries;  and 
any  answer  which  may  now  be  offered  ought  to  be  offered 
with  diffidence.f  The  most  probable  conjecture  is  that  he 
waa  actuated  by  an  inordinate,  an  nnscrupulons,  a  remorseless 
zeal  for  what  seemed  to  him  to  be  the  interest  of  the  state. 
This  explanation  may  startle  those  who  have  not  considered 
how  large  a  proportion  of  the  blackest  crimes  recorded  in 
history  is  to  be  ascribed  to  ill  regulated  public  spirit.  We 
daily  see  men  do  for  their  pariy,  for  their  sect,  for  their 
coimtry,  for  their  farourite  schemes  of  political  and  social 
reform,  what  they  would  not  do  to  enrich  or  to  avenge  them- 
selves. At  a  temptation  directiy  addressed  to  our  private 
cupidity  or  to  our  private  animosity,  whatever  virtue  we  have 
takes  the  alarm.  But  virtue  itself  may  contribute  to  the 
fall  of  him  who  imagines  that  it  is  in  his  power,  by  violating 
some  general  rule  of  morality,  to  confer  an  important  benefit 
on  a  church,  on  a  commonwealth,  on  mankind.  He  silences 
the  remonstrances  of  conscience,  and  hardens  his  heart 
against  the  most  touching  spectacles  of  misery,  by  repeating 
to  himself  that  his  intentions  are  pure,  that  his  objects  are 
noble,  that  he  is  doing  a  littie  evil  for  the  sake  of  a  great 
good.  By  degrees  he  comes  altogether  to  forget  the  turpitude 
of  the  means  in  the  excellence  of  the  end,  and  at  length  per- 

*  JjoekhuVM  Memoirt.  enmity  in  tlutt  coimtrj,  nor  bo  much  as 

t  "  Whit  nnder  hesTen  wm  the  Hat-  knowledge  of  theee  penonai  and  who 

tez't  byaM  in  thif  matter?  I  can  ima-  was  nerer  noted  for  craelty  in  his  tern- 

gine  none.'* — ^Impartial  Account,  1696.  per,  should  hsTe  thirsted  after  Uie  blood 

**  Nor  can  anf  man  of  candour  and  in-  of  these  wretches." — Complete  ffistoix 

genuity  imapne  that  the  Earl  of  Stair,  of  Europe,  1707. 
who  had  neither  estate,  friendship  nor 
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CHAP,  peiautes  without  one  internal  twinge  acts  whieh  would  shock 
XyiiL  ^  buccaneer.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  Dominic 
would,  for  the  best  archbishopric  in  Christendom,  have  incited 
ferocious  marauders  to  plunder  and  slaughter  a  peaceful 
and  industrious  population,  that  Everard  Digby  would,  for  a 
dukedom,  have  blown  a  large  assembly  of  people  into  the  air, 
or  that  Robespierre  would  have  murdered  for  hire  one  of  the 
thousands  whom  he  murdered  from  philanthropy. 

The  Master  of  Stair  seems  to  have  proposed  to  himself  a 
truly  great  and  good  end,  the  pacification  and  civilisation  of 
the  Highlands.    He  was,  by  the  acknowledgment  of  those  who 
most  hated  him,  a  man  of  large  views.     He  justly  thought  it 
monstrous  that  a  third  part  of  Scotland  should  be  in  a  state 
scarcely  less  savage  than  New  Guinea,  that  letters  of  fire  and 
sword  should,  through  a  third  part  of  Scotland,  be,  centuir 
after  century,  a  species  of  legal  process,  and  that  no  attempt 
should  be  made  to  apply  a  radical  remedy  to  such  evils.    The 
independence  affected  by  a  crowd  of  i>etty  sovereigns,  the 
contumacious  resistance  which  they  were  in  the  habit  of 
offering  to  the  authority  of  the  Crown  and  of  the  Court  of 
Session,  their  wars,  their  robberies,  their  fireraisings,  their 
practice  of  exacting  black  mail  frt)m  people  more  peaceable 
and  more  useful  than  themselves,  naturally  excited  the  dis- 
gust and  indignation  of  an  enlightened  and  politic  gowns- 
man,  who  was,  both  by  the  constitution  of  his  mind  and  by 
the  habits  of  his  profession,  a  lover  of  law  and  order.     His 
object  was  no  less  than  a  complete  dissolution  and  reconstruc- 
tion of  society  in  the  Highlands,  such  a  dissolution  and  re- 
construction as,  two  generations  later,  followed  the  battle  of 
Culloden.     In  his  view  the  clans,  as  they  existed,  were  the 
plagues  of  the  kingdom ;  and  of  all  the  clans  the  worst  was 
that  which  inhabited  Glencoe.     He  had,  it  is  said,  been  par- 
ticularly struck  by  a  frightful  instance  of  the  lawlessness  and 
ferocity  of  those  marauders.     One  of  them,  who  had  been 
concerned  in  some  act  of  violence  or  rapine,  had  given  in- 
formation against  his  companions.     He  had  been  bound  to  a 
tree  and  murdered.     The  old  chief  had  given  the  first  stab : 
and  scores  of  dirks  had  then  been  plunged  into  the  wretch's 
body.*    By  the  mountaineers  such  an  act  was  probably  re- 

*  Dalrymple,  in  his  Memoirs,  relates     certain  from  the  Burnet  MS.  Hari.  65S4. 
this  ston*'  without  referring  to  any  ati-     "  They  had  indeed  been  guilty  of  mmnr 


thority.     His   authority  probaMy   was  black  murthers/'  were  Bamet*t 

family  tradition.      That    reports    were  written  in  1693.    He  afterwards  aoftcatd 

current  in  1692  of  horrible  crimes  com-  down  this  ezpretsioiL 
Butted  by  the  Maedonalds  of  Glencoe  is 
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garded  as  a  legitimate  exercise  of  patriarchal  jmisdiction.  ^^^^ 
To  the  Master  of  Stair  it  seemed  that  people  among  whom  ^^^- 
snch  things  were  done  and  were  approved  ought  to  be  treated 
like  a  pack  of  wolves,  snared  by  any  device,  and  slaughtered 
without  mercy.  He  was  well  read  in  history,  and  doubtless 
knew  how  great  rulers  had,  in  his  own  and  other  countries, 
dealt  with  snch  banditti.  He  doubtless  knew  with  what 
energy  and  what  severity  James  the  Fifth  had  put  down  the 
mossixoopers  of  the  border,  how  the  chief  of  Henderland 
had  been  hung  over  the  gate  of  the  castle  in  which  he  had 
prepared  a  banquet  lor  the  King ;  how  John  Armstrong  and 
his  thirty-six  horsemen,  when  they  came  forth  to  welcome 
their  sovereign,  had  scarcely  been  allowed  time  to  say  a  single 
prayer  before  they  were  all  tied  up  and  turned  off.  Nor  pro- 
bably was  the  Secretary  ignorant  of  the  means  by  which 
Sixtus  the  Fifth  had  cleared  the  ecclesiastical  state  of  out- 
laws. The  eulogists  of  that  great  pontiff  tell  us  that  there 
was  one  formidable  gang  which  could  not  be  dislodged  from  a 
stronghold  among  the  Apennines.  Beasts  of  burden  were 
therefore  loaded  with  poisoned  food  and  wine,  and  sent  by  a 
road  which  ran  close  to  the  fastness.  The  robbers  sallied 
forth,  seized  the  prey,  feasted  and  died ;  and  the  pious  old 
Pope  exulted  greatly  when  he  heard  that  the  corpses  of  thirty 
ruffian3,  who  had  been  the  terror  of  many  peaceful  villages, 
had  been  found  lying  among  the  mules  and  packages.  The 
plans  of  the  Master  of  Stair  were  conceived  in  the  spirit  of 
James  and  of  Sixtus ;  and  the  rebellion  of  the  mountaineers 
furnished  what  seemed  to  be  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
caxiTing  those  plans  into  effect.  Mere  rebell^^  indeed,  he 
could  have  easily  pardoned.  On  Jacobites,  as  Jacobites,  he 
never  showed  any  inclination  to  bear  hard.  He  hated  the 
Highlanders,  not  as  enemies  of  this  or  that  dynasty,  bnt  as 
enemies  of  law,  of  industry,  and  of  trade.  In  his  private 
correspondence  he  applied  to  them  the  short  and  terrible  form 
of  words  in  which  the  implacable  Roman  pronounced  the 
doom  of  Carthage.  His  project  was  no  less  than  this,  that 
the  whole  hill  country  from  sea  to  sea,  and  the  neighbouring 
islands*  should  be  wasted  with  fire  and  sword,  that  the  Came- 
rons,  the  Macleans,  and  all  the  branches  of  the  race  of  Mac- 
donald,  should  be  rooted  out.  He  therefore  looked  with  no 
friendly  eye  on  schemes  of  reconciliation,  and,  while  others 
were  hoping  that  a  UtUe  money  would  set  everythmg  right, 
hinted  very  intelligibly  his  opinion  that  whatever  money  was 
to  be  laid  out  on  the  clans  would  be  best  laid  out  in  the  fona 
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CHAP,  of  bullets  and  bayonets.  To  the  last  moment  he  oontinned 
Avm.  ^  flatter  himself  that  the  rebels  would  be  obstinate,  and 
would  thus  furnish  him  with  a  plea  for  accomplishing  that 
great  social  revolution  on  which  his  heart  was  set.''^  -  The 
letter  is  still  extant  in  which  he  directed  the  commander  of 
the  forces  in  Scotland  how  to  act  if  the  Jacobite  chiefis  should 
not  come  in  before  the  end  of  December.  There  is  some- 
thing strangely  terrible  in  the  calnmess  and  conciseness 
with  which  the  instructions  are  given.  '^  Your  troops  will 
destroy  entirely  the  coxmtry  of  Lochaber,  Lochiel's  lands, 
£eppoch's,  Glengarry's  and  Glencoe's.  Your'  power  shall 
be  large  enough.  I  hope  the  soldiers  will  not  trouble  the 
government  with  prisoners.''  f 

This  despatch  had  scarcely  been  sent  off  when  news  arrived 
in  London  that  the  rebel  diiefs,  after  holding  out  long,  had 
at  last  appeared  before  the  SherifBs  and  taken  the  oaths. 
Lochiel,  the  most  eminent  man  among  them,  had  not  only 
declared  that  he  would  live  and  die  a  true  subject  to  King 
William,  but  had  annoxmced  his  intention  of  visiting  Eng- 
land, in  the  hope  of  being  permitted  to  kiss  His  Majesty^s 
hand.  In  London  it  was  annoxmced  exultingly  that  all  the 
dans  had  submitted ;  and  the  announcement  was  generally 
thought  most  satis£Etctory.j:  But  the  Master  of  Stair  was 
bitterly  disappointed.  The  Highlands  were  then  to  continue 
to  be  what  they  had  been,  the  shame  and  curse  of  Scotland. 
A  golden  opportunity  of  subjecting  them  to  the  law  had  been 
suffered  to  escape,  and  might  never  return.  15.  only  the  Mac- 
donalds  would  have  stood  out,  nay,  if  an  example  could  but 
have  been  made  of  the  two  worst  Macdonalds,  £eppoch  and 
Glencoe,  it  would  have  been  something.  But  it  seemed  that 
even  Keppoch  and  Glencoe,  marauders  who  in  any  well 
governed  country  would  have  been  hanged  thirty  years  before, 
were  safe.  §  While  the  Master  was  brooding  over  thoughts 
Uke  these,  Argyle  brought  him  some  comfort  The  report 
that  Mac  Ian  had  taken  the  oaths  within  the  prescribed  time 

*  That  the  plan  origixudlj  framed  bj  "  that  a  black  design  was  laid,  not  only  to 

thft  Master  of  Stair  was  sach  as  I  hare  cut  off  the  men  of  Glencoe,  but  a  great 

represented  it,  is  clear  from  parts  of  his  many  more  dans,  reckoned  to  be  in  all 

letters  which  are  quoted  in  the  Report  abor e  six  thousand  persons.*' 

of  1695,  and  from  his  letters  to  Bread-  f  This  letter  is  in  the  Report  of  1695. 

alban9  of  October  27^  December  2.,  and  X  London  Gazette,  Jan.  14.  and  18. 169|. 

December  3.  1691.     Of  these  letters  to  §  **  I  could  hare  wished  the  31acdon- 

Breadalbane,  the  last  two  are  in  Dal-  alas  had  not  dirided ;  and  I  am  sorrr 

rvmple's  Appendix.    The  first  is  in  the  that  Keppoch  and  Mackian  of  Gl^nco  ai^ 

Appendix  to  the  first  rolume  of  Mr.  safe.**— Jbetter  of  the  Hast«r  of  &jir  to 

Buxton's  raluable  Histoiy  of  Scotland,  Lenngstone,  Jan.  9.  169},  quoted  in  the 

•*lt  appeared,**  savs  Burnet  (ii.  157.\  Report  of  1695. 
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was  erroneous.     The   Secretary  was  consoled.      One  clan,     CHAP. 
then,  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  government,  and  that  clan  the  ^ 

most  lawless  of  all.  One  great  act  of  justice,  nay  of  charity, 
might  be  performed.  One  terrible  and  memorable  example 
might  be  made.* 

Yet  there  was  a  difficulty.  Mac  Ian  had  taken  the  oaths. 
He  had  taken  them,  indeed,  too  late  to  be  entitled  to  plead 
the  letter  of  the  royal  promise :  but  the  fact  that  he  had 
taken  them  was  one  which  evidently  ought  to  have  been 
brought  under  consideration  before  his  &te  was  decided.  By 
a  dark  intrigue,  of  which  the  history  is  but  imperfectly  known, 
but  which  was,  in  all  probabilily,  directed  by  the  Master  of 
Stair,  the  evidence  of  Mac  lan's  tardy  submission  was  sup- 
pressed. The  certificate  which  the  Sheriff  of  Argyleshire 
had  transmitted  to  the  Coimcil  at  Edinburgh  was  never  laid 
before  the  Board,  but  was  privately  submitted  to  some  per- 
sons high  in  office,  and  particularly  to  Lord  President  Stair, 
the  father  of  the  Secretary.  These  persons  pronounced  the 
certificate  irregular,  and,  indeed,  absolutely  null ;  and  it  was 
cancelled. 

Meanwhile  the  Master  of  Stair  was  forming,  in  concert 
with  Breadalbane  and  Argyle,  a  plan  for  the  destruction  of 
the  people  of  Glencoe.  It  was  necessary  to  take  the  King's 
pleasure,  not,  indeed,  as  to  the  details  of  what  was  to  be  done, 
but  as  to  the  question  whether  Mac  Ian  and  his  people  should 
or  should  not  be  treated  as  rebels  out  of  the  pale  of  the  ordi- 
nary law.  The  Master  of  Stair  found  no  difficulty  in  the 
royal  closet.  William  had,  in  all  probability,  never  heard 
the  Glencoe  men  mentioned  except  as  bandittL  He  knew 
that  they  had  not  come  in  by  the  prescribed  day.  That  they 
had  come  in  after  that  day  he  did  not  know.  If  he  paid  any 
attention  to  the  matter,  he  must  have  thought  that  so  fSdr  an 
opportunity  of  putting  an  end  to  the  devastations  and  depre- 
dations from  which  a  quiet  and  industrious  population  had 
sn£fered  so  much  ought  not  to  be  lost. 

An  order  was  laid  before  him  for  signature.  He  signed  it, 
but,  if  Burnet  may  be  trusted,  did  not  read  it.  Whoever  has 
seen  anything  of  public  business  knows  that  princes  and 
ministers  daily  sign,  and  indeed  must  sign,  documents  which 
they  have  not  read ;  and  of  all  documents  a  document  relat- 
ing to  a  small  tribe  of  mountaineers,  living  in  a  wilderness 
not  set  down  in  any  map,  was  least  likely  to  interest  a  Sove- 


*  Letter  of  the  Hatter  of  Stair  to  Levingitone,  Jan.  11.  169},  quoted  in  the 
Report  of  1695 
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CHAP,  reign  whose  mind  was  full  of  schemes  on  which  the  fieite  of 
^^^^  '  Europe  might  depend.*  But,  even  on  the  supposition  that 
he  read  the  order  to  which  he  affixed  his  name,  there  seems  to 
be  no  reason  for  blaming  him.  That  order,  directed  to  the 
C!ommander  of  the  Forces  in  Scotland,  runs  thus:  ^^  As  for 
Mac  Ian  of  Glencoe  and  that  tribe,  if  thej  can  be  well  dis- 
tinguished from  the  other  Highlanders,  it  will  be  proper,  for 
the  vindication  of  public  justice,  to  extirpate  that  set  of 
thieves/'  These  words  naturally  bear  a  sense  perfectly  inno- 
cent, and  would,  but  for  the  horrible  event  which  followed,  have 
been  universally  xmderstood  in  that  sense.  It  is  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  first  duties  of  every  government  to  extirpate  gangs 
of  thieves.  This  does  not  mean  that  every  thief  ought  to  be 
treacherously  assassinated  in  his  sleep,  or  even  that  eveiy 
thief  ought  to  be  put  to  death  after  a  &ir  trial,  but  that 
every  gang,  as  a  gang,  ought  to  be  completely  broken  up,  and 
that  whatever  severity  is  indispensably  necessary  for  that  end 
ought  to  be  used.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  we  praise  the 
Marquess  of  Hastings  for  extirpating  the  Pindarees,  and  Lord 
William  Bentinck  for  extirpating  the  Thugs.  If  the  King 
had  read  and  weighed  the  words  which  were  submitted  to  him 
by  his  Secretary,  he  would  probably  have  understood  them  to 
mean  that  Glencoe  was  to  be  occupied  by  troops,  that  resis- 
tance, if  resistance  were  attempted,  was  to  be  put  down  with 
a  strong  hand,  that  severe  punishment  was  to  be  inflicted  on 
those  leading  members  of  the  clan  who  could  be  proved  to  have 
been  guilty  of  great  crimes,  that  some  active  young  freebooters 
who  were  more  used  to  handle  the  broad  sword  than  the 
plough,  and  who  did  not  seem  likely  to  settie  down  into  quiet 
labourers,  were  to  be  sent  to  the  army  in  the  Low  CounMes, 
that  others  were  to  be  transported  to  the  American  plantations, 
and  that  those  Macdonalds  who  were  suffered  to  remain  in 
their  native  valley  were  to  be  disarmed  and  required  to  give 
hostages  for  good  behaviom:.  A  plan  very  nearly  resembling 
this  had,  we  know,  actually  been  the  subject  of  much  discus- 
sion in  the  political  circles  of  £dinburgh.t  There  can  be 
litUe  doubt  that  William  would  have  deserved  well  of  his 
people  if  he  had,  in  this  manner,  extirpated  not  only  the  tribe 

*  Burnet,  ii.  89.    Buniet^  in   1693.  correspondence  with  Heiniias.  The  tmth 

wrote  thus  abont  William : — **  lie  saffers  is  that  the  King  VDderstood  Coatznental 

matters  to  run  till  there  is  a  great  heap  politics  thoronghlj,  and  gare  his  whole 

of  papers ;  and  then  he  signs  them  as  mind  to  them.    To  Englwh  business  he 

much  too  fast  as  he  was  before  too  slow  in  attended  less,  and  to  Scotch   btuiaeti 

despatdiing  them."    Burnet  MS.  HarL  least  of  all. 

65M.  There  is  no  sign  either  of  procras-  f  Impartial  Account,  1695. 
tinataon  or  of  undue  haste  in  '^^  illiam's 
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of  Mac  Ian,  but  every  Hi&rhland  tribe  whose  callinc?  was  to     CHAP* 
steal  cattle  and  bum  houses.  -      ,      - 

The  extirpation  planned  by  the  Master  of  Stair  was  of  a 
different  kind.  His  design  was  to  butcher  the  whole  race 
of  thieves,  the  whole  damnable  race.  Such  was  the  language 
in  which  his  hatred  vented  itself.  He  studied  the  geography 
of  the  wild  country  which  surrounded  Glencoe,  and  made  his 
arrangements  with  infernal  skill.  If  possible  the  blow 
must  be  quick,  and  crushing,  and  altogether  imezpected. 
But  if  Mac  Ian  should  apprehend  danger,  and  should  attempt 
to  take  refuge  in  the  territories  of  his  neighbours,  he  must 
find  every  road  barred.  The  pass  of  Bannoch  must  be  secured. 
The  Laird  of  Weem,  who  was  powerful  in  Strath  Tay,  must 
be  told  that,  if  he  harbours  the  outlaws,  he  does  so  at  his 
peril.  Breadalbane  promised  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the 
fugitives  on  one  side,  Mac  Galium  More  on  another.  It  was 
fortunate,  the  Secretary  wrote,  that  it  was  winter.  This  was 
the  time  to  maul  the  wretches.  The  nights  were  so  long,  the 
mountain  tops  so  cold  and  stormy,  that  even  the  hardiest 
men  could  not  long  bear  exposure  to  the  open  air  without  a 
roof  or  a  spark  of  fire.  That  the  women  and  the  children 
coxdd  find  shelter  in  the  desert  was  quite  impossible.  While 
he  wrote  thus,  no  thought  that  he  was  committing  a  great 
wickedness  crossed  his  mind.  He  was  happy  in  the  approba- 
tion of  his  own  conscience.  Duty,  justice,  nay  charity  and 
mercy,  were  the  names  xmder  which  he  disguised  his  cruelty ; 
nor  is  it  by  any  means  improbable  that  the  discnuse  imposed 
nponhimilf* 

Hill,  who  commanded  the  forces  assembled  at  Fort  William, 
was  not  entrusted  with  the  execution  of  the  design.  He 
seems  to  have  been  a  humane  man ;  he  was  much  distressed 
when  he  learned  that  the  government  was  determined  on 
severity ;  and  it  was  probably  thought  that  his  heart  might 
fiail  him  in  the  most  critical  moment.  He  was  directed  to  put 
a  strong  detachment  under  the  orders  of  his  second  in  com- 
mand, Lieutenant  Colonel  Hamilton.  To  Hamilton  a  signi- 
ficant hint  was  conveyed  that  he  had  now  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity of  establishing  his  character  in  the  estimation  of  those 
who  were  at  the  head  of  a£Gekirs.  Of  the  troops  entrusted  to 
him  a  large  proportion  were  Campbells^  and  belonged  to  a 
regiment  lately  raised  by  Argyle,  and  called  by  Argyle's  name. 
It  was  probably  thought  that^  on  such  an  occasion,  humanity 

*  See  hia  letUit  quoted  in  th«  Beport  of  1695,  and  in  the  Memoin  of  the  JCit- 
men  of  Olenooe. 
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CHAP,     mic^ht  prove  too  stromr  for  the  mere  habit  of  xniliiarT  obedience. 

AVAii.  ^^^  ^^^  little  reliance  could  be  placed  on  hearts  wliich  had 
not  been  nlcerated  hj  a  fend  such  as  had  long  raged  between 
the  people  of  Mac  Ian  and  the  people  of  Mac  CaQxun  More. 

Had  Hamilton  marched  openly  against  the  Glencoe  men 
and  pnt  them  to  the  edge  of  the  sword,  the  act  would  pro- 
bably not  have  wanted  apologists,  and  most  oeriauily  would  not 
have  wanted  precedents.  But  the  Master  of  Stair  had  stronglj 
reconmiended  a  different  mode  of  proceeding.  If  the  least 
alarm  were  given,  the  nest  of  robbers  would  be  found  empty; 
and  to  hunt  them  down  in  so  wild  a  region  would^  even  with 
all  the  help  that  Breadalbane  and  Argyle  could  give,  be  a 
long  and  d^cult  business.  ^'Better,"  he  wrote, ''  not  meddle 
with  them  than  meddle  to  no  purpose.  Y^en  the  thing  is 
resolved  let  it  be  secret  and  sudden."*  He  was  obeyed ;  and 
it  was  determined  that  the  Glencoe  men  should  perish,  not  bj 
military  execution,  but  by  the  most  dastardly  and  perfidious 
form  of  assassination. 

On  the  first  of  February  a  hundred  and  twenty  soldiers  of 
Argyle's  regiment,  commanded  by  a  captain  named  CampbeD 
and  a  lieutenant  named  Lindsay,  marched  to  Glencoe.  Gap- 
tain  Campbell  was  commonly  called  in  Scotland  Glenlyon, 
from,  the  pass  in  which  his  property  lay.  He  had  every 
qualification  for  the  service  on  which  he  was  employed,  an 
unblushing  forehead,  a  smooth  lying  tongue,  and  a  heart  of 
adamant.  He  was  also  one  of  tbe  few  Campbells  who  were 
likely  to  be  trusted  and  welcomed  by  the  Macdonalds :  for  his 
niece  was  married  to  Alexander,  the  second  son  of  Mac  Ian. 
The  sight  of  the  red  coats  approaching  caused  some  anxiety 
among  the  population  of  the  valley.  John,  the  eldest  son  of 
the  Chief,  came,  accompanied  by  twenty  clansmen,  to  meet 
the  strangers,  and  asked  what  this  visit  meant.  Lieutenant 
Lindsay  answered  that  the  soldiers  came  as  firiends,  and 
wanted  nothing  but  quarters.  They  were  kindly  received,  and 
were  lodged  under  the  thatched  roofs  of  the  little  community. 
Glenlyon  and  several  of  his  men  were  taken  into  the  house  of 
a  tacksman  who  was  named  &om  the  cluster  of  cabins  over 
which  he  exercised  authority,  Inverriggen.  Lindsay  was 
acconmiodated  nearer  to  the  abode  of  the  old  chiefl  Auchin- 
triater,  one  of  the  principal  men  of  the  clan,  who  governed 
the  small  hamlet  of  Auchnaion,  found  room  there  for  a  party 
commanded  by  a  seijeant  named  Barbour.  Provisions  were 
liberally  supplied.     There  was  no  want  of  bee^  which  had 
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probably  fattened  in  distant  pastures :  nor  was  any  payment  CHAP, 
demanded:  for  in  hospitality,  as  in  thievery,  the  Graelic  j^^^^^ 
marauders  rivalled  the  Bedouins.  During  twelve  days  the 
soldiers  lived  familiarly  with  the  people  of  the  glen.  Old  Mac 
Ian,  who  had  before  felt  many  misgivings  as  to  the  relation 
in  which  he  stood  to  the  government,  seems  to  have  been 
pleased  with  the  visit.  The  officers  passed  much  of  their  time 
with  him  and  his  &imily.  The  long  eveningswere  cheerfaUy 
spent  by  the  peat  fire  with  the  help  of  some  packs  of  cards 
which  had  found  their  way  to  that  remote  comer  of  the  world, 
and  of  some  French  brandy  which  was  probably  part  of  James's 
farewell  gift  to  his  Highland  supporters.  Glenlyon  appeared 
to  be  warmly  attached  to  his  niece  and  her  husband  Alexander. 
Every  day  he  came  to  their  house  to  take  his  morning  draught. 
Meanwhile  he  observed  with  minute  attention  all  the  avenues 
by  which,  when  the  signal  for  the  slaughter  should  be  given, 
the  Maodonalds  might  attempt  to  escape  to  the  hills ;  and 
he  reported  the  restdt  of  his  observations  to  Hamilton.       jtf  •' 

Hamilton  fixed  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  tbaJP 
teenth  of  February  for  the  deed.  He  hoped  that,  before  that 
time,  he  should  reach  Glencoe  with  four  hundred  men,  and 
should  have  stopped  all  the  earths  in  which  the  old  fox  and 
his  two  cubs, — so  Mac  Ian  and  his  sons  were  nicknamed  by 
the  murderers, — could  take  reftige.  But,  at  five  precisely, 
whether  Hamilton  had  arrived  or  not,  Glenlyon  was  to  fall 
on,  and  to  slay  every  Macdonald  under  seventy. 

The  night  was  rough.  Hamilton  and  his  troops  made 
slow  progress,  and  were  long  after  their  time.  While  they 
were  contending  with  the  wind  and  snow,  Glenlyon  was 
supping  and  playing  at  cards  with  those  whom  he  meant  to 
butcher  before  daybreak.  He  and  Lieutenant  Lindsay  had 
engaged  themselves  to  dine  with  the  old  Chief  on  the  morrow. 

Late  in  the  evening  a  vague  suspicion  that  some  evil  was 
intended  crossed  the  mind  of  the  Chief's  eldest  son.  The 
soldiers  were  evidently  in  a  restless  state ;  and  some  of  them 
tittered  strange  exclamations.  Two  men,  it  is  said,  were 
overheard  whispering.  ''  I  do  not  like  this  job,"  one  of 
them  muttered :  ^'  I  should  be  glad  to  fight  the  Macdonalds. 
But  to  killmen  in  their  beds — "  ''We  must  do  as  we  ai^ 
bid,"  answered  another  voice.  ''  K  there  is  anything  wrong, 
our  oflBcers  must  answer  for  it."  John  Macdonald  was  so 
uneasy  that,  soon  after  midnight,  he  went  to  Glenlyon's 
quarters.  Glenlyon  and  his  men  were  all  up,  and  seemed  to 
be  getting  iheir  arms  ready  for  action.  John,  much  akrmf^ 
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CHAP,  asked  what  these  preparations  meant.  Glenljon  was  profose 
^^^  ^  of  friendly  assurances.  "  Some  of  Glengarry's  people  hare 
been  harrying  the  coxmtry*  We  are  getting  ready  to  march 
against  thenu  Yon  are  qnite  safe.  Do  you  think  that,  if 
you  were  in  any  danger,  I  should  not  have  given  a  hint  to 
yoiu:  brother  Saiidy  and  his  wife  9''  John's  suspicions  were 
quieted.     He  returned  to  his  house,  and  lay  down  to  rest. 

It  was  five  in  the  morning.  Hamilton  and  his  men  were 
still  some  miles  off;  and  the  avenues  which  they  were  to 
have  secured  were  open.  But  the  orders  which  Glenlyon 
had  received  were  precise ;  and  he  began  to  execute  them  at 
the  little  village  where  he  was  himself  quartered.  TTia  bost 
Inverrigen  and  nine  other  Macdonalds  were  dragged  out  of 
their  beds,  bound  hand  and  foot,  and  murdered.  A  boy 
twelve  years  old  clung  round  the  Captain's  leg^,  and  beg^ged 
hard  for  life.  He  would  do  anything:  he  would  go  any- 
where: he  would  follow  Glenlyon  round  the  world.  Even 
Glenlyon,  it  is  said,  showed  signs  of  relenting;  but  a 
ruffian  named  Drummond  shot  the  child  dead. 

At  Auchnaion  the  tacksman  Auchintriater  was  up  early 
that  morning,  and  was  sitting  with  eight  of  his  family  round 
the  fire,  when  a  volley  of  musketry  laid  him  and  seven  of  his 
companions  dead  or  dying  on  the  floor.  His  brother,  who 
alone  had  escaped  unhurt,  called  to  Serjeant  Barbour,  who 
commanded  the  slayers,  and  asked  as  a  favour  to  be  allowed 
to  die  in  the  open  air.  "  Well,"  said  the  Serjeant,  •*  I  will 
do  you  that  favour  for  the  sake  of  your  meat  which  I  have 
eaten."  The  mountaineer,  bold,  athletic,  and  favoured  by 
the  darkness,  came  forth,  rushed  on  the  soldiers  who  were 
about  to  level  their  pieces  at  him,  flung  his  plaid  over  their 
faces,  and  was  gone  in  a  moment. 

Meanwhile  Lindsay  had  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  old 
Chief  and  had  asked  for  admission  in  friendly  language.  The 
door  was  opened.  Mac  Ian,  while  putting  on  his  cloUies  and 
calling  to  his  servants  to  bring  some  refreshment  for  his 
visitors,  was  shot  through  the  head.  Two  of  his  attendants 
were  slain  with  him.  His  wife  was  already  up  and  dressed 
in  such  flnery  as  the  princesses  of  the  nide  Highland  glens 
were  accustomed  to  wear.  The  assassins  pulled  off  her 
clothes  and  trinkets.  The  rings  were  not  easily  taken  from 
her  fingers :  but  a  soldier  tore  them  away  with  his  teeth. 
She  died  on  the  following  day. 

The  statesman,  to  whom  chiefly  this  great  crime  is  to  be 
ascribed,  had  planned  it  with  consummate  ability :  but  the 
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execution  was  complete  in  nothing  but  in  guilt  and  infiBunj.     CHAP. 
A  succession  of  blxmders  saved  three  fourths  of  the  Glencoe  ,  ^^v^^* , 
men  from  the  fstte  of  their  chief.    All  the  moral  qualities 
which  fit  men  to  bear  a  part  in  a  massacre  Hamilton  and 
Glenljon  possessed  in  perfection.    But  neither  seems  to  have 
had  much  professional  skilL    Hamilton  had  arranged  his 
plan  without  making  allowance  for  bad  weather,  and  this  at 
a  season  when,  in  the  Highlands,  the  weather  was  very  likely 
to  be  bad.     The  consequence  was  that  the  fox  earths,  as  he 
called  them,  were  not  stopped  in  time.     Glenlyon  and  his 
men  committed  the  error  of  despatching  their  hosts  with    * 
firearms  instead  of  using  the  cold  steel.    The  peal  and  flash 
of  gun  after  gun  gave  notice,  from  three  different  parts  of  the 
valley  at  once,  that  murder  was  doing.     From  fifty  cottages 
the  half  naked  peasantry  fled  under  cover  of  the  night  to  the 
recesses  of  their  pathless  glen.    Even  the  sons  of  Mac  Ian, 
who  had  been  especially  marked  out  for  destruction,  con- 
trived to  escape.    They  were  roused  from  sleep  by  faithful 
servants.    John,  who,  by  the  death  of  his  &ther,  had  become 
the  patriarch  of  the  tribe,  quitted  his  dwelling  just  as  twenty 
soldiers  with  fixed  bayonets  marched  up  to  it.     It  was  broad 
day  long  before  Hamilton  arrived.    He  foxmd  the  work  not 
even  half  performed.    About  thirty  corpses  lay  wallowing  in 
blood  on  tiie  dunghills  before  the  doors.    One  or  two  women 
were  seen  among  the  nxmiber,  and  a  yet  more  fearful  and 
piteous  sight,  a  little  hand,  which  had  been  lopped  in  the^ 
tumult  of  the  butchery  from  some  in&nt.     One  aged  Mac- 
donald  was  found  alive.    He  was  probably  too  infirm  to  fiy, 
and,  as  he  was  above  seventy,  was  not  included  in  the  orders 
under  which  Glenlyon  had  acted.    Hamilton  murdered  the 
old  man  in  cold  blood.    The  deserted  hamlets  were  then  set 
on  fire;  and  the  troops  departed,  driving  away  with  them 
many  sheep  and  goats,  nine  hundred  kine,  and  two  hundred 
of  the  small  shaggy  ponies  of  the  Highlands. 

It  is  said,  and  may  but  too  easily  be  believed,  that  the  suf- 
ferings of  ihe  fugitives  were  terrible.  How  many  old  men, 
how  many  women  with  babes  in  their  arms,  sank  down  and 
slept  their  last  sleep  in  the  snow ;  how  many,  having  crawled, 
spent  with  toil  and  hunger,  into  nooks  among  the  precipices, 
died  in  those  dark  holes,  and  were  picked  to  the  bone  by  the 
mountain  ravens,  can  never  be  known.  But  it  is  probable 
that  those  who  perished  by  cold,  weariness,  and  want  were 
not  less  numerous  than  those  who  were  slain  by  the  assassins. 
When  the  troops  had  retired,  the  Macdonalds  crept  out  of 
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thd  GAv^ma  of  Glencoe,  ventured  back  to  the  spot  whero  tlie 
hata  had  formerly  stood,  collected  the  scorched  corx^ses  from 
among  the  smoking  rains,  and  perfcmned  some  rade  rites  ci 
sepulture.  The  tradition  rmis  that  the*  hereditaiy  bard  of 
th^  tribe  took  his  seat  on  a  roek  -v^ch  overhnng  the  place  of 
slaughter,  and  poured  forth  a  long  lament  over  his  mnzdered 
brethren  and  his  desolate  home.  Eighty  years  later  that  sad 
dirge  was  still  repeated  by  the  population  of  the  Talley.* 

The  survivors  might  well  apprehend  that  they  had  escaped 
the  shot  and  the  sword  only  to  perish  by  &inine.  The  whole 
domain  was  a  waste.  Houses,  bams,  fumitare,  implements 
of  husbandry,  herds,  flocks,  horses,  were  gone.  Many  months 
must  elapse  before  the  clan  would  be  able  to  raise  on  its  own 
groxmd  the  means  of  supporting  even  the  most  miserable 
existence.f 

It  may  be  thought  strange  that  these  events  should  not 
have  been  instantly  followed  by  a  burst  of  execration  from 
every  part  of  the  civilised  world.  The  fieust,  however,  is  that 
years  elapsed  before  the  public  indignation  was  thoroughly 
awakened,  and  that  months  elapsed  before  the  blackest  part 
of  the  story  found  credit  even  among  the  enemies  of  the 
government.  That^the  massacre  should  not  have  been  men- 
tioned in  the  London  Gazettes,  in  the  Monthly  Mercuries, 
which  were  scarcely  less  courtly  than  the  Grazettes,  or  in 
pamphlets  licensed  by  official  censors,  is  perfectly  intelligible. 
But  that  no  allusion  to  it  should  be  found  in  private  journals 
and  letters,  written  by  persons  firee  from  all  restraint,  may 
seem  extraordinary.  There  is  not  a  word  on  the  subject  in 
Evelyn's  Diary.  In  Narcissus  Luttrell's  Diary  is  a  remark- 
able entry  made  five  weeks  after  the  butchery.  The  letters 
from  Scotland,  he  says,  described  that  kingdom  as  perfectly 
tranquil,  except  that  there  was  still  some  grumbling  about 

*  Depoeition  of  Bonald  Macdonald  in  massacre  of  Glencoe.    The  explanat'on 

the  Report  of  1695 ;  Letters  from  the  will  be  fomid  in  a  letter  of  the  £mpen»r 

Mountains,  May  17.  1773.   I  quote  Mrs.  Gallienns.  preserred  by  Trebelllns  1  o!  ::o 

Grant's  anthority  only  for  what  she  her-  in  the  Life  of  Ingennns.    Logennus  b^.l 

self  heard  and  saw.    Her  aooonnt  of  the  raised  a  rebellion  in  Mcesia.     He  wu« 

massacre  was  written  apparently  without  defeated  and  killed.    Gallienus  oniert^i 

the  assistance  of  books,  and  is  grossly  the  whole  prorince  to  be  laid  waste,  ui.d 

incorrect    Indeed  she  makes  a  mistake  wrote  to  one  of  his  lieutenants  in  hin- 

of  two  years  as  to  the  date.  guage  to  which  that  of  the  Mastc-r  u: 

t  I  haTS  taken  the  account  of  the  Stair  bore  but  too  much  resemblaccr. 

Miisifrn  of  Glencoe  chiefly  from  the  **  Non  mihi  satisfades  si  tantum  anua- 

Beport  of  1S95,  and  from  the  Gallienus  tos  occideris,  quos  et  fors  belli  interimere 

BaoiTTnis.   An  unlfwned,  and  indeed  a  potuisset.     Perimendus  est  omnis  sexus 

leaxnsd,  reader  may  be  at  a  loss  to  guess  yirilis.    Oocidendus  est  quicuuqac  malc^ 

why  the  Jacobites  should  hsTe  selected  dixit.     Ocddendus  est  qnicunque  male 

80  strange  a  title  for  a  punphlet  on  the  roluit.   I^cera.   Ocdde.    Cancids/ 
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ecclesiastical  questions.     The  Dutch  ministers  regularly  re-     CHAP. 
ported  all  the  Scotch  news  to  their   government.    They       ^^^^ 
thought  it  worth  while,  about  this  time,  to  mention  that  a 
collier  had  been  taken  by  a  privateer  near  Berwick,  that  the 
Edinbmrgh  mail  had  been  robbed,  that  a  whale,  with  a  tongue 
seventeen  feet  long  and  seven  feet  broad,  had  been  stranded 
near  Aberdeen.     But  it  is  not  hinted  in  any  of  their  des- 
patches that  there  was  any  rumour  of  any  extraoi'dinary 
occurrence  in  the  Highlands.    Beports  that  some  of  the  Mac- 
donaJds  had  been  slain  did  indeed,  in  about  three  weeks, 
travel  through  Edinbmrgh  up  to  London.    But  these  reports 
were  vague  and  contradictory;  and  the  very  worst  of  them  was 
far  £rom  coming  up  to  the  horrible  truth.     The  Whig  version 
of  the  story  was  that  the  old  robber  Mac  Ian  had  laid  an  am- 
buscade for  tlie  soldiers,  that  he  had  been  caught  in  his  own 
snare,  and  that  he  and  some  of  his  clan  had  fallen  sword  in 
hand.     The  Jacobite  version,  written  at  Edinburgh  on  the 
twenty-third  of  March,  appeared  in  the  Paris  Grazette  of  the 
seventh  of  April.     Glenlyon,  it  was  said,  had  been  sent  with 
a  detachment  from  Argyle's  regiment,  under  cover  of  dark- 
ness, to  surprise  the  inhabitants  of  Glencoe,  and  had  killed 
thirty-six  men  and  boys  and  foxu:  women."*^    In  this  there 
was  nothing  very  strange  or  shocking.    A  night  attack  on  a 
gang  of  freebooters  occupying  a  strong  natural  fortress  may 
be  a  perfectly  legitimate  military  operation ;  and,  in  the  ob- 
scurity and  confusion  of  such  an  attack,  the  most  humane 
man  may  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  shoot  a  woman  or  a  child. 
The  circumstances  which  give  a  peculiar  character  to  the 
slaughter  of  Glencoe,  the  breach  of  faith,  the  breach  of  hos- 
pitality, the  twelve  days  of  feigned  friendship  and  conviviality, 
of  morning  calls,  of  social  meals,  of  healthdrinking,  of  card- 
playing,  were  not  mentioned  by  the  Edinburgh  correspondent 
of  the  Paris  Gazette ;  and  we  may  therefore  confidently  infer 
that  those  circumstances  were  as  yet  unknown  even  to  in- 
quisitive and  busy  malecontents  residing  in  the   Scottish 
capital  within  a  hundred  miles  of  the  spot  where  the  deed 
had  been  done.     In  the  south  of  the  island,  the  matter  pro- 
duced, as  £eu:  as  can  now  be  judged,  scarcely  any  sensatLon. 
To  the  Londoner  of  those  days  Appin  was  what  Caffiraria  or 
Borneo  is  to  us.    He  was  not  more  moved  by  hearing  that 
some  Highland  thieves  had  been  surprised  and  killed  than 
we  are  by  hearing  that  a  band  of  Amakosah  cattle  stealers 

*  WhatlhaTt  called  the  Whiff  version    Jacobite  Tenioii,  in  the  Baria  Gaaetta  of 
of  tlM  atorj  ifl  grreiit  aa  well  aa  the    April  7. 1692. 
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OHAP  has  been  cut  off,  or  that  a  bark  full  of  Malay  pirates  has  been 
sunk.  He  took  it  for  granted  that  nothing  had  been  done  in 
Glencoe  beyond  what  was  doing  in  many  other  glens.  There 
might  have  been  Tiolence;  but  it  had  been  in  a  land  of 
violence.  There  had  been  a  night  brawl,  one  of  a  hundred 
night  brawls,  between  the  Macdonalds  and  the  Campbells; 
and  the  Campbells  had  knocked  the  Macdonalds  on  the  head. 
By  slow  degrees  the  whole  came  out.  Prom  a  letter  writ- 
ten at  Edinburgh  before  the  end  of  April,  it  appears  that  the 
true  story  was  already  current  among  the  Jacobites  of  that 
city.  In  the  summer  Argyle's  regiment  was  quartered  in 
the  south  of  England,  and  some  of  the  men  made  strange 
confessions,  over  their  ale,  about  what  they  had  been  forced 
to  do  in  the  preceding  winter.  The  nonjurors  soon  got  hold 
of  the  clue,  and  followed  it  resolutely:  their  secret  presses 
went  to  work ;  and  at  length,  near  a  year  after  the  crime 
had  been  committed,  it  was  published  to  the  world.*  But 
the  world  was  long  incredulous.  The  habitual  mendacity  of 
the  Jacobite  libellers  had  brought  on  them  an  appropriate 
punishment.  Now,  when,  for  the  first  time,  they  told  the 
truth,  they  were  supposed  to  be  romancing.  They  com- 
plained bitterly  that  the  story,  though  perfectly  authentic, 
was  regarded  by  the  public  as  a  factious  lie.f  So  late  as  the 
year  1695,  Hickes,  in  a  tract  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  de- 
fend his  darling  tale  of  the  Theban  legion  against  the  un- 
answerable argument  drawn  from  the  silence  of  historians, 
remarked  that  it  might  well  be  doubted  whether  any  his- 
torian would  make  mention  of  the  massacre  of  Glencoe. 
There  were  in  England,  he  said,  many  thousands  of  well 
educated  men  who  had  never  heard  of  that  massacre,  or  who 
regarded  it  as  a  mere  fable.  J 

Nevertheless  the  punishment  of  some  of  the  guilty  began 
very  early.  Bttll,  who  indeed  can  scarcely  be  called  guiltji , 
was  much  disturbed.  Breadalbane,  hardened  as  he  was,  felt 
the  stings  of  conscience  or  the  dread  of  retribution.  A  few 
days  after  the  Macdonalds  had  returned  to  their  old  dwell - 
ingplace,  his  steward  visited  the  ruins  of  the  house  of  Glen- 
coe, and  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  sons  of  the  murdercil 

♦  I   believe   that   the  cirxnimstances  should  call   the  25tli  of  March   1693. 

which  give  so  peculiar  a  character  of  Leslie^s  hook  contains  some  rcmart^s  ou 

atrocity  to  the  Massacre  of  Glencoe  were  a  sermon   by  Tillotaon  which  was   not 

first  published  in  print  by  Charles  Leslie  printed  till  November  1692.  The  Gallie- 

in  the  Appendix  to  his  answer  to  Kin^r.  nus  Kedivivus  speedily  followed. 

The  date   of  Leslie's  answer  is    1692.  f  Gallienus  Rcdivivus. 

But  it  must  be  rumembered  that  the  date  I  Hickes  on  Burnet  and   Ullotaoa, 

of  2  692  WM  then  oied  down  to  what  we  1695. 
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chief  to  sign  a  paper  declaring  that  they  held  the  Earl  CHAP, 
guiltless  of  the  blood  which  had  been  shed.  They  were  -  ^^^^' 
assured  that,  if  they  wonld  do  this,  all  His  Lordship's  great 
influence  should  be  employed  to  obtain  for  them  from  the 
Crown  a  fr-ee  pardon  and  a  remission  of  all  forfeitures."^ 
Glenlyon  did  his  best  to  assume  an  air  of  unconcern.  He 
made  his  appearance  in  the  most  fashionable  coffeehouse  at 
Edinbxurgh,  and  talked  loudly  and  selfcomplacently  about  the 
important  service  in  which  he  had  been  engaged  among  the 
mountains.  Some  of  his  soldiers,  however,  who  observed 
him  closely,  whispered  that  all  this  bravery  was  put  on.  He 
was  not  the  man  that  he  had  been  before  that  night.  The 
form  of  his  coxmtenance  was  changed.  In  all  places,  at  all 
hours,  whether  he  waked  or  slept,  Glencoe  was  ever  before 

him.t 

But,  whatever  apprehensions  might  disturb  Breadalbane, 
whatever  spectres  might  haunt  Glenlyon,  the  Master  of  Stair 
had  neither  fear  nor  remorse.  He  was  indeed  mortified :  but 
he  was  mortified  only  by  the  blunders  of  Hamilton  and  by 
the  escape  of  so  many  of  the  damnable  breed.  *^  Do  right, 
and  fear  nobody;"  such  is  the  language  of  his  letters.  ^^  Can 
there  be  a  more  sacred  duty  than  to  rid  the  country  of  thiev- 
ing ?     The  only  thing  that  I  regret  is  that  any  got  away."  % 

On  the  sixth  of  March,  William,  entirely  ignorant,  in  all  William 
probability,  of  the  details  of  the  crime  which  has  cast  a  dark  ^^^^ 
shade  over  his  glory,  had  set  out  for  the  Continent,  leaving 
the  Queen  his  vicegerent  in  England.  § 

He  would  perhaps  have  postponed  his  departure  if  he  had 
been  aware  that  the  French  Government  had,  during  some 
time,  been  making  great  preparations  for  a  descent  on  our 
island.  II  An  event  had  taken  place  which  had  changed  the 
policy  of  the  court  of  Versailles.  Louvois  was  no  more.  He  Baatli  of 
had  been  at  the  head  of  the  military  administration  of  his  ^^'"^^^ 
coxmtry  during  a  quarter  of  a  century ;  he  had  borne  a  chief 
part  in  the  direction  of  twovrars  which  had  enlarged  the  French 
territory,  and  had  filled  the  world  with  the  renown  of  the 

*  lUport  of  1695.  oorretpoBdenee  with  Heinnm.  So  late  a* 

t  Oallieniis  Bediyinis.  tf^  William  wrote  thus :  "  Je  ne  puia 

}  Report  of  1695.  TonsdiaaimYiler  que  je  commence  a  appre- 

i  London  Oaiette,  Mar.  7.  169  J.       .  hender  nne  deaoente  en  Anglet4srre,  quoi- 

I  Bnxnet  (ii.  93.)  aaya  that  the  King  que  je  n*aye  pa  le  croire  d'abozd :  maia 

waa  not  at  thia  time  infonned  of  the  in-  lea  ana  font  si  multipli^  de  tons  lea 

tentiona   of  the   French   Ooremment.  ofttea,  et  aocompagn^  de  tant  de  paxticii- 

Balph  oootndieta  Burnet  with  neat  aa-  larites,  qn'il  n'est  plna  gahn  poeaible 

pen^.  Bat  that  Burnet  waa  in  tiie  right  d'en  donter."    I  quote  frmn  the  Fmch 

la  prored  bejond  diapnta  hj  William's  translation  among  the  Maftk\TvtniaVvHS&> 
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.^Mrt  10^1^4  mmB,  and  he  had  lived  to  see  the  beginning  of  a  third 
^^^'  WH^  vrkieh  tasked  his  gpreat  powers  to  the  utmost.  Between 
bim  >uti  the  celebrated  captains  who  carried  his  plans  into 
tixecution  there  was  little  harmonj.  His  imperious  temper 
aubd  his  confidence  in  himself  impelled  him  to  interfere  too 
much  with  the  conduct  of  troops  in  the  fields  eyen  when 
those  troops  were  commanded  by  Cond^,  by  Turenne,  or  by 
Luxemburg.  But  he  was  the  greatest  Adjutant  General,  the 
greatest  Quartermaster  General,  the  greatest  Conunissary 
General,  that  Europe  had  seen.  He  may  indeed  be  said  to 
have  made  a  rcTolution  in  the  art  of  disciplining,  distributing, 
equipping,  and  provisioning  armies.  In  spite,  however,  of  his 
abilities  and  of  his  services,  he  had  become  odious  to  Lewis 
and  to  her  who  governed  Lewis.  On  the  last  occasion  on 
which  the  King  and  the  minister  transacted  business  to- 
gether, the  ill  humour  on  both  sides  broke  violently  forth. 
The  servant,  in  his  vexation,  dashed  his  portfolio  on  the 
ground.  The  master,  forgetting,  what  he  seldom  forgot,  that 
a  king  should  be  a  gentleman,  lifted  his  cane.  Fortunately 
his  wife  was  present.  She,  with  her  usual  prudence,  caught 
his  arm.  She  then  got  Louvois  out  of  the  room,  and  ex- 
horted him  to  come  back  the  next  day  as  if  nothing  had 
happened.  The  next  day  he  came,  but  with  death  in  his 
fece.  The  King,  though  fall  of  resentment,  was  touched  with 
pity,  and  advised  Louvois  to  go  home  and  take  care  of  him- 
self.    That  evening  the  great  minister  died.* 

Louvois  had  constantly  opposed  all  plans  for  the  invasion 
of  England.  His  death  was  therefore  regarded  at  Saint 
Germains  as  a  fortunate  event.t  It  was  however  necessarv 
to  look  sad,  and  to  send  a  gentleman  to  Versailles  with  some 
words  of  condolence.  The  messenger  found  the  gorgeous 
circle  of  courtiers  assembled  round  their  master  on  the 
terrace  above  the  orangery.  "  Sir,"  said  Lewis,  in  a  tone  so 
easy  and  cheerfbl  that  it  filled  all  the  bystanders  with  amaze- 
ment, ''  present  my  compliments  and  thanks  to  the  King  and 
Queen  of  England,  and  tell  them  that  neither  my  afiairs  nor 
theirs  will  go  on  the  worse  for  what  has  happened."  These 
words  were  doubtless  meant  to  intimate  that  the  influence 
of  Louvois  had  not  been  exerted  in  favour  of  the  House  of 
Stuart,  t     One  compliment,   however,  a  compliment  which 

*  Buniet,  ii.  95.  and  OnsloVs  note ;  de  Saint  Simon.  Saint  Simon  was  on  th«> 

Memo!  res  de  Saint  Simon ;  Journal  de  terrace,  and,  jonng  as  he  was,  oKs(>rTt>i 

Dangeao.  this  singnlar  scene  with  an  ere  which 

t  Life  of  James,  ii.  411,  412.  nothing  escaped. 

I  M^oiret  de  Ban^t^u;  Mvmoir«f( 
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cost  France  dear,  Lewis  thought  it  right  to  pay  io  the     CHAP, 
memory  of  his  ablest  servant.    The  Marquess  of  Barbesienx,  .  ^^^_  - 
son  of  Lonvois,  was  placed,  in  his  twenty-fifbh  year,  at  the 
head  of  the  war  department.     The  young  man  was  by  no 
means  deficient  in  abilities,  and  had  been,  during  some  years, 
employed  in  business  of  grave  importance.     But  his  passions 
were  strong:  his  judgment  was  not  ripe;  and  his  sudden 
elevation  turned  his  head.     His  manners  gave  general  dis- 
gust.    Old  officers  complained  that  he  kept  them  long  in  his 
antechamber  while  he  was  amusing  himself  with  his  spaniels 
and  his  flatterers.    Those  who  were  admitted  to  his  presence 
went  away  disgusted  by  his  rudeness  and  arrogance.    As 
was  natuml  at  his  age,  he  valued  power  chiefly  as  the  means 
of  procuring  pleasure.     Millions  of  crowns  were  expended 
on  the  luxurious  villa  where  he  loved  to  forget  the  cares  of 
office  in  gay  conversation,   delicate   cookery,  and  foaming 
Champagne.     He  often  pleaded  an  attack  of  fever  as  an 
excuse  for  not  ma.king  his  appearance  at  the  proper  hour  in 
the  royal  closet,  when  in  truth  he  had  been  playing  truant 
among  his  boon  companions  and  mistresses.     ^^  The  French 
King,"  said  William,  ''has  an  odd  taste.     He  chooses  an 
old  woman  for  his  mistress,  and  a   young  man  for  his 
minister."* 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Louvois,  by  pursuing  that 
course  which  had  made  him  odious  to  the  inmates  of  Saint 
Germains,  had  deserved  well  of  his  country.  He  was  not 
maddened  by  Jacobite  enthusiasm.  He  well  knew  that  exiles 
are  the  worst  of  all  advisers.  He  had  excellent  information: 
he  had  excellent  judgment :  he  calculated  the  chances ;  and 
he  saw  that  a  descent  was  likely  to  fail,  and  to  fail  disas- 
trously and  disgracefblly.  James  might  well  be  impatient 
to  try  the  experiment,  though  the  odds  should  be  ten  to  one 
against  him.  He  might  gain;  and  he  oould  not  lose.  TTia  foUy 
and  obstinacy  had  left  him  nothing  to  risk.  His  food,  his  drink, 
his  lodging,  his  clothes,  he  owed  to  charity.  Nothing  could 
be  more  natural  than  that,  for  the  very  smallest  chance  of 
recovering  the  three  kingdoms  which  he  had  thrown  away, 
he  should  be  willing  to  stake  what  was  not  his  own,  the 
honour  of  the  French  arms,  the  grandeur  and  the  safeiy  of 
the  French  monarchy.  To  a  French  statesman  such  a  wager 
might  well  appear,  in  a  different  light.    But  Louvois  was 

*  MAnioiFM  de  Saint  Simon ;  Burnet,    of  Bheims,  which  is  quoted  by  Yoliair^ 
iL  95. ;  GttudiMi,  No.  48.    See  the  ez-    in  the  Si^e  de  Louii  XIV. 
eeUent  letter  of  Jiewie  to  Uie  Axdibiehqp 
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CHAP.     gone.     His  master  yielded  to  the  importunitj  of  James,  and 
XVIIL     determined  to  send  an  expedition  against  England.* 
The  The  scheme  was,  in  some  respects,  well  concerted.     It  was 

vmnl^nt^"  resolved  that  a  camp  should  be  formed  on  the  coast  of  Nor- 
determinea  mandy,  and  that  in  this  camp  all  the  Irish  regiments  which 
«^hion  ^^^  ^  *^®  French  service  should  be  assembed  under  their 
against  oountryman  Sarsfield.  With  them  V7ere  to  be  joined  about 
England,  jg^  thousand  French  troops.  The  whole  army  was  to  be 
commanded  by  Marshal  Bellefonds. 

A  noble  fleet  of  about  eighty  ships  of  the  line  was  to  con- 
voy this  force  to  the  shores  of  England.  In  the  dockyards 
both  of  Britanny  and  of  Provence  immense  preparations  were 
made.  Four  and  forty  men  of  war,  some  of  which  were 
among  the  finest  that  had  ever  been  built,  were  assembled  in 
the  harbour  of  Brest  under  Tourville.  The  C!ount  of  Estrees, 
with  thirty-five  more,  was  to  sail  from  Toulon.  TJshant  was 
fixed  for  the  place  of  rendezvous.  The  very  day  was  named. 
In  order  that  there  might  be  no  want  either  of  seamen  or  of 
vessels  for  the  intended  expedition,  all  maritime  trade,  all 
privateering  was,  for  a  time,  interdicted  by  a  royal  mandate.t 
Three  hundred  transports  were  collected  near  the  spot  where 
the  troops  were  to  embark.  It  was  hoped  that  all  would  be 
ready  early  in  the  spring,  before  the  English  ships  were  half 
rigged  or  half  manned,  and  before  a  single  Dutch  man  of  war 
was  in  the  Channel.  J 
James  be-  James  had  indeed  persuaded  himself  that,  even  if  the 
thTai^sh  English  fieet  should  fall  in  with  him,  it  would  not  oppose 
fleet  is  him.  He  imagined  that  he  was  personally  a  favourite  with 
^?2^y  tiie  mariners  of  all  ranks.  His  emissaries  had  been  busv 
among  the  naval  officers,  and  had  found  some  who  remem- 
bered him  with  kindness,  and  others  who  were  out  of  himiour 
with  the  men  now  in  power.  All  the  wild  talk  of  a  class 
of  people  not  distinguished  by  taciturnity  or  discretion  was 
reported  to  him  with  exaggeration,  till  he  was  deluded  into  a 
belief  that  he  had  more  friends  than  enemies  on  board  of  the 
vessels  which  guarded  our  coasts.  Yet  he  should  have 
known  that  a  rough  sailor,  who  thought  himself  ill  used  by 
the  Admiralty,  might,  after  the  third  bottle,  when  drawn  on 
by  artful  companions,  express  his  regret  for  the  good  old 
time,  curse  the  new  government,  and  curse  himself  for  being 
such  a  fool  as  to  fight  for  that  government,  and  yet  might  be 

*  In  the  Nuime  Papers  printed  bj  f  London  Gaxette,  Feb.  15.  1691. 

Macphcrson  are   tTru    memorials   from  X  M^moiresde  Berwick,  Burnet,  ii.9S.; 

James  urging  Lewis  to  invade  £nt;Iand.  Life  of  James,  IL  478.  491. 
Both  were  written  \ii  3&nxkarf  \^^1. 
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by  no  means  prepared  to  go  over  to  the  French  on  the  day  CHAP, 
of  battle.  Of  the  malecontent  officers,  who,  as  James  be-  ^\"^^ 
lieyed,  were  impatient  to  desert,  the  great  majority  had  pro- 
bably given  no  pledge  of  their  attachment  to  him  except  an 
idle  word  hiccoughed  out  when  they  were  drunk,  and  for- 
gotten when  they  were  sober.  One  of  those  from  whom 
he  expected  support,  Bear  Admiral  Carter,  had  indeed  heard 
and  perfectly  understood  what  the  Jacobite  agents  had  to 
say,  had  given  them  fair  words,  and  had  reported  the  whole 
to  the  Queen  and  her  ministers.''^ 

But  tie  chief  dependence  of  James  was  on  Bussell.  That  Coodud  of 
false,  arrogant,  and  wayward  politician  was  to  command  the 
Channel  Meet.  He  had  never  ceased  to  assure  the  Jacobite 
emissaries  that  he  was  bent  on  effecting  a  Bestoration. 
Those  emissaries  fully  reckoned,  if  not  on  his  entire  coopera- 
tion, yet  at  least  on  his  connivance ;  and  there  could  be  no 
doubt  that,  with  his  connivance,  a  French  jQeet  might  easily 
convey  an  army  to  our  shores.  James  flattered  himself  that, 
as  soon  as  he  had  landed,  he  should  be  master  of  the  island. 
But  in  truth,  when  the  voyage  had  ended  the  difficulties  of 
his  enterprise  would  have  been  only  beginning.  Two  years 
before  he  had  received  a  lesson  by  which  he  should  have 
profited.  He  had  then  deceived  himself  and  others  into  the  be- 
lief that  the  English  were  regretting  him,  were  pining  for  him, 
were  eager  to  rise  in  arms  by  tens  of  thousands  to  welcome  him. 
William  was  then,  as  now,  at  a  distance.  Then,  as  now,  the 
administration  was  entrusted  to  a  woman.  There  were 
then  fewer  regular  troops  in  England  than  now.  Torring- 
ton  had  then  done  as  much  to  injure  the  government  which 
he  served  as  Bussell  could  now  do.  The  French  fleet 
had  then,  after  riding  during  several  weeks,  victorious  and 
dominant  in  the  Channel,  landed  some  troops  on  the  southern 
coast.  The  immediate  effect  had  been  that  whole  counties, 
without  distinction  of  Tory  or  Whig,  Churchman  or  Dis- 
senter, had  risen  up,  as  one  man,  to  repel  the  foreigners,  and 
that  the  Jacobite  party,  which  had,  a  few  days  before,  seemed 
to  be  half  the  nation,  had  crouched  down  in  silent  terror, 
and  had  made  itself  so  small  that  it  had,  during  some  time, 
been  invisible.  What  reason  was  there  for  believing  that  the 
multitudes  who  had,  in  1690,  at  the  first  lighting  of  the 
beacons,  snatched  up  firelocks,  pikes,  scythes,  to  defend 
their  native  soil  against  the  French,  would  now  welcome 
the  French  as  allies  9    And  of  the  army  by  which  James  was 
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OHAP.  now  to  be  accompanied  the  Frencli  formed  the  least  odiooi 
part.  More  than  half  of  that  army  was  to  consist  of  Iriflh 
Papists ;  and  the  feeling,  compounded  of  hatred  and  soom, 
with  which  the  Irish  Papists  had  long  been  regarded  bj  tibe 
English  Protestants,  had  b j  recent  events  been  stimulated  to 
a  vehemence  before  unknown.  The  hereditary  slaves,  it  was 
said,  had  been  for  a  moment  free ;  and  that  moment  had 
sufficed  to  prove  that  the j  knew  neither  how  to  use  nor  how 
to  defend  their  freedom.  During  their  short  ascendency  thej 
had  done  nothing  but  slaj,  and  bum,  and  pillage,  and  de- 
molish, and  attaint,  and  confiscate.  In  three  years  they  had 
committed  such  waste  on  their  native  land  as  thirty  years  d 
English  intelligence  and  industry  would  scarcely  repair. 
They  would  have  maintained  their  independence  against  the 
world,  if  they  had  been  as  ready  to  fight  as  they  were  to 
steal.  But  they  had  retreated  ignominiously  from,  the  wafls 
of  Londonderry.  They  had  fled  like  deer  before  the  yeomanry 
of  Enniskillen.  The  Prince  whom  they  now  presumed  to 
think  that  they  could  place,  by  force  of  arms,  on  the  English 
throne,  had  himself,  on  the  morning  after  the  rout  of  the 
Boyne,  reproached  them  with  their  cowardice,  and  told  them 
that  he  would  never  again  trust  to  their  soldiership.  On 
ims  subject  Englishmen  were  of  one  mind.  Tories,  Non- 
jurors, even  Eoman  Catholics,  were  as  loud  as  Whigs  in 
reviling  the  ill-fated  race.  It  is,  therefore,  not  difficult  to 
guess  what  effect  would  have  been  produced  by  the  appear- 
ance on  our  soil  of  enemies  whom,  on  their  own  soil,  we  had 
vanquished  and  trampled  down. 

James,  however,  in  spite  of  the  recent  and  severe  teaching 
of  experience,  believed  whatever  his  correspondents  in  England 
told  him ;  and  they  told  him  that  the  whole  nation  was  impc^ 
tiently  expecting  him,  that  both  the  West  and  the  North  were 
ready  to  rise,  that  he  would  proceed  from  the  place  of  landing  to 
Whitehall  with  as  Uttle  opposition  as  he  had  encount^ed 
when,  in  old  times,  he  made  a  progress  through  his  kingdom, 
escorted,  by  long  cavalcades  of  gentlemen,  from  one  lordly 
mansion  to  another.  Ferguson  distinguished  biTwa^lf  by  the 
confidence  with  which  he  predicted  a  complete  and  bloodless 
victory.  He  and  his  printer,  he  was  absurd  enough  to  write, 
would  be  the  two  first  men  in  the  realm  to  take  horse  for  Bis 
Majesty.  Many  other  agents  were  busy,  up  and  down  the 
country,  during  the  winter  and  the  early  part  of  the  spring. 
ft  does  not  appear  that  they  had  much  success  in  the  ooun- 
Hm  south  of  Trent.     But  in  the  north,  particularly  in  Lanca- 
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shire,  where  the  Boman  Catholics  were  more  nmnerous  and  CHAP, 
more  powerful  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  ,  XVIIL 
where  there  seems  to  have  been,  even  among  the  Protestant 
gentry,  more  than  the  ordinary  proportion  of  bigoted  Jacobites, 
some  preparations  for  an  insurrection  were  made.  Arms  were 
privately  bought :  officers  were  appointed :  yeomen,  small  far- 
mers, grooms,  huntsmen,  were  induced  to  enlist.  Those  who 
gave  in  their  names  were  distributed  into  eight  regiments  of 
cavalry  and  dragoons,  and  were  directed  to  hold  themselves 
in  readiness  to  mount  at  the  first  signaL"^ 

One  of  the  circumstances  which  filled  James,  at  this  time,  A  daughter 
with  vain  hopes,  was  that  his  wife  was  pregnant  and  near  J^™  ^ 
her  delivery.  He  flattered  himself  that  malice  itself  would  be 
ashamed  to  repeat  any  longer  the  story  of  the  warming  pan, 
and  that  multitudes  whom  that  story  had  deceived  would  in- 
stantiy  return  to  their  aJlegiance.  He  took,  on  this  occasion, 
all  those  precautions  which,  four  years  before,  he  had  fool- 
ishly and  perversely  forborne  to  take.  He  contrived  to  trans- 
mit to  England  letters  summoning  many  Protestant  women 
of  quality  to  assist  at  the  expected  birth ;  and  he  promised, 
in  the  name  of  his  dear  brother  the  Most  Christian  King,  that 
they  should  be  free  to  come  and  go  in  safety.  Had  some  of 
those  witnesses  been  invited  to  Saint  James's  on  the  morning 
of  the  tenth  of  June  1688,  the  House  of  Stuart  might,  perhaps, 
now  be  reigning  in  our  island.  But  it  is  easier  to  keep  a  crown 
than  to  regain  one.  It  might  be  true  that  a  calumnious  fable 
had  done  much  to  bring  about  the  Bevolution.  But  it  by  no 
means  followed  that  the  most  complete  refutation  of  that  fable 
would  bring  about  a  Restoration.  Not  a  single  lady  crossed 
the  sea  in  obedience  to  James's  call.  His  Queen  was  safely 
delivered  of  a  daughter;  but  this  event  produced  no  per- 
ceptible effect  on  the  state  of  public  feeling  in  England.t 

Meanwhile  the  preparations  for  his  expedition  were  going  Prepan- 
on  fast.     He  was  on  the  point  of  setting  out  for  the  place  of  ^^^^  "J^ 
embarkation  before  the  English  government  was  at  all  aware  to  re^l 
of  the  danger  which  was  impending.    It  had  been  long  known  inTamon. 
indeed  that  many  thousands  of  Irish  were  assembled  in  Nor- 
mandy :  but  it  was  supposed  that  they  had  been  assembled 
merely  that  they  might  be  mustered  and  drilled  before  they 
were  sent  to  Flanders,  Piedmont,  and  Catalonia.:]:    Now,  how- 
ever, intelligence,  arriving  from  many  quarters,  left  no  doubt 

*  Life  of  Jamef,  u.  479.  624.   Memo-        f  Life  of  Jamei,  ii.  474. 
rials  fornithed  by  FeigusoD  to  Holmes        X  See  the  Monthly  Herocriet  of  th« 
in  the  Nairne  Fapen.  ipring  of  1692. 
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CHAP,     that  an  inrasion  would  be  almost  immediately  attempted. 
.         Vigorous  preparations  for  defence  were  made.     The  equip- 
ping and  manning  of  the  ships  was  urged  forward  with  vigoxir. 
The  regular  troops  were  drawn  together  between  liondon  and 
the  Channel.     A  great  camp  was  formed  on  the  down  which 
overlooks  Portsmouth.     The  miUtia  all  over  the  kingdom  was 
called  out.     Two  Westminster  regiments  and  six  City  regi- 
ments^ making  up  a  force  of  thirteen  thousand  fighting  men, 
were  arrayed  in  Hyde  Park,  and  passed  in  review  before  the 
Queen.     The  trainbands  of  Eent^  Sussex,  and  Surrey  marched 
down  to  the  coast.    -Watchmen  were  posted  by  the  beacons. 
Some  nonjurors  were  imprisoned,  some  disarmed,  some  held 
to  bail.    The  house  of  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  a  noted  Jaco- 
bite, was  searched.     He  had  had  time  to  bum  his  papers  and 
to  hide  his  arms :  but  his  stables  presented  a  most  suspicious 
appearance.     Horses  enough  to  mount  a  whole  troop  of  ca- 
valry were  at  the  mangers ;  and  this  circumstance,  though  not 
legally  sufficient  to  support  a  charge  of  treason,  was  thought 
sufficient,  at  such  a  conjuncture,  to  justify  the  Privy  Council 
in  sending  him  to  the  Tower.* 
JaniMgoM      Meanwhile  James  had  gone  down  to  his  army,  which  was 
*^**^J?^  encamped  round  the  basin  of  La  Hogue,  on  the  northern 
Hogoe.        coast  of  the  peninsula  known  by  the  name  of  the  Cotentin. 
Before  he  quitted  Saint  Germains,  he  held  a  Chapter  of  the 
Garter  for  the  purpose  of  admitting  his  son  into  the  order. 
Two  noblemen  were  honoured  with  the  same   distinction, 
Powis,  who,  among  his  brother  exiles,  was  now  called  a  Duke, 
and  Melfort,  who  had  returned  from  Bome,  and  was  again 
James's  Prime  Minister.f    Even  at  this  moment,  when  it  was 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  conciliate  the  sons  of  the  Church 
of  England,  none  but  sons  of  the  Church  of  Bome  were  thought 
worthy  of  any  mark  of  royal  favour.     Powis  indeed  might 
be  thought  to  have  a  fair  claim  to  the  Garter.     He  was  an 
eminent  member  of  the  English  aristocracy ;  and  his  country- 
men disliked  him  as  little  as  they  disliked  any  conspicuous 
Papist.     But  Melfort  was  not  even  an  Englishman :  he  had 
never  held  office  in  England :  he  had  never  sate  in  the  English 
Parliament ;  and  he  had  therefore  no  pretensions  to  a  deco- 
ration peculiarly  English.     He  was  moreover  hated  by  all  the 
contending  factions  of  all  the  three  kingdoms.     BoyaJ  letters 
countersigned  by  him  had  been  sent  both  to  the  Convention 
at  Westminster  and  to  the  Convention  at  Edinburgh  ;  and 

•  Narcissus  Luttrvll's  Diaiy  for  April  and  Maj  1692  ;  London  OaMtte,  Umj  f . 
and  12.  t  SheridanMS.;  Lifeof  Jamfla,ii.4M. 
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both  at  Westminster  and  at  Edinbnrgli,  the  sight  of  his  odious  CHAP, 
name  a.d  handwriting  had  ra^eZ  most  Galons  friends  of  JE!^ 
hereditary  right  hang  down  their  heads  in  shame.  It  seems 
strange  that  even  James  shotdd  have  chosen^  at  such  a  eon- 
juncture,  to  proclaim  to  the  world  that  the  men  whom  his 
people  most  abhorred  were  the  men  whom  he  most  delighted 
to  honour. 

Still  more  strange  seems  the  Declaration  in  which  he  an-  Jamei't 
uounced  his  intentions  to  his  subjects.  Of  all  the  State  £!!r"*" 
papers  which  were  put  forth  even  by  him  it  was  the  most 
elaborately  and  ostentatiously  injudicious.  When  it  had 
disgusted  and  exasperated  all  good  Englishmen  of  all  parties, 
the  Papists  at  Saint  6ermains  pretended  that  it  had  been 
drawn  up  by  a  stanch  Protestant,  Edward  Herbert,  who  had 
been  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleads  before  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  who  now  bore  the  empty  title  of  Chancellor.*  But 
it  is  certain  that  Herbert  was  never  consulted  about  any 
matter  of  importance,  and  that  the  Declaration  was  the  work 
of  Melfort  and  of  Melfort  alone. t  In  truth,  those  qualities  of 
head  and  heart  which  had  made  Melfort  the  favourite  of  his 
master  shone  forth  in  every  sentence.  Not  a  word  was  to  be 
found  indicating  that  three  years  of  banishment  had  made  the 
King  wiser,  that  he  had  repented  of  a  single  error,  that  he 
took  to  himself  even  the  smallest  part  of  the  blame  of  that 
revolution  which  had  dethroned  him,  or  that  he  purposed 
to  follow  a  course  in  any  respect  differing  from  that  which 
had  already  been  fatal  to  him.  All  the  charges  which  had 
been  brought  against  him  he  pronounced  to  be  utterly  un- 
founded. Wicked  men  had  put  forth  calumnies.  Weak  men 
had  believed  those  calumnies.  He  alone  had  been  faultless. 
He  held  out  no  hope  that  he  would  consent  to  any  restriction 
of  that  vast  dispensing  power  to  which  he  had  formerly 
laid  claim,  that  he  would  not  again,  in  defiance  of  the  plainest 
statutes,  fill  the  Privy  Council,  the  bench  of  justice,  the  public 
offices,  the  army,  the  navy,  with  Papists,  tiiat  he  would  not 
reestablish  the  High  Commission,  that  he  would  not  appoint 
a  new  set  of  regulators  to  remodel  all  the  constituent  bodies 
of  the  kingdom.  He  did  indeed  condescend  to  say  that  he 
would  maintain  the  legal  rights  of  the  Church  of  England : 
but  he  had  said  this  before ;  and  all  men  knew  what  those 
words  meant  in  his  mouth.  Instead  of  assuring  his  people 
of  his  forgiveness,  he  menaced  them  with  a  butchery  more 

*  Life  of  Jamet,  ii.  488.  ration  waa  written  by  Melfort    8h«i« 

t  James  told  Sheridan  that  the  Deela-    dan  MS. 
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CHAP,     terrible  than  any  that  our  island  had  ever  seen.  Hepnblisheda 
\      '  long  list  of  persons  who  had  no  mercy  to  expect.  Among  these 


were  Ormond,  Caermarthen,  Nottingham,  Tillotson  and  Bur- 
net. After  the  roll  of  those  who  were  proscribed  by  name, 
came  a  series  of  categories.  First  stood  all  the  crowd  d 
rustics  who  had  been  rude  to  James  when  he  was  stopped  at 
Sheemess  in  his  flight.  These  poor  ignorant  wretches,  some 
hundreds  in  number,  were  reserved  for  another  bloody  drcnit 
Then  His  Majesty,  in  open  defiance  of  the  law  of  the  hmd, 
proceeded  to  doom  to  death  a  multitude  of  persons  who  were 
guilty  only  of  having  acted  under  William  since  William 
had  been  king  in  fact,  and  who  were  therefore  under  the  pro- 
tection of  a  well  known  statute  of  Henry  the  Seventh.  But 
to  James  statutes  were  still  what  they  had  always  been.  He 
denounced  vengeance  against  all  persons  who  had  in  any 
manner  borne  a  part  in  the  punishment  of  any  Jacobite  con- 
spirator, judges,  counsel,  witnesses,  grand  jurymen,  pettj 
jurymen,  sheriffs  and  undersheriffs,  constables  and  turnkeys, 
in  short,  all  the  ministers  of  justice  fix)m  Holt  dov^n  to  Ketch. 
Then  he  threatened  vnth  the  gallows  all  spies  and  all  inform- 
ers who  had  divulged  to  the  usurpers  the  designs  of  the  Court 
of  Saint  Germains.  All  justices  of  the  peace  who  should  not 
declare  for  their  rightful  Sovereign  the  moment  they  heard  of 
his  landing,  all  gaolers  who  should  not  instantly  set  political 
prisoners  at  liberty,  were  to  be  left  to  the  extreme  rigour  of 
the  law.  No  exception  was  made  in  favour  of  a  justice  or  of 
a  gaoler  who  might  be  within  a  hundred  yards  of  one  of 
William's  regiments,  and  a  hundred  miles  from  the  nearest 
place  where  there  was  a  single  Jacobite  in  arms. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  James,  after  thus  declar- 
ing that  he  could  hold  out  no  hope  of  mercy  to  large  classes 
of  his  subjects,  would  at  least  have  offered  a  general  pardon 
to  the  rest.  But  he  pardoned  nobody.  He  did  indeed  promise 
that  any  offender  who  was  not  in  any  of  the  categories  of  pro- 
scription, and  who  should  by  any  eminent  service  merit  indul- 
gence, should  have  a  special  pardon  passed  under  the  Great 
Seal.  But,  with  this  exception,  all  the  offenders,  hundreds  of 
thousands  in  number,  were  merely  informed  that,  if  they 
did  no  act  or  thing  in  opposition  ix>  the  King's  restoration, 
they  might  hope  to  be,  at  a  convenient  time,  included  in  a 
^^         general  Act  of  Indemnity. 

dioM^lj  The  agents  of  James  speedily  dispersed  his  Declaration 
J"y^»  over  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  by  doing  so  rendered  a 
great  service  to  William.     The  general  cry  was  that  the 
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banished  oppressor  had  at  least  given  Englishmen  fair  warn-  CHAP, 
ing,  and  that,  if,  after  such  a  warning,  they  welcomed  him  ^^^:- 
home,  thej  would  have  no  pretence  for  complaining,  though 
every  county  town  should  be  polluted  by  an  assize  resembling 
that  which  Jefi&eys  had  held  at  Taunton.  That  some  hun- 
dreds of  people, — ^the  Jacobites  put  the  number  so  low  as  five  • 
hundred, — ^were  to  be  hanged  without  pity  was  certain ;  and 
nobody  who  had  concurred  in  the  Bevolution,  nobody  who 
had  fought  for  the  new  government  by  sea  or  land,  no  soldier 
who  had  borne  a  part  in  the  conquest  of  Ireland,  no  Devon- 
shire ploughman  or  Cornish  miner  who  had  taken  arms  to 
defend  his  wife  and  children  against  Tourville,  could  be 
certain  that  he  should  not  be  hanged.  It  was  easy  to  under- 
stand why  James,  instead  of  proclaiming  a  general  amnesty, 
offered  special  pardons  under,  his  Great  Seal.  Every  sudi 
pardon  must  be  paid  for.  There  was  not  a  priest  in  the  royal 
household  who  would  not  make  his  fortune.  How  abject  too, 
how  spiteful,  must  be  the  nature  of  a  man  who,  engaged  in 
the  most  momentous  of  all  undertakings,  and  aspiring  to  the 
noblest  of  all  prizes,  could  not  refrain  from  proclaiming  that 
he  thirsted  for  the  blood  of  a  multitude  of  poor  fishermen, 
because,  more  than  three  years,  before,  they  had  pulled  him 
about  and  called  him  Hatchetface !  ''^  K,  at  the  very  moment 
when  he  had  the  strongest  motives  for  trying  to  conciliate 
his  people  by  the  show  of  clemency,  he  could  not  bring  him- 
self to  hold  towards  them  any  language  but  that  of  an 
implacable  enemy,  what  was  to  be  expected  from  him  when 
he  should  be  again  their  master  9  So  savage  was  his  nature 
that,  in  a  situation  in  which  all  other  tyrants  have  resorted 
to  blandishments  and  fair  promises,  he  could  utter  nothing 
but  reproaches  and  threats.  The  only  words  in  his  Declara- 
tion which  had  any  show  of  graciousness  were  those  in  which 
he  promised  to  send  away  the  foreign  troops  as  soon  as  his 
authority  was  reestablished;  and  many  said  that  those  words, 
when  examined,  would  be  found  fiill  of  sinister  meaning. 
He  held  out  no  hope  that  he  would  send  away  Popish  troops 
who  were  his  own  subjects.  His  intentions  were  manifest. 
The  French  might  go :  but  the  Irish  would  remain.  The 
people  of  England  were  to  be  kept  down  by  these  thrice 

*  Thmt  the   Dedantion   made   the  sham  Hob,  that  five  hundred  men  wcm 

impreieion  whieh  I  haye  deicribed,  is  excluded,  and  no  man  realj  paidon*d 

adniowledffed   in  the  Life  of   James,  except  he  should  merit  it  by  some  serrioe, 

u.  489.    "^^hejr  thoo^t,"  says  the  bio-  and  then  the  Pardons  beuig  to  pass  the 

oxapher,    "  !ms   Migestjr's    resentment  Seals  look'd  as  if  it  were  to  brinff  mon j 

aesoended  too  low  to  except  the  Fever-  into  the  pocket  of  some  faTorita.^ 
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CHAP,     subjugated  barbarians.    No  doubt  a  Bapparee  who  had  ran 

Aviii.     a-^ay  at  Newton  Butler  and  the  Boyne  might  find  courage 

enough  to  guard  the  scaffolds  on  which  his  conquerors  were 

to  die,  and  to  lay  waste  our  country  as  he  had  laid  waste 

his  own. 

The  Queen  and  her  ministers,  instead  of  attempting  to 
suppress  James's  manifesto,  very  wisely  reprinted  it,  and 
sent  it  forth  licensed  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  inter- 
spersed with  remarks  by  a  shrewd  and  severe  commentator. 
It  was  refuted  in  many  keen  pamphlets :  it  was  tamed  into 
doggrel  rhymes;  and  it  was  left  undefended  even  by  the 
boldest  and  most  acrimonious  libellers  among  the  nonjurors.* 

Indeed,  some  of  the  nonjurors  were  so  much  alarmed  by 
observing  the  effect  which  this  manifesto  produced,  that 
they  affected  to  treat  it  as  spurious,  and  published  as  their 
master's  genuine  Declaration  a  paper  fall  of  g^racious  pro- 
fessions and  promises.  They  made  him  offer  a  tree  pardon  to 
all  his  people  with  the  exception  of  four  great  criminals. 
They  made  him  hold  out  hopes  of  great  remissions  of  taxa- 
tion. They  made  him  pledge  his  word  that  he  would  entrust 
the  whole  ecclesiastical  administration  to  the  nonjuring 
bishops.  But  this  forgeiy  imposed  on  nobody,  and  was 
important  only  as  showing  that  even  the  Jacobites  were 
ashamed  of  the  prince  whom  they  were  labouring  to  restore.t 

No  man  read  the  Declaration  with  more  surprise  and 
anger  than  Bussell.  Bad  as  he  was,  he  was  much  under  the 
influence  of  two  feelings,  which,  though  they  cannot  be 
called  virtuous,  have  some  afltnity  to  virtue,  and  are  respect- 
able when  compared  with  mere  selfish  cupidity.  Professional 
spirit  and  party  spirit  were  strong  in  him.  He  might  be 
&Ise  to  his  sovereigns,  but  not  to  his  flag;  and,  even  in 
becoming  a  Jacobite,  he  had  not  ceased  to  be  a  Whig.     In 

*  A  Letter  to  a  Friend  ooncemlng  a  two  Letters  to  a  Friend  were  written.  I 

French  Inrasion  to  restore  the  late  King  believe,  by  Lloyd  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph. 

James  to  his  Throne,  and  what  may  be  Sheridan  says,  **  The  King's  Declaration 

expected  from  him  should  he  be   sue-  pleas'd  none,  and  was  turned  into  ridienle 

cessful  in  it>  1692  ;  A  second  Letter  to  a  bnrlesque  liiaes  in  England.*   I  do  not 

Friend  concerning  a  French  Invasion,  in  believe  that  a  defence  of  this  onfortimate 

which  the  Declaration  lately  dispersed  Declaration  is  to  be  foond  in  an vJ&eobtt« 

under  the  Title  of  His  M^esty  s  most  tract.    A  vimlent  Jacobite  writer,  in  a 

gncions  Declaration  to  all  his  loving  reply  to  Dr.  Welwood,  printed  in  1693, 

Sabiects,  commanding  their  Assistance  says,  **  As  for  the  Deelaratioa  that  wx» 

against  the  P.  of  O.  and  his  Adherents,  printed  last  year,  ...  I  assure  yoa  that 

is  entirely  and  exactly  published  accord-  it  was  as  mnch  misliked  by  many,  M-lm^^^ 

ing  to  the  Dispersed  Copies,  with  some  all,  of  the  King's  friends,  as  it  ean  be 

short  Observations  upon  it,  1692 ;  The  exposed  by  his  enemies.* 

Pretences  of  the  French  Invasion  exa-  t  Narcissus   LuttrelTs  Diaxy,  AftH 

mined,   1692;   Reflections  on   the   late  1692. 
Xin^  James's  Dsclaratjon.  1692.    The 
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truth,  he  was  a  Jacobite  only  because  he  was  the  most  OSAP. 
intolerant  and  acrimonious  of  Whigs.  He  thought  himpielf  ^^^- 
and  his  fieu^on  ungratefnllj  neglected  b j  William,  and  was 
for  a  time  too  mnch  blinded  by  resentment  to  perceive  that 
it  would  be  mere  madness  in  the  old  Boundheads,  the  old 
Exclusionists,  to  punish  William  by  recalling  James.  The 
near  prospect  of  an  invasion,  and  ilie  Declaration  in  which 
Englishmen  were  plainly  told  what  they  had  to  expect  if  that 
invasion  should  be  successful,  produced,  it  should  seem,  a 
sudden  change  in  Bussell's  feelings;  and  that  change  he 
distinctly  avowed.  "  I  wish,"  he  said  to  Lloyd,  "  to  serve 
TTiTig  James.  The  thing  might  be  done,  if  it  were  not  his 
own  fiEtult.  But  he  takes  the  wrong  way  with  us.  Let  him 
forget  all  the  past:  let  him  grant  a  general  pardon;  and  then 
I  will  see  what  I  can  do  for  him."  Lloyd  hinted  something 
about  the  honours  and  rewards  designed  for  Bussell  himself. 
But  the  Admiral,  with  a  spirit  worthy  of  a  better  man,  cut 
>n'Tn  short.  *^  I  do  not  wish  to  hear  anything  on  that  subject. 
My  solicitude  is  for  the  public.  And  do  not  think  that  I 
will  let  the  French  triumph  over  us  in  our  own  sea.  Under- 
stand this,  that  if  I  meet  them  I  fight  them,  aye,  though 
His  Majesty  himself  should  be  on  board." 

This  conversation  was  truly  reported  to  James :  but  it  does 
not  appear  to  have  alarmed  him.  He  was,  indeed,  possessed 
with  a  belief  that  Bussell,  even  if  willing,  would  not  be  able 
to  induce  the  officers  and  sailors  of  the  English  navy  to  fight 
against  their  old  King,  who  was  also  their  old  AdmiraL 

The  hopes  which  James  felt  he  and  his  £Ebvourite  Melfort 
succeeded  in  imparting  to  Lewis  and  to  Lewis's  ministers.'^ 
But  for  those  hopes,  indeed,  it  is  probable  that  all  thoughts 
of  invading  England  in  the  course  of  that  year  would  have 
been  laid  aside.  For  the  extensive  plan  which  had  been 
formed  in  the  winter  had,  in  the  course  of  the  spring,  been 
disconcerted  by  a  succession  of  accidents  such  as  are  beyond 
the  control  of  human  wisdom.  The  time  fixed  for  the 
assembling  of  all  the  maritime  forces  of  France  at  TTshant 
had  long  elapsed ;  and  not  a  single  sail  had  appeared  at  the 
place  of  rendezvous.  The  Atlantic  squadron  was  still  de- 
tained by  bad  weather  in  the  port  of  Brest.  The  Mediter- 
ranean squadron,  opposed  by  a  strong  west  wind,  was  vainly 
struggling  to  pass  the  pillars  of  Hercules.  Two  fine  vessels 
had  gone  to  pieces  on  the  rocks  of  Ceuta.t    Meanwhile  the 

•  Sheridan  Ma;  Himoim  de  Dan-  f  London  Ouette,  Ifaj  12.  16.  lOM; 
gcav.  Gazette  da  Fkria,  M^j  ^.  1692. 
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CHAP,     admiralties  of  the  allied  powers  had  been  active.     Belbre  9m 
AY  All.     ^^^  ^£  ^pjji  j^Y^Q  English  fleet  was  ready  to  saiL     Three 

noble  ships,  just  launched  ^m  our  dockyards,  appeaiied  for 
the  first  time  on  the  water.**^    William  had  been 


the  maritime  preparations  of  the  United  Provinces ;  and  his 
exertions  had  been  successfuL  On  the  twenty-nintii  of  April 
a  fine  squadron  from  the  Texel  appeiared  in  the  Downs. 
Soon  came  the  North  HoUand  squadron,  the  Meuse  squadron. 
The  Eng-  the  Zealand  squadron.t  The  whole  force  of  the  confederate 
jp^V^^  powers  was  assembled  at  Saint  Helen's  in  the  second  week 
teetM  join,  of  Ma  J,  more  than  ninety  sail  of  the  line,  manned  by  between 
thirty  and  forty  thousand  of  the  finest  seamen  of  the  two  great 
maritime  nations.  Bussell  had  the  chief  command.  He  was 
assisted  by  Sir  Balph  Delaval,  Sir  John  Ashby,  Sir  Cloudesler 
Shovel,  Bear  Admiral  Carter,  and  Bear  Admiral  Booke.  Of 
the  Dutch  officers  Yan  Almonde  was  highest  in  rank. 
Temper  of  No  mightier  armament  had  erer  appeared  in  the  British 
liih^t.  Clhannel.  There  was  little  reason  for  apprehension  that  such 
a  force  could  be  defeated  in  a  fair  conflict.  Nevertheless 
there  was  great  uneasiness  in  London.  It  was  known  that 
there  was  a  Jacobite  party  in  the  navy.  Alarming  romours 
had  worked  their  way  round  from.  France.  It  was  said  that 
the  enemy  reckoned  on  the  co-operation  of  some  of  those 
officers  on  whose  fidelity,  in  this  crisis,  the  safety  of  the 
State  might  depend.  Bussell,  as  &r  as  can  now  be  dis- 
covered, was  still  unsuspected.  But  others,  who  were  prob- 
ably less  criminal,  had  been  more  indiscreet.  At  all  the 
coffee  houses  admirals  and  captains  were  mentioned  bj 
name  as  traitors  who  ought  to  be  instantly  cashiered,  if  not 
shot.  It  was  even  confidently  affirmed  that  some  of  the 
guilty  had  been  put  under  arrest,  and  others  turned  out  of 
tiie  service.  The  Queen  and  her  counsellors  were  in  a  great 
strait.  It  was  not  easy  to  say  whether  the  danger  of  trust- 
ing the  suspected  persons  or  the  danger  of  removing  them 
were  the  greater.  Mary,  with  many  painful  misgivings, 
resolved, — and  the  event  proved  that  she  resolved  wisely, — 
to  treat  the  evil  reports  as  calumnious,  to  make  a  solemn 
appeal  to  the  honour  of  the  accused  gentlemen,  and  ihen  to 
trust  the  safety  of  her  kingdom  to  their  national  and  pro- 
fessional spirit. 

On  the  fifteenth  of  ilay  a  great  assembly  of  officers  was 

■Qfoked  at  Saint  Helen's  on  board  of  the  Britannia^  a  fine 

Mdecker,  from  which  Bussell's  fiag  was  flying.      The 

Qtiette,  April  2S.  1692.  f  London  Gaze:t^  Haj  3.  ^  13.  1ft. 
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Admiral  told  them  that  he  had  received  a  despatch  which  he     CHAP, 
was  charged  to  read  to  them.    It  was  from  Nottingham,     ^^f "*  - 


The  Queen,  the  Secretary  wrote,  had  been  informed  that 
stories  deeply  aflfecting  the  character  of  the  navy  were  in 
circulation.  It  had  even  been  affirmed  that  she  had  found 
herself  under  the  necessity  of  dismissing  many  officers.  But 
Her  Majesty  was  determined  to  believe  nothing  against  those 
brave  servants  of  the  State.  The  gentlemen  who  had  been 
BO  foully  slandered  might  be  assured  that  she  placed  entire 
reliance  on  them.  This  letter  was  admirably  calculated  to 
work  on  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  Very  few  of  them 
probably  had  been  guilty  of  any  worse  offence  than  rash  and 
angry  talk  over  their  wine.  They  were  as  yet  only  grumblers. 
K  they  had  fSEincied  that  they  were  marked  men,  they  might 
in  selfdefence  have  become  traitors.  They  became  enthusi- 
astically loyal  as  soon  as  they  wer^  assured  that  the  Queen 
reposed  entire  confidence  in  their  loyalty.  They  eagerly 
signed  an  address  in  which  they  entreated  her  to  believe 
that  they  would,  with  the  utmost  resolution  and  alacrity, 
venture  their  lives  in  defence  of  her  rights,  of  English  free- 
dom, and  of  the  Protestant  religion,  against  all  foreign  and 
Popish  invaders.  "  God,"  they  added,  "  preserve  your  per- 
son, direct  yoiur  counsels,  and  prosper  your  anns ;  and  let  all 
your  people  say  Amen."  * 

The  sincerity  of  these  professions  was  soon  brought  to  the 
test.  A  few  hours  after  the  meeting  on  board  of  the  Bri- 
tannia the  masts  of  Tourville's  squadron  were  seen  from  the 
diffis  of  Portland.  One  messenger  galloped  with  the  news 
from  Weymouth  to  London,  and  roused  Whitehall  at  three 
in  the  morning.  Another  took  the  coast  road,  and  carried 
the  intelligence  to  BusseU.  All  was  ready;  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  seventeenth  of  May  the  allied  fleet  stood  out 
to  8ea.t 

Tourville  had  with  him  only  his  own  squadron,  consisting  Battle  of 
of  forty-four  ships  of  the  line.  But  he  had  received  positive  ^  ^^«'*' 
orders  to  protect  the  descent  on  England,  and  not  to  decline 
a  battle.  Though  these  orders  had  been  given  before  it  was 
known  at  Versailles  that  the  Dutch  and  English  fleets  had 
joined,  he  was  not  disposed  to  take  on  himself  the  responsi- 
bility of  disobedience.  He  still  remembered  with  bitterness 
the  reprimand  which  his  extreme  caution  had  drawn  upon 
him  after  the  fight  of  Beachy  Head.    He  would  not  again  be 

*  London    Gautte,   Maj   16.  1692 ;        +  NarcisaoB  Luttrell's  Biaiy ;  London 
Burchett^  Gazette,  Maj  19.  1692. 
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CHAP,     told  tlmt  he  wm  a  timid  and  nnent«q>rimii|;  fomnmndcT,  tkat 
XTiiL     1^  ^^  ^^  coaraipe  bat  the  Tiil|par  conrmge  of  a  eonuDoa 
M^or.     He  waa  also  penna^lml  that  the  ndda  ai^nat  him 
were  rather  apparpiit  than  n*al.     !Ie  Mif^Ti^I,  on  Uu»  atst^o- 
ritj  of  Jamiv  and  Melfort,  that  the*  Knipluih  •••anien,  frnoi  tW 
flat*  ofllcen  down  to  the  cabin  btija,  were  Jan>bite«.     1V«r 
who  foui^ht  woaM  flffht  with  lialf  a  hi^art ;  and  thcTt*  wuoU 
pnibablj  be  nomerooa  deaertiima  at  the  most  critical  nciov-nt. 
Animatetl  bj  luch  hoptni  ho  naiknl  from  Brmit,  sta^nNl  firi! 
towanii  the  north  4*aat,  came  in  ri^ht  of  the  ci««t  of  iVi 
shin*,  and  then  itruok  arniM  the  lliannel  towmnls  Im  Hi 
whert*  the  armj  which  hi*  waa  to  convoj  to  Kn^lanil  h^i 
aln*a<lT  lN-)^in  to  emlKirk  on  buanl  of  the  trmntporta.    He  w«« 
within  a  few  lea^pu**  of  Harfleur  when,  before  nmriae,  oa  tk^ 
mc»mint;  of  the  nineteenth  <if  Mar,  he  saw  the  (prpat  amu 
ment  of  the  alliiMi  Btn'tchini*  alon^^  the  eaatem  hnrii..n.      H« 
determin<*«l  t«*  liear  down  on  them.     Bj  eif^ht  the  twi>  |ine«  • ' 
battk«  were  formetl;  but  it  waa  eleven  before  the  firing*  U*i;mc 
It  Mwn  became  plain  tliat  the  Kni^liah*  (W»m  the  Admsr&l 
downwania,  were  rfMdred  t4i  An  their  dntj.     RoaaeU  k^ 
riflited  all  hit  ahipa«  and  ethorteil  all  hit  cft«wt.     **  If  t\«^ 
commaadert  plaj  falae/*  he  aaid*  **oTerbi«nl  with  them,  a»2 
with  mTtelf  the  firtt/'     There  wa«  n"  deflection.     Thrrr  vu 
no  fiIji4*kncMi.     i*arter  wan  th**  fir^t  who  |in»ke  th«*   Fr»^-* 
line.     He  wan  tinick  hr  a  tpl inter  of  one  tif  ki«  i.trn  ^%r: 
amifl.  find  f^'ll  dvin;r  nn  the  divk.      He  would  not  he  t-«rTV«i 
U'l'W.     Il«'  wiiuM  not  let  p»  hi*  Nwonl.     "  Ficht  th**  tl-j-  " 
wfD*   hi*  hiiit   wnnU:  **  fi^ht   the  thtp  am  lonif  at  aLe    >:i^ 
tfiiiii.'*     Tlie  Imtth*  lajitM  till   ft  Mir  in  the  aftern'^n.      TV* 
r<t;ir  of  th**  Lr>'i*  ^^'*  diiitinctlr  ht*anl  mor«*  than  twratr  si.'«r« 
off  \*\  the  aniiv  whi'h  wan  encamjietl  on  the  cna«t  «  f  N  r 
maii'lv.      Ihiriiik'  the  earlier  (lart  of  the  daj  the  wind  vv 
fa\i-urahl**  !#•  tip-  Fn-nrh  :  thfj  wen*  opptNM^  to  ctnlj  Y^Alf    f 
the  allittl  t1**«'t  ;  antl  a^aintt  that  half  ther  maintaisM^!  *>t« 
c«>iifli«*t  with  thi'ir  u<ual  e<*nnic«*  nn«l  with  more  thar.   •^^■* 
u«ual  iM*aman«hip.      AAt*r  n  hnnl  antl  iloiihtful  fi^cht  ^f  •f 
hoiim,  ToiirTillf    thi>M;^'ht   that    enou;»h    hail    larrn    d>  r^^    ' 
m.iiiitain  the  h"n'»ur  i»f  the  whit**  flu;:,  an«l  l»v^n  t*«   .!-n* 
off.      Hut  l»v  thifl  turn*  the  winil  hail  Tt«^n*«l.  ami   «^i   w  v 

m 

the  alli«t.  Tlier  wer^»  mtw  able  t**  a\atl  tlw*niM*Nr<«  -  f  ••#-.• 
Ifn-at  ttijicrioritT  of  foree.  Tliev  tame  on  fa^t,  TK^  r^'^i: 
of  the  lV»»nrh  U»«Time  a  fli^'ht.  T«»urrillf  fiKit^t  Lm  ■•'' 
thip  di-tpt'rutelT.  Shf  waji  nanit-«I«  in  alluvson  ti*  l^m  i*  • 
fa»'»urite  rmblem,  the   It<i\ul  Snn,  aii<I  wu«  wtli-lt   r»  r   w-f^: 
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as  the'  finest  vessel  in  the  world.  It  was  reported  among  the  CHAP. 
English  sailors  that  she  was  adorned  with  an  image  of  the  .  XV^L 
Great  King,  and  that  he  appeared  there,  as  he  appeared  in 
the  Place  of  Yictories,  with  vanquished  nations  in  chains 
beneath  his  feet.  The  gallant  ship,  snrronnded  bj  enemies, 
lay  like  a  great  fortress  on  the  sea,  scattering  death  on  every 
side  from  her  hundred  and  four  portholes.  She  was  so  for- 
midably manned  that  all  attempts  to  board  her  failed.  Long 
after  sunset,  she  got  clear  of  her  assailants,  and,  with  all  her 
scuppers  spouting  blood,  made  for  the  coast  of  Normandy. 
She  had  suffered  so  much  that  Tourville  hastily  removed  his 
flag  to  a  ship  of  ninety  guns  which  was  named  liie  Ambitious. 
By  this  time  his  fleet  was  scattered  far  over  the  sea.  About 
twenty  of  his  smallest  ships  made  their  escape  by  a  road 
which  was  too  perilous  for  any  courage  but  the  courage  of 
despair.  In  the  double  darkness  of  night  and  of  a  thick  sea 
fog,  they  ran,  with  all  their  sails  spread,  through  the  boiling 
waves  and  treacherous  rocks  of  the  Bace  of  Aldemey,  and,  by 
a  strange  good  fortune,  arrived  without  a  single  disaster  at 
Saint  Haloes.  The  pursuers  did  not  venture  to  follow  the 
fugitives  into  that  terrible  strait,  the  place  of  innumerable 
shipwrecks.* 

Those  French  vessels  which  were  too  bulky  to  venture  into 
the  Bace  of  Aldemey  fled  to  the  havens  of  the  Cotentin.  The 
Boyal  Sun  and  two  other  threedeckers  reached  Cherburg  in 
safety.  The  Ambitious,  with  twelve  other  ships,  all  firstrates 
or  secondrates,  took  refrige  in  the  Bay  of  La  Hogue,  close  to 
the  head  quarters  of  the  army  of  James. 

The  three  ships  which  had  fled  to  Cherburg  were  closely 
chased  by  an  English  squadron  under  the  command  of  Delai- 
vaL  He  found  them  hauled  up  into  shoal  water  where  no 
large  man  of  war  could  get  at  them.  He  therefore  deter- 
mined to  attack  them  with  his  fireships  and  boats.  The 
service  was  gallantly  and  successfally  performed.  In  a  short 
time  the  Boyal  Sun  and  her  two  consorts  were  burned  to 
ashes.  Part  of  the  crews  escaped  to  the  shore ;  and  part  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  English.t 

Meanwhile  Bussell  with  the  greater  part  of  his  victorious 

*  Rmsell's    Letter   to    Nottingham,  oontemporuy  ballad  on  the  battle,  one  of 

May  20.  1693,  in  the  London  Oaiette  of  the  best  speciment  of  'R"g^i«h    atreet 

May  33. ;  Futienlan  of  Another  Letter  poetrj,  ana  the  Adrioe  to  a  Painter, 

from  the  Fleet  publiahed  bpr  anthori^;  1692. 

Bnrchett ;  Bnmet,  ii.  93. ;  Life  of  James,  f  See  Delaval's  Letter  to  Nottingham, 

it.  493.494.;  NareissnsLiittreirsBiarT;  dated  Cherborg,  Haj  22.  1692,  in  the 

Mteioires  de   Benrick.    See  also  the  London  Oaaette  of  May  26. 
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OHAP.  fleet  had  blockaded  the  Bay  of  La  Hogoe.  Here,  as  at 
jLVAii.  Cherbnrg,  the  French  men  of  war  had  been  drawn  up  into 
shallow  water.  Thej  were  close  to  the  camp  of  the  army 
which  was  destined  for  the  invasion  of  England.  Six  of 
them  were  moored  under  a  fort  named  Lisset.  The  rest  lay 
under  the  guns  of  another  fort  named  Saint  Yaast,  where 
James  had  fixed  his  head  quarters,  and  where  the  British 
flag,  variegated  by  the  crosses  of  Saint  G^rge  and  Saint 
Andrew,  hung  by  the  side  of  the  White  flag  of  France.  Mar- 
shal Bellefonds  had  planted  several  batteries  which,  it  was 
thought,  would  deter  the  boldest  enemy  from  approaching 
either  Fort  Lisset  or  Fort  Saint  Yaast.  James,  however, 
who  knew  something  of  English  seamen,  was  not  perfectly  at 
ease,  and  proposed  to  send  strong  bodies  of  soldiers  on  board 
of  the  ships.  But  Tourville  would  not  consent  to  put  such  a 
slur  on  his  profession. 

Bussell  meanwhile  was  preparing  for  an  attack.  On  the 
afternoon  of*  the  twenty-third  of  May  all  was  ready.  A 
flotilla  consisting  of  sloops,  of  fireships,  and  of  two  hundred 
boats,  was  entrusted  to  the  command  of  Booke.  The  whole 
armament  was  in  the  highest  spirits.  The  rowers,  flushed 
by  success,  and  animated  by  the  thought  that  they  were 
going  to  fight  under  the  eyes  of  the  French  and  Irish  troops 
who  had  been  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  subjugating  Eng- 
land, pulled  manfully  and  with  loud  huzzas  towards  the  six 
huge  wooden  castles  which  lay  close  to  Fort  Lisset.  The 
French,  though  an  eminently  brave  people,  have  always  been 
more  liable  to  sudden  panics  than  their  phlegmatic  neitjrh- 
bours  the  English  and  Germans.  On  this  day  there  was  a 
panic  both  in  the  fleet  and  in  the  army.  Tourville  ordered 
his  sailors  to  man  their  boats,  and  would  have  led  them  to 
encounter  the  enemy  in  the  bay.  But  his  example  and  his 
exhortations  were  vain.  His  boats  turned  round  and  fled  in 
concision.  The  ships  were  abandoned.  The  cannonade  from 
Fort  Lisset  was  so  feeble  and  ill  directed  that  it  did  no  exe- 
cution. The  regiments  on  the  beilch,  after  wasting  a  few 
musket  shots,  drew  off.  The  English  boarded  the  men  of 
war,  set  them  on  fire,  and  having  performed  this  great  ser- 
vice without  the  loss  of  a  single  life,  retreated  at  a  late 
hour  with  the  retreating  tide.  The  bay  was  in  a  blaze  during 
the  night;  and  now  and  then  a  loud  explosion  announced 
that  the  flames  had  reached  a  powder  room  or  a  tier  of 
loaded  guns.  At  eight  the  next  morning  the  tide  came 
back  strong ;  and  with  the  tide  came  back  Booke  and  his 
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two  htmdred  boats.      The  enemy  made  a  faint  attempt  to     CHAP, 
defend  the  vessels  which  were  near  Fort  Saint  Yaast.  Ihiring  ^ 


a  few  minutes  the  batteries  did  some  execution  among  the 
crews  of  our  skiflFs :  but  the  struggle  was  soon  over.  The 
French  poured  fast  out  of  their  ships  on  one  side :  the  Eng- 
lish poured  in  as  fast  on  the  other,  and,  with  loud  shouts, 
turned  the  captured  guns  against  the  shore.  The  batteries 
were  speedily  silenced.  James  and  Melfort,  Bellefonds  and 
Tourville,  looked  on  in  helpless  despondency  while  the 
second  conflagration  proceeded.  The  conquerors,  leaving 
the  ships  of  war  in  flames,  made  their  way  into  an  i^ner 
basin  where  many  transports  lay.  Eight  of  these  vessels 
were  set  on  fire.  Several  were  taken  in  tow.  The  rest 
would  have  been  either  destroyed  or  carried  off,  had  not  the 
8ca  again  begun  to  ebb.  It  was  impossible  to  do  more ;  and 
the  victorious  flotilla  slowly  retired,  insulting  the  hostile 
camp  with  a  thundering  chant  of  '^  God  save  the  King." 

Thus  ended,  at  noon  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  May,  the 
great  conflict  which  had  raged  during  five  days  over  a  wide 
extent  of  sea  and  shore.  One  English  fireship  had  perished 
in  its  calling.  Sixteen  French  men  of  war,  all  noble  vessels, 
and  eight  of  them  threedeckers,  had  been  sunk  or  burned 
down  to  the  wateredge.  The  battle  is  called,  from  the  place 
where  it  terminated,  the  battle  of  La  Hogue.* 

The  news  was  received  in  London  with  boundless  exulta-  Rc^icmgi 
tion.  Li  the  fight  on  the  open  sea,  indeed,  the  numerical  ^^  ' 
superiority  of  the  allies  had  been  so  great  that  they  had  little 
reason  to  boast  of  their  success.  But  the  courage  and  skill 
with  which  the  crews  of  the  English  boats  had,  in  a  French 
harbour,  in  sight  of  a  French  army,  and  tmder  the  fire  of 
French  batteries,  destroyed  a  fine  French  fieet,  amply  justi- 
fied the  pride  with  which  our  fathers  pronounced  the  name  of 
La  Hogue.  That  we  may  fiilly  enter  into  their  feelings,  we 
must  remember  that  this  was  the  first  great  check  that  had 
ever  been  given  to  the  arms  of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth,  and 
the  first  great  victory  that  the  English  had  gained  over  the 
French  since  the  day  of  Agincourt.    The  stain  lefb  on  our 

•  London  Gas.  May  26.  1692 ;   Bur-  Almonde*8  despatch  to  the  States  Gene- 

chett's  Memoirs  of  Transactions  at  Sea ;  ral,  dated  J^j^  1692.    The  French  offi- 

Baden  to  the  States  General,  J^ ;  life  cial  aceount'wili  be  found  in  the  Monthly 

of  James,  ii.  494. ;  RnsieU's  Letters  in  Mercury  for  July.    A  report  drawn  up 

the   Commons^  Journals   of   Nov.  28.  by  Foucault,  Intendant  oi  the  province 

1692 ;  An  Aoeoont  of  the  Great  Victoiy,  of  Normandy,  will  be  found  in  M.  Cape- 

1692 ;  Monthly  Mercuries  for  June  and  figue*s  Louis  XIV. 

Ju^  1692;  Pub  Gasette,  ^^;  Van 


CHAP      fl  ;     ."li  -lefeat  of  Beachy  Head  waa  eflEaced. 

XVHL     ,  ■ -ly  'Vila  all  our  own.    ITie  Dutch  had  indeed 

'      "      '  : : ! ; '. ,  J  s  t  liey  hare  always  done  it  in  maritinie  war, 

■  -liii!!^'  "U  our  side  or  against  us,  whether  vieto- 
...;  lislica-  But  the  English  had  borne  the  brant  of 
Miascil  who  commanded  in  chief  was  an  English- 
'  \-\i\  ,al  wiio  directed  the  attack  on  Cherburg  was  an 
^Ii ':...:..      Rooke  who  led  the  flotilla  into  the  Bay  of  La 
,  :v   ".  .i.>    111  Englishman.     The  only  two  officers  of  note 
.  ^'.ulL  :aileii.  Admiral  Carter  and  Captain  Hastings  of  the 
-,.... .^.^ioli,  were  EInglishmen.     Yet  the  pleasure  with  which 
:.^  j^Kjkjd  uows  was  received  here  must  not  be  ascribed  solelv 
i    ■-Iiiedy   to  national  pride.     The  island  was   safe.     Th'-f 
- 'AOiiciant  pastures,  cornfields  and  commons  of  Hampshire  anl 
SuLTt;v  would  not  be  the  seat  of  war.    The  houses  and  <^j.r- 
ieiii>,  the  kitchens  and  dairies,  the  cellars  and  plate  che^tf . 
^iiM  wives  and  daughters  of  oiu*  gentr}'  and  clergy  would  not 
be  at  the  mercy  of  Irish  Bapparees,  who  had  sacked  the 
dwellings  and  sldnned  the  cattle  of  the  Englishry  of  Leinst^-r. 
or  of  French  dragoons  accustomed  to  lire  at  free  quarter  on  the 
Protestants  of  Auvergne.  Whigs  and  Tories  joined  in  thank- 
ing Grod  for  this  great  deliverance ;  and  the  most  respectable 
uoi\jurors  could  not  but  be  glad  at  heart  that  the  rightfiil  Kin:: 
was  not  to  be  brought  back  by  an  army  of  foreigners. 

The  public  joy  was  therefore  all  but  universal.  Daring 
several  days  the  beUs  of  London  pealed  without  ceasing. 
Flags  were  flying  on  all  the  steeples.  Bows  of  candles  were 
in  all  the  windows.  Bonflres  were  at  all  the  comers  of  the 
streets.'*''  The  sense  which  the  government  entertained  of 
the  services  of  the  navy  was  promptly,  judiciously,  and  grace- 
flilly  manifested.  Sidney  and  Portland  were  sent  to  meet 
the  fleet  at  Portsmouth,  and  were  accompanied  by  Rochester, 
as  the  representative  of  the  Tories.  The  three  Lords  took 
down  with  them  thirty-seven  thousand  pounds  in  coin,  which 
they  were  to  distribute  as  a  donative  among  the  sailors.t 
Gold  medals  were  given  to  the  officers.J  The  remains  of 
Hastings  and  Carter  were  brought  on  shore  with  every  mark 
of  honour.  Carter  was  buried  at  Portsmouth,  with  a  grreat  dis- 
play of  military  pomp.§     The  corpse  of  Hastings  was  carrioil 

*  An  Account  of  the  late  Great  Vic-  General,  June  }};   NardMUs  LuTU^Il's 
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up  to  London,  and  laid,  vrith  unnsnal  solemnity,  iindnr  the  CHAP, 
pavement  of  Saint  James's  Church.  The  footguards  with  ^^^^™- 
reversed  arms  escorted  the  hearse.  Pour  royal  state  car- 
riages, each  dra.wn  by  six  horses,  were  in  the  procession :  a 
crowd  of  men  of  quality  in  mourning  cloaks  filled  the  pews , 
and  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  preached  the  funeral  sermon.'*' 
While  such  marks  of  respect  were  paid  to  the  slain,  the 
woimded  were  not  neglected.  Fifty  surgeons,  plentifully 
supplied  with  instruments,  bandages,  and  drugs,  were  sent 
down  in  all  haste  from  London  to  Port8mouth.t  It  is  not 
easy  for  us  to  form  a  notion  of  the  difficulty  which  there 
then  was  in  providing  at  short  notice  commodious  shelter 
and  skilful  attendance  for  hundreds  of  maimed  and  lacerated 
men.  At  present  eveiy  county,  every  large  town,  can  boast 
of  some  spacious  palace  in  which  the  poorest  labourer  who 
has  fractured  a  limb  may  find  an  excellent  bed,  an  able  medi- 
cal attendant,  a  careful  nurse,  medicines  of  the  best  quality, 
and  nourishment  such  an  invalid  requires.  But  there  was 
not  then,  in  the  whole  realm,  a  single  infirmary  supported  by 
voluntary  contribution.  Even  in  the  capital  the  only  edifices 
open  to  the  wounded  were  the  two  ancient  hospitals  of  Saint 
^omaa  and  Saint  Bartholomew.  The  Queen  gave  orders 
that  in  both  these  hospitals  arrangements  should  be  made  at 
the  public  charge  for  'Uie  reception  of  patients  from  the  fleet.} 
At  the  same  time  it  was  announced  that  a  noble  and  lasting 
memorial  of  the  gratitude  which  England  felt  for  the  cour- 
age and  patriotism  of  her  sailors  would  soon  rise  on  a  site 
eminently  appropriate.  Among  the  suburban  residences  of 
our  kings,  ^isA  which  stood  at  Greenwich  had  long  held  a 
distinguished  place.  Charles  the  Second  liked  the  situation, 
and  determined  to  rebuild  the  house  and  to  improve  the 
gardens.  Soon  after  his  Bestoration,  he  began  to  erect,  on  a 
spot  almost  washed  by  the  Thames  at  high  tide,  a  mansion  of 
vast  extent  and  cost.  Behind  the  palace  were  planted  long 
avenues  of  trees  which,  when  William  reigned,  were  scarcely 
more  than  saplings,  but  which  have  now  covered  vrith  their 
massy  shade  the  summer  rambles  of  several  generations.  On 
the  dope  which  has  long  been  the  scene  of  the  holiday  sports 
of  the  Londoners,  were  constructed  flights  of  terraces,  of 
which  the  vestiges  may  still  be  discerned.    The  Queen  now 
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CHAP,  publidj  declared,  in  her  husband's  name,  that  the  bnildiiig 
^\^^  -  commenced  by  Charles  should  be  completed,  and  should  be  a 
retreat  for  seamen  disabled  in  the  service  of  their  countrv.* 
One  of  the  happiest  e£fects  produced  by  the  good  news  was 
the  calming  of  the  public  mind.  During  about  a  month  the 
nation  had  been  hourly  expecting  an  invasion  and  a  rising, 
and  had  consequently  been  in  an  irritable  and  suspicious 
mood.  In  many  parts  of  England  a  nonjuror  could  not  show 
himself  without  great  risk  of  being  insulted.  A  report  that 
arms  were  hidden  in  a  house  sufficed  to  bring  a  furious  mob 
to  the  door.  The  mansion  of  one  Jacobite  gentleman  in 
Kent  had  been  attacked,  and,  after  a  fight  in  which  several 
shots  were  fired,  had  been  stormed  and  pulled  down.t  Yet 
such  riots  were  by  no  means  the  worst  symptoms  of  the  fever 
which  had  inflamed  the  whole  society.  The  exposure  of 
Fuller,  in  February,  had,  as  it  seemed,  put  an  end  to  the 
practices  of  that  vile  tribe  of  which  Oates  was  the  patriarch. 
During  some  weeks,  indeed,  the  world  was  disposed  to  be 
unreasonably  incredulous  about  plots.  But  in  April  there 
was  a  reaction.  The  French  and  Irish  were  coming.  There 
was  but  too  much  reason  to  believe  that  there  were  traitors  iu 
the  island.  Whoever  pretended  that  he  could  point  out 
those  traitors  was  sure  to  be  heard  with  attention ;  and  there 
was  not  wanting  a  false  witness  to  avail  himself  of  the  golden 
opportunity. 
Toimg^i  This  false  witness  was  named  Bobert  Young.     His  history 

P^t.  .^y^^  £]^  }^  Q^^pQ^  lifetime  so  fully  investigated,  and  so  much  of 

his  correspondence  has  been  preserved,  that  the  whole  man 
is  before  us.  His  character  is  indeed  a  curious  study.  TTii8 
birthplace  was  a  subject  of  dispute  among  three  nations. 
The  English  pronoimced  him  Irish.  The  Irish,  not  being 
ambitious  of  the  honour  of  having  him  for  a  countryman, 
affirmed  that  he  was  bom  in  Scotland.  Wherever  he  may 
have  been  bom,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  where  he  was  bred : 
for  his  phraseology  is  precisely  that  of  the  Teagues,  who  were, 
in  his  time,  favourite  characters  on  our  stage.  He  called 
himself  a  priest  of  the  Established  Church :  but  he  was  in 
truth  only  a  deacon ;  and  his  deacon's  orders  he  had  obtained 
by  producing  forged  certificates  of  his  learning  and  moral 
character.  Long  before  the  Bevolution  he  held  curacies  in 
various  parts  of  Ireland ;  but  he  did  not  remain  many  days  in 
any  spot.     He  was  driven  firom  one  place  by  the  scandal  which 

*  Baden  to  the  States  General,  J;)ne  ^.  1692. 
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was  the  eflfect  of  Ids  lawless  amours.     He  rode  away  from     GHAP. 

V  V|  TT 

another  place  on  a  borrowed  horse,  which  he  never  returned.  -      .    '  - 
He  settled  in  a  third  parish,  and  was  taken  up  for  bigamy. 
Some  letters  which  he  wrote  on  this  occasion  from  the  gaol 
of  Cavan  have  been  preserved.    He  assured  each  of  his  wives, 
with  the  most  frightful  imprecations,  that  she  alone  was  the 
object  of  his  love ;  and  he  thus  succeeded  in  inducing  one  of 
tiiem  to  support  him  in  prison,  and  the  other  to  save  his  life 
by  forswearing  herself  at  the  assizes.     The  only  specimens 
which  remain  to  us  of  his  method  of  imparting  religious  in- 
struction are  to  be  found  in  these  epistles.    He  compares 
himself  to  David,  the  man  after  Grod's  own  heart;,  who  had 
been  guilty  both  6f  adultery  and  murder.  He  declares  that  he 
repents :  he  prays  for  the  forgiveness  of  the  Almighty,  and 
then  entreats  his  dear  honey,  for  Christ's  sake,  to  perjure 
herself.    Having  narrowly  escaped  the  gallows,  he  wandered 
during  several  years  about  Ireland  and  England,  begging, 
stealing,  cheating,  personating,  forging,  and  lay  in  many 
prisons  under  many  names.     In  1684  he  was  convicted  at 
Bury  of  having  fiuudulently  counterfeited  Sancroffc's  signa- 
ture, and  was  sentenced  to  the  pilloiy  and  to  imprisonment. 
Prom  his  dungeon  he  wrote  to  implore  the  Primate's  mercy. 
The  letter  may  still  be  read  with  all  the  original  bad  grammar 
and  bad  spelling.*     The  writer  acknowledged  his  guilt, 
wished  that  his  eyes  were  a  fountain  of  water,  and  declared 
that  he  should  never  know  peace  till  he  hiitd  received  epis- 
copal absolution.     He  veiy  cunningly  tried  to  ingratiate  him- 
self with  the  Archbishop,  by  professing  a  mortal  hatred  of 
Dissenters.     But,  as  all  this  contrition  and  all  this  orthodoxy 
produced  no  efiTect^  the  penitent^  after  swearing  bitterly  to  be 
revenged  on  Bancroft,  betook  himself  to  another  device.     The 
Western  Insurrection  had  just  broken  out.    '  The  magistrates 
all  over  the  country  were  but  too  ready  to  listen  to  any  acou>- 
sation  that  might  be  brought  against  Whigs  and  Noncon- 
formists.   Young  declared  on  oath  that,  to  his  knowledge,  a 
design  had  been  formed  in  Suffolk  against  the  life  of  King 
James,  and  named  a  peer,  several  gentlemen,  and  ten  Pres-^ 
byterian  ministers,  as  parties  to  the  plot.     Some  of  the  ac- 
cused were  brought  to  trial ;  and  Young  appeared  in  the 
witness  box :  but  the  stoiy  which  he  told  was  proved  by  over- 
whelming evidence  to  be  false.     Soon  after  the  Bevolution  he 
was  again  convicted  of  forgeiy,  pilloried  for  the  fourth  or  fiftih 

*  I  gire  one  ihaEt  Mntenoe  tea speei-    that  a  defgjman  hava  oommittid  fvdi 
BMn :  **  O  fit  that  trer  it  ihonld  be  said    dnrty  actionf  1 " 
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t  »fU-?-     wm? .  wni;  *«ii  5v>  Xewgate.    While  he  lay  there,  he  determined 
\v^.     ^.  ^H^  WhrQ^M^T  he  shonld  be  more  forinmate  as  an  accuser  of 
^  '         .'liKvihii:^  i3^*a  he  had  been  as  an  accuser  of  Puritans.     He 
iStsff  ft^&ytiiM^  himself  to  Tillotson.     There  was  a  horrible 
-Mk;^  jk^iuit  their  Majesties,  a  plot  as  deep  as  hell ;  and  some 
^•i:"  ^iifc?  Srsit  men  in  England  were  concerned  in  it.     Tillotson, 
i^'^^C^  Ho  placed  little  confidence  in  information  coming  from 
«ttc)i  A  j^MinM?,  thought  that  the  oath  which  he  had  taken  as 
A  Wixy  Councillor  made  it  his  duty  to  mention  the  subject  to 
Willuau.     William,  after  his  fashion,  treated  the  matter  very 
li^llr.     ''  I  am  confident,"  he  said,  **  that  this  is  a  villany ; 
mkI  I  will  have  nobody  disturbed  on  such  grounds."     After 
lKi»  K^buff,  Yoimg  remained  some  time  quiet.     But  when 
William  was  on  the  Continent,  and  when  the  nation  was 
t^ti^ted  by  the*  apprehension  of  a  French  invasion  and  of  a 
Jttcobite  insurrection,  a  false  accuser  might  hope  to  obtain  a 
jft^vourable  audience.     The  mere  oath  of  a  man  who  was  well 
known  to  the  turnkeys  of  twenty  gaols  was  not  likely  to  injure 
any  body.    But  Yoimg  was  master  of  a  weapon  which  is,  of 
all  weapons,  the  most  formidable  to  innocence.     He  had  lived 
daring  some  years  by  counterfeiting  hands,  and  had  at  length 
attained  such  consunmiate  skill  in  that  bad  art  that  even  ex- 
perienced clerks  who  were  conversant  with  manuscript  could 
scarcely,  after  the  most  minute  comparison,  discover  any  dif- 
ference between  his  imitations  and  the  originals.     He  had 
succeeded  in  making  a  collection  of  papers  written  by  men  of 
note  who  were  suspected  of  disaffection.     Some  antographs 
he  had  stolen;  and  some  he  had  obtained  by  writing   in 
feigned  names  to  ask  after  the  characters  of  servants  or  cu- 
rates.    He  now  drew  up  a  paper  purporting  to  be  an  Associa- 
tion for  the  Restoration  of  the  banished  King.    This  document 
set  forth  that  the  subscribers  bound  themselves  in  the  pre* 
sence  of  God  to  take  arms  for  His  Majesty,  and  to  seize  on  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  dead  or  alive.     To  the  Association  Young 
appended  the  names  of  Marlborough,  of  Combury,  of  Salis- 
bury, of  Sancroft,  and  of  Sprat,  Bishop  of  Rochester  and  Dean 
of  Westminster. 

The  next  thing  to  be  done  was  to  put  the  paper  into  some 
hiding  place  in  the  house  of  one  of  the  persons  whose  signa- 
tures had  been  counterfeited.  As  Young  could  not  quit 
Newgate,  he  was  forced  to  employ  a  subordinate  ag^t  for 
this  pupose.  He  selected  a  wretch  named  Blackhead,  who 
had  formerly  been  convicted  of  perjury,  and  sentenced  to 
have  his  ears  clipped.    The  selection  was  not  happy;   for 
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Blackhead  had  none  of  the  qualities  which  the  trade  of  a  fidse     CHAP. 
witness  requires  except  wickedness.     There  was  nothing  ^    ^^^ 
plausible  about  him.    His  yoice  was  harsh.    Treachery  was 
written  in  all  the  lines  of  his  jeUow  ieuae.    He  had  no  inven- 
tion, no  presence  of  mind,  and  could  do  little  more  than 
repeat  by  rote  the  lies  taught  him  by  others. 

This  man,  instructed  by  his  accomplice,  repaired  to  Sprat's 
palace  at  Bromley,  introduced  himself  there  as  the  confidential 
servant  of  an  imaginary  Doctor  of  Divinity,  delivered  to  the 
Bishop,  on  bended  knee,  a  letter  ingeniously  manufactured 
by  Young,  and  received,  with  the  semblance  of  profound  re- 
verence, the  episcopal  benediction.  The  servants  made  the 
stranger  welcome.  He  was  taken  to  the  cellar,  drank  their 
master's  health,  and  entreated  them  to  let  him  see  the  house. 
They  could  not  venture  to  show  any  of  the  private  apart- 
ments. Blackhead,  therefore,  after  begging  importunately, 
but  in  vain,  to  be  suffered  to  have  one  look  at  the  study,  was 
forced  to  content  himself  with  dropping  the  Association  into 
a  flowerpot  which  stood  in  a  parlour  near  the  kitchen. 

Every  thing  having  been  tiius  prepared.  Young  informed 
the  ministers  that  he  could  tell  them  something  of  the  highest 
importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  State,  and  earnestly  begged 
to  be  heard.  His  request  reached  them  on  perhaps  the  most 
anxious  day  of  an  anxious  month.  Tourville  had  just  stood 
out  to  sea.  The  army  of  James  was  embarking.  London 
was  agitated  by  reports  about  the  disaffection  of  the  naval 
officers.  The  Queen  was  deliberating  whether  she  should 
cashier  those  who  were  suspected,  or  try  the  effect  of  an  appeal 
to  their  honour  and  patriotism.  At  such  a  moment  the  mi- 
nisters could  not  refuse  to  listen  to  any  person  who  professed 
himself  able  to  give  them  valuable  information.  Young  and 
his  accomplice  were  brought  before  the  Privy  Council.  They 
there  accused  Marlborough,  Combury,  Salisbury,  Sancroft, 
and  Sprat  of  high  treason.  These  g^reat  men.  Young  said, 
had  invited  James  to  invade  England,  and  had  promised  to 
join  him.  The  eloquent  and  ingenious  Bishop  of  Eochester 
had  undertaken  to  draw  up  a  Declaration  which  would  inflame 
the  nation  against  the  government  of  King  William*  The 
conspirators  were  boimd  together  by  a  written  instrument. 
That  instrument,  signed  by  their  own  hands,  would  be  found 
at  Bromley  if  careful  search  was  made.  Yoimg  particularly 
requested  that  the  messengers  might  be  ordered  to  examine 
the  Bishop's  flowerpots. 

The  ministers  were  seriously  alarmed.     The  story  was  cir- 
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CHAP.  CTTnMiaTitialj  and  part  of  it  was  probable,  Marlborough's  ded- 
-  ^^^ "  iiJgs  with  Saint  Germains  were  well  known  to  CaermarUieii, 
to  Nottingham,  and  to  Sidney.  Combnry  was  a  tool  of 
Marlborough,  and  was  the  son  of  a  nonjuror  and  of  a 
notorious  plotter.  Salisbury  was  a  Papist.  Sancrcrft  had, 
not  many  months  before,  been,  with  too  much  show  of 
reason,  suspected  of  inviting  the  French  to  invade  TgnglMiil 
Of  all  the  accused  persons  Sprat  was  the  most  ttnlikely  to 
be  concerned  in  any  hazardous  design.  He  had  neither 
enthusiasm  nor  constancy.  Both  his  ambition  and  his  party 
spirit  had  always  been  effectually  kept  in  order  by  his  love  ci 
ease  and  his  anxieiy  for  his  own  safety.  He  had  been  guilty 
of  some  criminal  compliances  in  the  hope  of  gaining  ihe 
£Eivour  of  James,  had  sate  in  the  High  Comnussion,  had  con- 
curred in  several  iniquitous  decrees  pronounced  by  that  court, 
and  had,  with  trembling  hands  and  faltering  voice,  read  the 
Declaration  of  Indulgence  in  the  choir  of  the  Abbey.  But 
there  he  had  stopped.  As  soon  as  it  began  to  be  whispered 
that  the  civil  and  religious  constitution  of  England  would 
speedily  be  vindicated  by  extraordinary  means,  he  had  re- 
signed the  powers  which  he  had  during  two  years  exercised 
in  defiance  of  law,  and  had  hastened  to  make  his  peace  wiih 
his  clerical  brethren.  He  had  in  the  Convention  voted  for  a 
Begency :  but  he  had  taken  the  oaths  vdthout  hesitation :  he 
had  borne  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  coronation  of  the  new 
Sovereigns ;  and  by  his  skilful  hand  had  been  added  to  the 
Form  of  Prayer  used  on  the  fifth  of  November  those  sentences 
in  which  the  Church  expresses  her  gratitude  for  the  second 
great  deliverance  wrought  on  that  day.*  Such  a  man, 
possessed  of  a  plentiful  income,  of  a  seat  in  the  House  oi 
Lords,  of  one  agreeable  mansion  among  the  elms  of  Bromley, 
and  of  another  in  the  cloisters  of  Westminster,  was  verv 
unlikely  to  run  the  risk  of  martyrdom.  He  was  not,  indeed, 
on  perfectly  good  terms  with  the  government.  For  the  feel- 
ing, which,  next  to  solicitude  for  his  own  comfort  and  repose, 
seems  to  have  had  the  greatest  influence  on  his  public  eon- 
duct,  was  his  dislike  of  the  Puritans,  a  dislike  which  sprang, 
not  fi^m  bigotry,  but  from  Epicureanism.  Their  austeri^ 
was  a  reproach  to  his  slothfdl  and  luxurious  life:  their 
phraseology  shocked  his  fastidious  taste;  and,  where  they 
were  concerned,  his  ordinary  good  nature  forsook  him. 
Loathing  the  nonconformists  as  he  did,  he  was  not  likely 
to  be  very  zealous  for  a  prince  whom  the  nonconformists 

•  Gutch,  Collectanea  CorioM. 
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regarded  as  fheir  piotectoh     But  Sprat's  :&ti]tB  affbrded     CHAP, 
ample  security  that  he  woxdd  never,  firom  spleen  against  , 
Williain,  engage  in  any  plot  to  bring  back  James.    Why 
Yonng  should  have  assigned  the  most  perilous  part  in  an 
enterprise  full  of  peril  to  a  man  singularly  pliant,  cautious, 
and  selfindulgent,  it  is  difficult  to  say. 

The  first  step  which  the  ministers  took  was  to  send  Marl- 
borough to  the  Tower.  He  was  by  fiur  the  most  formidable 
of  all  the  accused  persons ;  and  that  he  had  held  a  traitorous 
correspondence  with  Saint  Glermains  was  a  &usb  which, 
whether  Young  were  perjured  or  not,  the  Queen  and  her 
chief  advisers  knew  to  be  true.  One  of  the  Clerks  of  the 
Council  and  several  messengers  were  sent  down  to  Bromley 
with  a  warrant  from  Nottingham.  Sprat  was  taken  into 
custody.  All  the  apartments  in  which  it  could  reasonably 
be  supposed  that  he  would  have  hidden  an  important  docu- 
ment were  searched,  the  library,  the  diningroom,  the  draw- 
ingroom,  the  bedchamber,  and  the  a^acent  closets.  His 
papers  were  strictly  examined.  Much  good  prose  was  found, 
and  probably  some  bad  verse,  but  no  treason.  The  messen- 
gers pried  into  every  flowerpot  that  they  could  find,  but  to  no 
purpose.  It  never  occurred  to  them  to  look  into  the  room 
in  which  Blackhead  had  hidden  the  Association:  for  that 
room  was  near  the  offices  occupied  by  the  servants,  and  was 
little  used  by  the  Bishop  and  his  fiunily.  The  officers  re- 
turned to  London  with  their  prisoner,  but  without  the  docu- 
ment which,  if  it  had  been  foimd,  might  have  been  fiital 
to  him. 

Late  at  night  he  was  brought  to  Westminster,  and  was 
suffered  to  sleep  at  his  deanery.  All  his  bookcases  and 
drawers  were  examined ;  and  sentinels  were  posted  at  the 
door  of  his  bedchamber,  but  with  strict  orders  to  behave 
civilly  and  not  to  disturb  the  family. 

On  the  following  day  he  was  brought  before  the  Council. 
The  examination  was  conducted  by  Nottingham  with  great 
humaniiy  and  courtesy.  The  Bishop,  conscious  of  entire 
innocence,  behaved  wiih  temper  and  firmness.  He  made  no 
complaints.  ^^  I  submit,"  he  said,  ^*  to  the  necessities  of 
State  at  such  a  time  of  jealousy  and  danger  as  this.''  He 
was  asked  whether  he  had  drawn  up  a  Declaration  for  Eling 
James,  whether  he  had  held  any  correspondence  with  France, 
whether  he  had  signed  any  treasonable  association,  and 
whether  he  knew  of  any  such  association.  To  all  these 
questions  he,  with  perfect  truth,  answered  in  the  negative. 
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CHAP,     on  the  wiml  of  ft  (lirbtuui  ami  a  Hiiihop.     He  wmm  Uk«*c 
37/ Jlr   bock  to  Ilia  fli^ArMnnr.     He  n*iiuuiUNl  then*  in  rA«j  conftn«-mri:t 
ilurini;  ton  darii,  and  then,  mm  nothin|f  tending  in  rriminaSr 
him  hail  been  dia<*orerv«l,  waa  mifToitHl  to  retain  tit  Bn«ml*^v 

Meanwhile  the    fala**  arrniuTii   hoil   lieen  di^viaini;  a   r^« 
•rhemo.     IlWkhead  |iaid  unothfr  Tiiiit  U*  Bmnilrr.  and  ^  r- 
tririsl   to  take  tli<*  f«ir|»i*d   AjuMN^iatinn   out  f>f  the  |iU'^   :r. 
whirh  he  luul  hid  it,  ami  t<i  bring  it  ba^'k  tn  Ymini;.     i  Hir  .  f 
YMiin};'*  twit  wirei  thi*n  raiTii*«l  it  to  thi*  Sern*tanr*B  <  »&r^. 
and  told  a  lie,  invi*rit«tl  bv  hi*r  hiiaband,  to  fipUin  h««   a 
|Mi|M*r  «>f  «ui*h  im|M>rtAnt*«*  IiimI  romt*  into  hrr  hands.      Il';*    * 
wuM  n«*t  now  iM»  i*ujiv  to  frighti*n  tin*  niini^tfm  aji  it  hjid  l»^  r. 
a  fi'w  %\ii\n  l*ffon*.     Thi*  battli*  of  I^  IIf»(^ir  hail  |»ut  an  t.  ! 
to   all   a|ii»n*lit*niii«in4   ff   invojiion.     Ni»ttin(;hani«  thffvf»'f«-. 
inM«>ail  **f  m^ndin^  down  a  wnrrant  to  Hninik'T,  mervlv  wt*'V 
tit  Uv  that  S|init  wmild  rull  «'n  him  ut  WhitehAlL      T^ 
kummnna  waa  |>niin|itlv  oIm'\in|,  and  tho  aviiaed  firplat*"  «»j 
bmu^ht    fu«t*  t4i  f«u*«*   with    liLii'klir.id   U*fore    th<«    <'«'v;r.-:' 
Tlien  the  tnitli  came  out  faj«t.     'Df*  iii^bop  n*mf*mU-ivti  thr 
rillanoua  I(«»k  and  voire  oftho  m.in  who  luul  kni*)t  t^iaak  th^ 
epiaiNipal   blfiiiiin;;.       Tln'   I<i«hii|i*ii  4ii*n*tarT   miitirtnt^l  ku 
niiuit«*r'a  luunTtioiui.     The  fal^*  witnt*«i4  Mmn  biit  hi«  prra^  t*r^ 
I'f  niintl.      Hi^   i  h«'*'kii,  ulwuii«  «»nl!i'W,  ^r*'n  fri^'l;??"  :1!t  !:■»    • 
IliH  vi'itt',  ^••ni-nillv   \*>\i>\  :iii<l  •'•  .ir*"-.   *.iiik    :?.•••   .i  wK  •-. - 
Tli«'  I'rivv  4'i«ui.'ill"r<  ••.in  hi-*  f.-vf  :-:■  ti.  .iifl  «  r  a^  ia:-    • 

n'j--.it«t!lv  iiit.iiiiini-rin;;  fu!   hi-   •:    ■::  .i!  !;•■    i:i    rhf   .r-.^-.-i 
w«'p!<.       At   I.i«it  h«'  f"'niil  that  !«•    !   i  I  :.  •  w.it  if  oitri-^*.-  - 
hiiii>M-lf  but  l'\  I'wnni;:  hi^  J^nl'        If-     .  kr-.  wl«<«l^;v^l  tfj"  r 
h.iil  ;;M»-n  :ni  untnii*  ii««-i«uiit  if  1..-  \i»:!   t.i  Iir^.?v.!.-i  .    ^ 
ai^*  r  nriili  |'ri\.irii:itii«u.  In*  n-laS'l   h"W  h^*  Iia*!   K:  !•!•  -    •' 
A ^- -14! :••!!,   .iJi'l   ln»w    hi'    h.i'l    r»  Tip-^i**!     it    fn-in    :!*    i..  :  ■  ,- 
I  !-i-  i-.  .iri'l  ♦••■!ifi ■-•«•« I  tl..it  I."  h:i*l  l-"«'M  •■■!  1^1  I't  Y'  'irsj 

rh«'  !«■»  a- ••••in|ili''i-^  Wf-r*-  !!j»-:i   •••■nfr'UtiHl.      Y* 'ir^.  •  *• 
iiii.ibatht^l  f.'nh««ail,  -I'lii*'!  •'\»r\    Miiij^.      Mi*  knrw  ti-  ■.:.  - 
al-':it  thi*  fl-'Wi-rj-t^i.      '*  If  ••  .**«Ti'«l  N--!'.?i^'hAm  and  Stis*" 
!   ^'thi-r.  "whv  dii!   \i'ii  ;;ni'  •u.  h   pari:  'ilar  ilmfN-tj.  r.i  iLv' 
!h«'  !l"f»iT]«itii  at   Hri'fnli-\  «h<iuld  U'  n-Mr- }.•  l  '"      '•  |  •^^>- 
;fa\«-  iinv  tlin^-tioii*  al-'U!  tlif  fltiwir]-  !•,  "  -a:  1  Y*  un^j.      T^-* 
th'*   wh"l»"  r«»un''il  I'P'k'*  f"iil».       '•  M'W   tl.kr*^    tiKi    mat    » 
\Vf  all  r-':ii«*:nU'r  it."      S'lll  th»'  kn:ii«-   •%--l   up  rrv*-*.  *" 
ri  laiii.'-'l.     with    an    iui|'ti>b'nt**»    whi-h    •►itt'«    mi^*.    ia 
rn^  :•'•!.  *'  I'h:*  hithni^  ia  all  a  tri«'k  ^'t  i:p  U-twt^n  thr  K-*^  ? 
ai.  1  !•:  i-  V^}  •  a. I.      T)i'*   lUiih«p  haa  tal*  n  HUt  khi-ad  k€  .   i^  . 
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they  are  both  trying  to  stifle  the  plot."    This  was  too  much.     CHAP. 
There  was  a  smile  and  a  lifting  up  of  hands  all  round  the  .  X"^^^, 
board.    **  Man,"  cried  Caermarthen,  **  wonldst  thou  have  ns 
believe  that  the  Bishop  contrived  to  have  this  paper  put 
where  it  was  ten  to  one  that  our  messengers  had  found  it, 
and  where,  if  they  had  found  it^  it  might  have  hanged  him  9  " 

The  false  accusers  were  removed  in  custody.  T^e  Bishop, 
after  warmly  thanking  the  ministers  for  their  fisdr  and  honour- 
able conduct,  took  his  leave  of  them.  In  the  antechamber  he 
foimd  a  crowd  of  people  staring  at  Young,  while  Young  sate, 
enduring  the  stare  with  the  serene  fortitude  of  a  man  who  had 
looked  down  on  &x  greater  multitudes  from  half  the  pillories 
in  England.  **  Young,"  said  Sprat,  ^^  your  conscience  must 
tell  you  that  you  have  cruelly  wronged  me.  For  your  own 
sake  I  am  sorry  that  you  persist  in  denying  what  your  asso- 
ciate has  confessed."  '^  Confessed ! "  cried  Young :  ^'  no,  all 
is  not  confessed  yet ;  and  that  you  shall  find  to  your  sorrow. 
There  is  such  a  thing  as  impeacdmient,  my  Lord.  When  Par- 
liament sits  you  shall  hear  more  of  me."  '^  Gk)d  give  you 
repentance,"  answered  the  Bishop.  ^^  For,  depend  upon  it, 
you  are  in  much  more  danger  of  being  damned  than  I  of  being 
impeached."^ 

Forty-eight  hours  after  the  detection  of  this  execrable  fruud, 
Harlborough  was  admitted  to  bail.  Young  and  Blackhead 
had  done  him  an  inestimable  service.  That  he  was  concerned 
in  a  plot  quite  as  criminal  as  that  which  they  had  fSsilsely  im- 
puted to  him,  and  that  the  government  was  in  possession  of 
moral  proofs  of  his  guilt,  is  now  certain.  But  his  contempo- 
raries had  not,  as  we  have,  the  evidence  of  his  perfidy  before 
them.  They  knew  that  he  had  been  accused  of  an  offence  of 
which  he  was  innocent,  that  perjury  and  forgery  had  been 
employed  to  ruin  him,  and  that,  in  consequence  of  these 
machinations,  he  had  passed  some  weeks  in  the  Tower.  There 
was  in  the  public  mind  a  veiy  natural  confusion  between  his 
disgrace  and  his  imprisonment.  He  had  been  imprisoned 
witiiout  sufficient  cause.  Might  it  not,  in  the  absence  of  all 
information,  be  reasonably  presumed  iliat  he  had  been  dis- 
graced without  sufficient  cause  9  It  wbs  certain  that  a  vile 
calumny,  destitute  of  all  foimdation,  had  caused  him  to  be 
treated  as  a  criminal  in  May.    Was  it  not  probable,  then, 

•  Mr  aoooant  of  this  plot  ii  chiefly  head  and  Bobert  Young,  1692.  Them 
teken  from  Spratf ■  BeUtion  of  the  late  are  yery  few  better  narratirea  in  the  lan- 
WidLed  ContriTUiea  of  Stephen  Black-    guage. 
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CIlAl*.     thut  imIhiiiii}'  iiii^ht  have  J<*|irivi'J  liiiii  ofhU  iiiiftAt«'r'«  fATt-ir 

J!^iiL    ill  Jmiuurv  ? 

Yi'iiii^'ii  n*iii  •unt**  Wfl*n*  ii<it  vi*t  fxhaiuUNl.     A«  Vi-  ?.  x«  r^- 
huil  li«««-ii  i-urrii-«l  Itoi'k  fmiii  Whiti-liull  t4i  Ni*h;»-.i!i'.   l..-   9m\ 
hiniiiflf  tai  otiiiiitrurt  a  iifw  |*li*t,  aini  li»  tiiid  u  iit*w  u*-*  ..  •-. 

lit*  ii4Mn*MMtl  hiiiiju'lf  to  ii  mail  iiuin«-4i  llttUuiiil,  mki>  ««.»•  ::. 
tilt*  liiweiit  iitatt*  «if  |mr«Ttv.  Xt«»»'r,  kuiiI  Yoiiii::.  i»a«  "i.-  r* 
mii'h  a  i^iKl«*ii  •ipiMirtunitv.  A  InJiI,  nhn-wil,  f«-ll<«v  "i.^L*. 
tninilv  iMni  tiv**  IiiiikIphI  |niiiiiiU.  'l\\  Ili*lLiiii|  f^«-  K".  ir^^i 
]iiiiiiiil.4  iif«'iiii*<l  falMiitiiiM  Hfultli.  What,  hi*  iiAki-«l.  w^*  i.**  *• 
till  fitr  it  y  Ni •tiling',  hi*  wuM  ti*l«l.  l*iit  tii  i»|iiMk  tht*  !ru^li.  th^t 
w;iJi  t«»  Huv,  auLfitaiituil  inith,  u  littlr  tliftinii^-ti  urnl  •>  ;•  *:r*^!. 
Tlii'D*  n*iUlv  w;ij«  <i  |iliit  ;  uiiil  thin  WoiiM  hii\«'  U*<  Ti  ]<r'«*«i  :f 
IiLii'khi-H«l  hoi!  iMt  Imn'Ii  Uiu^ht  iifT.  Ili^  (It-^-rtmn  li.ui  ::.a.I^ 
it  iii-i-«*«*4&rv  Ut  I  all  ill  the  h«*l|»  *•(  tii-tii*!i.  *'  Yi'ii  inti*?  •«•  ^" 
that  Villi  ami  I  wt-n*  in  ;i  hark  n^'ni  ii|*f  aim  at  lh«-  1^  «t«^ 
ill  SlUtliwark.  Siiin*  tm-ii  (miii«*  to  in«^'t  u«  lhi*n  .  r^^i 
piVi*  a  paaHWiinl  U't'iin*  thfv  wi*n*  ailtiiitt««>il.  Tln-t  ««t«-  a.! 
ill  white*  cuinltit  r|i>akii.  'IIh'v  ni^ftitNl  thi*  AwnMinti-  n  in  • -^r 
]in*iii'ii(.v.  Tlii*ii  tLi'V  ]i.iiil  1-114  h  liin  i«hillini;  aiiil  «•  u!  a«iv. 
An«l  Tou  iiiiut  U*  n*U4l\  to  iili-fitif%'  mv  I/nnl  MarlUri'  i  •h  otmI 
thi*  IiiHho|i  of  KiN-hi'Ht'-r  a**  tw.*  i>|'th«'iM*  lii»*li.**  "  H--«  *  ar.  I 
jili-iitifv  lh«ii»  .'''*  H.iiil   il'lLiiiil,  ■•  I  iii-vrr  naw  tlii-in.  "      ••  \ 

m 

III'.*!   riifitn*!*  t"  iM  ••  th-  l:i,"'    .ii;-w«T»ii  th«*  ?«'in!!t  :,    *•  ^*   •. «   r. 

a**    \-ii  I  all.      Th*'   lit*}.-  :•  uiil  U-  :it   thf  A^*U  i.      .\-  ^   f..  t 

■  •  • 

.i^-''i!  !:»• it*,  v^ill  i-'iiit  •  lit  111*  I^irl  Mar!Un-Mjr.  "        •: 

l.i'.l  iiniiii-'iui'*  !;•   «•••;!  :-.  \V}ii(»)i.i]],  .iinl   n-|"it»-l   •::  - 
It  rt.itioii  !"  N>  tliii ji..i:n.       ill*'  111. in   kv  tii;i!ati>r  •  f  ■  *.'    •  «  .§ 
jif'.^  ■■•il«"t|,  i*\  •  nli-r  ••!  'ii*' :.""HTTiT.iiMit,  I'-t  !•  niir%  .  •      -  -    i 
t;.  ii  .'l"|i»Tjur%  ,  .iii'i  I'Tt:'  r\.     l|i- w.i- •  ••ii\  i   ••■•1  a?.-?  ii: .;  • 
w.i*  ;l^^i::l  %»l  in  !).•■  |il!  im  .  .in*!  ii!i-I'  r*i«fif.  iii  .mI.i-*  ■  :    •     •.. 
ivj-'^im-.  aU«'.;!   win- li  h»-  lan-^l  liT'lf,  »•!.  li  a  |-i'      ^-      .  •  i. . 
«•  !>l«»ni  U-w-ii  ki:  -«:i.*      .\'*«-r  hi*  i 'iriiiihrni*ift.  !.•*  ««^*    •:    -  *  - 
*.•!!.•■  \iMrfi,  I  ■-!  i:i  \\f  •  r"W«l  •  I   j  :l!'*nT^,   nii'j^ir^  :  ;- -•     t- 
^h.ir|i«'p•  1ft}.  •  i:.f>  •it«>i  fh'-  ■  iiii.il.       A?    !•  •i^'tl  .   II.   •:       «    l- 

r.ir-.  :i.%  n  ■•!.  l"h«  ii"  w-j.ij-  r^  .ii-iioiiii-'t-tl  tha?  \i-  U  rr  V  ; 
i  !•  :k,  •  .'i  ■•■  •••  I.rr. "'."•.  h.i-i  J--*  :i  t.tk«  :i  \i\»  1  r  i"^«st  '  .;  "  - 
!..  I*  l.«-  h.i-l  \m^'U  I  Ti'l  jmr..  thi  :i  !ha?  thi*  ih-a*!  wa— -.  *  S^: 
..!..■  'I'liK!..  .kJil  !ti..il:^  ?l..i"  "iii- r»  *■  r*inl  p-nth'iiiar.  *.*  .  ^.^r-r 
1. -•.  J-   I  .i'    111'.::,  .i!    I  l.-i-l  /:•  .i'i\  •  •l:fii-l  a  lar^    .!•».  -    ■    • 

<«>-i  t*tt4.'r«    i*\     hi*    I-  !i.t«'ll'  ••.  • 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

While  Eugland  was  agitated,  first  by  the  dread  of  an  inya-     chap. 
sion,  aoid  then  by  joy  at  the  deUverance  TO)ught  for.  her  by  .  ^- 


the  yalour  of  her  seamen,  important  events  were  taking  place  '^<>^^ 
on  the  Continent.     On  the  sixth  of  March  the  King  had  ar-  ^mmm. 
rived  at  the  Hague,  and  had  proceeded  to  make  his  arrange- 
ments for  the  approaching  campaign.'^ 

The  prospect  which  laj  before  him  was  gloomj.  The  co- 
alition of  which  he  was  the  author  and  the  chief  had,  during 
some  months,  been  in  constant  danger  of  dissolution.  By 
what  strenuous  exertions,  by  what  ingenious  expedients,  by 
what  blandishments,  by  what  bribes,  he  succeeded  in  pre* 
venting  his  allies  from  throwing  themselves,  one  by  one,  at 
the  feet  of  France,  can  be  but  imperfectiy  known.  The  fullest 
and  most  authentic  record  of  the  labours  and  sacrifices  by 
which  he  kept  together,  during,  eight  years,  a  crowd  of  fein^ 
hearted  and  treacherous  potentates,  negligent  of  the  common 
interest  and  jealous  of  each  other,  is  to  be  found  in  his  cor- 
respondence with  Heinsius.  In  that  correspondence  William 
is  all  himsel£  He  had,  in  the  course  of  his  eventful  Ufe^ 
to  sustain  some  high  parts  for  which  he  was  not  eminentiy 
qualified ;  and,  in  those  parts,  his  success  was  imperfect.  Ab 
sovereign  of  England,  he  showed  abilities  and  virtues  which 
entitie  him  to  honourable  mention  in  history:  but  his  de- 
ficiencies were  great.  He  was  to  the  last  a  stranger  among 
us,  cold,  reserved,  never  in  good  spirits,  never  at  his  ease.  His 
kingdom  was  a  place  of  exile.  His  finest  palaces  were  prisons. 
He  was  always  counting  the  days  which  must  elapse  before 
he  should  again  see  the  land  of  his  birth,  the  clipped  trees, 
the  wings  of  the  innumerable  windmills,  the  nests  of  the  storks 
on  the  tall  gables,  and  the  long  lines  of  painted  villas  refiected 
in  the  sleeping  canals.  He  took  no  pains  to  hide  the  pre- 
ference which  he  felt  for  his  native  soil  and  for  his  early 
friends ;  and  therefore,  though  he  rendered  great  services  to 
our  comitry,  he  did  not  reign  in  our  hearts.    As  a  general  in 

*  London  Giittto,  March  14. 169|. 
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CHAP,  the  field,  agam,  he  showed  rare  courage  and  capacity :  bat, 
7^^^  .  from  whatever  ca;iiBe,  he  was,  as  a  tadacian,  m£erk»*  to  some 
of  his  contemporaries,  who,  in  general  powers  of  mind,  were 
fkr  infSmor  to  hioL  The  business  for  which  he  was  preemi- 
nently fitted  was  diplomacy,  in  the  highest  senae  of  the  ward. 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  he  has  erer  had  a  mxpesrior  in  the 
art  of  conducting,  those  great  negotiations  on  i^ich  the  wd- 
fkre  of  the  commonwealth  of  nations  depends.  His  skill  m 
this  department  of  politics  was  never  more  seveielj  tasked  or 
more  signally  proved  than  during  the  latter  part  of  1691  and 
the  early  part  of  1692. 
Tilt  One  of  his  chief  difficulties  was  caused  by  the  sullen  and 

jj^*«  menacing  demeanour  of  the  Northern  powers.  Denmark  and 
Sweden  liad  at  one  time  seemed  disposed  to  join  the  coalition: 
but  they  had  early  become  cold,  and  were  &8t  becoming  hos- 
tile. From  France  they  flattered  themselves  that  thej  had  little 
to  fear.  It  was  not  very  probable  that  her  armies  wotild  cross 
the  Elbe,  or  that  her  fleets  would  force  a  passage  through  the 
Sound.  But  the  naval  strength  of  England  and  Holland 
united  might  well  excite  apprehension  at  Stockholm  and  CSo 
ponhagen.  Soon  arose  vexatious  questions  of  maritime  right, 
questions  such  as,  in  almost  every  extensive  war  of  modem 
times,  have  arisen  between  belligerents  and  neutrals.  Hie 
Scandinavian  princes  complained  that  the  legitimate  trade 
botwoon  the  Baltic  and  France  was  tyrannically  interrupted. 
Though  tlioy  had  not  in  general  been  on  very  friendly  termi 
witli  each  other,  they  began  to  draw  dose  together,  intrigued 
at  ovcry  petty  German  court,  and  tried  to  form  what  WiUiam 
CrtlltHl  a  Third  Pftrty  in  Europe.  The  King  of  Sweden,  wha 
as  Duke  of  Pomorania,  was  bound  to  send  three  thousand  meo 
for  the  defo.noo  of  the  Empire,  sent,  instead  of  them,  his  advice 
that  the  allies  would  make  peace  on  the  best  terms  which  ther 
oiHild  g<>t^*  The  Eing  of  Denmark  seised  a  great  number  of 
Dutch  morchantiShips,  and  collected  in  Hcdstein  an  armr  whicb 
osuscd  no  small  uneasiness  to  his  neighbours.  ^  I  fear,^ 
WiUiaxn  wrot«,  in  an  hoar  of  deep  dejectaon,  to  Heinfdus,  ^  I 
fMT  that  the  object  of  this  Tliiid  P^urtj  is  a  peace  which  wiD 
briBg  ia  its  train  the  slaverr  of  Europe.  The  day  wiH  ccone 
whw  Swedkai  and  her  ccmfederates  will  know  too  late  how 
aa  erKHT  they  have  committed.  Ttkej  are  &rther«  no 
1^  ttkaa  w«  fivsa  tlie  danger;  and  tikerefore  it  is  thai  tiuT 
M  Wttt  <ca  wdking  our  rain  and  Ihcir  own.      Iliat 
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France  will  now  consent  to  reasonable  terms  is  not  to  be  ex-     CHAP, 
pected;  and  it  were  better  to  &XL  sword  in  hand  than  to  snb-  .  /^^^  . 
mit  to  whatever  she  may  dictate/^ 

While  the  King  was  thus  disquieted  by  the  conduct  of  the  Tht  Pope. 
Northern  powers,  ominous  signs  began  to  appear  in  a  very 
different  quarter.  It  had,  from  the  first,  been  no  eady  matter 
to  induce  sovereigns  who  hated,  and  who  in  their  own  domi- 
nions, persecuted,  the  Protestant  religion,  to  countenance  the 
revolution  which  had  saved  that  religion  from  a  great  periL 
But  happily  the  example  and  the  authority  of  the  Vatican 
had  overcome  their  scruples.  Innocent  the  Eleventh  and 
Alexander  the  Eighth  had  regarded  William  with  ill  concealed 
partiality.  He  was  not  indeed  their  friend ;  but  he  was  their 
enemy's  enemy ;  and  James  had  been,  and,  if  restored,  must 
again  be,  their  enemy's  vassaL  To  the  heretic  nephew  there- 
fore they  gave  their  effective  support,  to  the  orthodox  uncle 
only  compliments  and  benedictions.  But  Alexander  the 
Eighth  had  occupied  the  papal  throne  little  more  than  fifteen 
months.  His  successor,  Antonio  Pignatelli,  who  took  the 
name  of  Innocent  the  Twelfth,  was  impatient  to  be  reconciled 
to  Lewis.  Lewis  was  now  sensible  that  he  had  committed  a 
great  error  when  he  had  roused  against  him  at  once  the  spirit 
of  Protestantism  and  the  spirit  of  Popeiy.  He  permitted  the 
French  Bishops  to  submit  themselves  to  the  Holy  See.  The 
dispute,  which  had,  at  one  time,  seemed  likely  to  end  in  a 
great  Gkillican  sdusm,  was  acconmiodated ;  and  there  was 
reason  to  believe  that  the  influence  of  the  head  of  the  Church 
would  be  exerted  for  the  purpose  of  severing  the  ties  which 
bound  so  many  Catholic  princes  to  the  Calvinist  who  had 
usurped  the  British  throne. 

Meanwhile  the  coalition,  which  the  Third  Pariy  on  one  Condnctof 
side  and  the  Pope  on  the  other  were  trying  to  dissolve,  was  *^*  *^*^ 
in  no  small  danger  of  &lling  to  pieces  from  mere  rottenness. 
Two  of  the  allied  powers,  and  two  only,  were  hearty  in  the 
common  cause;  England,  drawing  after  her  the  ether  British 
kingdoms,  and  Holland,  drawing  after  her  the  other  Bata- 
vian  commonwealths.  England  and  Holland  were  indeed 
torn  by  internal  fisu^tions,  and  were  separated  from  each  other 
by  mutual  jealousies  and  antipathies  :  but  both  were  frilly 
resolved  not  to  submit  to  French  domination ;  and  both  were 
ready  to  bear  their  share,  and  more  than  their  share,  of  the 
charges  of  the  contest.  Most  of  the  members  of  the  confede- 
racy were  not  nations,  but  men,  an  Emperor,  a  King,  Electors, 
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CS£P.  Dokes,  Landgrares;  and  of  these  men  there  was  scoroeljaiie 
^^^^  whose  whole  sonl  was  in  the  straggle,  scarcely  one  who  did  not 
hang  back,  who  did  not  find  some  excuse  for  omittiii^  to  fblfil 
his  engagements,  who  did  not  expect  to  be  hired  to  defend  lus 
own  rights  and  interests  against  the  common  enem j.  But  iiie 
war  was  the  war  of  the  people  of  England  and  of  the  people 
of  Holland.  Had  it  not  been  so,  the  burdens  which  it  made 
necessary  would  not  have  been  borne  by  either  Bng^land  or 
Holland  during  a  single  year.  When  WiUiam  said  that  he 
would  rather  die  sword  in  hand  than  humble  himself  before 
France,  he  expressed  what  was  felt,  not  by  himself  alone, 
but  by  two  great  commxmities  of  which  he  was  the  first 
magistrate.  With  those  two  communities,  unhappily,  other 
states  had  litde  sympathy.  Indeed  those  two  communities 
were  regarded  by  other  states  as  rich,  plaindealing*,  generous 
dupes  are  regarded  by  needy  sharpers.  England  and  Holland 
were  wealthy ;  and  tiiey  were  zealous.  Their  wealth  excited 
the  cupidity  of  the  whole  alliance ;  and  to  that  wealth  their 
zeal  was  the  key.  They  were  persecuted  with  sordid  impor- 
tunity by  all  their  confederates,  from  Ceesar,  who,  in  the 
pride  of  his  solitary  dignity,  would  not  honour  "King  William 
with  the  title  of  l^jesiy,  down  to  the  smallest  Margrave  who 
could  see  his  whole  principality  from  the  cracked  windows 
of  the  mean  and  ruinous  old  house  which  he  called  his 
palace.  It  was  not  enough  that  England  and  HoUand  fur- 
nished much  more  than  their  contingents  to  the  war  by  land, 
and  bore  unassisted  the  whole  charge  of  the  war  by  sea. 
They  were  beset  by  a  crowd  of  illustrious  mendicants,  some 
rude,  some  obsequious,  but  all  indefatigable  and  insatiable. 
One  prince  came  mumping  to  them  annuaUy  with  a  lamen- 
table stoiy  about  his  distresses.  A  more  sturdy  begg^ar  threat- 
ened to  join  the  Third  Party,  and  to  make  a  separate  peace 
with  France,  if  his  demands  were  not  granted.  Every  Sove- 
reign too  had  his  ministers  and  favourites ;  and  these  minis- 
ters and  favourites  were  perpetually  hinting  that  France  was 
willing  to  pay  them  for  detaching  their  masters  £rom  the 
coalition,  and  that  it  would  be  prudent  in  England  and 
Holland  to  outbid  France. 

Yet  the  embarrassment  caused  by  the  rapacity  of  the  allied 
courts  was  scarcely  greater  than  liie  embarrassment  caused 
by  their  ambition  and  their  pride.  This  prince  had  set  his 
heart  on  some  childish  distinction,  a  title  or  a  cross,  and 
would  do  nothing  for  the  common  cause  till  his  wishes  were 
DOmplished.    That  prince  chose  to  fancy  that  he  had  been 
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Blighted,  and  would  not  stir  still  reparation  had  been  made  CH^. 
to  him.  The  Duke  of  Brunswick  Lunenburg  would  not  .  _^^^'  ^ 
furnish  a  battalion  for  the  defence  of  Germany  unless  he  was 
made  an  Elector.*^  The  Elector  of  Brandenburg  declared 
that  he  was  as  hostile  as  he  had  ever  been  to  France :  but 
he  had  been  ill  used  by  the  Sj^anish  government;  and  he 
therefore  would  not  suffer  his  soldiers  to  be  employed  in  the 
defence  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands.  He  was  willing  to  bear 
his  share  of  the  war:  but  it  must  be  in  his  own  way :  he 
must  have  the  command  of  a  distinct  army;  and  he  must 
be  stationed  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Meuse.f  The  Elec- 
tor of  Saxony  complained  that  bad  winter  quarters  had  been 
assigned  to  his  troops :  he  therefco^  recalled  them  just  when 
they  should  have  been  preparing  to  take  the  field,  but  very 
coolly  offered  to  send  them  back  if  England  and  Holland 
would  give  him  four  hundred  thousand  rixdollars.  j: 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  at  least  the  two  chiefs  The  Em* 
of  the  House  of  Austria  would  have  put  forth,  at  this  con-  ^^^' 
jimcture,  aU  their  strength  against  the  rival  House  of  Bour- 
bon. Unfortunately  they  could  not  be  induced  to  exert  them- 
selves vigorously  even  for  their  own  preservation.  They 
were  deeply  interested  in  keeping  the  French  out  of  Italy. 
Yet  they  could  with  difficulty  be  prevailed  upon  to  lend  the 
smallest  assistance  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy.  They  seemed  to 
think  it  the  business  of  England  and  Holland  to  defend  the 
passes  of  tiie  Alps,  and  to  prevent  the  armies  of  Lewis  from 
overflowing  Lombardy.  To  the  Emperor  indeed  the  war 
against  France  was  a  secondary  object.  His  first  object  was 
the  war  against  Turkey.  He  was  dull  and  bigoted.  His 
mind  misgave  him  that  the  war  against  France  was,  in  some 
sense,  a  war  against  the  Catholic  religion;  and  the  war 
against  Turkey  was  a  crusade.  His  recent  campaign  on  the 
Danube  had  been  successful.  He  might  easily  have  con- 
cluded an  honourable  peace  with  the  Porte,  and  have  turned 
his  arms  westward.  But  he  had  conceived  the  hope  that  he 
might  extend  his  hereditaiy  dominions  at  the  expense  of  the 
Infidels.  Visions  of  a  triumphant  entry  into  Constantinople 
and  of  a  Te  Deum  in  Saint  Sophia's  had  risen  in  his  brain. 
He  not  only  employed  in  the  East  a  force  more  than  sufficient 
to  have  defended  Piedmont  and  reconquered  Lorraine ;  but 
he  seemed  to  think  that  England  and  Holland  were  bound  to 
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CHAP,    reward  him  largely  for  neglecting  their  interests  and  par- 

^XIX^  ailing  his  own.* 

Spm.  Spain  already  was  what  she  has  continued  to  be  down  to 

our  own  time.    Of  the  Spain  which  had  domineered  over  the 
land  and  the  ocean,  over  the  Old  and  the  New  World,  of  the 
Spain  which  had,  in  the  short  space  of  twelve  jears,  led  cap- 
tive a  Pope  and  a  "King  of  France,  a  Sovereign  of  Mexico 
and  a  Sovereign  of  Pern,  of  the  Spain  which  had  sent  an 
army  to  the  walls  of  Paris  and  had  equipped  a  mig^hty  fleet 
to  invade  England,  nothing  remained  but  an  arrogance  which 
had  once  excited  terror  and  hatred,  but  which  conld  now 
excite  only  derision.    In  extent,  indeed,  the  dominions  of  the 
Catholic  Eling  exceeded  those  of  Bome  when  Borne  was  at 
the  zenith  of  power.    But  the  huge  mass  lay  torpid  and  help- 
less, and  could  be  insulted  or  despoiled  witii  impunity.     The 
whole  administration,  military  and  naval,  financial  and  colo- 
nial, was  utterly  disorganized.    Charles  was  a  fit  represen- 
tative of  his  kingdom,  impotent  physically,  intellectoally,  and 
morally,  sunk  in  ignorance,  listlessness,  and  superstition,  yet 
swollen  with  a  notion  of  his  own  dignity,  and  quick  to  ima- 
gine and  to  resent  afl&onts.     So  wretched  had  his  education 
been  that,  when  he  was  told  of  the  fall  of  Mons,  the  most 
important  fortress  in  his  vast  empire,  he  asked  whether  Mcms 
was  in  England.f     Among  the  ministers  who  were  raised  up 
and  pulled  down  by  his  sickly  caprice,  was  none  capable  of 
applying  a  remedy  to  the  distempers  of  the  State.     In  truth 
to  brace  anew  the  nerves  of  that  paralysed  body  would  have 
been  a  hard  task  even  for  Ximenes.    No  servant  of  the  Span- 
ish Crown  occupied  a  more  important  post,  and  none  was 
more  unfit  for  an  important  post,  than  the  Marquess  of  Gras- 
tanaga.    He  was  Governor  of  the  Netherlands ;  and  in  the 
Netherlands  it  seemed  probable  that  the  fate  of  Christendom 
would  be  decided.    He  had  discharged  his  trust  as  every 
public  trust  was  then  discharged  in  every  part  of  that  vast 
monarchy  on  which  it  was  boastfully  said  that  the  sun  never 
set.    FertQe  and  rich  as  was  the  country  which  he  ruled,  he 
threw  on  England  and  Holland  the  whole  charge  of  defend- 
ing it.     He  expected  that  arms,  ammunition,  wagfg^ns,  pro- 
visions, every  ihing,  would  be  furnished  by  the  heretics.     It 
had  never  occurred  to  him  that  it  was  his  business,  and  not 
theirs,  to  put  Mpns  in  a  condition  to  stand  a  siege.     The 
public  voice  loudly  accused  him  of  having  sold  that  caele- 
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brated  stronghold  to  France.     But  it  is  probable  that  he  was     OHAP. 
guilty  of  nothing  worse  than  the  haughty  apathy  and  slug-      ^^'  ^ 
gishness  characteristic  of  his  nation. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  coalition  of  which  William  was  William 
the  head.  There  were  moments  when  he  felt  himself  over-  proTentii^ 
whelmed,  when  his  spirits  sank,  when  his  patience  was  thedisso- 
wearied  out,  and  when  his  constitutional  irritability  broke  the  cooli- 
forth.  "  I  cannot,"  he  wrote,  "  offer  a  suggestion  without  tion. 
being  met  by  a  demand  for  a  subsidy.** *  "I  have  refused 
point  blank/*  he  wrote  on  another  occasion,  when  he  had 
been  importuned  for  money:  ''  it  is  impossible  that  the  States 
General  and  England  can  bear  the  charge  of  the  army  on  the 
Rhine,  of  the  army  in  Piedmont,  and  of  the  whole  defence  of 
Flanders,  to  say  nothing  of  the  immense  cost  of  the  naval 
war.  K  our  allies  can  do  nothing  for  themselves,  the  sooner 
the  alliance  goes  to  pieces  the  better.** t  But,  after  every 
short  fit  of  despondency  and  ill  humour,  he  called  up  all  the 
force  of  his  mind,  and  put  a  strong  curb  on  his  temper. 
Weak,  mean,  false,  selfish,  as  too  many  of  the  confederates 
were,  it  was  only  by  their  help  that  he  could  accomplish  what 
he  had  from  his  youth  up  considered  as  his  mission.  If  they 
abandoned  him,  France  would  be  dominant  without  a  rival  in 
Europe.  Well  as  they  deserved  to  be  punished,  he  would 
not,  to  punish  them,  acquiesce  in  the  subjugation  of  the 
whole  civilised  world.  He  set  himself  therefore  to  surmount 
some  difficulties  and  to  evade  others.  The  Scandinavian 
powers  he  conciliated  by  waiving,  reluctantly  indeed,  and  not 
without  a  hard  internal  struggle,  some  of  his  maritime 
rights. t  At  Bome  his  influence,  though  indirectly  exercised, 
balanced  that  of  the  Pope  himself.  Lewis  and  James  foimd 
that  they  had  not  a  friend  at  the  Vatican  except  Innocent ; 
and  Innocent,  whose  nature  was  gentle  and  irresolute,  shrank 
from  taking  a  course  directly  opposed  to  the  sentiments  of  all 
who  surroimded  him.  In  private  conversations  with  Jacobite 
agents  he  declared  himself  devoted  to  the  interest  of  the 
House  of  Stuart :  but  in  his  public  acts  he  observed  a  strict 
neutrality.  He  sent  twenty  thousand  crowns  to  Saint  Ger- 
mains :  but  he  excused  himself  to  the  enemies  of  France  by 
protesting  that  this  was  not  a  subsidy  for  any  political  pur- 
pose, but  merely  an  alms  to  be  distributed  among  poor  British 
Catholics.  He  permitted  prayers  for  the  good  cause  to  be 
read  in  the  English  College  at  Bome :  but  he  insisted  that 
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en  A  p.     Uk^m  pniTi«ni  HhouU  be  drawn  up  in  ^•nrral  tmnt,  anil  xhxt 
^   ,\^    no  njiiut*  hIiimiM   U*  mrnttoni**!.     It    wim   in   vain  tliat    *:^ 
iniuiiit«'rH  i»f  tin*  Ilmiiu*!!  of  Stiiort  nml  ll«iurkiin  aJjon^l  h.  u 
to  tiiki*  a  im»n*  «ictiil«*«l  r<iuni«*.     "  iimi  kiinvtii/*  ho  rirU.;:.- 
im  onn  iH.vaiiii»n,  '*tbat  I  wuuM  ^LmIIt  abinl  mj  M«mti  ti>  r« 
■tiiif  tbi*  Kin;;  nf  Kn^lainl.     Uiit  wliat  ran  I  dt»  y     If  1  ••.• 
I  am  tulil  that  I  uni  faviMLrini*  thu  Fn*ni*h,  antl  hrl|.iiij  !••■  -^ 
to  lot   up  an  uiiivi'rii:il   niinian-bv.      I    am    nut    hki*  !K«-     i. 
I'u|M»i«.     Kiu^«  will  ii4it  liiit«*ti  tfi   iiif  aji  tbi*T  lifit«*ni^l  :•    :.-• 
pnHbH\*fi*iim.     Tbvn*  m  ni»  n*lii;i<in  nnw.  iintbitic  ^*ut  wirk--:. 
wurltllT,  iMilicv.    Tin*  Prini'i*  uf  (>nui^*  i«  iuaAtt*r.    lit*  ^  it*r-.« 
Ufl  all.     lit*  has  *;^*i  iiurh  a  lii»l«l  <*n  tin*  Km|ii-n'r  an<l  ■  n  "..-^ 
Kini;  uf  8|iain  tliat  n«*itli«T  of  tb«*ui  <lan^  to  ili«|«lf^ii*<-  h.-:. 
GihI  hrlp  uji*     !!••  ali»n«*  nin  h^'lp  u.4.**     AikI,  aA  tb«*  <iM  i^.xr. 
■|HiL«\  be  U'ut  tbi*  tabb*  witb  biJi  baznl  in  un  apun  .  f  ;• 
potcMit  (^ritT  anil  indi^niation.* 

T<>  k*vp  tbi*  tffrnuui  prinivn  Rtvadv  wa«  tu»  vaa\  ta«k  :   \  .*. 
it  wan  a«'i-<iiiiii]iib««(l.     Moni*v  waji  «iiiitnbut«*J  nmtini:  !i>-  -^ 
nurb    k*««    iit*li-«-«l  tbau   tbi*v    ajikixl.    but  inui  b   nii>r**   'it-:.': 
they  bad  anv  diN-rnt  pn*t«*mv  f«*r  ajikin;;.     With  lb**  Kl'^  r 
of  Saxoiiv  a  ('•■iii|Niiiition  wim  ni:idi*.      Ili*  bad,  t'*o  tb«  r  «.* 
a  utmn^  up|«*tit«*  fur  iiub«idi<*ii,  a  fcn^*al  «lt*«tn*  t«>  U*  a  tn«- 
of  tbo  ni<***t  M*lt->  t   uri<l   ilbi^triniM  unliT*  if  ki::.*L*i'.«  •'. 
iMfiiiH  lli:it.  iii-tt-4iii  ft'  ?);••  f 'iir  bwii'ln  d  tlix^o^:.!  r.  i    .       j 
wbii  b  III*  b.iil  •i*-iri.iiidi  •!.  b^*  i*i>ii<««*iif«-<l  !••  iu  •-•!•!  •  :.•    ;. 
tbo'A^Aiid  iilid  thi-  •i.irti-r.*     Ili4  I'riliJ'-  i:i:!ii^%  r  >  iurr.  :    •    ■ 
ui<f*t  i-ii\i'tMiH  atiil  {•^•rtiiliii^i'*  •>!  iiiaiikiiid.  vi.ui  «•     ..*«>i.  .:  » 
h«*|«'*l.  \*}   A  I"  'kM<-li.^       y*»r   till*    I^lk*'  I't'    |{r:;i.«ift.    k    I.    •  > 
huTi*,    Williikiii,    n<*t    v^itlmiit    dirtit'ul'i.    ]ir<<«tir«-i    '.:.       j 
i|ri*in'<l  titl**  ••!  Ki*vt«*r  *>(  lliin«i«fr.      lit  »iirh  i:i«  .4r.*  ^«  :.- 
tbt*  bn*a<'bi*!s  ubi'b  ba«l  d:iidt'«l  tLi*  riiikl:!;<  ii  «•  r<-  •-*  vk  .' 
n*|«ir»'<l  tbiit  it  ii{>p<-An*«l  i^till  V*  |in'«*'iit  a  tir^.i  fr  :.'.  '.     - 
•*iic-tny. 

Wiiliaiii   b.iii  i-i'iiipLiin«*<l  I>it1i-rl\  Xt*  l!i«'  S;  .i!.:«h  « 
till*  in«-.i|M<  i\\  .iT.'l  i!ii  rtnt-v  of  Itu4taii.i;;k ;  jkiA  \L^*.  ^  i.- 
nn!it,  li'-lpU-^i  ai.d  iIp'H*\  a*  it   %*a.*,  ••  :iM  r.  ■•.  !■    air.-.-*  •, 

•*N    ■'     !.•■-•'-■        •  .•        -.t     1    •     •-■.        ■.■ 

!>#  N  .  -    .   ii      -•       T      •■        :•'..■••  V         .  ■  ■•.     »■    -     - 

'*  ■      I   « •  ■■  '  ■       '       •  ./'»•■•.•.•*.•  ,-       »    ar-  .  -•        I  .  I   '■  ..-■«• 

..  .   i       !       -.-  ".■  *4      •-  -  -  - 

^  •        )     .     •     -         .    /.  ■-        ..r:  .......    ^     . 

t«,«jv,  S.I     '   \     -  I      •■  f 
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insensible  to  the. dangers  which  fhreatened  Flanders  and     COAP. 
Brabant.     Qastanaga  was  recalled ;  and  William  was  invited  ^  J^'  - 
to  take  upon  himself  the  government  of  the  Low  Countries,  New 
with  powers  not  less  than  regal.     Philip  the  Second  would  ^tefop 
not  easily  have  believed  that,  within  a  century  after  his  thegorem- 
death,  his  greatgrandson  would  implore  the  greatgrandson  s^sh  ^ 
of  William  the  Silent  to  exercise  the  authority  of  a  sovereign  Nether- 
at  Brussels.* 

The  offer  was  in  one  sense  tempting :  but  William  was  too 
wise  to  accept  it.  He  knew  that  the  population  of  the  Spanish 
Netherlands  was  firmly  attached  to  the  Church  of  Bome. 
Every  act  of  a  Protestant  ruler  was  certain  to  be  regarded 
vrith  suspicion  by  the  clergy  and  people  of  those  countries. 
Already  Gastanaga,  mortified  by  his  disgrace,  had  written  to 
inform  the  Court  of  Bome  that  changes  were  in  contemplation 
which  would  make  Ghent  and  Antwerp  as  heretical  as  Am* 
sterdam  and  London.t  It  had  doubtless  also  occurred  to 
William  that  if,  by  governing  mildly  and  justly,  and  by  show- 
ing a  decent  respect  for  the  ceremonies  and  the  ministers  of  the 
Boman  Catholic  religion,  he  should  succeed  in  obtaining  the 
confidence  of  the  Belgians,  he  would  inevitably  raise  against 
himself  a  storm  of  obloquy  in  oxur  island.  He  knew  by  ex- 
perience what  it  was  to  govern  two  nations  strongly  attached 
to  two  different  Churches.  A  large  party  among  the  Epis- 
copalians of  England  could  not  forgive  him  for  having  con- 
sented to  the  establishment  of  the  presbyterian  polity  in 
Scotland.  A  large  party  among  the  Presbyterians  of  Scotland  . 
blamed  him  for  maintaining  the  episcopal  polity  in  England. 
K  he  now  took  under  his  protection  masses,  processions, 
graven  images,  friaries,  nunneries,  and,  worst  of  all,  Jesuit 
pulpits,  Jesuit  confessionals,  and  Jesuit  colleges,  what  could 
he  expect  but  that  England  and  Scotland  would  join  in  one  cry 
of  reprobation?  He  therefore  refused  to  accept  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Low  Countries,  and  proposed  that  it  should  be 
entrusted  to  the  Elector  of  Bavaria.  The  Elector  of  Bavaria 
was,  after  the  Emperor,  the  most  powerful  of  the  Boman 
Catholic  potentates  of  Germany.  He  was  young,  brave,  and 
ambitious  of  military  distinction.  The  Spanish  Court  was 
willing  to  appoint  him ;  and  he  was  desirous  to  be  appointed : 
but  much  delay  was  caused  by  an  absurd  difficulty.  The 
Elector  thought  it  beneath  him  to  ask  for  what  he  wished  to 
have.  The  formalists  of  the  Cabinet  of  Madrid  thought  it 
beneath  the  dignity  of  the  Catholic  King  to  g^ve  what  had 
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CHAF.     not  be^'n  A«ki«il.     Mi*<lia(icin  waji  ni*ci*«Minr,  and  wmm  at  U«t 
_^^_r    ■ucTt'Mful.     Hut  niiii'h  tiim*  wait  linit ;  ami  th«  •{•hnt*  wa«  Cat 
aJvasirtnl  bi>fon*  tlit*  ni'W  ituwnior  of  tli<*  Nvtheriandi  ^nt«  rvii 
on  hi*  ftinctiuna.* 

William  hod  iuiv<^l  tlu*  cunlitiitn  fn»ni  (he  daii(^*r  <«f  f«*r.«:. 
in|;  br  diBuniiin.     lint  liv  iii»  rr>iniiniitruiir«*,  hr  ii**  rn*r**\!i. 
Iir  mi  bribi*,  iniuM  hi>  jin'vail  nii  htH  allii-n  t«*  U*  t-arlr  :r:  "h^ 
fk*ld.    Thcr  ou^ht  t«»  h.ivi*  |ini(it«-«l  l»v  tlii*  iM-rfn*  !••««- n  «K. 
had  lid'ti  ifivt-ii  thi'iii  in  tin*  |*n*«'fl««liiiif  \i-ur.     Hut  4icaif.  •  t*n 
fiiii-  I  if  tht*m  Itii;r**i^*d.  iiml   wiitidfn-«l  wkv  tht*  nnit  wt-n*  L 
I^Tiii;;;  ami  u;r*Ktn  h**  who  Miii^lr  wii*lili-«l  thi*  wh<>lf  |-««r    f 
fVaui-o  woji  fiiuml.  an  hii  h.*tu;;htT  iiinttn  ha«l  I<*ii;:  U«jit«<«l.  i 
niut4*h  fi«r  u  multituil**  **f  !itlv«*r«ariofl.t     1 1 14  rm'Hiif«.  «K.«« 
■till  unn^oilv,  li-arii«Ni  with  dimiiav  that  he*  had  takrn  thr  ^^'. i 
in  |M*rwin  at  thi*   h'Md  i*f  hiii  mdulitv.     1  hi  m  >  <  HN-anit -n  Kvi 
Uiat  pdlant  arintt^'ni^'v  iiiiinNin**!  with  imin*  aidrmliiur  tr.  h  • 
train.     A  «in;;le  cin'uni-tam'f  iiiav  Huffiix*  u»  i^ti*  a  m*tt--T     { 
thf  |M»m|i  ami   luxurv  nf  hin  t'.iiii|i.     Aimniff  th«*  niu*krtr«-r« 
of  bi«  hi(UA«*hi*l*l  r*»h',  fir  thi*  tinit  tim«',  a  atriplin:;  of  W'-r 
iei*n,  who  Himh  aAfrwanU  iiui-i't^-«b*«l   t«»  th<*  titli*  «T  I^ukr  •  i 
Saint  Siuiiiti,  ainl  X*»  whi»in  wt*  iiw<*  tlmoi*  im*«timabli*  tarubL^jr^ 
whi(*h  liavi*  ]in*4f'nf*<l,  f**r  thf  <lt*li(;ht  ami  iiiatnirtit«n  I'f  »&&£« 
lami^  and  ff  iik.iriv  ;;«'r.i'r.itiiiiiii.  thf  \i\\»\  jiiftun*  lY  a  !>&- 
whi<  h  ha.4  I'-'-'J  |M<^^-'i  au.n.     'D.'-ijIi  thf  U>\'^  f.H!.:*. «  «  i.«  k' 
Ui.it  tinif  \»T\  liiir*!  |iP"i*?M'tl  V'T  ui'  u*-\,  hi-  tn^»*ll«^i  witli  •.:..?■  ■ 
6^»-  hi'p»«'«»  and  Hunijitt-r  mul**9.     Th«'  jiniirt-**- «  i.f  th.    *.  ••: 
•*a*  h  !»urrt«un«h-«l  hv  .1  ;:riiti|i  if  hi^^hUini  anil  t'^a.  1  f  A  1*-.     • 
a«  t'<':n|'.inii*"l  th«'  Ki:ic*   '^>id  fh«-  Mniilfn  »*(  !»••  iiian^i  >  h^rr^ 
womi-n  in«|iiri-«l  thi*  thr*'nj  of  «a:ii  ami  \iihi{'tti<-*:*  )  .r  :    .-* 
•Iiiritt^l  ;;i*ntlfini'ii  witli  ii)i>r»-  t)ii!:  i-t •miiii>*ii  ••■urji.;«        I  .  ' 
bnlhaxi!  m-W"!  whi«  h   •iurr'-'r.  !■  I   thi*   Kn-ii-  h    A  i^**  ••    •    k 
pi'anil  thf  Kn  n«  h  V.rjil,  tlii-  ;;ra««'l'iil,  tli«'  ttiii- r.  •'. 
di<*ujt  ICai  im*.      II**  Ki*i.  in   rtinfurniitjk    wi*}i    •}..     j  r>  4  . 
faiihiiin,  b«*«-fiiif  dr\i>uf.    ttii'l   )ia<l    ;^i\i*n    up  wririn^   f  -  :.• 
thi  .itn-.      Hv  iu»w,  ha\iiij  ih-t»'niiin«--l  !••  ^ipjlt  I.  in«--lf  <  .^-  • 
iiu^l\  t.  •  thf  ill**  iLifj-i*  i'l'  •h«'  lint  If*  whi-  h  U  1   T.^-»-«i  •.••  5.  :     x« 
hi»t*'r:"kfni|'h«  r  if  Kr.iii«*.  ■  init»  t»»  *••«•  thf  irn*-»t  •  it  :  •»  •:     « 
it  i«.i.4  Ki«  fffi' •    t.'p'-'pl.;       In  thr  m- li^KU  ■;:!;  *  J  .  f  M  r  • 
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Lewis  entertained  the  ladies  with  the  most  magnificent  review  CHAP, 
that  had  ever  been  seen  in  modem  Europe.  A  hxmdred  and  J^^  ^ 
twenty  thousand  of  the  finest  troops  in  the  world  were  drawn 
up  in  a  line  eight  miles  long.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  such 
an  array  was  ever  brought  together  under  the  Boman  eagles. 
The  show  began  early  in  the  morning,  and  was  not  over  when 
the  long  summer  day  closed.  Bacine  left  the  ground,  aston- 
ished, deafened,  dazzled,  and  tired  to  death.  In  a  private 
letter  he  ventured  to  g^ve  utterance  to  an  amiable  wish  which 
he  probably  took  good  care  not  to  whisper  in  the  courtly  circle : 
<<  Would  to  heaven  that  all  these  poor  fellows  were  in  their 
cottages  again  with  their  wives  and  their  little  ones  I  "* 

After  this  superb  pageant  Lewis  announced  his  intention  ffieg^  of 
of  attacking  Namur.  In  five  days  he  was  imder  the  walls  of  ^^nv. 
that  city,  at  the  head  of  more  than  thirty  thousand  men. 
Twenty  thousand  peasants,  pressed  in  those  parts  of  the  Ne- 
therlands which  the  French  occupied,  were  compelled  to  act 
as  pioneers.  Luxemburg,  with  eighty  thousand  men,  occupied 
a  strong  position  on  the  road  between  Namur  and  Brussels, 
and  was  prepared  to  give  battle  to  any  force  which  might  at- 
tempt to  raise  the  siege.t  This  partition  of  duties  excited 
no  surprise.  It  had  long  been  known  that  the  Great 
Monardi  loved  sieges,  and  that  he  did  not  love  battles.  He 
professed  to  think  that  the  real  test  of  military  skill  was  a 
siege.  The  event  of  an  encounter  between  two  armies  on 
an  open  plain  was,  in  his  opinion,  often  determined  by  chance : 
but  only  science  could  prevail  against  ravelins  and  bastions 
which  science  had  constructed.  His  detractors  sneeringly 
pronounced  it  fortunate  that  the  department  of  the  military 
art  which  His  Majesty  considered  as  the  noblest  was  one  in 
which  it  was  seldom  necessary  for  him  to  expose  to  serious 
risk  a  life  invaluable  to  his  people. 

Namur,  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Sambre  and  the 
Meuse,  was  one  of  the  great  fortresses  of  Europe.  The  tovm 
lay  in  the  plain,  and  had  no  strength  except  what  was  derived 
from  art.  But  art  and  nature  had  combined  to  fortify  that 
renowned  citadel  which,  from  the  summit  of  a  lofty  rock, 
looks  down  on  a  boundless  expanse  of  cornfields,  woods  and 
meadows,  watered  by  two  fine  rivers.  The  people  of  the  city 
and  of  the  surrounding  region  were  proud  of  their  impregnable 
castle.  Their  boast  was  that  never,  in  all  the  wars  which  had 
devastated  the  Netherlands,  had  skill  or  valom:  been  able  to 

*  M^moires  de  Saint  Simon;  Hactne     f  Monthly  Mercury  for  June  ;  Wil- 
to  BoDcan,  May  21.  1692.  Ham  to  Hcinaiui,  f^  1692, 
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CHAP,  penetrate  those  wallB.  The  neighbouring  fieustnesses,  fieuned 
^^^^'  throughout  the  world  for  their  strength,  Antwerp  and  Ostend, 
Ypres,  lisle  and  Tonmajy  Mens  and  Yalenciennes,  Cambraj 
and  CSiarleroy,  Limbtirg  and  Lnxembnrg,  had  opened  their 
gates  to  conqnerors :  but  never  once  had  the  flag  been  poQed 
down  from  the  battiements  of  Namor.  That  nothing  might 
be  wanting  to  the  interest  of  the  siege,  the  two  great  masters 
of  the  art  of  fortification  were  opposed  to  each  o^er.  Yanban 
had  dnring  many  years  been  regarded  as  the  first  of  engineers: 
but  a  formidable  rival  had  lately  arisen,  Menno,  Baron  of 
Cohom,  the  ablest  officer  in  the  service  of  the  States  General 
The  defences  of  Namnr  had  been  recently  strengthened  and 
repaired  nnder  Cohom's  superintendence ;  and  he  was  now 
within  the  walls.  Yauban  was  in  the  camp  of  Lewis*  It 
might  therefore  be  expected  that  both  the  attack  and  tiie  de- 
fence wonld  be  conducted  with  consummate  ability. 

By  this  time  the  allied  armies  had  assembled :  but  it  was 
too  late.*^  William  hastened  towards  Namur.  He  menaced 
the  French  works,  first  from  the  west,  then  from  the  north, 
then  from  the  east.  But  between  him  and  the  lines  of  circum- 
vallation  lay  the  army  of  Luxemburg,  turning  as  he  turned, 
and  always  so  strongly  posted  that  to  attack  it  would  have 
been  the  height  of  imprudence.  Meanwhile  the  besiegers, 
directed  by  the  skiU  of  Yauban  and  animated  by  the  presence  of 
Lewis,  made  rapid  prbgress.  There  were  indeed  many  difficul- 
ties to  be  surmounted  and  many  hardships  to  be  endured.  The 
weather  was  stormy ;  and,  on  the  eighth  of  June,  the  feast  of 
Saint  Medard,  who  holds  ia  the  French  Calendar  the  same 
inauspicious  place  which  in  our  Calendar  belongs  to  Saint 
Swithin,  the  rain  fell  in  torrents.  The  Sambre  rose  and 
covered  many  square  miles  on  which  the  harvest  was  green. 
The  Mehaigne  whirled  down  its  bridges  to  the  Meuse.  All 
the  roads  became  swamps.  The  trenches  were  so  deep  in 
water  and  mire  that  it  was  the  business  of  three  days  to  move 
a  gun  from  one  battery  to  another.  The  six  thousand  wag- 
gons which  had  accompanied  the  French  army  were  useless. 
It  was  necessary  that  gunpowder,  bullets,  com,  hay,  should 
be  carried  from  place  to  place  on  the  backs  of  the  war  horses. 
Nothing  but  the  authority  of  Lewis  could,  in  such  circum- 
stances, have  maintained  order  and  inspired  cheerfrilness.  His 
soldiers,  in  truth,  showed  much  more  reverence  for  him  than 
for  what  their  religion  had  made  sacred.  They  cursed  Saint 
Medard  heartily,  and  broke  or  burned  every  image  of  him 
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that  conld  be  found.  But  for  their  King  there  was  nothing  CHAP, 
that  they  were  not  ready  to  do  and  to  bear.  In  spite  of  every  ^^^^ 
obstacle  they  constantly  gained  gronnd.  Cohom  was  severely 
wounded  while  defending  with  desperate  resolution  a  fort 
which  he  had  himself  constructed,  and  of  which  he  was  proud. 
His  place  could  not  be  supplied.  The  governor  waJs  a  feeble 
man  whom  Gkistanaga  had  appointed,  and  whom  William  had 
recently  advised  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  to  remove.  The 
spirit  of  the  garrison  gave  way.  The  town  surrendered  on 
the  eighth  day  of  the  siege,  the  citadel  about  three  weeks 
later.* 

The  history  of  the  fiall  of  Namur  in  1692  bears  a  dose  re- 
semblance to  the  history  of  the  fall  of  Mons  in  1691.  Both 
in  1691  and  in  1692,  Lewis,  the  sole  and  absolute  master  of 
the  resources  of  his  kingdom,  was  able  to  open  the  campaign, 
before  William,  the  captain  of  a  coalition,  had  brought  to- 
gether his  dispersed  forces.  In  both  years  the  advantage  of 
haviug  the  first  move  decided  the  event  of  the  game.  At 
Namur,  as  at  Mons,  Lewis,  assisted  by  Yauban,  conducted 
the  siege :  Luxemburg  covered  it :  William  vainly  tried  to 
raise  it,  and,  with  deep  mortification,  assisted  as  a  spectator 
at  the  victory  of  his  enemy. 

In  one  respect  however  the  £BLte  of  the  two  fortresses  was 
very  different.    Mons  was  delivered  up  by  its  own  inhabitants. 
Namur  might  perhaps  have  been  saved  if  the  garrison  had 
been  as  zealous  and  determined  as  the  population.     Strange 
to  say,  in  this  place,  so  long  subject  to  a  foreign  rule,  there 
was  found  a  patriotism  resembling  that  of  the  little  Greek 
commonwealths.     There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
burghers  cared  about  the  balance  of  power,  or  had  any  pre- 
ference for  James  or  for  William,  for  the  Most  Christiatii  King 
or  for  the  Most  Catholic  King.    But  every  citizen  considered 
his  own  honour  as  bound  up  with  the  honour  of  the  tnaiden 
fortress.    It  is  true  that  the  French  did  not  abuse  their 
victory.    No  outrage  was  committed :  the  privileges  of  tiie 
municipality  were   respected  ;    the   magistrates  were  not 
changed.    Yet  the  people  could  not  see  a  conqueror  enter 
their  hitherto  tmconquered  castle  without  tears  of  rage  and 
shame.    £ven  the  barefooted  Carmelites,  who  had  renounced 
all  pleasures,  all  property,  all  society,  all  domestic  affectiooy 

*  Monthlj  Mercuries  of  June  and  Vernon's   Ijetters  to  Colti  printed  in 

Julj  1892 ;  LoBdon  Ckcettes  of  JFuie ;  Tindsl's  History  ;    Racine's  NarratiTs 

Gaiette  de  Puis;   M^moires  de  Saint  and  Letters  to  Boileau  of  June  1^  aad 

Simon;  Journal  de  Dangean;  William  24. 

to  Heinmns,  ^x>  ^™^  A*  ^^"^  it"' 
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rHAI*.     whtMC  davfl  wen*  all  Cut  clavfl,  who  iiwumhI  mcmUi  ofWr  n^^rtk 
^^      withi»ut  iittorin^  »  wiinl,  werv  Btnuif^-lr  moTt^l.     It  wb«  ist 


nun  thjit  lA*wiii  atti^iupUHl  to  MNitW  thi*ui  by  marl  •  of  ntwpM^ 

and  br  munifiivnt  bcnintT.     WlK«ni*v«-r  thfr  ui«'i  a  Knf*»-h 

•  *  • 

uniform  iLor  tuminl  thrir  liriuU  awar  with  a  l«^k  wLa*  h 
;ihi(Wi**d  that  a  life  of  |inivt*r,  «>f  alNitin«*nt*t\  an«l  nf  aik-o  v 
hail  Ifft  om*  I'arthlr  fivlint;  itill  unnuUlut^.* 

Thu  waa  iN*rliai>fl  tlit*  mcimfnt  ut  vihirh  tht*  amv^Anp  ./ 
Lewia  reachinl  the  lii|chvat  point.     Hi*  lu««l  achi«?Tcd  the  Wt 
mini  the  mcMt  Hpleiiilitl  uiilitarj  rx|Bl«»tt  nf  bia  lifr.     Ilia  o«- 
fe«li*rmted  fii«>«,  Kiif^liili,  I>uirh  and  (tt-niian,  had,  in   thrtr 
own  deapit^*,  ■wflk*d  hia  triumph,  and  liad  b«H*n  witnraari  .1 
th<*  ^li»nr  whirh  made  tht>ir  hearta  lirk.     lli«  c-iultation  wm 
boiin«U«*aa.     Tho  iiijk*riptic»na  on  tiio  ni«*diUji  which  h^  strik-k, 
to  commemormt4*  hia  aurivaa,  the  Ifttfni  br  whirh  he  rn/>trM^ 
th«*  prvlatt.**  of  hia  kinKili»m  Ut  ain;;  thi*  Ti«  lK«um.   mrr^ 
bouatful  and  aan-aatic.     Ilia  pe«ipU*,  a  |iropli*  amoni*  whuar 
manv    fine    ({ualititra    mi*dfrmli(»n    in    pru«i|i**ritv    caiiiM/€    hr 
ivokonad,  BMrmi-d  fur  a  time  to  U*  drunk  witli  prvb*.     Krrc 
Boilfan,  hurrit'd  Blong  bv  tlie  pn«Tailin|(  enthuaiaam,  Ct<ir  < 
tlitf  ^Kxl  ai*nii«*  ttiiil  i^Nid  tiwtf  to  whii*h  he  owM  hia  r^|^Q«A 
tiuii.     He  faiii'ii-tl  hiniaelf  a  Ivri**  |M«*t,  and  &:«¥••  %fi;t  t.    L.t 
fiH-hri^  ill  .1  biiiiiln**!  and  niiTjk  liii«-«  i-f  t'ri;^'i>!  U':i.1<a«*  a  • 
Alfi-lf.'*,   M.ir*,    n.ii ''litM,    1  ■•■r»-«»,   lii«'    \\T**   I't    <  »rjl.-   .•, 
Thrii'ian  caL^.  :iii<l  tlti*    Pi  nm -^I.l!!  i.\iii}Lp.      II«*  «    * 
wh.Th«r  N.iiii'ir  h.iil.  1  "k*    i  ri-*,  I- "-ii  I'Uilt  l-v  Aj-'ll'  a:,;  \   - 
till.'.     Hi- ..•k»--l  w}..*' I"  i^'-r  »'"'i!'l  *uUlw'  a-.!*  »tr  :.^-  r  r:^ 
•:..it  U-Tr-   wh:   "'.  M.--  ••:    ik-*  l.i\   !•  ii  ^i  i:-  ;   aiid  i.--  r-  •  .— 
iiii^wtT  t«'  li:iii««  If  th.i?  ^'i-  li  ;i  iii.r.1  Ii*  fi-ulii  U-  wr*    .^•;.*     - 
bv  Jllplt«T  *T  I'V    I^  Wi!!.      Th-    S.itK'T  111  till-  Ra*.  <  :    t«  «.     V. 
thi*    IiHMlstar  I't'  \ii-t«T\.      T>    Iw^um   all   lhiii^«    xx.  .•"     ^   - 
priiii-ea.  natii^n^,  wiuilf*.  na!fr«.      In  itin«'luaifn  tin-   ;••'   i. 
iln**t!«tl  biinou-If  t*i  thi-  l'-in>ii  >1  •  :.•  luii!*  iT  Frani*«  .  &:.  ;  *^  .- 
incl*  Kill*'  tIi- T  I   '  arr_^  l-.^  k   •■•  thi  ir  h«>m**a  iht*  t;  i;:  ^m  : :.. 
Na:ii  ir  ha^i  )«^  ii  taki-!i  i:i  thtir  pij^lit.      li«*ftin'  Izia.m    ::.   r  * 

m 

}iiiil  i-la|-M^l  U'th  th«*  )-'a-^!f-il  kin^^ar.-l  !hi-  U^jitful  |«»*  w.> 
ta'ijht  thai  It  11  |ri.l»  :.!  a^  wi'll  aj»  ;:rait  ful  ti^  U'  m  •i-^tr 
th«-  h"ur  ••!'  ^i^tiir*. 

* 

•  »!.•■  inir!i!i'-ati"?i  I^-wii  ho^l  Ruff- nd  *  ^i-n   in  th**  :;:;;••. 
h:-*  |r«-ijNf  I'jk.      W  h.l'-    In'   lajk   U  I-  r**    Naxniir,  h»»   ho4r*i  •.,' 
«•  uni«i  •'!'    r»j  I'lii^  !':■•!:!    !!*••   lii-rarit    lainj-    if   :>.»'    x..   - 
1  Lr*-*-    |- .i:**   '  I'  th'iiih  r   !>■  i:.    a  h;!.ir«'i   aXi*l  f.  r!_i    •  .-•>• 
i-wMi'  !i  Hi  P     aiiiiW'  ''ii  \'\  !?.ri»'  \'  *!'  \-  tr»fn  •iitT   ti. -. 
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mnskets.     It  was  soon  known  that  these  salutes  were  fired  on     CHAP, 
account  of  the  battle  of  La  Hogue.     The  French  King  ^ 
exerted  himself  to  appear  serene.     ^^  Thej  make  a  strange 
noise/'  he  said,  ^^  about  the  burning  of  a  few  ships."     In 
truth  he  was  much  disturbed,  and  the  more  so  because  a 
report  had  reached  the  Low  Countries  that  there  had  been  a 
sea  fight,  and  that  his  fleet  had  been  victorious.    SLis  good 
humour  however  was  soon  restored  by  the  brilliant  success  of 
those  operations  which  were  under  his  own  immediate  direc- 
tion.    When  the  siege  was  over,  he  left  Luxemburg  in  com- 
mand of  the  army,  and  returned  to  Versailles.    At  Versailles  Lewit 
the  xmfortunate  Tourville  presented  himself,  and  was  gra-  y'™^*** 
ciously  received.    As  soon  as  he  appeared  in  the  circle,  the 
King  welcomed  him  in  a  loud  voice.    ^^I  am  perfectly  satisfied 
with  you  and  with  my  sailors.    We  have  been  bcMEiten,  it  is 
true :  but  your  honour  and  that  of  the  nation  are  unsullied."  * 

Though  Lewis  had  quitted  the  Netherlands,  the  eyes  of 
all  Europe  were  still  fixed  on  that  region.  The  armies  there 
had  been  strengthened  by  reinforcements  drawn  fix>m  many 
quarters.  Everywhere  else  the  military  operations  of  the 
year  were  languid  and  without  interest.  The  Grand  Vizier 
and  Lewis  of  Baden  did  little  more  than  watch  each  other  on 
the  Danube.  Marshal  Noailles  and  the  Duke  of  Medina 
Sidonia  did  little  more  than  watch  each  other  under  the 
Pyrenees.  On  the  Upper  "Rhine,  and  along  the  fix>ntier  of 
Piedmont,  an  indecisive  predatory  war  was  carried  on,  by 
which  the  soldiers  suffered  little  and  the  cultivators  of  the^ 
soil  much.  But  all  men  looked,  with  anxious  expectation  of 
some  great  event,  to  the  frontier  of  Brabant,  where  William 
was  opposed  to  Luxemburg. 

Luxemburg,  now  in  his  sixty-sixth  year,  had  risen,  by  slow  Luxem- 
degrees,  and  by  the  deaths  of  several  great  men,  to  the  first  ^'^^• 
place  among  the  generals  of  his  time.  He  was  of  that  noble 
house  of  Montmorency  which  imited  many  mythical  and 
many  historical  titles  to  glory,  which  boasted  that  it  sprang 
from  the  first  Frank  who  was  baptised  into  the  name  of 
Christ  in  the  fifth  century,  and  which  had,  since  the  eleventh 
century,  g^ven  to  France  a  long  and  splendid  succession  of 
Constables  and  Marshals.  In  valour  and  abilities  Luxemburg 
was  not  inferior  to  any  of  his  illustrious  race.  But,  highly 
descended  and  highly  giflied  as  he  was,  he  had  with  difficuliy 
surmoujited  the  obstacles  which  impeded  him  in  the  road  to 

•  London  GiMtte,  Hay  SO.  1692  ;    Dangeau;  Bojez^i  Hittoiy  of  WillUa 
Uhnmim  d«  Unt  fimoa;  Jonnal  de    UL  1702. 
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CMAjP,  £Eune.  K  he  owed  much  to  the  bountj  of  nature  and  fortone, 
^  he  had  suffered  still  more  from  their  spite.  "HTig  features  were 
frightfully  harsh :  his  stature  was  diminutiYe :  a  huge  and 
pointed  hump  rose  on  his  back.  His  constitution  was  feeble 
and  sicU J.  Cruel  imputations  had  been  thrown  on  his  monJs. 
He  had  been  accused  of  traflGlcking  with  sorcerers  and  with 
compounders  of  poison,  had  languished  long  in  a  dxmgeoD, 
and  had  at  length  regained  his  liberty  without  entirely  re- 
gaining his  honour.'^  He  had  always  been  disliked  both  bj 
Louvois  and  by  Lewis.  Yet  the  war  against  the  European 
coalition  had  lasted  but  a  very  short  time  when  both  the 
minister  and  the  King  felt  that  the  general  who  was  per- 
sonally odious  to  them  was  necessary  to  the  state.  C^de 
and  Turenne  were  no  more ;  and  Luxemburg  was  without 
dispute  the  first  soldier  that  France  still  possessed*  In  vigi- 
lance, diligence,  and  perseverance  he  was  deficient.  He 
seemed  to  reserve  his  great  qualities  for  great  emergencies. 
It  was  on  a  pitched  field  of  battle  that  he  was  all  himself. 
His  glance  was  rapid  and  unerring.  His  judgment  was 
clearest  and  surest  when  responsibility  pressed  heaviest  on 
him,  and  when  difficulties  gathered  thickest  around  him.  To 
his  skill,  energy,  and  presence  of  mind  his  country  owed  some 
glorious  days.  But,  though  eminentiy  successfdl  in  batties, 
he  was  not  eminently  successful  in  campaigns.  He  gained 
immense  renown  at  William's  expense ;  and  yet  there  was,  as 
respected  the  objects  of  the  war,  little  to  choose  between  th*? 
two  commanders.  Luxemburg  was  repeatedly  victorious: 
but  he  had  not  the  art  of  improving  a  victory.  William  was 
repeatedly  defeated :  but  of  all  generals  he  was  the  best 
qualified  to  repair  a  defeat. 

In  the  month  of  July  William's  headquarters  were  at  Lam- 
beque.  About  six  miles  off,  at  Steinkirk,  Luxemburg  had 
encamped  with  the  main  body  of  his  army ;  and  about  six 
miles  further  off  lay  a  considerable  force  commanded  by  the 
Marquess  of  Boufflers,  one  of  the  best  officers  in  the  service 
of  Lewis. 

The  country  between  Lambeque  and  Steinkirk  was  inter- 
sected by  innumerable  hedges  and  ditches ;  and  neither  arm  v 

*  M^moires  de  Saint  Simon ;  Voltaire,  JEsop,  from  his  deformity,  and  called  a 

Si^e  de  Louis  XIY.    Voltaire  speaks  wizard,  in  allusion  to  iiis  dealings  with 

with  a  contempt  which  is  probably  just  La  Voisin.    In  one  Jacobite  allegory  he 

of  the  account  of  this  affiiir  in  the  Causes  is    the    necromancer    Grandorsio.      In 

Cilibres.  See  also  the  Letters  of  Madame  Narcissus    Luttrell*8    Diary    for    Jose 

de  S^vign^  during  the  months  of  January  1692  he  is  called  a  cozyuror.    I  haT<* 

and  Februanr  1680.    In  several  English  seen  two  or  three  English  caricatisrae  of 

lampoonB    Luxemburg    is    nicknamed  Liixemburg's  figure. 
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could  approach  the  other  without  passing  through  seyeral     CHAP, 
long  and  narrow  defiles.     Luxembxu:g  had  therefore  little  -  _    , 


reason  to  apprehend  that  he  should  be  attacked  in  his  en- 
trenchments ;  and  he  felt  assured  that  he  should  have  ample 
notice  before  any  attack  was  made :  for  he  had  succeeded  in 
corrupting  an  adventurer  named  Millevoiz,  who  was  chief 
musician  and  private  secretary  of  the  Elector  of  Bavaria. 
This  man  regularly  sent  to  the  French  headquarters  authentic 
information  touching  the  designs  of  the  allies. 

The  Marshal,  confident  in  the  strength  of  his  position,  and 
in  the  accuracy  of  his  intelligence,  lived  in  his  tent  as  he  was 
accustomed  to  live  in  his  hotel  at  Paris.  He  was  at  once  a 
valetudinarian  and  a  voluptuary ;  and,  in  both  characters,  he 
loved  his  ease.  He  scarcely  ever  mounted  his  horse.  Light 
conversation  and  cards  occupied  most  of  his  hours.  His 
table  was  luxurious ;  and,  when  he  had  sate  down  to  supper, 
it  was  a  service  of  danger  to  disturb  him.  Some  scoffers  re- 
marked that  in  his  military  dispositions  he  was  not  guided 
exdnsirely  by  militaiy  reaBons,  that  he  generally  contrived  to 
entrench  hmiself  in  some  place  where  the  veal  and  the  poultry 
were  remarkably  good,  and  that  he  was  always  solicitous  to 
keep  open  such  communications  with  the  sea  as  might  en- 
sure him,  fix)m  September  to  April,  a  regular  supply  of  Sand- 
wich  oysters.  K  there  were  any  agreeable  women  in  the 
neighboxurhood  of  his  camp,  they  were  generally  to  be  found 
at  his  banquets.  It  may  easily  be  supposed  that,  under  such 
a  commander,  the  young  princes  and  nobles  of  France  vied 
with  one  another  in  splendour  and  gallantry.'^ 

While  he  was  amusing  himself  after  his  wonted  fashion.  Battle  of 
the  confederate  princes  discovered  that  their  counsels  were  S^©"*"*, 
betrayed.  A  peasant  picked  up  a  letter  which  had  been 
dropped,  and  carried  it  to  the  Elector  of  Bavaria.  It  con- 
tained full  proofs  of  the  gmlt  of  MiUevoix.  William  con- 
ceived a  hope  that  he  might  be  able  to  take  his  enemies  in 
the  snare  which  they  had  laid  for  him.  The  perfidious  sec- 
retary was  summoned  to  the  royal  presence  and  taxed  with 
his  crime.  A  pen  was  put  into  bis  hand :  a  pistol  was  held  to 
his  breast ;  and  he  was  commanded  to  write  on  pain  of  instant 
death.  Bis  letter,  dictated  by  William,  was  conveyed  to  the 
French  camp.  It  apprised  Luxemburg  that  the  allies  meant 
to  send  out  a  strong  foraging  party  on  the  next  day.  In  order 
to  protect  this  party  from  molestation,  some  battalions  of 


*  Mimoizcs  dt  Sunt  Sunoii ;  M^moiref  de  Villan ;  Bieme  to  Boileaii,  Hay  SL 
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CHAP,     infiuitrr,  »r<H)ini»anie<l  by  artill<*n\  wcmlil  march  bj  ni4*ht  Id 

^^^-    .  ocnipT  tho  di*fih*i  which  Liy  U'twt*«Mi  the  aimiet.     Tb«»  Mat- 

■hal  it^ail,  U-UotchI,  and  went  t4>  itit,  while  William  orjr^ 

forwanl  the  pn*]ianiti(>iis  for  a  p*nenil  ajwault  on  the  Kn*c  £ 

liii*-fi. 

Tlie  whole  allietl  amiv  waa  unJt*r  bmui  whik*  it  wma  ttil! 
dark.  In  the  (^-y  of  Uie  mumini;,  Luxemburg  waa  awakrs^ 
by  Bcoiitji,  who  brought  ttdinf^  that  the  rnt«my  waa  a«lrmnr:r.- 
in  {^-ttt  foret*.  He  at  fimt  tn»ate«l  the  nowi  Tery  li|rh!> 
Hia  correspondi-nt,  it  tivmiNl,  hod  be<»n«  aa  uanal,  dili^r^z! 
and  exact.  The  Prince  of  (>ranp»  hail  M-nt  out  a  drtoi^hiDrct 
to  prot(*ct  hia  foni^^m,  and  thia  dftochment  had  b«^*n  mac- 
nified  by  fear  int4>  a  f^*at  h'Mt.  But  one  alarmin;*  r^jni^ 
follow(-d  anotlier  faat.  All  th««  paaaea,  it  waa  aaid*  w-f-v 
choked  with  multitudc^a  of  fiNit,  horae,  and  artillmr.  nt^Ur 

m 

the  bannera  of  England  and  of  Spain,  of  the  rniti^J  IV- 
▼incea  and  of  tht*  Kmpire;  and  orery  column  waa  m-'iinj 
towarda  Ht4*inkirk.  At  len^h  thi*  Marahal  mae,  p>t  on  ki^^r- 
back,  and  rndt?  out  tii  aee  what  waa  <ii»in;». 

By  thia  time  th«*  Tan^niAnl  of  the  alliea  waa  clti«*  t«i  h^ 
oatfioata.     AUmt  half  a  mile  in  ailrance  of  hx%  army  wx* 
encam|HNl  a  bripide  named  from  the  prorincc  of  BoarU  ceaa^ 
Tln*H«»  tnNi|»ii  h:nl  in  lw:ir  th»»  fimt  bnint  of  th^*  unai't.     Arr.i:  •; 
and  p:ini«k^tri<  kt-ri.  tl:»'y  wt-n*  !*wfj»t  away  in  a  iii«!i;.     '. 
run  t\*T  X\u'\t  1i\i*<<,   li-aviiii^  thi*ir  t«Mi!4  anil  ■«'«<•»  |  >    t  • 
canni'n  U*  th^*  ani^uilantM. 

lln»  far  Wtlli.iiir?*  plan 4  lial  Uvn  cnuiplftc'ly  »'.:.*.-.-••; 
but  n«>w  f •rtuiit'  U';r-iii  t«i  turn  air^in«t  him.     lir   h^i    :••  - 
mirtinfonniNl   us   to  th**   natMn*  ff  tho  trn'und  whi  h  l^i    -• 
twifii   till*   Htati**!!   t-f  tlii*    l»ritru«lt'   t-f   It-urUinn.ni    a-   \    v- 
main  <*nrainpmi*nt   uf  th^*  «'n»'my.     Hi*  had  i'X{MN-t«-«|  r'.^r  * 
ahouM  Ih*  uMi*  t«i  pu^h  f^'rwanl  with- ••it  a  ni<>n:i*n!'«    ;a  .^ 
that  hi'  HhniiM  find  thi*  Kn»nrh  annr  in  a  fitat«*  ^f  w:l  i    >..».- 
di*r.  and  that  hi«  rii-tor}-  wouM  lie  eaay  and  c<>mplft#.    H^:  l  • 
pn'irn*f««i  w;u»  ••!  Hit  rill* tinl  by  a**venil  fonit-*  and  •i:tt-K*-t     ri 
w:ij«  a  Khnrt  ilflar ;  anil  a  ahurt  d«*laT  ttufK>\Nl  ti>  fr^:«*rft!^  .. 
di*iii(rn.     Lnxi-mbur^  waa  th»«  rrry  man  fi-r  •urh  a  i>  r.^  ,- 
turt^     H«*  had  committ^xil  f^nnit  faulta:  hi*  hail  ki*|-t  <-ar^!r«« 
(piani :  h**  hail  tniiit«Nl  impliritly  ti»  infi*matit*n  whi'h  i.A ' 
pnivi^l  fahw*:  hf  ha<l  n«^lt'rt««d  information  which  Kail ;  r  t.  . 
tnii*:  one  nf  hia  diriiiiiina  waa  flying  in  mnftiaiMn  :  th^  tOur- 
diTiiii«ina  wt>n*  unpn*|>an'«l  fi»r  act  inn.    lliat  criaia  w«>uli  k^i 
pandyaod  thr  facultin  nf  an  tmlinary  captain  :  it  only  b«^>«. 
JUid  ftimulatc*d  thi-ae  of  Luxemburg.      Ilia  mind,   &a«    La 
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sickly  and  distorted  body,  seemed  to  derive  health  and  vigotir  CHAP, 
from  disaster  and  dismay.  In  a  short  time  he  had  disposed  -t_ 
every  thing.  The  French  army  was  in  battle  order.  Con- 
spicuous in  that  great  array  were  the  household  troops  of 
Lewis,  the  most  renowned  body  of  fighting  men  in  Europe ; 
and  at  their  head  appeared,  glittering  in  lace  and  embroidery 
hastily  thrown  on  and  half  fastened,  a  crowd  of  young  princes 
and  lords  who  had  just  been  roused  by  the  trumpet  from  their 
couches  or  their  revels,  and  who  had  hastened  to  look  death 
in  the  face  with  the  gay  and  festive  intrepidity  characteristic 
of  French  gentlemen.  Highest  in  rank  among  these  high- 
bom  warriors  was  a  lad  of  sixteen,  Philip  Duke  of  Chartres, 
son  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  nephew  of  the  King  of 
France.  It  was  with  difficulty  and  by  importunate  solicita- 
tion that  the  gallant  boy  had  extorted  Luxemburg's  permis- 
sion to  be  where  the  fire  was  hottest.  Two  other  youths  of 
royal  blood,  Lewis  Duke  of  Bourbon,  and  Armand  Prince  of 
Conti,  showed  a  spirit  worthy  of  their  descent.  With  them 
was  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  bastards  of  Henry  the  Fourth, 
'Lewis  Duke  of  Yendome,  a  man  sunk  in  indolence  and  in  the 
foulest  vice,  yet  capable  of  exhibiting  on  a  great  occasion  the 
qualities  of  a  great  soldier.  Berwick,  who  was  beginning  to 
earn  for  himself  an  honourable  name  in  arms,  was  there ;  and 
at  his  side  rode  Sarsfield,  whose  courage  and  ability  earned,  on 
that  day,  the  esteem  of  the  whole  French  army.'^  Meanwhile 
Luxemburg  had  sent  off  a  pressing  message  to  summon 
Boufflers.  But  the  message  was  needless.  Boufflers  had  heard 
the  firing,  and,  like  a  brave  and  intelligent  captain,  was  already 
hastening  towards  the  point  frt)m  which  the  sound  came. 

Though  the  assailants  had  lost  all  the  advantage  which 
belongs  to  a  surprise,  they  came  on  manfully.  In  front  of 
the  battle  were  the  British  conunanded  by  Count  Sohnes. 
The  division  which  was  to  lead  the  way  was  Mackay's.  He 
was  to  have  been  supported,  according  to  William's  plan,  by 
a  strong  body  of  foot  and  horse.  Though  most  of  ^kfackay's 
men  had  never  before  been  under  fire,  their  behaviour  gave 
promise  of  Blenheim  and  Eamilies.  They  first  encountered 
the  Swiss,  who  held  a  distinguished  place  in  the  French 
army.  The  fight  was  so  close  and  desperate  that  the  muzzles 
of  the  muskets  crossed.  The  Swiss  were  driven  back  with 
fearful  slaughter.  More  than  eighteen  hundred  of  them 
appear  fixnn  the  French  returns  to  have  been  killed  or 
wounded.    Luxemburg  afterwards  said  that  he  had  never  in 

*  Sm  Um  honoQzmble  mention  of  SAnfleld  in  LnzambQiBfs  def patdL 
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was  bigli  time :  for  the  French  army  was  every  moment  be-     CHAP, 
coming  stronger,  as  the  regiments  commanded  by  Bonfilers  ^ 
came  up  in  rapid  succession.     The  allied  army  returned  to 
Lambeque  impursued  and  in  unbroken  order.^ 

The  French  owned  that  they  had  about  seyen  thousand 
men  killed  and  woimded.  The  loss  of  the  allies  had  been 
little,  if  at  all,  greater.  The  relative  strength  of  the  annies 
was  what  it  had  been  on  the  preceding  day ;  and  they  con- 
tinued to  occupy  their  old  positions.  But  ilie  moral  effect  of 
the  batUe  was  great.  The  splendour  of  William's  £Eime  grew 
pale.  Even  his  admirers  were  forced  to  own  that,  in  the 
field,  he  was  not  a  match  for  Luxemburg.  In  France  the 
news  was  received  with  transports  of  joy  and  pride.  The 
Court,  the  Capital,  even  the  peasantry  of  the  remotest  pro- 
vinces, gloried  in  the  impetuous  valour  which  had  been  dis- 
played by  so  many  youths,  the  heirs  of  illustrious  names.  It 
was  ezultingly  and  fondly  repeated  all  over  the  kingdom  that 
the  young  Duke  of  Chartres  could  not  by  any  remonstrances 
be  kept  out  of  danger,  that  a  ball  had  passed  through  his 
coat,  that  he  had  been  wounded  in  the  shoulder.  The  people 
lined  the  roads  to  see  the  princes  and  nobles  who  returned 
from  Steinkirk.  The  jewellers  devised  Steinkirk  buckles: 
the  perfumers  sold  Steinkirk  powder.  But  the  name  of  the 
field  of  battle  was  peculiarly  given  to  a  new  species  of  collar. 
Lace  neckcloths  were  then  worn  by  men  of  faahion ;  and  it 
had  been  usual  to  arrange  them  wiiJi  great  care.  But  at  the 
terrible  moment  when  the  brigade  of  Bourbonnais  was  flying 

*  London  G«iette,  Ang.  4.  8.  11.  Hereoiy  will  be  foond  also  the  French 
1692 ;  Gaxette  de  Buit,  Ang.  0.  16. ;  oi&cUl  Hst  of  killed  and  wonnded.  Of 
Voltaire,  SiMe  de  Looia  XlV. ;  Burnet,  all  the  aeoonnta  of  the  battle  that  which 
ii.  07  ;  Mimoirea  de  Berwick ;  Djkvelt'a  aeema  to  me  the  beat  ia  in  the  Hemoira 
Letter  to  the  Statea  Gencoml,  dated  of  Fenqniirea.  It  ia  iUnstrated  by  a 
Anguft  4.  1602.  See  alao  the  terj  in-  map.  Fenqni^rea  diridea  hia  praiae  and 
terMting  debata  which  took  place  in  the  blame  ver^  fiurly  between  the  generala. 
Hoaae  S  Commona  on  Nor.  21.  1602.  The  traditiona  of  the  English  mesa 
An  EngHah  tranalation  of  Lnxembnrg^a  tablea  hare  been  preaerved  by  Sterne, 
elabonteandartftildeapatchwill  be  found  who  waa  brought  up  at  the  kneea  of  old 
in  the  Monthlj  Mercury  for  September  soldiers  of  William.  *'  *  There  waa 
1602.  Tha  original  haa  recently  been  Guttata,'  continued  the  Corporal,  clap- 
printed  in  tha  new  edition  of  Dangeau.  ping  tha  forefinger  of  hia  rif ht  hand 
Lewia  pronouneed  it  the  best  deapatch  upon  the  thumb  of  hia  left,  ana  counting 
that  he  had  ever  oeen.  The  editor  of  round  hia  hand;  'there  waa  Cutts's.Mac- 
the  Monthly  Mereory  maintains  that  it  kay'a,  Angua*a,  Graham'a  and  Leven'a, 
waa  manufadaaed  at  Paria.  "To  think  all  cut  to  piecea ;  and  ao  had  the  £ng- 
otherwiaa,"  he  aaya,  "  ia  mere  folly :  aa  if  Uah  Lifeguards  too,  had  it  not  been  for 
Lnxemboig  eonla  be  at  ao  much  leisure  some  regimenta  on  the  right,  who 
to  write  atuh  a  long  letter,  mor««  like  a  marched  up  boldly  to  tlieir  relief,  and 
pedant  than  a  general,  or  rather  the  receired  the  enem/s  fire  in  their  faces, 
nxmitorofasQfaooltgiTinff  an  aeconntto  before  any  one  of  their  own  nlatoom 
his  master  how  the  rest  of  the  boys  be-  discharged  a  muskets  They'll  go  to 
haTod  themaelTea."      In  the  Monthly  hearen  for  it,*  added  Tnm.*' 
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^TTT^*     before  the  onset  of  the  allies,  there  was  no  time  for  fopperr; 
v.— ^ '  and  the  finest  gentlemen  of  the  Conrt  came  spurring  to  ii&e 


front  of  the  line  of  battle  with  their  rich  cravats  in  discn^. 
It  liierefore  became  a  fashion  among  the  beauties  of  Paris  to 
wear  round  their  necks  kerchieft  of  the  finest  laoe  stadionslj 
disarranged ;  and  these  kerchiefs  were  called  Steinkirks.* 

In  the  camp  of  the  allies  all  was  disunion  and  discontent 
National  jealousies  and  animosities  raged  without  restraint 
or  disguise.  The  resentment  of  the  English  was  londlj  ex- 
pressed. SolmeSy  though  he  was  said  by  those  who  knew 
him  weU  to  have  some  valuable  qualities,  was  not  a  man 
likely  to  conciliate  soldiers  who  were  prejudiced  against  him 
as  a  foreigner.  His  demeanour  was  arrogant,  his  temper  un- 
governable. Even  before  the  unfortunate  day  of  Steinkirk 
the  English  ofBcers  did  not  willingly  communicate  with  him, 
and  the  private  men  mui*mured  at  his  harshness.  Bat  aftex 
the.  battle  the  outcry  against  him  became  furious.  He  was 
accused,  perhaps  unjustly,  of  having  said  with  unfeeling 
levity,  while  the  English  regiments  were  contending  des- 
perately against  great  odds,  that  he  was  curious  to  see  how 
the  bulldogs  would  come  ofif.  Would  anybody,  it  was  asked, 
now  pretend  that  it  was  on  account  of  his  superior  skill  and 
experience  that  he  had  been  put  over  the  heads  of  so  manj 
English  officers?  It  was  the  fashion  to  say  that  those  officers 
had  never  seen  war  on  a  large  scale.  But  surely  the  merest 
novice  was  competent  to  do  all  that  Solmes  had  done,  to  mis- 
understand orders,  to  send  cavalry  on  duty  which  none  but 
infantry  could  perform,  and  to  look  on  at  safe  distance  while 
brave  men  were  cut  to  pieces.  It  was  too  much  to  be  at 
once  insulted  and  sacrificed,  excluded  from  the  honours  of 
war,  yet  pushed  on  all  its  extreme  dangers,  sneered  at  as 
raw  recruits,  and  then  left  to  cope  unsupported  with  the 
finest  body  of  veterans  in  the  world.  Such  were  the  com- 
plaints of  the  English  army ;  and  they  were  echoed  by  the 
English  nation. 

Fortunately  about  this  time  a  discovery  was  made  which 
furnished  both  the  camp  at  Lambeque  and  the  coffeehouses  of 
London  with  a  subject  of  conversation  much  less  ag^reeable  to 
the  Jacobites  than  the  disaster  of  Steinkirk. 
Conepiracy  A  plot  against  the  life  of  William  had  been,  during  some 
^Grand-  months,  maturing  in  the  French  War  Office.  It  should  seem 
that  Louvois  had  originally  sketched  the  design,  and  had  be- 
queathed it,  still  rude,  to  his  son  and  successor 

*  Voltaire,  Si  We  de  Louis  XIV. 
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6j  Borbesieux  the  plan  was  perfected.  The  execution  was  OHAP. 
entrusted  to  an  officer  named  Grandval.  Grandral  was  nn-  _^^  ^ 
doubtedly  brave,  and  full  of  zeal  for  his  country  and  his 
religion.  He  was  indeed  flighty  and  half  witted,  but  not  on 
that  account  the  less  dangerous.  Indeed  a  flighty  and  half 
witted  man  is  the  very  instrument  generaUy  preferred  by 
cunning  politicians  when  very  hazardous  work  is  to  be  done. 
No  shrewd  calculator  would,  for  any  bribe,  however  enor- 
mous, have  exposed  himself  to  the  &te  of  Chatel,  of  Bavaillac, 
or  of  Gerarts.* 

Grandval  secured,  as  he  conceived,  the  assistance  of  two  ad- 
venturers, Dumont,  a  Walloon,  and  Leefdale,  a  Dutchman. 
In  April,  soon  after  William  had  arrived  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, the  murderers  were  directed  to  repair  to  their  posts. 
Dumont  was  then  in  Westphalia.  Grandval  and  Leefdale 
were  at  Paris.  TJden  in  North  Brabant  was  fixed  as  the 
place  where  the  three  were  to  meet,  and  whence  they  were 
to  proceed  together  to  the  headquarters  of  the  allies.  Before 
Grandval  left  Paris  he  paid  a  visit  to  Saint  Grermains,  and 
was  presented  to  James  and  to  Mary  of  Modena.  '^  I  have 
been  informed,"  said  James,  ^^  of  the  business.  If  you  and 
your  companions  do  me  this  service,  you  shall  never  want." 

After  this  audience  Grandval  set  out  on  his  journey.  He 
had  not  the  faintest  suspicion  that  he  had  been  betrayed  both 
by  the  accomplice  who  accompanied  him  and  by  the  accom- 
plice whom  he  was  going  to  meet.  Dumont  and  Leefdale 
were  not  enthusiasts.  They  cared  nothing  for  the  restoration 
of  James,  the  grandeur  of  Lewis,  or  the  ascendency  of  the 
Church  of  Bome.  It  was  plain  to  every  man  of  common 
sense  that,  whether  the  design  succeeded  or  failed,  the  re- 
ward of  the  assassins  would  probably  be  to  be  disowned,  with 
affected  abhorrence,  by  the  Courts  of  Versailles  and  Saint 
Germains,  and  to  be  torn  with  redhot  pincers,  smeared  with 
melted  lead,  and  dismembered  by  horses.  To  vulgar  natures 
the  prospect  of  such  a  martyrdom  was  not  alluring.  Both 
these  men,  therefore,  had,  almost  at  the  same  time,  though, 
as  far  as  appears,  without  any  concert,  conveyed  to  William, 
through  Afferent  channels,  warnings  that  his  life  was  in 
danger.  Dumont  had  acknowledged  every  thing  to  the  Duke 
of  Zell,  one  of  the  Confederate  Princes.  Leefdale  had  trans- 
mitted fuU  intelligence  through  his  relations  who  resided  in 
Holland.     Meanwhile  Morel,  a  Swiss  Protestant  of  great 

*  Lansrhone,  the  chief  lay  agent  of    owned  to  Tillotaon,  selected  toola  on 
the  Jeeoita  in  T^g^^^i  alwmja,  aa  he    thia  principle.    Burnet,  L  280« 
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audience  with  which  James  had  honoured  him  at  Saint  Ger-     CHAP. 

XIX. 
moms.  v.. . » 


In  our  island  the  sensation  produced  by  the  news  was  great. 
The  Whigs  loudly  called  both  James  and  Lewis  assassins. 
How,  it  was  asked,  was  it  possible,  without  outraging  com- 
mon sense,  to  put  an  innocent  meaning  on  the  words  which 
Grandval  declared  that  he  had  heard  from  the  lips  of  the 
banished  King  of  England?  And  who  that  knew  the  Court 
of  Versailles  would  believe  that  Barbesieux,  a  youth,  a  mere 
novice  in  politics,  and  rather  a  clerk  than  a  minister,  would 
have  dared  to  do  what  he  had  done  without  taking  his  mas- 
ter's pleasure  ?  Very  charitable  and  very  ignorant  persons 
might  perhaps  indulge  a  hope  that  Lewis  had  not  been  an 
accessory  before  the  fiELct.  But  that  he  was  an  accessory  after 
the  fJEkct  no  human  being  could  doubt.  He  must  have  seen  the 
proceedings  of  the  Court  Martial,  the  evidence,  the  confession* 
If  he  really  abhorred  assassination  as  honest  men  abhor  it, 
would  not  Barbesieux  have  been  driven  with  ignominy  from 
the  Boyal  presence,  and  flung  into  the  Bastille  ?  Yet  Barbe- 
sieux was  still  at  the  War  Office ;  and  it  was  not  pretended 
that  he  had  been  punished  even  by  a  word  or  a  frown.  It 
was  plain,  then,  that  both  kings  were  partakers  in  the  guilt  of 
Grandval.  And  if  it  were  asked  how  two  princes  who  made 
a  high  profession  of  religion  could  have  fallen  into  such 
wickedness,  the  answer  was  that  they  hod  learned  their  reli- 
gion from  the  Jesuits.  In  reply  to  these  reproaches  the 
English  Jacobites  said  very  little :  and  the  French  Government 
said  nothing  at  alL^ 

The  campaign  in  the  Netherlands  ended  without  any  other  lutun  of 
event  deserving  to  be  recorded.  On  the  eighteenth  of  October  ^^JS  *° 
William  arrived  in  England.  Late  in  the  evening  of  the 
twentieth  he  reached  Kensington,  having  traversed  the  whole 
length  of  the  capital.  His  reception  was  cordial :  the  crowd 
was  great :  the  acclamations  were  loud :  and  all  the  windows 
along  his  route,  from  Aldgate  to  Piccadilly,  were  lighted  up.f 

But,  notwithstanding  these  &vourable  symptoms,  the  nation 

*  IhmTetakenthehiftorjofGrandTal*!  u^on  the  late  horrid  Conspumej  oon- 

plot  ehieflr  from  Grandvars  own  oon-  tnrcd  bj  aome  of  the  Frencn  Court  to 

iweion.    1  hare  not  mentioned  Bfadame  mnxder  His  Ifigestj  in  Flanders,  1692 ; 

de  Haintenon,  because  OrandTal,  in  his  Bumet»  ii.  92. ;  Vernon's  Letters  firom 

confession,  did  not  mention  her.  The  ac-  the  camp  to  Colt,  published  by  Tindal ; 

eusatton  brought  against  her  rests  solely  the  London  Gazette,  Aug.   11.      The 

on  the  authority  of  Dumont.    See  also  Fiaris  Gasette  contains  not  one  mnd  en 

a  True  account  of  the  horrid  Conspiracy  the  subject, — a  most  significant  silence, 
against  the  Life  of  His  most  Sacred        f  Lmidon  Gazette,  Oct  20.  24.  1692. 
Migcsty  WiUiam  DI.  1692  ;  Reflectionii 
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niAP.     woii  ili*>;ipp(>iiit«Nl  niul  ili)ii*i»iiti'iit«-il.     Tin*  war  lia<l  U^-:.  ^tl- 
_    .    _     i«ui*«-i-i«.fu|    In-   III  ml.      By   lusi  a   '.cnMt  ailv:inta^*   li.i<i    >-•■« 
^•T*^    .      ;jaiii»'«I,  liiit  huil  n«»t  l>«'i»ii  iinpmviil.     Tho  p*iii*nil  t-i;-^  t-» 
ti-'ii  li.iil  )m*«*ii  thiit  tilt*  vi«*(«iry  nf  May  wmiM  Ih*  fi<II"n*^l  ':  i  * 
<Ii'stiiit  nil  tin*  i*iiUJ4t  of  Fmiiri',  that  Siiiiit  MuL«-«  ««..*.li  ■• 
iMiiiiliiinlvtl,   t!iat  til**   Li^t    p-inuiii.H   of  TiMinillf**    i»*}Ti^ir  r. 
Wiiiil-I  U*  il*-^!rii\i*4|,  aii(|  tli.it  thf  iiriM-iialii  iif  lln^nt  ari»l  !»•■  :.•  - 
fort  fr>-iilil  In*  laiil  in  riiinH.     TliU  i*z|MTtatiii[i  woji,  ii«iil-  \   -. 
utiriM-i'iial'Ii*.      It  iliil  imt  fullow,  lMM*aiiM*   ICmikf  aii«i  hu  »-»- 
iiii'ii  liail  Hili'iii'i**!  thf  InittiTifii  haj4tily  tlinitrii  u|>  liy  ik*lk-fi.>i>ii. 
that  it    wniilil  U*  Hiifr  to  i'X|mi*«i*  MhipH  to  tin*  tin*  of  r»*j*   *■ 
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u;r*^in  tu  »*«-a.      K«M.kt*  w.m  m^nt  ti>  I'xaniini*  thi*  fMiuiiili:!^  a:l. 
th«*  rnm'iitrtaloni;  till*  Kliori*  «*f  iSritanny.*     Trans]«.*rt«  «•  ^ 
i*o]|f*rt«-«l  at    Saint  II«-Ii-i.**i.      F<*iirttvn  tlii<ti«iiTiii  tn*']**  «*r^ 
aAjM'iiiMt-il  at    Portsilowii    uni|«r    tin*    riimnian^l  of  M**::;:.^'^ 
S'li":i:lit'r:r.  who  had  lN*«*n  rfWanh-«l  for  hi!«  fatluT**  m  ri    *• 
aiid  hi-*  own  with  thf  lii^'hfi*l  nifik  in  tin*  Irwh  Ih««ta;;.  .  i-  ; 
wa."*  u»*w  lMik»*  if  I^-in.-^t.-r.      Tnih-r  him  wi-n*  Kuii;^;*,  mi, 
for  hi-i  ;:imn1  M-niif  at  AL;hriin.  hail  U't-n  rrrati*ii  K.irl  •  f  ••&. 
w.iv,  I.i   M«!I"iii' !••  an-l  « '.iiiil»"ri  uith  lh*:r  :rii! -:;•  !.*•.■.• 
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either  enterprise.^  We  must  suppose  that  an  opinion  in  CHAP, 
which  so  many  distinguished  admirals,  both  English  and  _ 
Dutch,  concurred,  however  strange  it  may  seem  to  us,  was  in 
conformity  with  what  were  then  the  established  principles  of 
the  art  of  maritime  war.  But  why  all  these  questions  could 
not  have  been  fully  discussed  a  week  earlier,  why  fourteen 
thousand  troops  should  have  been  shipped  and  sent  to  sea, 
before  it  had  been  considered  what  they  were  to  do,  or  whether 
it  would  be  possible  for  them  to  do  anything,  we  may  reason- 
ably wonder.  The  armament  returned  to  Saint  Helen's,  to  the 
astomshment  and  disgust  of  the  whole  nation.t  The  minis- 
ters blamed  the  commanders :  the  commanders  blamed  the 
mimsters.  The  reproaches  exchanged  between  Nottingham 
and  Bnssell  were  loud  and  angry.  Nottingham,  upright,  in- 
dustrious, versed  in  civil  business,  and  eloquent  in  parliament- 
ary debate,  was  deficient  in  the  qualities  of  a  war  minister, 
and  was  not  at  all  aware  of  his  deficiencies.  Between  him 
and  the  whole  body  of  professional  sailors  there  was  a  feud  of 
long  standing.  He  had,  some  time  before  the  Bevolution, 
been  a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty ;  and  his  own  opinion  was  that 
he  had  then  acquired  a  profound  knowledge  of  maritime 
a£EEiirs.  This  opinion  however  he  had  very  much  to  himselfl 
Men  who  had  passed  half  their  lives  on  ^e  waves,  and  who 
had  been  in  battles,  storms,  and  shipwrecks,  were  impatient  of 
his  somewhat  pompous  lectures  and  reprimands,  and  pro- 
nounced him  a  mere  pedant,  who,  with  all  his  book  learning, 
was  ignorant  of  what  every  cabin  boy  knew.  BusseU  had 
always  beenfroward,  arrogant,  and  mutinous ;  and  nowpros- 
periiy  and  glory  brought  out  his  vices  in  full  strength.  With 
the  government  which  he  had  saved  he  took  all  the  liberties 
of  an  insolent  servant  who  believes  himself  to  be  necessary, 
treated  the  orders  of  his  superiors  with  contemptuous  leviiy, 
resented  reproof,  however  gentle,  as  an  outrage,  furnished  no 
plan  of  his  own,  and  showed  a  sullen  determination  to  execute 
no  plan  furnished  by  anybody  else.  To  Nottingham  he  had 
a  strong  and  very  natural  antipathy.  They  were  indeed  an 
ill  matched  pair.  Nottingham  was  a  Tory :  BusseU  was  a 
Whig.  Nottingham  was  a  speculative  seaman,  confident  in 
his  theories :  BusseU  was  a  practical  seaman,  proud  of  his 
achievements.    The  strength  of  Nottingham  lay  in  speech : 

*  London  0«sett«,    July  28.  1692.  call  •nmmer.*'  Lordi^  Journals,  Dee.  19. 

See  Um  vetolntkmi  of  tlie  Council  of  1692. 

War  in  BnrehetL    In  a  letter  to  Not-  f  Montl^j  Mereuy,  Ang.  nnd  Sifi. 

tin^famm,  deted  July  10.,  Rntiell  eayf,  1692. 
*^Siz  weeke  will  neer  conclude  what  we 
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men.  In  the  automn  of  1692  this  enterprisins:  freebooter  was  CHAP, 
the  terror  of  all  the  English  and  Dutch  merchants  who  traded  .  '^^  ^ 
with  the  Baltic  He  took  and  destroyed  vessels  close  to  the 
eastern  coast  of  onr  island.  He  even  yentnred  to  land  in  Nor- 
thumberland, and  bnmed  many  houses  before  the  trainbands 
could  be  collected  to  oppose  him.  The  prizes  which  he 
carried  back  into  his  native  port  were  estimated  at  about  a 
hxmdred  thousand  pounds  sterling.^  About  the  same  time  a 
younger  adventurer,  destined  to  equal  or  surpass  Bart,  Du 
Quay  Trouin,  was  entrusted  with  tilie  command  of  a  small 
armed  vessel.  The  intrepid  boy, — for  he  was  not  yet  twenty 
years  old,  —  entered  the  estuary  of  the  Shannon,  sacked 
a  mansion  in  the  county  of  Clare,  and  did  not  reimbark 
tiU  a  detachment  from  the  garrison  of  Limerick  marched 
against  him.t 


While  our  trade  was  interrupted  and  our  shores  menaced  ^»^rth^ 
by  these  rovers,  some  calamities  which  no  human  prudence  ^^^  ^ 
could  have  averted  increased  the  public  ill  humour.    An  BoyaL 
earthquake  of  terrible  violence  laid  waste  in  less  than  three 
minutes  the  flourishing  colony  of  Jamaica.    Whole  planta- 
tions changed  their  place.    Whole  villages  were  swallowed 
up.     Port  Boyal,  the  £a.irest  and  wealthiest  city  which  the 
English  had  yet  built  in  the  New  World,  renowned  for  its 
quays,  for  its  warehouses,  and  for  its  stately  streets,  which 
were  said  to  rival  Cheapside,  was  turned  into  a  mass  of  ruins. 
Fifteen  hundred  of  the  inhabitants  were  buried  under  their 
own  dwellings.     The  effect  of  this  disaster  was  severely  felt 
by  many  of  the  great  mercantile  houses  of  London  and 

BristoLt 

A  still  heavier  calamity  was  the  failure  of  the  harvest.  The  Distress  m 
summer  had  been  wet  all  over  Western  Europe.  Those  ^™^ 
heavy  rains  which  had  impeded  the  exertions  of  the  French 
pioneers  in  the  trenches  of  Namur  had  been  fatal  to  the 
crops.  Old  men  remembered  no  such  year  since  1648.  No  firuit 
ripened.  The  price  of  the  quarter  of  wheat  doubled.  The 
evil  was  aggravated  by  the  state  of  our  silver  coin,  which  had 
been  clipped  to  such  an  extent  that  the  words  pound  and 
shilling  had  ceased  to  have  a  fixed  meaning.  Compared  with 
France  indeed  England  might  well  be  esteemed  prosperous. 
Here  the  public  burdens  were  heavy :  there  they  were  crush- 

*  Sm  Bui's  Lettsrs  of  Nobility,  and  ETelyn's   Diary,    Aug.    10.;   Monthly 

tlie  Buis  Qmsett«s  of  tlie  autumn  of  Mercuzy  for  September;  A  Full  A^ 

1692.  count  of  the  late  dreadAil  KaTf.hmiak» 

t  M^moirss  de  Dn  Gnay  Trouin.  at  Fort  Royal  in  Jamaica,  liosnssd  Sspt 

i  London  QmisttSb  Ang.   11.   1692;  9.  1692. 
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CHAP.  ing.  Here  the  labouring  nuui  wmi  forced  to  hnsbaad  hm 
^  ^^^  -  coarte  bariej  loaf:  but  there  it  not  teldom  happeonl  tlkU 
the  wTvtched  peaaant  wai  found  dead  on  the  earth  with  half- 
chewcd  graas  in  hia  mouth*  Our  anoeston  found  aooM  cottaL^ 
latiun  in  thinking  that  they  were  giadnally  wearing  out  thr 
atrength  of  their  formidable  enemr,  and  that  hia  iratKimr* 
were  likelj  to  be  drained  aooner  than  thein.  Still  thrrp  «a« 
much  euffering  and  much  repining.  In  tome  coontira  n^^ 
attacked  the  granarii-a.  The  neceaaitjr  o(  rptimchnict»t  «a< 
felt  bj  familiea  of  ererjr  rank.  An  idle  man  of  wit  and  pk»- 
sure,  who  little  thought  that  hia  buffoonery  would  ewr  h* 
cited  to  illustrate  the  hiatory  of  hia  timea»  oomplained  thau 
in  thia  year,  wine  ceaaed  to  be  put  on  many  hoapitabfe  tabka 
where  he  had  been  accuatomed  to  aee  it,  and  that  ita  pl^v 
waa  lupplied  by  punch.* 
tf  A  lymptom  of  public  diatn*aa  much  more  alanaing  ika^ 
the  subatitution  of  brandy  and  lemona  for  darvt  waa  tJfer 
increaae  of  crime.  During  the  autumn  of  lOVS  and  the  U- 
lowing  wint4*r,  the  capital  waa  kept  in  constant  terror  bj 
houaebrcaken.  One  gang,  thirteen  atrong,  entered  thr 
mansion  of  the  Ihike  of  Ormond  in  Saint  JameB*a  Sqoafv. 
and  all  but  succeeiled  in  carrying  off  his  magnifiomt  plav 
and  jfWflii.  Annthrr  gan^  nia«le  an  attempt  on  LamU<± 
Palu4^*.t  WhiMi  Ntut«*ly  uUn1««ii,  ^nuinbHl  by  numi-n-ui  »*- 
Taiitii,  Wfn*  in  niirh  ilini^i-r,  it  may  fimilr  lie  bt*Ii«*Tt-«l  tia^:  :•* 
th«*]ik*'«*|M*r*.H  till  nr  iit«N-k  o*uI<l  U*  luifi*.  Fn»m  Il<>w  u»  H'  •^' 
I'urk,   fn*iii  ThuiiitH   Stnvt  to    Iil<M»iiifibun',    thfi>«    m^* 

m 

ytXTxAi  ill  whii'h  hoiiit^  c|nii*t  dwt*lliii^  hoAl   not   brvn  t^  i.  •. 
by  i>ur;;hint.  *      Mranwhilo  thr  gn-ut  nnulii  Wfn*  ULa«li-  aiSf  •* 
iiii|i;iit5uibl«*  )»v  fn*fUM»t4*ni  wlui  fi*nnt*«l  tlirnufht^  into  tr*.*  :« 
LirLr«*r  than  \u\A  )N*fi«ix*  Uvn  kimwn.     Tht-n*  wiui  a  •«*  r&  ir\ 
teniity  nf  t^^fiity  f«Mit]Ka(U  whioh  iiu*t  at  an  ali*h<»uiM*  i:i  S<cr^ 
niirk.^    liut  till*  mtiflt  fi«rinidablo  Land  (if  |ilundfrt*r»  ^^^r.^^^'^*; 
cif  two  and  twtntr  lionk*nu*n.;,     It  should  acvm  that.  a£  t^.i 
timf,  a  jouniry   «if  fifty  miU*a  through  the    wc«lthii-»t   a:.: 
mont  |Mi|>uli»us  iihirfs  of  Kn^land  was  as  dangt*rous  as  a  ;;. 
grimup*  ai'ross  thr  di*iM*rts  of  Arabia.  The  Oifonl  sta^^v  .^^2 
was  pillaginl  in  bnia«l  day  afti^r  a  bloody  fight.^     A 
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laden  with  fifteen  thousand  pounds  of  public  money  was  CHAP, 
stopped  and  ransacked.  As  this  operation  took  some  time,  _y'  ^ 
all  tiie  travellers  who  came  to  the  spot  wliile  the  thieves  were 
busy  w^re  seized  and  guarded.  When  the  booty  had  been 
secured,  the  prisoners  were  suffered  to  depart  on  foot,  but 
their  horses,  sixteen  or  eighteen  in  number,  were  shot  or 
hamstringed,  to  prevent  pursuit.^  The  Portsmouth  mail 
was  robbed  twice  in  one  week  by  men  well  armed  and 
mounted.t  Some  jovial  Essex  squires,  while  riding  after  a 
hare,  were  themselves  chased  and  run  down  by  nine  hunters 
of  a  different  sort,  and  were  heartily  glad  to  find  themselves 
at  home  again,  though  with  empty  pockets.^ 

The  friends  of  the  government  asserted  that  the  marauders 
were  all  Jacobites ;  and  indeed  there  were  some  appearances 
which  gave  colour  to  the  assertion.  For  example,  fifteen 
butchers,  going  on  a  market  day  to  buy  beasts  at  Thame, 
were  stopped  by  a  large  gang,  and  compelled  fbrst  to  deliver 
their  moneybags,  and  then  to  drink  King  James's  health  in 
brandy.  §  The  thieves,  however,  to  do  them  justice,  showed, 
?ji  the  exercise  of  their  calling,  no  decided  preference  for  any 
political  party.  Some  of  them  fell  in  with  Marlborough  near 
Saint  Albans,  and,  notwithstanding  his  known  hostility  to 
the  Court  and  his  recent  imprisonment,  compelled  him  to 
deliver  up  five  hundred  guineas,  which  he  doubtless  never 
ceased  to  regret  to  the  last  moment  of  his  long  career  of 
prosperity  and  glory.  || 

When  William,  on  his  return  from  the  Continent,  learned 
to  what  an  extent  these  outrages  had  been  carried,  he  ex- 
pressed great  indignation,  and  announced  his  resolution  to  put 
down  the  malefactors  with  a  strong  hand.  A  veteran  robber 
was  induced  to  turn  informer,  and  to  lay  before  the  King  a 
list  of  the  chief  highwaymen,  and  a  fhU  account  of  their 
habits  and  of  their  favourite  haunts.  It  was  said  that  this 
list  contained  not  less  than  eighty  names.l  Strong  parties 
of  cavalry  were  sent  out  to  protect  the  roads ;  and  this  pre- 
caution, which  would,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  have  caused 
much  murmuring,  seems  to  have  been  generally  approved* 
A  fine  regiment,  now  called  the  Second  Dragoon  GruardSy 

♦  Erclyn'i    Diair.    Nov.  20.  1692 ;  I  Ibid.  Not.  1692. 

Kardssns  Lnttrell's  i)iai7 ;  London  6a-  {  Ibid.  Angnst,  1692. 

aeUe,  Nov.  24. ;  Hop  to  the  Greffier  of  ^  Hop  to  the  OrefBer  of  the  States 

the  StatM  General,  Not.  ||.  Geneiml.  ^^  1691.    Tho  I>utch  dm- 

flx«idfm(HuU^^l9.l692.  patches  of  thU  jear  are  filled  with  fto- 

t  NawMwa   LBttfelTi   Diaiy.   Dec  Segpfrobberiei 
lov2. 
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to  stories  about  conspiracies,  assented.     The  Captain,  as  he     OTL^. 
was  called,  was  hanged  in  Smithfield,  and  made   a  most    _^"^_- 
penitent  end.^ 

Meanwhile,  in  the  midst  of  discontent,  distress,  and  dis-  Meeting  of 
order,  had  begun  a  session  of  Parliament  singularly  event-  ^^' 
fill,  a  session  from  which  dates  a  new  era  in  the  history  of 
English  finance,  a  session  in  which  some  grave  constitutional 
questions,  not  yet  entirely  set  at  rest,  were  for  the  first  time 
debated. 

It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  any  account  of  this  session  State  of 
which  can  be  framed  out  of  the  scanty  and  dispersed  mate-  P*^*** 
rials  now  accessible  must  leave  many  things  obscure.  The 
relations  of  the  parliamentary  factions  were,  during  this 
year,  in  a  singularly  complicated  state.  Each  of  the  two 
Houses  was  divided  and  subdivided  by  several  lines.  To 
omit  minor  distinctions,  there  was  the  great  line  which  sepa- 
rated the  Whig  party  fit>m  the  Tory  party ;  and  there  was 
the  great  line  which  separated  the  official  men  and  their 
friends  and  dependents,  who  were  sometimes  called  the 
Court  party,  from  those  who  were  sometimes  nicknamed  the 
Grumbletonians  and  sometimes  honoured  with  the  appellation 
of  the  Country  party.  And  these  two  great  lines  were  inter- 
secting lines.  For  of  the  servants  of  the  Crown  and  of  their 
adherents  about  one  half  were  Whigs  and  one  half  Tories.  It 
is  also  to  be  remembered  that  there  was,  quite  distinct  from 
the  feud  between  Whigs  and  Tories,  quite  distinct  also  from 
the  feud  between  those  who  were  in  and  those  who  were  out, 
a  feud  between  the  Lords  as  Lords  and  the  Commons  as 
Commons.  The  spirit  both  of  the  hereditary  and  of  the 
elective  chamber  had  been  thoroughly  rousod  in  the  preced- 
ing session  by  the  dispute  about  the  Court  of  the  Lord 
High  Steward ;  and  they  met  in  a  pugnacious  mood. 

The  speech  which  the  King  made  at  the  opening  of  the  TheCmfs 
session  was  skilfrdly  framed  for  the  purpose  of  conciliating  'P^^^ 
the  Houses.  He  came,  he  told  them,  to  ask  for  their  advice 
and  assistance.  He  congratulated  them  on  the  victory  of 
La  Hogue.  He  acknowledged  with  much  concern  that  the 
operations  of  the  allies  had  been  less  successfrd  by  land  than 
by  sea ;  but  he  warmly  declared  that,  both  by  land  and  by 
sea,  the  valour  of  his  English  subjects  had  been  preeminently 
conspicuous.     The  distress  of  his  people,  he  said,  was  his 

•  KardMiif  I^ittrell*!  DUiy,  Juvcmrj    1694 ;  New  Coaxt  ContriTaDoef,  or  Mon 
mnd  Febnauy ;  Hop,  'Si^  and  Feb.  A.    Sham  HoU  itill,  1608. 
1693 ;    Letter  to  Seeretarj  TreDcfaavd, 
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CHAP,  own  X  hit  intemt  wm  inaeiMmiUe  ftom  thein  s  H  wm 
^  ^^  to  him  to  call  on  them  to  make  McrifioM  t  hot  ttom 
which  were  neoesiaiy  to  the  nlety  of  the  EngUah 
of  the  Pniteetnnt  religion  no  good  Rngliehmnn  nad  »d  good 
ProteeUnt  woold  ihrink.* 
Sti^m^  '^^  Commone  thanked  the  King  in  ooidinl  termo  Cor  hie 
iSlIafj  gmciooe  ipeech-t  Bot  the  Lords  were  in  n  bnd  hi 
fkBhmL.  Two  of  their  body,  Ifnribonmgh  and  Hnntiagdoa, 
during  the  receee,  when  an  inraeion  and  an 
were  honrly  expected,  been  tent  to  the  Tower,  mad 
■till  nnder  reoogniaanoee.  Had  a  country  geatlewMUi 
merchant  been  taken  up  and  held  to  bail  on  mwm 
grounde  at  ao  alarming  a  criaia,  the  Lords  would 
not  hare  interfered.  But  they  were  easily  moved  to 
by  anything  that  looked  like  an  indignity  ofltarsd  to 
own  order.  They  not  only  crosMxainined  with  grant 
Aaron  Smith,  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury,  whose  d 
to  say  the  truth,  entitled  him  to  little  indulgeaea,  bat 
by  thirty-fire  rotes  to  twenty-eight,  a  molutioii  iaiplyiBg  a 
eensure  on  the  Judges  of  the  King*s  Bench, 
not  infi-rior  in  pmbitj,  and  rery  fiir  superior  in  legal 
ing,  to  any  peer  of  the  n^alm.  Tiie  King  thought  it 
t4>  ikMtthe  till*  woun(lt*<I  |»ritlc  «if  Xho  n«)bilitT  by  onlning  tV 
nHNigiuHiiiiri'ii  t4>  Im*  raiKvIktl ;  an<l  with  this  mm^pssMm  i^ 
IliiUlu*  wttji  Mitiiifii-«K  t4i  till*  |^*at  relation  of  the  Jan^vi^ 
who  hiul  ho|Mil  thut  till*  qiiarn*!  would  bi*  pnisrrutfHl  to  »^ 
fiital  \nn\u\  uml  who.  tin«Unc  t)M«mM*lT«»s  dijuippoint*^  w-t^SMi 
th«Mr  tii>lf«*n  hy  niiliii;;  ut  Xho  tani4*iM*M  i if  the  «lt*pf>tkmv 
banm^  of  Kn^lAiiil.t 
IwUffsua  ii«»th  lli»us«^  li«*ld  I'*!!;:  uml  i*anM*«t  «lflilicrmtii«n«  ««  t>- 
;brM«trr4  ^^1^  ,,f  ll,^  nation.  Tin*  King,  wlu'n  he  m|iif«ir«i  t^^ 
adri«*i*,  limU  |M*rha|Hi,  nt»t  fi>n*M*«*ii  tluit  his  wonls  w^iqVI  W 
couRtniitl  into  an  invitation  to  m^mtiniae  errrr  |ian  «/  ihif 
ailniiniMnition,  ami  to  otfiT  auinn*«tionfl  t4iur'hing  aasi#fi 
whirh  jizirliaimMitji  liavo  gcni*rullv  thought  it  cxpc^kmt  U 
ItniTi*  rntin'lr  U*  tht*  iVi»wn.  Simi»  «*f  the  diar«int«>nt«d  ptvm 
prt>|MXMil  tliat  a  l*onunitti*t%  rh<isi*n  partly  by  the  Lot^  aftA 
partly  bv  th«»  l'«immonii.  ahonld  bi*  authoriard  U*  encfwu^ 
thi*  wh«>|i*  management  of  public  aflaira.  But  it 
apprphfrnltnl  that  luoh  a  i*ommttttH«  wtmkl 

•  U>rW    ub-l    ruMMOBt*    Ju«rr.«!«.     T.s-^Ura   ftM««ai   U  X 
Jlov.  I.Jaa    l«»J  •*•   taknk  fr«*«    Wflm 

7.  to  5«»    It-  law.  ^Wni»^  u.  V't.    nuwjTwmtku4.  ISac 
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and  more  powerftil  Privy  Council,  independent  of  the  Crown,  CTAP. 
and  unknown  to  the  constitution.  The  motion  was  therefore  _^^  - 
rejected  by  forty-eight  votes  to  thirty-six.  On  this  occasion 
the  ministers,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  voted  in  the  ma- 
joriiy.  A  protest  was  signed  by  eighteen  of  the  minority, 
among  whom  were  the  bitterest  Whigs  and  the  bitterest 
Tories  in  the  whole  peerage.* 

The  Houses  enquired,  each  for  itself,  into  the  causes  of 
the  public  calamities.  The  Commons  resolved  themselves 
into  a  Grand  Committee  to  consider  of  the  advice  to  be  given 
to  the  King.  From  the  concise  abstracts  and  fragments 
which  have  come  down  to  us  it  seems  that,  in  this  Committee, 
which  continued  to  sit  many  days,  the  debates  wandered  over 
a  vast  space.  One  member  spoke  of  the  prevalence  of  high- 
way robbery:  another  deplored  the  quarrel  between  the 
Queen  and  the  Princess,  and  proposed  that  two  or  three 
gentlemen  should  be  deputed  to  wait  on  Her  Majesty  and 
try  to  make  matters  up.  A  third  described  the  machinations 
of  the  Jacobites  in  the  preceding  spring.  It  was  notorious, 
he  said,  that  preparations  had  been  made  for  a  rising,  and 
that  arms  and  horses  had  been  collected ;  yet  not  a  single 
traitor  had  been  brought  to  justice.f 

The  events  of  the  war  by  land  and  sea  famished  matter  for 
several  earnest  debates.  Many  members  complained  of  the 
preference  given  to  aliens  over  Englishmen.  The  whole  battle 
of  Steinkirk  was  fought  over  again;  and  severe  reflections 
were  thrown  on  Solmes.  ^^Let  English  soldiers  be  com- 
manded by  none  but  English  generals,"  was  the  almost 
universal  cry.  Seymour,  who  had  once  been  distinguished 
by  his  hatred  of  foreigners,  but  who,  since  he  had  been  at 
the  Board  of  Treasury,  had  reconsidered  his  opinions,  asked 
where  English  generals  were  to  be  found.  ^^  I  have  no  love 
for  foreigners  as  foreigners:  but  we  have  no  choice.  Men  are 
not  bom  generals:  nay,  a  man  may  be  a  very  valuable  captain 
or  major,  and  not  be  equal  to  the  conduct  of  an  army.  No- 
thing but  experience  vrill  form  great  commanders :  very  few 
of  our  countrymen  have  that  experience ;  and  therefore  we 
must  for  the  present  employ  strangers."  Lowther  followed 
on  the  same  side.  ^^We  have  had  a  long  peace;  and  the 
consequence  is  that  we  have  not  a  sufficient  supply  of  officers 
fit  for  high  commands.  The  parks  and  the  camp  at  Houn- 
bIow  were  very  poor  military  schools,  when  compared  with 

•  LordiT  JooniAli,  Dec  7. ;  Tindal,  f  Girv's  Debates,  Kor.  21.  and  2S. 
fiom  the  Colt  l^tpers ;  Burnet,  ii.  105.       1692. 
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CflAP.  Xhv  fifltlH  i»r  l>uttli>  an<l  tlit*  liiit'4  nf  ointnivulUtinn  in  «L>t'k 
^^^  till*  LTTi'ut  r4»liiiiiuiiiii'rs  I  if  till*  roiitiiii'iitiil  iiutitiiiii  haTi*  l«%UTk«< 
tip'ir  art.**  In  n-plv  tn  ihi*M*  iir<pf;uiii*iiti4  nn  (initnr  «'n  th*-  i-t£^- 
8i<li*  wiiji  s(i  nbHiinl  a**  tn  ili*i*Lin*  tliut  hi>  (tuilj  |Hiiiit  •  -:t  t«  a 
Kn''li>liiii*'n  f*lii»,  if  lhi-\  ni-n*  in  tin*  Fn»nrli  m-nii-i'.  »»-u*; 
U*  ni:iil«*  Mar!«hailit.  F>>iir  *>r  tivi-  rolnni'lii  vrlm  \iAt\  U«r.  j^: 
Stt-iiikirk  tiMik  |»aii  in  tin*  iIiIm***.  It  wua  luiiil  uf  th-  v.  tKi: 
thi-\  hh'iui-il  :iH  iiiui-li  niiMir.st\  in  riiifc'rh  a«»  t)ii*v  )..i.i  •:  •  w. 
••onra:;!*  in  :i*li«»n;  aipl,  fnini  th*'  \»r\  inij-TliTt  n-j-'r:  «•  .  '\ 

ha.**  t'i'int'  iliiwii  til  n^,  tli ni]ilii:it'nt  H«-«*inH  tntiAt^*  !■    r.  -.  : 

nnt!i'HiT\itl.     Tln'v  iliii  nut  jnin  in  tin'  \iil;;iir  rrr  ikiT'^.-.^t  ••' 
lMit«'h.     '!'!»••  V   f«j'oki*   Wf||  I  if  !].#•  f  in-i'.;!!  «'fHrt'pi    ;:*  f.-  rA.> 
an<i  «li<l  full  jtiHtii'i*  t<»  tin*  viil'Mr  anii  I'onihiot  wi*i;   «•!.!  :. 
Anv«'rt|Ui-n|ni-  hail  p-'«<-ii«-il  th**  *>liat!i'n*«i  n-niuinii  «>f  M  i-  kai  • 

ili\i**:«'n  tr«»iii  what   rin'«l  ••••rt.ii!!  «li'*tnii'tion.      H'i!    .■ 

fi-iiii-  ii  Siliiti-^  iH't  a  wiipl  ^^:i'•  ••aiil.  Iliji  ita-\.r.''.  r  • 
hauLrhtv  iiianniTN.  an^i.  :i1hi\i*  all.  ?!;••  iiiilit1i'n*n(H*  ie«::h  « r.  '. 
h»*  liail  Ii<«>kt'«l  on  wiiili*  tlif  K!ijli**li,  Uinit*  ciriwn  )•«  t.-. 
wlii'liniii;;  iiMii.U  r-.  \\*r»'  ti:;htiii^  )tari<l  !••  han^l  ni":;  •.** 
Fn-ifli  litiiio.  1p.!<1  tri-*']'*.  h:u\  nia<:i*  liitti  Mtmlintiii  tli^!  r.i-' 
ni»'iiil>«  r-«  ui  !•-  |>i>  p.ip-il  til  \iift'  \*iT  an  a<iiin*««  n«^  .•• 
tli:it  lii-  iiii^'h*  '•••  n-iiH'Vi't!,  iiii«l  tli:it  lii-*  \A.\»^*  niii:i.!  >-    ?    »• 

11:. i-..:      :M.     .ill.".^--l    T"    I-     Ml--    J-     •    ■  'V-  ■  r      -i    •!..    .»-:     . 
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mittee  of  Advice,  took  into  consideration  the  miscarriages  9S^' 
which  had  followed  the  battle.  A  motion  was  made  so  ^ 
vaguely  worded  that  it  conld  hardly  be  said  to  mean  any 
thing.  It  was  understood  however  to  imply  a  censure  on 
Nottingham,  and  was  therefore  strongly  opposed  by  his 
friends.  On  the  division  the  Ayes  were  a  hundred  and  sixty- 
five,  the  Noes  a  hundred  and  sixty-four.* 

On  the  very  next  day  Nottingham  appealed  to  the  Lords. 
He  told  his  story  with  all  the  skill  of  a  practised  orator,  and 
with  all  the  authority  which  belongs  to  imblemished  in- 
tegrity. He  then  laid  on  the  table  a  great  mass  of  papers, 
which  he  requested  the  House  to  read  and  consider.  The 
Peers  seem  to  have  examined  the  papers  seriously  and 
diligently.  The  result  of  the  examination  was  by  no  means 
favourable  to  Bussell.  Tet  it  was  thought  unjust  to  condemn 
him  unheard ;  and  it  was  difficult  to  devise  any  way  in  which 
their  Lordships  could  hear  him.  At  last  it  was  resolved  to 
send  the  papers  down  to  the  Commons  with  a  message  which 
imported  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Upper  House,  there  was  a 
case  against  the  Admiral  which  he  ought  to  be  called  upon  to 
answer.  With  the  papers  was  sent  an  abstract  of  the  contents.t 

The  message  was  not  very  respectfully  received.  Bussell 
had,  at  that  moment,  a  popularity  which  he  little  deserved, 
but  which  will  not  seem  strange  to  us  when  we  remember 
that  the  public  knew  nothing  of  his  treasons,  and  knew  that 
he  was  the  only  living  Englishman  who  had  won  a  great  battle. 
The  abstract  of  the  papers  was  read  by  the  clerk.  Eussell 
then  spoke  with  great  applause ;  and  his  friends  pressed  for 
an  immediate  decision.  Sir  Christopher  Musgrave  very  justly 
observed  timt  it  waa  impoBsible  to  pronounce  judgment  on 
such  a  pile  of  despatches  without  perusmg  them :  but  this 
objection  was  overruled.  The  Whigs  regarded  the  accused 
member  as  one  of  themselves:  many  of  the  Tories  were 
dazzled  by  the  splendour  of  his  recent  victory ;  and  neither 
Whigs  nor  Tories  were  disposed  to  show  any  deference  for 
the  authority  of  the  Peers.  The  House,  without  reading  the 
papers,  passed  an  unanimous  resolution  expressing  warm 
approbation  of  Bussell's  whole  conduct.  The  temper  of  the 
assembly  was  such  that  some  ardent  Whigs  thought  that 
they  might  now  venture  to  propose  a  vote  of  censure  on  Not- 
tingham by  name*    But  the  attempt  Sailed.     ^^  I  am  ready," 

*  Tindml,    Colt   Fkpen ;    Commona'    JounuJi  from  Dee.  6«  to  Dec  19. 1692^ 
Jonniele,  Jan.  11.  160|.  inclneiTe. 

t  Colt   Pkpen   in   Tinclal;    Londe' 
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and  integrity.     He  was  to  be  humbly  advised  to  employ  men     9S^* 

who  would  stand  by  him  against  James.     The  patience  of  . , — ^ 

the  House  was  wearied  out  by  long  discussions  ending  in  the 
pompous  promulgation  of  truisms  like  these.  At  last  the 
explosion  came.  One  of  the  grumblers  called  the  attention 
of  the  Grand  Committee  to  the  alarming  fact  that  two 
Dutchmen  were  employed  in  the  Ordnance  department,  and 
moved  that  the  King  should  be  requested  to  dismiss  them. 
The  motion  was  received  with  disdainful  mockery.  It  was 
remarked  that  the  military  men  especially  were  loud  in  the 
expression  of  contempt.  "  Do  we  seriously  think  of  going  to 
the  King  and  telling  him  that,  as  he  has  condescended  to  ask 
our  advice  at  this  momentous  crisis,  we  humbly  advise  him 
to  turn  a  Dutch  storekeeper  out  of  the  Tower  ?  Beally,  if 
we  have  no  more  important  suggestion  to  carry  up  to  the 
throne,  we  may  as  well  go  to  our  dinners."  The  members 
generally  were  of  the  same  mind.  The  chairman  was  voted 
out  of  tiie  chair,  and  was  not  directed  to  ask  leave  to  sit 
again.  The  Grand  Committee  ceased  to  exist.  The  resolu- 
tions which  it  had  passed  were  formally  reported  to  the 
House.  One  of  them  was  rejected :  the  others  were  suffered 
to  drop ;  and  the  Commons,  after  considering  during  several 
weeks  what  advice  they  should  give  to  the  King,  ended  by 
giving  him  no  advice  at  all  * 

The  temper  of  the  Lords  was  different.  Prom  many  cir- 
cumstances it  appears  that  there  was  no  place  where  the 
Dutch  were,  at  this  time,  so  much  hated  as  in  the  Upper 
House.  The  dislike  with  which  an  Englishman  of  the  middle 
class  regarded  the  King's  foreign  friends  was  merely  national. 
The  preferment  which  they  had  obtained  was  preferment 
which  he  would  have  had  no  chance  of  obtaining  if  they  had 
never  existed.  But  to  an  English  peer  they  were  objects  of 
I)ersonal  jealousy.  They  stood  between  him  and  Majesty. 
They  intercepted  from  him  the  rays  of  royal  favour.  The 
preference  given  to  them  woimded  him  both  in  his  interests 
and  in  his  pride.  His  chance  of  a  Grarter  or  of  a  troop  of 
Life  Guards  was  much  smaller  since  they  had  become  his 
competitors.  He  might  have  been  Master  of  the  Horse  but 
for  Auverquerque,  Master  of  the  fiobes  but  for  Zulestein, 
Groom  of  tiie  Stole  but  for  Bentinck.f   The  ill  humour  of  the 

*  Colt  Papers  in  Tindal ;  Commons'  mentioned  in  a  highl;^  interesting  not« 

JonmaU,  Dec  16.  1692,  Jan.  11.  169};  written  hj  Benan&t  m  1698,  and  pre- 

Bamet,  ii.  1 04.  serred  among  the  archiTes  of  the  Frcawh 

t  The  peculiar  antipathy  of  the  Eng-  Foreign  Oi&oe. 
lifh  nobles  to  the  Dutch  faroorites  is 
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t4iuglit  an  important  lesson  to  all  who  were  capable  of    CttLiP 
learning.     The  conntry  had  been  threatened  at  onoe  with  - 

invasion  and  insurrection.     No  rational  man  doubted  that 
many  traitors  had  made  preparations  for  joining  the  French, 
and  had  collected  arms^  ammunition,  and  horses,  for  that 
purpose.     Tet,  though  there  was  abundant  moral  evidence 
against  these  enemies  of  their  coimtry,   it  had  not  been 
possible  to  find  legal  evidence  against  a  single  one  of  them. 
The  law  of  treason  might,  in  theory,  be  harsh,  and  had  un- 
doubtedly, in  times  past,  been  grossly  abused.     But  a  states- 
man, who  troubled  himself  less  about  theory  than  about  prac- 
tice, and  less  about  times  past  than  about  the  time  present, 
would  pronounce  that  law  not  too  stringent  but  too  lax, 
and  would,  while  the  commonwealth  remained  in  extreme 
jeopardy,  refuse  to  consent  to  any  further  relaxation.     In 
spite  of  all  opposition,  however,  the  principle  of  the  bill  was 
approved  by  one  himdred  and  seventy-one  votes  to  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-two.     But  in  the  committee  it  was  moved  and 
carried  that  the  new  rules  of  procedure  should  not  come  into 
operation  till  after  the  end  of  the  war  with  France.    When 
the  report  was  brought  up  the  House  divided  on  this  amend- 
ment, and  ratified  it  by  a  hundred  and  forty-five  votes  to  a 
himdred  and  twenty-five.     The  bill  was  consequently  suffered 
to  drop.*    Had  it  gone  up  to  the  Peers  it  would  in  all  prob- 
ability have  been  lost  after  causing  another  quarrel  between 
the  Houses.     For  the  Peers  were  fully  determined  that  no 
such  bill  should  pass,  unless  it  contained  a  clause  altering 
the  constitution  of  the  Lord  High  Steward's  Court ;  and  a 
clause  altering  the  constitution  of  the  Lord  High  Steward's 
rV)urt  would  have  been  less  likely  than  ever  to  find  fitvour 
with  ihe  Commons.     For  in  the  course  of  this  session  an 
event  took  place  which  proved  that  the  great  were  only  too 
well  protected  by  the  law  as  it  stood,  and  which  well  deserves 
to  be  recorded  as  a  striking  illustration  of  the  state  of  man- 
ners and  morals  in  that  age. 

Of  all  the  actors  who  were  then  on  the  English  stage  CaMof 
the  most  graceful  was  William  Mountford.  He  had  every  ^^^^ 
physical  qualification  for  his  calling,  a  noble  figure,  a  hand- 
some face,  a  melodious  voice.  It  was  not  easy  to  say  whether 
he  succeeded  better  in  heroic  or  in  ludicrous  parts.  He  was 
allowed  to  be  both  the  best  Alexander  and  the  best  Sir 
Courtiy  mce  that  ever  trod  the  boards.    Queen  Maty,  whose 

*  Qnf9  Debfttef,  Not.  18. 1692 ;  (knomoiuf  Jounala,  Not.  18.,  Deo.  1.  IM^ 
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<nUP.  knowledge  wee  rerj  raperficuJ,  Imt  who  bed  netnmDj  m 
^  fuiek  peroepUon  of  what  wm  eioellmt  in  ett,  admind 
greetly.  He  wae  m  dimmetiet  ae  well  ae  a  pkjer,  aad 
left  na  one  comedy  whiek  ia  not  contemptible.* 
Hie  meet  popular  actrae  of  the  time  waa 
girdle.  Tliere  were  on  the  atage  many  wonwn  of 
fiuihleae  beauty,  bat  none  whoae  faaUuea  and 
bad  aoeh  power  to  herinate  the  acneea  and  the 
men.  Ibe  ngbt  of  her  bright  Mack  ejea  and  ef 
brown  cheek  sofioed  to  put  the  moct  tnrbolent 
goodbomoor.  It  waa  eaid  of  her  that  in  the  crowded 
abe  bad  aa  many  lovers  aa  ibe  bad  male  ipectntota.  Tot  na 
krer,  bowerer  rich,  however  high  in  rank,  had  pnvailad  e« 
to  be  bia  miatrMs.  Thoee  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
which  ibe  waa  in  the  habit  of  playing,  and  with  the 
which  it  waa  her  eepccial  borineci  to  recite,  will  not 
give  her  credit  fur  any  extraordinary  meaaore  of 
delicacy.  She  aeems  to  have  been  a  cold,  vain,  and 
coqoette,  who  perfectly  nnderrtood  how  mnch  the 
of  her  charms  waa  increaaed  by  the  fiune  of  n  aeveiitj! 
eoet  her  nothing,  and  who  coold  rentore  to  flirt  with  n 
ccerion  of  admirers*  in  the  just  confldenee  that  no 
which  she  mi^lit  kin<ll«*  in  them  would  thaw  her  c»wii 
Amoni;  those  who  i»uriU«Nl  hrr  with  an  insane  df«inp 
{•riifli^te  captain  in  thi*  umn  itani«Hl  Hill.  With  llill  to 
cK»h«*1t  bound  in  a  li*a|pa*  of  dt>baucbt*rT  and  rioh^ncr  llmrtM 
Litnl  Mohun,  a  youn^  nol>k>nian  whi«e  life  was  ime  k.^ 
n*vi-l  and  bruwl.  Hill,  finding  that  the  beautiful  braarC^ 
wiu  inrinoihle.  took  it  into  hiji  ht*afl  that  be  was  npJM-trd  kr 
a  nion*  favoun*«l  rivul.  antl  tliat  thit  riral  waa  th«»  bnlhaas 
Mountford.  Tin*  jcmIoim  l«»vtT  iwnrv  otit  his  wine  at  a  tawra 
tlmt  be  would  Utah  the  villain.  '*  And  I/'  said  Mohan,  **  m-2 
stand  by  my  frii^ml."  From  the  tavern  the  pair  wrtit«  wxt^ 
s^iiae  soldiers  wIi'iim*  iii*r\i«:«*s  Hill  had  secarpd«  U>  Dwrv 
L-ine,  wherv  tln'  luily  waji  to  lup.  They  lay  some  time  a 
Wait  for  her.  Aji  iumiu  oa  iihe  ap|ii*arvd  in  the  strrrt  she  ««• 
sei/A^l  and  burritNl  t«i  a  04iai*h.  8h««  ik<reamed  for  belpw  Ibv 
mtither  clun};  round  lii*r:  the  wbnk*  neighboiirbcM>d 
and  she  was  resout*«l.  Hill  and  Mt»hun  wrnt  awmr 
venpsance.  Tliey  iwuifp'riHl  switrd  in  band  dnrii^  tw 
hours  about   the  stnwts  near  Mountfonl's  dwrllin^.     TW 

fcrl  •  «tf«Mi«^h  }*mrk  BMB  U  VII  tad 
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watch  requested  them  to  put  up  their  weapons.  But  when  CHAP, 
the  young  lord  announced  that  he  was  a  peer,  and  bade  the  _^^_^ 
constables  touch  him  if  they  dared,  they  let  him  pass.  So 
strong  was  privilege  then,  and  so  weak  was  law.  Messengers 
were  sent  to  warn  Mountford  of  his  danger :  but  unhappily 
they  missed  him.  He  came.  A  short  altercation  took  place 
between  him  and  Mohun ;  and,  while  they  were  wrangling, 
Hill  ran  the  unfortunate  actor  through  the  body,  and  fled. 

The  grand  jury  of  Middlesex,  consisting  of  gentlemen  of 
note,  found  a  bill  of  murder  against  Hill  and  Mohun.  Hill 
escaped.  Mohim  was  taken.  His  mother  threw  herself  at 
William's  feet,  but  in  vain.  **  It  was  a  cruel  act,"  said  the 
King :  ^^  I  shall  leave  it  to  the  law."  The  trial  came  on  in 
the  Court  of  the  Lord  High  Steward :  and  as  Parliament 
happened  to  be  sitting,  the  culprit  had  the  advantage  of 
being  judged  by  the  whole  body  of  the  peerage.  There  was 
then  no  lawyer  in  the  Upper  House.  It  therefore  became 
necessary,  for  the  first  time  since  Buckhurst  had  pronounced 
sentence  on  Essex  and  Southampton,  that  a  peer  who  had 
never  made  jurisprudence  his  special  study  should  preside 
over  that  grave  tribunal.  Caermarthen,  who,  as  President 
of  the  Council,  took  precedence  of  all  the  nobility,  was  ap- 
pointed Lord  High  Steward.  A  full  report  of  the  proceed- 
ings has  come  down  to  us.  No  person,  who  carefully  exa- 
mines that  report,  and  attends  to  the  opinion  unanimously 
given  by  the  Judges,  in  answer  to  a  question  which  Notting- 
ham drew  up,  and  in  which  the  facts  established  by  the 
evidence  are  stated  with  perfect  fairness,  can  doubt  that  the 
crime  of  murder  was  fully  brought  home  to  the  prisoner. 
Such  was  the  opinion  of  the  King  who  was  present  during 
the  trial;  and  such  was  the  almost  unanimous  opinion  of 
the  public.  Had  the  issue  been  tried  by  Holt  and  twelve 
plain  men  at  the  Old  Bailey,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a 
verdict  of  Guilty  would  have  been  returned.  The  Peers, 
however,  by  sixty-nine  votes  to  fourteen,  acquitted  their 
accused  brother.  One  great  nobleman  was  so  brutal  and 
stupid  as  to  say,  ^^  After  all  the  fellow  was  but  a  player ;  and 
players  are  rogues."  All  the  newsletters,  all  the  coffeehouse 
orators,  complained  that  the  blood  of  the  poor  was  shed  with 
impunity  by  the  great.  Wits  remarked  that  the  only  fiiir 
thing  about  the  trial  was  the  show  of  ladies  in  the  galleries. 
Letters  and  journals  are  still  extant  in  which  men  of  all 
shades  of  opinion,  Whigs,  Tories,  Nonjurors,  condemn  the 
partiality  of  the  tribunaL    It  was  not  to  be  expected  that^ 
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gUP,    while  the  m&narj  of  this  aauidal  wu  ftwh  fai  the 
■undt  the  Commou  would  be  iadnced  to  gife  nj 
Tuitege  to  accuMd  peen.* 

The  OoBUDons  Iwd,  in  the  meentiae,  remmeil  the 
ndenition  of  another  highly  important  nuiMer,  the 
the  trade  with  India.  They  had,  towaida  the  dew  of 
preceding  ae«iiim,  requested  the  King  to  dissfilfs  the  ell 
Company  and  t»  constitute  a  new  Companj  on 
as  he  shcKild  think  fit ;  and  he  had  pronueed  to 
request  into  his  serious  eonsidefation.  He 
■Message  to  infirnn  them  that  it  was  out  of  his 
do  what  ther  had  asked.  He  had  refimed  the 
old  CSompanj  to  the  Judges,  and  the  Judges  had 
that,  under  the  pmrisions  of  that  eharter,  the  old  Osoi; 
eonld  not  be  dissolved  without  three  years*  notaea.  Mid 
retain  during  thoee  thive  years  the  eielusire  piirHife  ef 
trading  to  the  East  Indiee.  He  added  that,  bei^g 
desirous  to  gratify  the  Commons,  and  finding 
to  do  so  in  the  way  which  they  had  pointed 
tried  to  prerail  on  the  old  Company  to  agrse  to  • 
promiee :  but  that  body  stood  obstinately  on  it*  e; 
rights ;  and  his  endearours  had  been  fifiistnited.t 

This  fiK'UKatr**  m<>p«*vH*(l  th<>  whole  question.  Tile  t«e 
furtions  whirh  diviilptl  tho  Titv  wi*n>  instanilT  on  the 
Tho  debottw  in  tht*  IIoum*  won*  k*nir  ami  wann.  IVtit 
apiiniit  tlu*  dill  r«»miiaiiv  worn  lai«l  on  the  tabk*. 
hamlbills  siraiimt  thf  new  Oompanr  were  distribuled  in  thr 
lobbv.  At  Ifnsrth,  aA«T  much  discussion,  it 
pn^sent  an  Sfliln^M  rn(|ncsting  the  King  to  give  the 
which  tlie  Jud^^fl  had  pronounced  necessary.  He 
to  bear  the  subject  in  mind,  and  to  do  his  beet  to  pruuiaU  the 
welfare  of  the  kin^d«»m.  With  this  answer  the  Hoose  w 
satisfied ;  and  the  subjiH't  was  n<»t  again  mentioned  tall  the 
next  8essi<»n.t 
S^ertr.  The  debates  of  the  Commons  on  the  conduct  ot  the  m. 

on  the  law  of  tmison,  and  on  the  traile  with  India, 
much  time,  and  product  no  important  result, 
while  real  business  was  doing  in  the  Committee  of 


•  TV*    cbiW    KMirr*  ci   mfatmaUam  httf,  •ad  fi(«a  Hm 

•Ki«t  tka  CM*  it  \hp  rrfofft  of  iK*  ttwl.  Iktw^t  to  WWuMS. 

vbirh  vill  U  f^'oivi  IB  Um  Coll«««*aa  of  Um  BadbMB  LiWwfy. 
IHau  Tn*l0    Sr#  KTrln;  •  INatt.  Prk««.         t  Commtmm  Ji 
arr  4.  ItSl      I  Imv»  tokra  mam*  rirrmm-         *  V^mmam'  J 
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and  in  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means.  In  the  Com-  CTy» 
mittee  of  Supply  the  estimates  passed  rapidly.  A  few  mem-  -  _  ,  '  - 
bers  declared  it  to  be  their  opinion  that  England  ought  to 
withdraw  her  troops  from  the  Continent,  to  carry  on  the  war 
with  vigour  by  sea,  and  to  keep  up  only  such  an  army  as 
might  be  sufficient  to  repel  any  invader  who  might  elude  the 
vigilance  of  her  fleets.  But  this  doctrine,  which  speedily 
became  and  long  continued  to  be  the  badge  of  one  of  the 
great  parties  in  the  state,  was  as  yet  professed  only  by  a 
small  minority  which  did  not  venture  to  call  for  a  division.^ 

In  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  it  was  determined  Wayt  and 
that  a  great  part  of  the  charge  of  the  year  should  be  defrayed  JJjJ?^ 
by  means  of  an  impost,  which,  though  old  in  substance,  was 
new  in  form.  Prom  a  very  early  period  to  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  our  Parliaments  had  provided  for  the  ex- 
traordinary necessities  of  the  government  chiefly  by  granting 
subsidies.  A  subsidy  was  raised  by  an  impost  on  the  people 
of  the  realm  in  respect  of  their  reputed  estates.  landed 
property  was  the  chief  subject  of  taxation,  and  was  assessed 
nominally  at  four  shillings  in  the  poimd.  But  the  assessment 
was  made  in  such  a  way  that  it  not  only  did  not  rise  in  pro- 
portion to  the  rise  in  tiie  value  of  land  or  to  the  fall  in  the 
value  of  the  precioxus  metals,  but  went  on  constantly  sinking, 
till  at  length  the  rate  was  in  truth  less  than  twopence  in  tbe 
pound.  In  the  time  of  Charles  the  First  a  real  tax  of  four 
shillings  in  the  pound  on  land  would  probably  have  yielded 
near  a  million  and  a  half:  but  a  subsidy  amounted  to  little 
more  than  fifty  thousand  pounds.t 

The  financiers  of  the  Long  Parliament  devised  a  more 
efficient  mode  of  taxing  estates.  The  sum  which  was  to 
be  raised  was  fixed.  It  was  then  distributed  among  the 
coonties  in  proportion  to  their  supposed  wealth,  and  was 
levied  within  each  county  by  a  rate.  The  revenue  derived 
from  these  assessments  in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealtli 
varied  from  thirty-five  thousand  pounds  to  a  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  pounds  a  month. 

After  the  Bestoration  the  legislature  seemed  for  a  time  in- 
clined to  revert,  in  finance  as  in  other  things,  to  Hie  ancient 
practice*  Subsidies  were  once  or  twice  granted  to  Charles 
the  Second.    But  it  soon  appeared  that  the  old  system  was 

*  ComnMiii^  Jomnali,  Bee.  10. ;  Tin-  Iiiftitntet,  aboat  the  end  of  the  reun  of 

dml.  Colt  Bipen.  Jamee  I^  70,000/.    CUrendon  t^  us 

t  See  OoWf  Inftitatcs,  put  it.  eh*p-  that,  in  1640,  twehe  inbeidiee  weze  ei;ti- 

t4*r  1.   In  1666  s  waAmdj  wm  120,000/. ;  mated  at  aboat  600,000/. 
in  1698»  78^000/.;  when  Coke  wrote  his 
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^  condatended  to  take  n  Iciton  in  the  art  of  tnitalfci  h^m  tfct 
Bonndhcada ;  and,  daring  the  interral  btftwean  the 
tion  and  the  Berolnticm,  eztnuirdinafj  calli 
met  hj  aeseMinenta  naemhling  the  ■■■mtnenta  of  ihm 
monwealth.  After  the  Berolnticm,  the  war  wilk 
made  it  neoemarjr  to  have  reeomae  annnally  to  tUa 
aooroe  of  retenne.  In  1089,  in  1600»  and  in  IMl, 
■nnifl  had  been  raiaed  on  the  knd.  At  length*  ia  IWt.  ii 
waa  determined  to  draw  rappliea  from  rral  ytitfmij 
largely  than  ever.  The  Commona  reaolred  that  a 
more  aecnrate  talnation  of  eataiea  ahonld  he 
whole  realm,  and  that,  on  the  rental  thna 
pound  rate  ahonld  be  paid  to  the  gofernment. 

Soch  waa  the  origin  of  the  eziating  land  tax.  The 
tion  made  in  1692  haa  mnained  nnaltered  down  to  oi 
time.  According  to  that  ralnation,  one  •*»«iH«*g  in  the 
on  the  rental  of  the  kingdom  amounted,  in  roiuid 
to  half  a  million.  During  a  hundred  and  aix 
tas  bill  waa  annually  preeented  to  ntfUaowat^ 
annnally  paaied,  though  not  always  without 
the  country  gentlemen.  The  vate  waa,  in  time  of 
ahillinpi  in  tlio  pound.  In  time  of  peace,  belbre  the 
of  (iiKirp*  tlif  Tlitnl,  only  two  or  Utn«  ihillinga 
granUnl :  aiid,  tltiriii^  a  Nhort  |»art  tif  Uu«  prudent 
udiiiiniiitratiiiii  <if  \Vu1|mi|i>.  tin*  ^itTi-mmt'nt  aakcd  lur  cmhr 
■hilling.  Hut,  uft^T  tlu*  tIiiiaNtn»uii  Ti*ar  in  which 
dn*w  tht*  swiinl  upiiimt  Ikt  AiiiiTii*aji  ix»l«iniea,  thi* 
n(*Tt*r  1«">.4  than  fi*iir  iilulliii;r«-  At  k'ni^th,  in  the  year  IT 
till*  Piirltuiiifiit  n*lii*Tvd  itjH*lf  fn»iii  tbu  tn*uMt«  *J  |aeeni 
new  Ait  fvt*ry  niiriii^*.  Tho  land  tai,  at  four  ahiUiagt 
the  |N>iiiiil.  wax  made  |M*nniui«*nt ;  and  thtae  who 
jcct  t4»  it  wen*  |w*nnitt4Hl  toriHlifni  it.  A  ^mtU  fiart 
rvdcvnu-tl ;  aiid  ut  pr\*iM*nt  little  tiwft*  than  a  fiftieth  of  tbt 
orxlinanr  n*Tenu«*  n*quinNl  in  tinu*  of  |irace  ia  raiarJ  by  iftit 
inifHkst  whirh  wuji  ono*  n';:unlt*«l  mj  the  muat  ptodactne  ^ 
all  the  nmuurcea  of  th«*  State.* 

The  land  tax  waa  fixinl,  ftT  the  year  1693,  at  kmt 
in  tlie  |Hiund,  and  c<iuiitH|uently  bnmght  about  two 
into  the  Treaaury.     That  mm,  iimall  aa  it  may 
g»*r.ermtii>n    which    liaa    exiiendiM   a   hundrod 
mllliitn*  in  twelve  months^  wma  iiurh  aa  had  nercr 
rai*<«i  here  in  one  Tear  hv  dinvt  taxation.     It 
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mense  both  to  Enf^lishmen  and  to  foreigners.     Lewis,  who     CILAP. 

YTV 

found  it  almost  impossible  to  wring  by  cruel  exactions  from  _  f^'_r 
the  beggared  peasantry  of  France  the  means  of  supporting 
the  greatest  army  and  the  most  gorgeous  court  that  had  ex- 
isted in  Europe  since  the  downfall  of  the  Boman  empire, 
broke  out,  it  is  said,  into  an  exclamation  of  angry  surprise 
when  he  learned  that  the  Commons  of  England  had,  from 
dread  and  hatred  of  his  power,  unanimously  determined  to 
lay  on  themselves,  in  a  year  of  scarcity  and  of  commercial 
embarrassment,  a  burden  such  as  neither  they  nor  their 
fathers  had  ever  before  borne.  "  My  little  cousin  of  Orange,'* 
he  said,  ^^  seems  to  be  firm  in  the  saddle."  He  afterwards 
added,  "  No  matter :  the  last  piece  of  gold  will  win."  This 
however  was  a  consideration  from  which,  if  he  had  been  well 
informed  about  the  resources  of  England,  he  would  not  have 
derived  much  comfort.  Kensington  waa  certainly  a  mere 
hovel  when  compared  to  his  superb  Versailles.  The  display 
of  jewels,  plumes,  and  lace,  led  horses  and  gilded  coaches, 
which  daily  surrounded  him,  for  outshone  the  splendour 
which,  even  on  great  public  occasions,  our  princes  were  in 
the  habit  of  displaying.  But  the  condition  of  the  majority 
of  the  people  of  England  was,  beyond  all  doubt,  such  as  the 
majoriiy  of  the  people  of  France  might  well  have  envied.  In 
truth  what  was  called  severe  distress  here  would  have  been 
called  unexampled  prosperity  there. 

The  land  tax  was  not  imposed  without  a  quarrel  between 
the  Houses.  The  Commons  appointed  commissioners  to 
make  the  assessment.  These  commissioners  were  the  prin- 
cipal gentlemen  of  every  county,  and  were  named  in  the  bill. 
The  Lords  thought  this  arrangement  inconsistent  with  the 
dignity  of  the  peerage.  They  therefore  inserted  a  clause 
providing  that  their  estates  should  be  valued  by  twenty  of 
their  own  order.  The  Lower  House  indignantly  rejected  this 
amendment,  and  demanded  an  instant  conference.  After 
some  delay,  which  increased  the  ill  humour  of  the  Commons, 
the  conference  took  place.  The  bill  was  returned  to  the 
Peers  with  a  very  concise  and  haughty  intimation  that  they 
must  not  presume  to  alter  laws  relating  to  money.  A  strong 
party  among  the  Lords  was  obstinate.  Mulgrave  spoke  at 
great  length,  and  with  great  eloquence,  against  the  preten« 
sions  of  the  plebeians.  He  told  his  brethren  that,  if  they  gave 
way,  they  would  abdicate  that  authority  which  had  belonged 
to  the  baronage  of  England  ever  since  the  foundation  of  the 
monarchy,  and  that  they  would  have  nothing  left  of  their  old 
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CHAP,  greatness  except  their  coronets  and  ermines.  Burnet  an 
jT^  -  that  this  speech  was  the  finest  that  he  ever  heard  in  Pariift- 
ment ;  and  Bnmet  was  undoubtedly  a  good  judge  of  speakiB^ 
and  was  neither  partial  to  Molgrave  nor  zealous  for  die 
privileges  of  the  aristocracy.  The  orator,  howerer,  thon^ 
he  charmed  his  hearers,  did  not  succeed  in  canyincing  them. 
Most  of  them  shrank  from  a  conflict  in  which  they  wodd 
have  had  against  them  the  Commons  united  as  one  ynan^  and 
the  King,  who,  in  case  of  necessity,  would  nndoiibtedly  have 
created  fifty  peers  rather  than  have  suffered  the  land  tax  bill 
to  be  lost.  Two  strong  protests,  however,  raigned,  the  first  Iw* 
twenty-seven,  the  second  by  twenty-one  dissentients,  abcm 
how  obstinately  many  nobles  were  prepared  to  contend  at  aD 
hazards  for  the  dignity  of  their  caste.  Another  oonfereooe 
was  held ;  and  Bochester  announced  that  the  Lords,  for  the 
sake  of  the  public  interest,  waived  what  they  must  neverthe- 
less assert  to  be  their  clear  right,  and  would  not  insist  od 
their  amendment.^  The  bill  passed,  and  was  followed  br 
bills  for  laying  additional  duties  on  imports,  and  for  taxing 
the  dividends  of  joint  stock  companies. 

Still,  however,  the  estimated  revenue  was  not  eqnal  to  the 
estimated  expenditure.  The  year  1692  had  bequeathed  i 
large  deficit  to  the  year  1693 ;  and  it  seemed  probable  that 
the  charge  for  1693  would  exceed  by  about  five  hundred 
thousand  potmds  the  charge  for  1692.  More  than  twr 
millions  had  been  voted  for  the  army  and  ordnance,  near  two 
millions  for  the  navy.f  Only  eight  years  before  fourte«i 
hundred  thousand  pounds  had  defrayed  the  whole  annual 
charge  of  government.  More  than  four  times  that  sum  irae 
now  required.  Taxation,  both  direct  and  indirect,  had  been 
carried  to  an  unprecedented  point :  yet  the  income  of  the 
state  still  fell  short  of  the  outlay  by  about  a  million.  It  wu 
necessary  to  devise  something.  Something  was  devised, 
something  of  which  the  effects  are  felt  to  this  day  in  evezy 
part  of  the  globe. 

There  was  indeed  nothing  strange  or  mysterious  in  the  ex- 
pedient to  which  the  government  had  recourse.  It  was  an 
expedient  familiar,  during  two  centuries,  to  the  financiers  of 

*  Lords*  Journals,  Jan.   16,  17,  18,  Lords  did  not  daim  any  right  to  alter 

19,  20.;   Commons'  Journals,  Jan.  17,  the  amount  of  tazatio&  kid  on  th«m  hj 

18.    20.  1692;    Tindal,  from  the  Colt  the  bill  as  it  came  np  to  them.     Thrr 

Papers;   Bamet,  ii.  104,  105.     Bnmet  only  demanded  that  their  estates  ahoiu^ 

has  nsed  an  incorrect  expression,  which  be  rained,  not  bj  the  ozdinazy  eommis- 

Tindal,  Ralph,  and  others  hare  copied,  sioners,  but  bj  special  mminiMifSiin  of 

He  says  that  the  question  vna  whether  higher  rank. 

the  Loids  should  tax  themselres.    The  f  CommoBs' Joomal^  D«e:  j^  ItfVS. 
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the  Continent,  and  could  hardly  £ail  to  occur  to  any  English     CHAP, 
statesman  who  compared  the  void  in  the  Exchequer  with  the  ^_    y^^ 
overflow  in  the  money  market. 

During  the  interval  between  the  Bestoration  and  the  Sevo-  Origin  of 
lution  the  riches  of  the  nation  had  been  rapidly  increasing.  2  dSbL°"** 
Thousands  of  busy  men  found  every  Christmas  that,  after  the 
expenses  of  the  year's  housekeeping  had  been  defrayed  out  of 
the  year's  income,  a  surplus  remained ;  and  how  that  surplus 
was  to  be  employed  was  a  question  of  some  difficulty.  In  our 
time,  to  invest  such  a  surplus,  at  something  more  than  three 
per  cent,  on  the  best  security  thltt  has  ever  been  known  in  the 
world,  is  the  work  of  a  few  minutes.  But,  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  a  lawyer,  a  physician,  a  retired  merchant,  who  had 
saved  some  thousands  and  who  wished  to  place  them  safely 
and  profitably,  was  often  greatly  embarrassed.  Three  genera- 
tions earlier,  a  man  who  had  accumulated  wealth  in  a  trade 
or  a  profession  generally  purchased  real  property  or  lent  his 
savings  on  mortgage.  But  the  number  of  acres  in  the  king- 
dom had  remained  the  same ;  and  the  value  of  those  acres, 
though  it  had  greatly  increased,  had  by  no  means  increased 
so  hat  as  the  quantiiy  of  capital  which  was  seeking  for  em- 
ployment. Many  too  wished  to  put  their  money  where  they 
could  find  it  at  an  hour's  notice,  and  looked  about  for  some 
species  of  property  which  could  be  more  readily  transferred 
than  a  house  or  a  field.  A  capitalist  might  lend  on  bottomry 
or  on  personal  security :  but,  if  he  did  so,  he  ran  a  great  risk 
of  losing  interest  and  principal.  There  were  a  few  joint  stock 
companies,  among  which  the  East  India  Company  held  the 
foremost  place :  but  the  demand  for  the  stock  of  such  com- 
panies was  tea  greater  than  the  supply.  Indeed  the  cry  for  a 
new  East  India  Company  was  chiefly  raised  by  persons  who 
had  found  difficulty  in  placing  their  savings  at  interest  on 
good  security.  So  great  was  that  difficulty  that  the  practice 
of  hoarding  was  common.  We  are  told  that  the  fitther  of 
Pope  the  poet,  who  retired  from  business  in  the  City  about 
the  time  of  the  Sevolution,  carried  to  a  retreat  in  the  country 
a  strong  box  containing  near  twenty  thousand  pounds,  and 
took  out  from  time  to  time  what  was  required  for  household 
expenses ;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  this  was  not  a  soli- 
ta^  case.  At  present  the  quantity  of  coin  which  is  hoarded 
by  private  persons  is  so  small  that  it  would,  if  brought  forth, 
make  no  perceptible  addition  to  the  circulation.  But,  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  reign  of  William  the  Third,  all  the  greatest 
writers  on  currency  were  of  opinion  that  a  very  considerahle 
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fortification,  book-keeping,  and  the  art  of  playing  the  theorbo.     CHAP. 
Some  of  these  companies  took  large  mansions  and  printed  '  ^ 

their  advertisements  in  gilded  letters.  Others,  less  ostenta- 
tious, were  content  with  ink,  and  met  at  coffeehouses  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Eoyal  Exchange.  Jonathan's  and  Grar- 
raway's  were  in  a  constant  ferment  with  brokers,  buyers, 
sellers,  meetings  of  directors,  meetings  of  proprietors.  Time 
bargains  soon  came  into  fashion.  Extensive  combinations 
were  formed,  and  monstrous  fables  were  circulated,  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  or  depressing  the  price  of  shares.  Our 
country  witnessed  for  the  first  time  those  phenomena  with 
which  a  long  experience  has  made  us  familiar.  A  mania  of 
which  the  symptoms  were  essentially  the  same  with  those  of 
the  mania  of  1720,  of  the  mania  of  1825,  of  the  mania  of  1845, 
seized  the  public  mind.  An  impatience  to  be  rich,  a  con- 
tempt for  those  slow  but  sure  gains  which  are  the  proper  re- 
ward  of  industry,  patience,  and  thrift,  spread  through  society. 
The  spirit  of  the  cogging  dicers  of  Whitefriars  took  posses- 
sion of  the  grave  Senators  of  the  City,  Wardens  of  Trades, 
Deputies,  Aldermen.  It  was  much  easier  and  much  more 
lucrative  to  put  forth  a  lying  prospectus  announcing  a  new 
stock,  to  persuade  ignorant  people  that  the  dividends  could 
not  fall  short  of  twenty  per  cent,  and  to  part  with  five  thou- 
sand pounds  of  this  imaginary  wealth  for  ten  thousand  solid 
guineas,  than  to  load  a  ship  with  a  well  chosen  cargo  for 
Virginia  or  the  Levant.  Every  day  some  new  bubble  was 
puffed  into  existence,  rose  buoyant,  shone  bright,  burst,  and 
was  forgotten.* 

The  new  form  which  covetousness  had  taken  furnished  the 
comic  poets  and  satirists  with  an  excellent  subject ;  nor  was 
that  subject  the  less  welcome  to  them  because  some  of  the 
most  unscrupulous  and  most  successful  of  the  new  race  of 
gamesters  were  men  in  sad  coloured  clothes  and  lank  hair, 
men  who  called  cards  the  Devil's  books,  men  who  thought  it 
a  sin  and  a  scandal  to  win  or  lose  twopence  over  a  back- 
gammon board.     It  was  in  the  last  drama  of  Shadwell  that  the 

*  For  this  account  of  the  origin  of  one  of  the  great  trades  now  on  foot.    I 

stockjobbing  in  the  City  of  London  I  am  find  a  greiit  nmiiy  do  not  understand  the 

chiefly  indebted  to  a  most  curious  peri-  aflfair/*    On  June  13.  and  June  22. 1694, 

odical  paper,  entitled,  *'  Collt'Ction  for  he  traces  the  whole  progress  of  stodgob- 

tbe    Improrement  of   Jluslfandr)'  and  bing.    On  July  13.  of  the  same  year  he 

Trade,  by  J.  Houghton,  F.R.S.'*    It  is  in  makes  the  first  mention  of  time  bargains, 

iact  a  weekly  history  of  the  commercial  Whoever  is  desirous  to  know  more  about 

■peculations  of  that  time.    I  have  looknl  the  companies  mentioned  in  the  text  may 

through  the  files  of  several  years.    In  cunsult  Houghton's  Collection,  and   a 

Ko.  38.,  Uareh  17.  169lt,  Houghton  •uys,  pamphlet  entitled  An%liibT>\\aTft»itv^\g^&[> 

"  The  buying  and  soling  of  Actions'  is  tisSed  \d  \6S>&. 
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A  Statesman  might  well  think  that  some  part  of  the  wealth  CHAP, 
which  was  daily  buried  or  squandered  might,  with  advantage  ^^  . 
to  the  proprietor,  to  the  taxpayer,  and  to  the  State,  be  at- 
tracted into  the  Treasury.  Why  meet  the  extraordinary 
charge  of  a  year  of  war  by  seizing  the  chairs,  the  tables,  the 
beds  of  hardworking  families,  by  compelling  one  country 
gentleman  to  cut  down  his  trees  before  they  were  ready  for 
the  axe,  another  to  let  the  cottages  on  his  land  fall  to  ruin, 
a  third  to  take  away  his  hopeful  son  from  the  University, 
when  Change  Alley  was  swarming  with  people  who  did  not 
know  what  to  do  with  their  money  and  who  were  pressing 
everybody  to  borrow  it  P 

It  was  often  asserted  at  a  later  period  by  Tories,  who  hated 
the  national  debt  most  of  all  things,  and  who  hated  Burnet 
most  of  all  men,  that  Burnet  was  the  person  who  first  advised 
the  government  to  contract  a  national  debt.  But  this  assertion 
is  proved  by  no  trustworthy  evidence,  and  seems  to  be  dis- 
proved by  tiie  Bishop's  silence.  Of  all  men  he  was  the  least 
likely  to  conceal  the  fact  that  an  important  fiscal  revolution 
had  been  his  work.  Nor  was  the  Board  of  Treasury  at  that 
time  one  which  much  needed,  or  was  likely  much  to  regard, 
the  counsels  of  a  divine.  At  that  Board  sate  Godolphin,  the 
most  prudent  and  experienced,  and  Montague,  the  most 
daring  and  inventive  of  financiers.  Neither  of  these  eminent 
men  could  be  ignorant  that  it  had  long  been  the  practice  of 
the  neighbouring  states  to  spread  over  many  years  of  peace 
the  excessive  taxation  which  was  made  necessary  by  one  year 
of  war.  In  Italy  this  practice  had  existed  through  several 
generations.  France  had,  during  the  war  which  began  in 
1672  and  ended  in  1679,  borrowed  not  less  than  thirty  millions 
of  our  money.  Sir  William  Temple,  in  his  interesting  work 
on  the  Batavian  federation,  had  told  his  countrymen  that, 
when  he  was  ambassador  at  the  Hague,  the  single  province 
of  Holland,  then  ruled  by  the  frugal  and  prudent  De  Witt, 
owed  about  five  millions  sterling,  for  which  interest  at  four 
per  cent  was  always  ready  to  the  day,  and  that,  when  any 
part  of  the  principal  was  paid  ofif,  the  public  creditor  received 
his  money  with  tears,  well  knowing  that  he  could  find  no 
other  investment  equally  secure.  The  wonder  is  not  that 
England  should  have  at  length  imitated  the  example  both  of 
her  enemies  and  of  her  allies,  but  that  the  fourth  year  of  her 
arduous  and  exhausting  struggle  against  Lewis  idiould  have 
been  drawing  to  a  dose  before  she  resorted  to  an  expedient 
so  obvious. 
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On  tln»  fifttN'iitli  uf  I>i'i'«'IiiUt  1'i1»;»  thf  Himiim*  cf  t*<itnm- ^w 

t«Mik  till*  I'liair.  Mi>iit:i;^iii*  ]ini]Mi-i*<l  titniini'  a  iiiill:**r)  \  y  »a* 
of  li*aiii:  til'*  |ir«i|Mihitii*ii  i\;i.s  :ip]in>\itl ;  autl  it  na^  xri' r«*: 
that  II  hill  ?*ln'iilil  Im«  l»r»'i:;»lit  in.  'V\i*'  iLtaiN  «•!'  t^*  *  :.■  - 
wt*n*  iiiMi-h  ili-ti-iKM-il  iiiitl  iiiiHlitifil ;  ).i.t  th**  prixiripl*  .  -  >  .n 
Ut  Imvi*  Imnii  |Mi]iiihir  i\itli  all  |.ir:i<^.  'Hit*  in*  li  .••.  r. 
wiTi'  t;l.nl  ti»  h.iii*  «i  ijiMnl  ii|i|Nir:aiiif  %  i«f  iii\*'<«tiii;;  «!.-*?  ••  ■» 
iia<l  luMplcil.  T)i<*  laiiil*>i|  ni**ii.  IianI  pn-fi^^l  \\  *K»-  \  .: 
i»f  taxafii^n.  wi-n*  n-:nh  !••  •■•iMM-nf   tii  un^thinj  T-r  ri.-    m4- 

•  •f  |in'fi»-nt  t-a-ii'.      X«i  ni' niU-r  ii'iitiir»*«l  tn  ili^i'li-   !;i--  H   -.* 

•  •n  til*' twi-ntiftli  «»f  ,f;i:iM.ir\   tin*  liijl  u.i.i   r*Mil   a   th:p!  r..r   . 
tarri«'«I  nji  t«i  tin*  I^-nN  \*\  Shhmt^,  :in>l  p.i-^-il  \t\  th.  ::.  w  .•. 
anv  ain«-iiilnii-iit.* 

li\  lhi«*   nifiiioraliji*   law   n^'W  ilntit"*  wt-n-  inij^  ••♦.:.  ■•^r 

Ulhl  I  it  111  r  li'jM'iP*.       Tlli-*i*   illltif**    HiTi-    tit    ]m*   Li»|.?    i'.    •>..     >  ;. 

rl2«Mj!i.  r  -j'arati'  fn-m  all  ntlur  p'**':]'?-,  a?j«l  W'-r*-  ••    !   r-r.  « 

fmiil  itJi  tlji-  •  p  "lit  i«f  \viM>  ]i  a  ii::lli'  m  «a^  !••  U-  ra:-*--!  :  »     .'- 

iiniiuitii>^       A*    th»'    aiiiif:it.iiit*i    <In>{<ittl   nil".  !h.-:r   ..-.:. ■i.'^  ■• 

wi*n»  t«i  In-  iJivi'lfHl   aiiii>!i:;  tli--  -tir\2\<'p«.  till   tin-  i:::    •- -    ■ 

survi^'-f'*   M.I-   p  iliiiiil   til  5M'\i  n.      A!>tr  tliat  tii;.--.  -i*:.^'- 

fi'll  ill  w.i.i  t«i  l:-*  t«i  tin*  jMiMit*.      It  \%ai  ihfpf  "p'  i»  rt^.r    •    «: 

till'  •iijlitf.  •/!'     •  !:t':r'.  u--:Il  )-•  •'.ir  .i«!\.iv  •  •!  U  ?    r-    •' 
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confounded  the  pride  of  statesmen  and  philosophers.  At  every  CHAP, 
stage  in  the  growth  of  that  debt  the  nation  has  set  up  the  ^ 
same  cry  of  anguish  and  despair.  At  every  stage  in  the 
growth  of  that  debt  it  has  been  seriously  asserted  by  wise  men 
that  bankruptcy  and  ruin  were  at  hand.  Yet  still  the  debt 
went  on  growing ;  and  still  bankruptcy  and  ruin  were  as  re- 
mote as  ever.  When  the  great  contest  with  Lewis  the  Four- 
teenth was  finally  terminated  by  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  the 
nation  owed  about  fifty  millions ;  and  that  debt  was  considered, 
not  merely  by  the  rude  multitude,  not  merely  by  foxhunting 
squires  and  coffeehouse  orators,  but  by  acute  and  profoxmd 
thinkers,  as  an  incumbrance  which  would  permanentiy  cripple 
the  body  politic.  Nevertheless  trade  flourished :  wealth  in- 
creased  :  the  nation  became  richer  and  richer.  Then  came 
the  war  of  the  Austrian  Succession  ;  and  the  debt  rose  to 
eighty  millions.  Pamphleteers,  historians,  and  orators  pro- 
nounced that  now,  at  all  events,  our  case  was  desperate.^ 
Yet  the  signs  of  increasing  prosperity,  signs  which  could 
neither  be  counterfeited  nor  concealed,  ought  to  have  satisfied 
observant  and  reflecting  men  that  a  debt  of  eighty  millions 
wa3  less  to  the  England  which  was  governed  by  Pelham  than 
a  debt  of  fifty  millions  had  been  to  the  England  which  was 
governed  by  Oxford.  Soon  war  again  broke  forth ;  and  under 
the  energetic  and  prodigal  administration  of  the  first  William 
Pitt,  the  debt  rapidly  swelled  to  a  hundred  and  forty  millions. 
As  soon  as  the  first  intoxication  of  victory  was  over,  men  of 
theory  and  men  of  business  almost  unanimously  pronounced 
that  the  fatal  day  had  now  really  arrived.  The  only  states- 
man, indeed,  active  or  speculative,  who  was  too  wise  to  share 
in  the  general  delusion  was  Edmund  Burke.  David  Hume, 
imdoubtedly  one  of  the  most  profound  political  economists  of 
his  time,  declared  that  our  madness  had  exceeded  the  mad- 
ness of  the  Crusaders.  Bichard  CcDur  de  Lion  and  Saint 
Lewis  had  not  gone  in  the  face  of  arithmetical  demonstra- 
tion. It  was  impossible  to  prove  by  figures  that  the  road  to 
Paradise  did  not  lie  through  the  Holy  Land :  but  it  was  pos- 
sible to  prove  by  figures  that  the  road  to  national  ruin  was 
through  the  national  debt.  It  was  idle,  however,  now  to 
talk  about  the  road :  wo  had  done  with  the  road :  we  had 

*  Smollett*!  Complete  Ilistory  of  Eng-  a  rehement  philippic  against  the  govern- 

land  from  the  Detecnt  of  Julius  Cssar  to  ment ;  and  that  pnilippic  ends  with  tiis 

theTreatyof  Aiz  laChapelle,  1748,con-  tremendous  woros,  '*toe  national  debt 

tainin^  the  Trannetions  of  one  thousand  accumulated  to  the  enormous  sum  of 

eiuht  hundred  and  three  years,  was  pnb-  eighty  millions  sterling.* 
liit!R'<l  at  this  time.    The  work  ends  with 
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reached  the  goal :  all  was  over :  all  the  reTenues  of  the  ialaod 
north  of  Trent  and  west  of  fieading  were  mort^^aged*  Better 
for  us  to  have  been  conquered  by  Prussia  or  Austria  than  to 
be  saddled  with  the  interest  of  a  hundred  and  forty  millions.* 
And  yet  this  great  philosopher, — ^for  such  he  was, — had  onlj 
to  open  his  eyes,  and  to  see  improvement  all  arotmd  l^iTn,  cities 
increasing,  cultivation  extending,  marts  too  small  for  the 
crowd  of  buyers  and  sellers,  harbours  insufficient  to  contain 
the  shipping,  artificial  rivers  joining  the  chief  inland  seats  of 
industry  to  the  chief  seaports,  streets  better  lighted,  houses 
better  furnished,  richer  wares  exposed  to  sale  in  statelia 
shops,  swifter  carriages  rolling  along  smoother  roads.  He 
had,  indeed,  only  to  compare  the  Edinburgh  of  his  boyhood 
with  the  Edinburgh  of  his  old  age.  Hia  prediction  remains 
to  posterity,  a  memorable  instance  of  the  weakness  from 
which  the  strongest  minds  are  not  exempt.  Adam  Smith 
saw  a  little,  and  but  a  little  farther.  He  admitted  that,  im- 
mense as  the  pressure  was,  the  nation  did  actually  sustain  it 
and  thrive  under  it  in  a  way  which  nobody  could  have  fore- 
seen. But  he  warned  his  countrymen  not  to  repeat  so  hazard- 
ous an  experiment.  The  limit  had  been  reached.  Even  a 
small  increase  might  be  fataLf  Not  less  gloomy  was  the 
view  which  George  Grenville,  a  minister  eminently  diligent 
and  practical,  took  of  our  financial  situation.  The  nation 
must,  he  conceived,  sink  imder  a  debt  of  a  hundred  and  fort}* 
millions,  unless  a  portion  of  the  load  were  borne  by  the  Ame- 
rican colonies.  The  attempt  to  lay  a  portion  of  the  load  on 
the  American  colonies  produced  another  war.  That  war  lei^ 
us  with  an  additional  himdred  millions  of  debt,  and  without 
the  colonies  whose  help  had  been  represented  as  indispensable. 
Again  England  was  given  over ;  and  again  the  strange  patient 
persisted  in  becoming  stronger  and  more  blooming  in  spit^ 
of  all  the  diagnostics  and  prognostics  of  State  physicians. 
As  she  had  been  visibly  more  prosperous  with  a  debt  of  one 
hundred  and  forty  millions  than  with  a  debt  of  fifty  millions, 
so  she  was  visibly  more  prosperous  with  a  debt  of  two  hundr^^l 
and  forty  millions  than  with  a  debt  of  one  hundred  and  furtr 
millions.  Soon  however  the  wars  which  sprang  fit)m  the 
Ereuch  Eevolution,  and  which  fax  exceeded  in  cost  any  that 
the  world  had  ever  seen,  tasked  the  powers  of  public  credit  to 
the  utmost.  When  the  world  was  again  at  rest  the  funded 
debt  of  England  amounted  to  eight  hundred  millions.     If  the 

*  See  a  very  remarkable  note  in  Hume's  History  of  Engl&nd,  Appendix  TTL 

t  Wealth  of  Nations,  book  v.  chap.  iii. 
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most  enlightened  man  had  been  told,  in  1792,  that,  in  1815,  OHAP. 
the  interest  on  eight  hnndred  millions  would  be  duly  paid  to  ^ 
the  daj  at  the  Bank,  he  wonld  have  been  as  hard  of  belief  as 
if  he  had  been  told  that  the  government  wonld  be  in  posses- 
sion of  the  lamp  of  Aladdin  or  of  the  pnrse  of  Fortnnatus. 
It  was  in  truth  a  gigantic,  a  fiibulous,  debt ;  and  we  can 
hardlj  wonder  that  the  cry  of  despair  should  have  been 
louder  than  ever.  But  again  that  cry  was  found  to  hare  been 
as  xmreasonable  as  ever.  After  a  few  years  of  exhaustion, 
England  recovered  herself.  Yet  like  Addison's  valetudina- 
rian, who  continued  to  whimper  that  he  was  dying  of  con- 
sumption till  he  became  so  fat  that  he  was  shamed  into  silence, 
she  went  on  complaining  that  she  was  sunk  in  poverty  till  her 
wealth  showed  itself  by  tokens  which  made  her  complaints 
ridiculous.  The  beggared,  the  bankrupt,  society  not  only 
proved  able  to  meet  all  its  obligations,  but,  while  meeting 
those  obli^tions,  grew  richer  and  richer  so  fast  that  the 
growth  could  almost  be  discerned  by  the  eye.  In  every  county, 
we  saw  wastes  recentiy  turned  into  gardens :  in  every  city, 
we  saw  new  streets,  and  squares,  and  markets,  more  brilliant 
lamps,  more  abundant  supplies  of  water :  in  the  suburbs  of 
every  great  seat  of  industry,  we  saw  villas  multiplying  fitst, 
each  embosomed  in  its  gay  Uttie  paradise  of  lilacs  and  roses. 
While  shallow  politicians  were  repeating  that  the  energies 
of  the  people  were  borne  down  by  the  weight  of  the  public 
burdens,  the  first  joimiey  was  performed  by  steam  on  a  rail- 
way.  Soon  the  island  was  intersected  by  railways.  A  sum 
exceeding  the  whole  amount  of  the  national  debt  at  the  end 
of  the  American  war  was,  in  a  few  yeaxs,  voluntarily  expended 
by  this  ruined  people  on  viaducts,  tunnels,  embankments, 
bridges,  stations,  engines.  Meanwhile  taxation  was  almost 
constantiy  becoming  lighter  and  lighter :  yet  still  the  Ex- 
chequer was  folL  It  may  be  now  affirmed  without  fear  of 
contradiction  that  we  find  it  as  easy  to  pay  the  interest  of 
eight  hundred  millions  as  our  ancestors  found  it,  a  century 
ago,  to  pay  the  interest  of  eighty  millions. 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  there  must  have  been  some 
great  fallacy  in  the  notions  of  those  who  uttered  and  of  those 
who  believed  that  long  succession  of  confident  predictions,  so 
signally  fidsified  by  a  long  succession  of  indisputable  &cts. 
To  point  out  that  fallacy  is  the  office  rather  of  the  political 
economist  than  of  the  historian.  Here  it  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  the  prophets  of  evil  were  under  a  double  delusion.  They 
erroneously  imagined  that  there  was  an  exact  analogy  between. 
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ciI  \r.     till*  «*:iJ<i*  of  an  iiiiliviiliul  wh«i  in  in  i]i*lit  ti»  iiii(ith<*r  in<li^vs*.A. 

•      ,    nii«l  tlii*rafu*  nfii  ii<N*ii*tv  whi«'li  irt  iiitlflit  tna  pnrt  cif  itjk  If .  xr  • 

tliiM  aiial«Mj>v  |im1  thi'iii  int4»  «*iiiI1i*iih  iiiiiitakcii  aliout  th*-  f^-.  r 
nf  thi»  NVHtt'in  «if  fiiiiilin^.  llifv  wm*  iiihUt  nniTi^r  i.«  •  !•  •• 
M'riitii!«toU4'hiii^  till*  n*H4iurri*H  of  th<*cfiiiiitrv.  Tln-^  ni^*i*  : 
iilltiwaiu't*  fiir  th»»  i»ff«vt  |inNlu(Vil  l»v  tin*  inti'iuMUit  jip  -^t***  i 
t*viTV  ••xiNTiiiii'iital  ik*iriii'i*  aiifl  h\  th«*  iiK^v^jmant  •!!  rr« 
i«v*-rv  mail  to  L^'t  on  in  lift*.  Tli«*v  huw  that  tlii*  il«)'t  ^*r«  «  . 
anil  thi'V  for^it  that  othiT  thin^TH  t:n*w  uji  woll  bji  th<-  *i-  >  * 

A  l«iii^  i*x|M*rit*nri*  juiititi«*«i  iih  in  U'licvinc  that    Kvjl^-*! 
niav.  in  Xho  twi*ntiftli  ri»iiturv,  U*  li«*tt«T  uhk*  t«>  uii  u  •!•  ^r    ' 
iiixt«*<'n  liuniln-«I  niiilioiiM  than  Hh«*  in  ut  th«*  |ir<-M-i.t  ?;;:.«   % 
lM*ur  h«T  |in*H4>nt  |oa<l.     Ihit   1m*  thin  um  it  inuT,  th>-«*-  «  h-    •• 
r<»nti«Ii-ntlv  {inMlirti**!  that  iihf  niniit  wink,  fimt  nn^lt^ra  '!<-^-e  > ' 
fifty  niilli«iiH,  thi-n  unili'ra  il**ht  nf  I'lifhtv  niiUi*>ii«.  th**n  ur^i^ 
a  ih-ht  «if  a  hun<In-<l  an*!  furtv  niiliiniiii,  thi*n  tinih*r  %  •It  ^'. 
two  hun«ln.Nl  un«l  fortv  milliimM,  antl   Untlr  nmlcr  a 'l--^  r    / 
I'iirht  humlnMl  niillionii,  wi-n*lM*yon«l  all  ili*uht  un-ltr  at«   *  *i 
mistakt*.     Thi-v  irnMitlv  ovi-rrattMl  thf  iin*»wun'  i-f  th*-  T^ini*  r. 
tln'jr  pn'utly  iinih-mit<Mi   th»*  nln-nu'tli   hy  irhi>-h   th**   !=-:••!  • 
wuN  t4»  Ix*  iMinii'.* 

It   niav  U'  ilfiinibli*  tii  luM  a  fi*w  whdIn  t«<M>  h:!ij  *)  ••  wi- 
in  whi'h  thf  '•\-tiTii  of  fuihlin:;  ha>  atVi-*  ti-«l  •?.••  .••.  •■  .•■ 
fli,.  ^rfci*  ,-..ii)||]..!i\vi-.il?li  i>t  ii.itiiiii^.       If  It  }-• 'r:-    •';..'     • 
fViT  iri*'"'  '"  i!i*»-lliL"J  ■■•'  .!•»  a'!\.ii.t.i:^'»'  i.\.r  I  '    *•    • 
t«i  h"ij'"«*v  lilt  .■•!'. .iij'.i/''   ■•■••■r  •li''h"iii'^!\ ,  h.i*  .'.    '.  ■    . 
jir»'iiH't«'  tli«-  li.i:-:  :ii-  --    i-.-l  ■.  :i*«i''  •■!"i«ir  r.ii'--.  :•       . 
U' •l»iiii'l  t!i  i?.  I'l  til-    I   :■:•-.!  \iii%,th<'  •!!"•■•  ■:'•':.-    •    .• 
h:i-  K«!i  ••.il":\irv .       !'•  r  i'   :•*  Jn.iii:!--^!  tli.i!  a!!  •  r»    "  •     ■      . 
oil  \\\'»  MiiTij-.  ■■■.  'Ii.-  I-   -.;.  r  •■!  .1  -l.-liT-'r  ?••  |'.i\  •!    )  '  - .    , 
lii-*  ill-  lii:.!*:--:!  *••  j-i.   ''.,*  r.\.      '111.-    i-  w.  r  .  f   a  *•-.-•  -    • 
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obligations  of  plighted  faith.  Of  the  strength  which  consists  CHAP, 
in  extent  of  territory  and  in  number  of  fighting  men,  a  rude  XIX.  ^ 
despot  who  knows  no  law  but  his  own  childish  fancies  and 
headstrong  passions,  or  a  convention  of  socialists  which  pro- 
claims all  property  to  be  robbery,  may  have  more  than  falls  to 
the  lot  of  the  best  and  wisest  government.  But  the  strength 
which  is  derived  from  the  confidence  of  capitalists  such  a  de- 
spot, such  a  convention,  never  can  possess.  That  strength, — 
and  it  is  a  strength  which  has  decided  the  event  of  more  than 
one  great  conflict, — flies,  by  the  law  of  its  nature,  from,  bar- 
barism and  fraud,  from  tyranny  and  anarchy,  to  follow  civilisa- 
tion and  virtue,  liberty  and  order. 

While  the  bill  which  first  created  the  funded  debt  of  Eng-  Parlia- 
land  was  passing,  with  general  approbation,  through  the  jj^^m^ 
regular  stages,  the  two  Houses  discussed,  for  the  first  time, 
the  great  question  of  Parliamentary  Beform. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  object  of  the  reformers  of  that 
generation  was  merely  to  make  the  representative  body  a 
more  fSdthful  interpreter  of  the  sense  of  the  constituent  body. 
It  seems  scarcely  to  have  occurred  to  any  of  them  that  the 
constituent  body  might  be  an  xmfaithful  interpreter  of  the 
sense  of  the  nation.  It  is  true  that  those  disproportions  in 
the  structure  of  the  constituent  body,  which,  at  length,  in 
our  own  days,  raised  an  irresistible  storm  of  public  indigna- 
tion, were  far  less  numerous  and  far  less  offensive  in  the 
seventeenth  century  than  they  had  become  in  the  nineteenth. 
Most  of  the  boroughs  which  were  disfranchised  in  1832  wete, 
if  not  positively,  yet  relatively,  much  more  important  places 
in  the  reign  of  William  the  Third  than  in  the  reign  of  William 
the  Fourth.  Of  the  populous  and  wealthy  manufacturing 
towns,  seaports,  and  watering  places,  to  which  the  franchise 
was  given  in  the  reign  of  William  the  Fourth,  some  were,  in 
the  reign  of  William  the  Third,  small  hamlets,  where  a  few 
ploughmen  or  fishermen  lived  xmder  thatched  roofs :  some 
were  fields  covered  with  harvesta,  or  moors  abandoned  to 
grouse.  With  the  exception  of  Leeds  and  Manchester,  there 
was  not,  at  the  time  of  the  Bevolution,  a  single  town  of  five 
thousand  inhabitants  which  did  not  send  two  representatives 
to  the  House  of  Commons.  Even  then,  however,  there  was 
no  want  of  startling  anomalies.  Looe,  East  and  West,  which 
contained  not  half  the  population  or  half  the  wealth  of  the 
smallest  of  the  hundred  parishes  of  London,  returned  as 
many  members  as  London.''^     Old  Sarum,  a  deserted  ruin 

*  Wetlej  WM  ttrock  with  tluf  inomaly  in  1745.    8e«  hift  lovruSu 
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CHAP,  which  the  traveller  feared  to  enter  at  night  lest  he  shooli 
^  ^^^  .  find  robbers  lurking  there,  had  as  much  weight  in  the  legis- 
lature as  Devonshire  or  Yorkshire.''^  Some  eminent  indi- 
viduals of  both  parties,  Clarendon,  for  example,  among  the 
Tories,  and  PoUexfen  among  the  Whigs,  condemned  this 
system.  Yet  both  parties  were,  for  very  different  leasona, 
unwilling  to  alter  it.  It  was  protected  by  the  prejudices  of 
one  &ction,  and  by  the  interests  of  the  other.  Nothing  coaU 
be  more  repugnant  to  the  genius  of  Toryism  than  fhe  Uiouglit 
of  destroying  at  a  blow  institutions  which  had  stood  through 
ages,  for  the  purpose  of  building  something  more  symme- 
trical out  of  the  ruins.  It  was  remembered  too  that  Crom- 
well had  tried  to  correct  the  deformities  of  the  representative 
system;  and  deformities  which  Cromwell  had  tried  to  cor- 
rect were  certain  to  be  regarded  as  beauties  by  most  of  those 
gentlemen  who  were  zealous  for  the  Church  and  the  Crown. 
The  Whigs,  on  the  other  hand,  could  not  but  know  that  thej 
were  much  more  likely  to  lose  than  to  gain  by  a  change  in 
this  part  of  our  polity.  It  would  indeed  be  a  great  mistake 
to  imagine  that  a  law  transferring  poUtical  power  from  smaB 
to  large  constituent  bodies  would  have  operated  in  1692  as 
it  operated  in  1832.  In  1832  the  effect  of  the  transfer  was 
to  increase  the  power  of  the  town  population.  In  1692  the 
effect  would  have  been  to  make  the  power  of  the  rural  popu- 
lation irresistible.  Of  the  one  hundred  and  forty-three  mem- 
bers taken  away  in  1832  from  small  boroughs  more  than 
half  were  given  to  large  and  flourishing  towns.  But  in  1692 
there  was  hardly  one  large  and  flourishing  town  which  had 
not  already  as  many  members  as  it  could,  with  any  show  of 
reason,  claim.  Almost  all  therefore  that  was  taken  from  the 
small  boroughs  must  have  been  given  to  the  counties ;  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  whatever  tended  to  raise  the 
counties  and  to  depress  the  towns  must  on  the  whole  have 
tended  to  raise  the  Tories  and  to  depress  the  Whiga.  From 
the  commencement  of  our  civil  troubles  the  towns  had  been 
on  the  side  of  freedom  and  progress,  the  country  gentlemen 
and  the  country  clergymen  on  the  side  of  authority  and  pre- 
scription. If  therefore  a  reform  biU,  disfranchising  many  of 
the  smallest  constituent  bodies  and  giving  additional  mem- 
bers to  many  of  the  largest  constituent  bodies,  had  become 
law  soon  after  the  Bevolution,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
a  decided  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  would  have 
consisted  of  rustic  baronets  and  squires,  high  Churchmen, 

*  Pepyg,  June  10. 1668. 
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high  Tories,  and  half  Jacobites.  With  such  a  House  of  CHAP. 
Commons  it  is  almost  certain  that  there  would  have  been  a  J^^^  ^ 
persecution  of  the  Dissenters :  it  is  not  easy  to  understand 
how  there  could  have  been  a  peaceful  union  with  Scotland ; 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  there  would  have  been  a  re- 
storation of  the  Stuarts.  Those  parts  of  our  constitution, 
therefore  which,  in  recent  times,  politicians  of  the  liberal 
school  have  generally  considered  as  blemishes,  were,  five 
generations  ago,  regarded  with  complacency  by  the  men  who 
were  most  zealous  for  civil  and  religious  freedom. 

But,  while  Whigs  and  Tories  agreed  in  wishing  to  main- 
tain the  existing  rights  of  election,  both  Whigs  and  Tories 
were  forced  to  admit  that  the  relation  between  the  elector 
and  the  representative  was  not  what  it  ought  to  be.  Before 
the  civil  wars  the  House  of  Commons  had  enjoyed  the  fullest 
confidence  of  the  nation.  A  House  of  Commons,  distrusted, 
despised,  hated  by  the  Commons,  was  a  thing  unknown. 
The  very  words  would,  to  Sir  Peteor  Wentworth  or  Sir  Ed- 
ward Coke,  have  sounded  like  a  contradiction  in  terms.  But 
by  degrees  a  change  took  place.  The  Parliament  elected  in 
1661,  during  that  fit  of  joy  and  fondness  which  followed  the 
return  of  the  royal  fainily,  represented,  not  the  deliberate 
sense,  but  the  momentary  caprice  of  the  nation.  Many  of 
the  members  were  men  who,  a  few  months  earlier  or  a  few 
months  later,  would  have  had  no  chance  of  obtaining  seats, 
men  of  broken  fortunes  and  of  dissolute  habits,  men  whose 
only  claim  to  public  confidence  was  the  ferocious  hatred 
which  they  bore  to  rebels  and  Puritans.  The  people,  as  soon 
as  they  had  become  sober,  saw  with  dismay,  to  what  an 
assembly  they  had,  during  their  intoxication,  confided  the 
care  of  their  property,  their  liberty,  and  their  religion.  And 
the  choice,  made  in  a  moment  of  frantic  enthusiasm,  might 
prove  to  be  a  choice  for  life.  As  the  law  then  stood,  it 
depended  entirely  on  the  Eang's  pleasure  whether,  during  his 
reign,  the  electors  should  have  an  opportunity  of  repairing 
their  error.  Eighteen  years  passed  away.  A  new  generation 
grew  up.  To  the  fervid  loyalty  with  which  Charles  had  been 
welcomed  back  fit>m  exile  succeeded  discontent  and  disaffec- 
tion. The  general  cry  was  that  the  kingdom  was  misgo- 
vemed,  degraded,  given  up  as  a  prey  to  worthless  men  and 
more  worthless  women,  that  our  navy  had  been  found  unequal 
to  a  contest  with  Holland,  that  our  independence  had  been 
bartered  for  the  gold  of  France,  that  our  consciences  were  in 
danger  of  being  again  subjected  to  the  yoke  of  Borne.    The 
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CHAP,  people  had  become  Roundheads :  but  the  bodj  which  alone 
^  _  ,  _  ^  was  authorised  to  speak  in  the  name  of  the  people  was  atiD 
a  body  of  Cavaliers.  It  is  true  that  the  King  occasionaDj 
found  even  that  House  of  Commons  unmanageable.  From 
the  first  it  had  contained  not  a  few  true  Englishmen :  others 
had  been  introduced  into  it  as  vacancies  were  made  by  death: 
and  even  the  majority,  courtly  as  it  was,  could  not  but  feel 
some  sympathy  with  the  nation.  A  country  party  grew  up 
and  became  formidable.  But  that  party  constantly  found  its 
exertions  firustrated  by  systematic  corruption.  That  some 
members  of  the  legislature  received  direct  bribes  was  with 
good  reason  suspected,  but  could  not  be  provecL  That  the 
patronage  of  the  Crown  was  employed  on  an  extensive  scale 
for  the  purpose  of  influencing  votes  was  matter  of  notorietj. 
A  large  proportion  of  those  who  gave  away  the  public  money 
in  supplies  received  part  of  that  money  back  in  salaries ;  and 
thus  was  formed  a  mercenary  band  on  which  the  Court  might, 
in  almost  any  extremity,  confidently  rely. 

The  servility  of  this  Parliament  had  left  a  deep  impression 
on  the  public  mind.  It  was  the  general  opinion  that  Eng- 
land ought  to  be  protected  against  all  risk  of  being  ever 
again  represented,  during  a  long  course  of  years,  by  men  who 
had  forfeited  her  confidence,  and  who  were  retained  by  a  fee 
to  vote  against  her  wishes  and  interests.  The  subject  was 
mentioned  in  the  Convention ;  and  some  membiers  wished  to 
deal  with  it  while  the  throne  was  still  vacant.  The  erv  for 
reform  had  ever  since  been  becoming  more  and  more  impor- 
tunate. The  people,  heavUy  pressed  by  taxes,  were  naturallv 
disposed  to  regard  those  who  lived  on  the  taxes  with  little 
favour.  The  war,  it  was  generally  acknowledged,  was  just 
and  necessary;  and  war  could  not  be  carried  on  without  large 
expenditure.  But  the  larger  the  expenditure  which  was 
required  for  the  defence  of  the  nation,  the  more  important  it 
was  that  nothing  should  be  squandered.  The  immense  gains 
of  official  men  moved  envy  and  indignation.  Here  a  gentle- 
man was  paid  to  do  nothing.  There  many  gentlemen  were 
paid  to  do  what  would  be  better  done  by  one.  The  coach,  the 
liveries,  the  lace  cravat,  and  the  diamond  buckles  of  the  place- 
man were  naturally  seen  with  an  evil  eye  by  those  who  rose 
up  early  and  lay  down  late  in  order  to  furnish  him  with  the 
means  of  indulging  in  splendour  and  luxury.  Such  abuses 
it  was  the  especial  business  of  a  House  of  Commons  to  cor- 
rect. What  then  had  the  existing  House  of  Commons  done 
in  the  way  of  correction?    Absolutely  nothing.      In  1690, 
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indeed,  while  the  Civil  List  was  settling,  some  sharp  speeches  CHAP, 
had  been  made.  In  1691,  when  the  Ways  and  Means  were  ^  ^^^  ^ 
under  consideration,  a  resolution  had  been  passed  so  absurdly 
framed  that  it  had  proved  utterly  abortive.  The  nuisance 
continued,  and  would  continue  while  it  was  a  source  of  profit 
to  those  whose  duty  was  to  abate  it.  Who  could  expect  faith- 
ful and  vigilant  stewardship  from  stewards  who  had  a  direct 
interest  in  encouraging  the  waste  which  they  were  employed 
to  check  P  The  House  swarmed  with  placemen  of  all  kinds, 
Lords  of  the  Treasury,  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  Commission- 
ers of  Customs,  Commissioners  of  Excise,  Commissioners  of 
Prizes,  Tellers,  Auditors,  Receivers,  Paymasters,  OflBcers  of 
the  Mint,  Officers  of  the  household.  Colonels  of  regiments. 
Captains  of  men  of  war,  Governors  of  forts.  We  send  up  to 
Westminster,  it  was  said,  one  of  our  neighbours,  an  inde- 
pendent gentleman,  in  the  full  confidence  that  his  feelings 
and  interests  are  in  perfect  accordance  with  ours.  We  look 
to  hiTn  to  relieve  us  from  every  burden  except  those  burdens 
without  which  the  public  service  cannot  be  carried  on,  and 
which  therefore,  galling  as  they  are,  we  patiently  and  reso- 
lutely bear.  But,  before  he  has  been  a  session  in  Parliament, 
we  learn  that  he  is  a  Clerk  of  the  Green  Cloth  or  a  Yeoman 
of  the  Removing  Wardrobe,  with  a  comfortable  salary.  Nay, 
we  sometimes  learn  that  he  has  obtained  one  of  those  places 
in  the  Exchequer  of  which  the  emoluments  rise  and  fall  with 
the  taxes  which  we  pay.  It  would  be  strange  indeed  if  our 
interests  were  safe  in  the  keeping  of  a  man  whose  gains  con- 
sist in  a  percentage  on  our  losses.  The  evil  would  be  greatly 
diminished,  if  we  had  frequent  opportunities  of  considering 
whether  the  powers  of  our  agent  ought  to  be  renewed  or 
revoked.  But,  as  the  law  stands,  it  is  not  impossible  that  he 
may  hold  those  powers  twenty  or  thirty  years.  While  he 
lives,  and  while  either  the  King  or  the  Qaeen  lives,  it  is  not 
likely  that  we  shall  ever  again  exercise  our  elective  franchise, 
unless  there  should  be  a  dispute  between  the  Court  and  the 
Parliament.  The  more  profrise  and  obsequious  a  Parliament 
is,  the  less  likely  it  is  to  give  offSence  to  the  Court.  The 
worse  our  representatives,  therefore,  the  longer  we  are  likely 
to  be  cursed  with  them. 

The  outcry  was  loud.  Odious  nicknames  were  given  to 
the  Parliament.  Sometimes  it  was  the  Officers'  Parliament : 
sometimes  it  was  the  Standing  Parliament,  and  was  pro- 
nounced to  be  a  gresLter  nuisance  than  even  a  standing  army. 

Two  specifics  for  the  distempers  of  the  State  irac^  ^fec^'Ok!^ 

YOL.  m.  8  8 
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OBJ^.    recommended,  and  divided  the  public  fayonr.     One  was  a  Iiw 

-  J^^  -  excluding  placemen  fix)m  the  House  of  Commons.     The  other 

was  a  law  limiting  the  duration  of  Parliamients  to  three  yean. 

In  general  the  Tory  reformers  preferred  a  Place  Bill,  and  the 

Whig  reformers  a  Triennial  Bill :  but  not  a  few  zealous  men 

of  both  parties  were  for  trying  both  remedies. 

ThePIace        Before  Christmas  a  Place  Bill  was  laid  on  the  table  of  the 

^^  Commons.     That  Bill  has  been  vehemently  praised  by  writen 

who  never  saw  it,  and  who  merely  guessed  at  vrhat  it  am- 

tained.     But  no  person  who  takes  the  trouble  to  study  the 

original  parchment,  which,  embrowned  with  the  dust  of  t 

hundred  and  sixty  years,  reposes  among  the  arduves  of  the 

House  of  Lords,  will  find  much  matter  for  eulogy. 

About  the  manner  in  which  such  a  bill  should  have  been 
framed  there  will,  in  our  time,  be  little  difference  of  opinion 
among  enlightened  Englishmen.    They  will  agree  in  thiTilnng 
that  it  would  be  most  pernicious  to  open  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  all  placemen,  and  not  less  pernicious  to  close  that 
House  against  all  placemen.     To  draw  with  precision  the 
line  between  those  who  ought  to  be  admitted   and  those 
who  ought  to  be  excluded  would  be  a  task  reqniring  much 
time,  thought,  and  knowledge  of  details.     But  the  general 
principles  which  ought  to  guide  us  are  obvious.     The  multi- 
tude of  subordinate  functionaries  ought  to  be  excluded-    A 
few  functionaries,  who  are  at  the  head  or  near  the  head  of  the 
great  departments  of  the  administration,  ought  to  be  admitted. 
The  subordinate  functionaries  ought  to  be  excluded,  beeanse 
their  admission  would  at  once  lower  the  character  of  Parlia- 
ment and  destroy  the  efficiency  of  every  public  office.     Ther 
are  now  excluded ;  and  the  consequence  is  that   the   State 
possesses  a  valuable  body  of  servants  who  remain  nnchanc^ 
while  cabinet  after  cabinet   is  formed  and   dissolved,  who 
instruct  minister  after  minister  in  his  duties,  and  with  whom 
it  is  the  most  sacred  point  of  honour  to  give  true  information, 
sincere  advice,  and  strenuous  assistance  to  their  superior  for 
the  time   being.     To  the   experience,  the   ability,  and   the 
fidelity  of  this  class  of  men  is  to  be  attributed  the  ease  and 
safety  with  which  the  direction  of  affairs  has  been  many  times, 
within  our  own  memory,  transferred  firom  Tories  to  Whi^ 
and  from  Whigs  to  Tories.     But  no  such  class  would  have 
existed  if  persons  who  received  salaries  from  the  Crown  had 
been  suffered  to  sit  without  restriction  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons.    Those   commissionerships,   assistant  secretaryships, 
chief  clerkships,  which  are  now  held  for  life  bj  persons  who 
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stand  aloof  from  the  strife  of  parties,  woiQd  liave  been  be-  CHAP, 
stowed  on  members  of  Parliament  who  were  serriceable  to  ^_ 
the  goyemment  as  volnble  speakers  or  steady  voters.  As 
often  as  the  ministry  was  changed,  all  this  crowd  of  retainers 
would  have  been  ejected  from  ofiGlce,  and  would  have  been 
succeeded  by  another  set  of  members  of  Parliament  who 
would  probably  have  been  ejected  in  their  turn  before  they 
had  half  learned  their  business.  Servility  and  corruption  in 
the  legislature,  ignorance  and  incapacity  in  all  the  depart- 
mentb  of  the  executive  administration,  would  have  been  the 
inevitable  effects  of  such  a  system. 

Still  more  noxious,  if  possible,  would  be  the  effects  of  a 
system  under  which  all  the  servants  of  the  Crown,  without 
exception,  should  be  excluded  from  the  House  of  Commons. 
Aristotle  has,  in  that  treatise  on  government  which  is  perhaps 
the  most  judicious  and  instructive  of  all  his  writings,  left  us 
a  warning  against  a  class  of  laws  artfully  frumed  to  delude 
the  vulgar,  democratic  in  seeming,  but  the  very  opposite  of 
democratic  in  effect.*^  Had  he  had  an  opportunity  of  study- 
ing the  history  of  the  English  constitution,  he  might  easily 
have  enlarged  his  list  of  such  laws.  That  men  who  are  in 
the  service  and  pay  of  the  Crown  ought  not  to  sit  in  an 
assembly  specially  charged  with  the  duly  of  guarding  the 
rights  and  interests  of  the  community  against  all  aggression 
on  the  part  of  the  Crown  is  a  plausible  and  a  popular  doctrine. 
Tet  it  is  certain  that  if  those  who,  five  generations  ago,  held 
that  doctrine,  had  been  able  to  mould  the  constitution  accord- 
ing to  their  wishes,  the  effect  would  have  been  the  depression 
of  that  branch  of  the  legislature  which  springs  from  the  people, 
and  is  accountable  to  the  people,  and  the  ascendency  of  the 
monarchical  and  aristocratical  elements  of  our  polity.  The 
govenmient  would  have  been  entirely  in  patrician  hands.  The 
House  of  Lords,  constantly  drawing  to  itself  the  first  abilities 
in  the  realm,  would  have  become  the  most  august  of  senates, 
while  the  House  of  Conmions  would  have  sunk  almost  to  the 
rank  of  a  vestry.  From  time  to  time  undoubtedly  men  of  com- 
manding genius  and  of  aspiring  temper  would  have  made  their 
appearance  among  the  representatives  of  the  counties  and 
boroughs.  But  every  such  man  would  have  considered  the  elec- 
tive chamber  merely  as  a  lobby  through  which  he  must  pass 
to  the  hereditary  chamber.  The  first  object  of  his  ambition 
would  have  been  that  coronet  without  which  he  coxQd  not  be 
powerful  in  the  state.  As  soon  as  he  had  shown  that  he  could  be 

•  See  the  Pblitict,  ir.  13. 
t »  *2 
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CHAP,  a  formidable  enemy  and  a  valuable  friend  to  the  gOTemment, 
^^^  .  lie  would  Have  made  haste  to  quit  what  would  then  hare  been 
in  every  sense  the  Lower  House  for  what  would  then  bare 
been  in  every  sense  the  Upper.  The  confliet  between  Wal- 
pole  and  Pulteney,  the  conflict  between  Pitt  and  Fox,  would 
have  been  transferred  from  the  popular  to  the  aristocntk 
part  of  the  legislature.  On  every  great  question,  foreign, 
domestic,  or  colonial,  the  debates  of  the  nobles  would  hiTe 
been  impatiently  expected  and  eagerly  devoured.  The  report 
of  the  proceedings  of  an  assembly  containing  no  person  em- 
powered to  speak  in  the  name  of  the  government,  no  pencm 
who  had  ever  been  in  high  political  trust,  wonld  have  been 
thrown  aside  with  contempt.  Even  the  control  of  the  purse 
of  the  nation  must  have  passed,  not  perhaps  in  form,  but  in 
substance,  to  that  body  in  which  would  have  been  found  ererr 
man  who  was  qualified  to  bring  forward  a  budget  or  expkin 
an  estimate.  The  country  would  have  been  governed  br 
Peers ;  and  the  chief  business  of  the  Commons  would  luTe 
been  to  wrangle  about  biOs  for  the  inclosing  of  moors  and 
the  lighting  of  towns. 

These  considerations  were  altogether  overlooked  in  169i 
Nobody  thought  of  drawing  a  line  between  the  few  func- 
tionaries who  ought  to  be  allowed  to  sit  in  the  House  of 
Commons  and  the  crowd  of  fdnctionaries  who  ought  to  be 
shut  out.  The  only  line  which  the  legislators  of  that  day  took 
pains  to  draw  was  between  themselves  and  their  successors. 
Their  own  interest  they  guarded  with  a  care  of  which  it  seems 
strange  that  they  should  not  have  been  ashamed.  Every  one 
of  them  was  allowed  to  keep  the  places  which  he  had  got 
and  to  get  as  many  more  places  as  he  could  before  the  next 
dissolution  of  Parliament,  an  event  which  might  not  happen 
for  many  years.  But  a  member  who  should  be  chosen  ailer 
the  first  of  February  1693  was  not  to  be  permitted  to  accept 
any  place  whatever.* 

In  the  House  of  Commons  the  bill  went  through  all  the 
stages  rapidly  and  without  a  single  division.  But  in  the 
Lords  the  contest  was  sharp  and  obstinate.  Several  amend- 
ments were  proposed  in  committee;  but  all  were  rejected. 
The  motion  that  the  bill  should  pass  was  supported  by  Mul- 
grave  in  a  lively  and  poignant  speech,  which  has  been  pre- 
served, and  which  proves  that  his  reputation  for  eloquence 
was  not  unmerited.  The  Lords  who  took  the  other  side  did 
-  not^  it  should  seem,  venture  to  deny  that  there  was  an  evil 

*  The  bill  will  t)e  found  among  the  archiyet  of  the  Hoose  of  Locdm. 
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which  reqtdred  a  remedy :  but  they  maintamed  that  the  pro-  CHAP, 
posed  remedy  would  orJy  aggravate  the  evil.  The  patriotic  ^^ 
representatives  of  the  people  had  devised  a  reform  which 
might  perhaps  benefit  the  next  generation:  but  they  had 
carefully  reserved  to  themselves  the  privilege  of  plundering 
the  present  generation.  If  this  bill  passed,  it  was  clear  that, 
while  the  existing  Parliament  lasted,  the  number  of  placemen 
in  the  House  of  Commons  would  be  little,  if  at  all,  diminished; 
and,  if  this  bill  passed,  it  was  highly  probable  that  the  exist- 
ing Parliament  would  last  tiU  both  King  WiUiam  and  Queen 
Mary  were  dead.  For  as,  under  this  bill.  Their  Majesties 
would  be  able  to  exercise  a  much  greater  influence  over 
the  existing  Parliament  than  over  any  future  Parliament, 
they  would  naturally  wish  to  put  off  a  dissolution  as  long  as 
possible.  The  complaint  of  the  electors  of  England  was  that 
now,  in  1692,  they  were  unfairly  represented.  It  was  not 
redress,  but  mockery,  to  toll  them  that  their  children  should 
be  fairly  represented  in  1 710  or  1720.  The  relief  ought  to  be 
immediate ;  and  the  way  to  give  immediate  relief  was  to  limit 
the  duration  of  Parliaments,  and  to  begin  with  that  Parlia- 
ment which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  country,  had  already  held 
power  too  long. 

The  forces  were  so  evenly  balanced  that  a  very  slight  acci- 
dent might  have  turned  tiie  scale.  When  the  question  ¥ras 
put  that  the  bill  do  pass,  eighty-two  peers  were  present.  Of 
these  forty-two  were  for  the  bill,  and  forty  against  it.  Proxies 
were  then  called.  There  were  only  two  proxies  for  the  biU : 
there  were  seven  against  it :  but  of  the  seven  three  were  ques- 
tioned, and  were  with  difficulty  admitted.  The  result  was 
that  the  biU  was  lost  by  three  votes. 

The  majority  appears  to  have  been  composed  of  moderate 
Whigs  and  moderate  Tories.  Twenty  of  the  minority  pro- 
tested, and  among  them  were  the  most  violent  and  intolerant 
members  of  both  parties,  such  as  Warrington,  who  had  nar- 
rowly escaped  the  block  for  conspiring  against  James,  and 
Ailesbury,  who  afterwards  narrowly  escaped  the  block  for 
conspiring  against  William.  Marlborough,  who  since  his 
imprisonment,  had  gone  aU  lengths  in  opposition  to  the 
government,  not  only  put  his  own  name  to  the  protest,  but 
made  the  Prince  of  Denmark  sign  what  it  was  altogether 
beyond  the  fiiculties  of  E[is  Boyal  Highness  to  comprehend.^ 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  neither  Caermarthen, 
the  first  in  power  as  well  as  in  abilities  of  the  Tory  ministers^ 

*  Li»d«'  Jovmak,  Jan.  ^.  \^tt^« 
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CHAP,     nor  Shrewsbuiy,  the  most  distmgaished  of  those  Whigs  lAo 

XIX.      Yi^re  then  on  bad  terms  with  the  Court,  was  present  on  this 

important  occasion.     Their  absence  was  in  all  probabilitj  the 

effect  of  design ;  for  both  of  them  were  in  the  House  no  long 

time  before  and  no  long  time  after  the  division. 

Th*  Triea-       A  few  days  later  Shrewsbury  laid  on  the  table  of  the  Lords 

"^     a  bill  for  limiting  the  duration  of  Parliaments.     By  this  bill 

it  was  provided  that  the  Parliament  then  sitting  should  cease 

to  exist  on  the  first  of  January  1694,  and  that  no  future  F^- 

liament  should  last  longer  than  three  years. 

Among  the  Lords  there  seems  to  have  been  almost  perfect 
unanimity  on  this  subject.  William  in  vain  endeavoured  to 
induce  those  peers  in  whom  he  placed  the  greatest  confidence 
to  support  his  prerogative.  Some  of  them  thought  the  pro- 
posed change  salutary :  others  hoped  to  quiet  the  public  mind 
by  a  liberal  concession ;  and  others  had  held  such,  language 
when  they  were  opposing  the  Place  Bill  that  they  could  not, 
without  gross  inconsistency,  oppose  the  Triennial  BilL  The 
whole  House  too  bore  a  grudge  to  the  other  House,  and  had  a 
pleasure  in  putting  the  other  House  in  a  most  disagreeable 
dilemma.  Burnet,  Pembroke,  nay,  even  Caermarthen,  who  wm 
very  little  in  the  habit  of  siding  with  the  people  against  the 
throne,  supported  Shrewsbury.  "  My  Lord,"  said  the  JCm^ 
to  Caermarthen  with  bitter  displeasure,  "  you  will  live  to  re- 
pent the  part  which  you  are  taking  in  this  matter."  *  The 
warning  was  disregarded;  and  the  bill,  having  passed  the 
Lords  smoothly  and  rapidly,  was  carried  with  great  solenmit 
by  two  judges  to  the  Commons. 
I0OS.  Of  what  took  place  in  the  Commons  we  have  but  very  meagre 

accounts :  but  from  those  accounts  it  is  clear  that  the  Whigs, 
as  a  body,  supported  the  bUl,  and  that  the  opposition  came 
chiefly  from  Tories.  Old  Titus,  who  had  been  a  politician  in 
the  days  of  the  Conmionwealth,  entertained  the  House  with 
a  speech  after  the  pattern  which  had  been  fashionable  in  those 
days.  Parliaments,  he  said,  resembled  the  manna  which  God 
bestowed  on  the  chosen  people.  They  were  excellent  while 
they  were  fresh :  but,  if  kept  too  long,  they  became  noisome ; 
and  foul  worms  were  engendered  by  the  corruption  of  that 
which  had  been  sweeter  than  honey.  Several  of  the  leading 
Whigs  spoke  on  the  same  side.  Seymour,  Pinch,  and  Tre- 
denham,  all  stanch  Tories,  were  vehement  against  the  bill: 

*  *  iJBtiodiietion  to  the  Copies  and  £x-    Leeds,  published  bj  His  Gnee't  Dixce> 
Mt  of  Mme  Letters  wntten  to  and    tion,  1710. 
1l  tiM  Earl  of  Danbj,  now  Duke  of 
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and  even  Sir  John  Lowther  on  this  point  dissented  from  his  ^^^* 
friend  and  patron  Oaermarthen.  Some  Tory  orators  appealed  ^ 
to  a  feeling  which  was  strong  in  the  Honse,  and  which  had, 
since  the  Bevolntion,  prevented  many  laws  from  passing. 
Whatever,  they  said,  comes  from  the  Peers  is  to  be  received 
with  suspicion ;  and  the  present  bill  is  of  such  a  nature  that, 
even  if  it  were  in  itself  good,  it  ought  to  be  at  once  rejected 
merely  because  it  has  been  brought  down  from  them.  If 
their  Lordships  were  to  send  us  the  most  judicious  of  all 
money  bills,  should  we  not  kick  it  to  the  door  P  Yet  to  send 
us  a  money  bill  would  hardly  be  a  grooaer  affiront  than  to  send 
us  such  a  bill  as  this.  They  have  taken  an  initiative  which, 
by  every  rule  of  parliamentary  courtesy,  ought  to  have  been 
left  to  us.  They  have  sate  in  judgment  on  us,  convicted  us, 
condemned  us  to  dissolution,  and  fixed  the  first  of  January 
for  the  execution.  Are  we  to  submit  patiently  to  so  degrading 
a  sentence,  a  sentence  too  passed  by  men  who  have  not  so 
conducted  themselves  as  to  have  acquired  any  right  to  censure 
others  9  Have  they  ever  made  any  sacrifice  of  their  own  in- 
terest, of  their  own  dignity,  to  the  general  welfere  ?  Have 
not  excellent  biUs  been  lost  because  we  would  not  consent  to 
insert  in  them  clauses  conferring  new  privileges  on  the  no- 
bility ?  And,  now  that  their  Lordships  are  bent  on  obtaining 
popularity,  do  they  propose  to  purchase  it  by  relinquishing 
even  the  smallest  of  their  own  oppressive  privileges  9  No : 
they  seek  to  propitiate  the  multitude  by  a  sacrifice  which  ^vill 
cost  themselves  nothing,  but  which  will  cost  us  and  will  cost 
the  Crown  dear.  Li  such  circumstances  it  is  our  duty  to  re- 
pel the  insult  which  has  been  offered  to  us,  and,  by  doing  so, 
to  vindicate  the  lawfrd  prerogative  of  the  £ing. 

Such  topics  as  these  were  doubtless  well  qualified  to  inflame 
the  passions  of  the  House  of  Conmions.  The  near  prospect 
of  a  dissolution  could  not  be  very  agreeable  to  a  member 
whose  election  was  likely  to  be  contested.  Hemust  go  through 
all  the  miseries  of  a  canvass,  must  shake  hands  with  crowds 
of  freeholders  or  freemen,  must  ask  after  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren, must  hire  conveyances  for  outvoters,  must  open  ale- 
houses, must  provide  mountains  of  beef,  must  set  rivers  of  ale 
running,  and  might  perhaps,  after  all  the  drudgery  and  all  the 
expense,  after  being  lampooned,  hustled,  pelted,  find  himself 
at  the  bottom  of  the  poll,  see  his  antagonists  chaired,  and  sink 
half  ruined  into  obscurity.  All  this  evil  he  was  now  invited 
to  bring  on  himself  and  invited  by  men  whose  own  seats  in 
the  legislature  were  permanent,  who  gave  up  neither  dignity 
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CHAP,  nor  quiet,  neither  power  nor  money,  but  gained  the  praise  of 
^^'  patriotism  by  forcing  him  to  abdicate  a  high,  station,  to  xat- 
dergo  harassing  labour  and  anxiety,  to  mortgage  his  comfieidfl 
and  to  hew  down  his  woods.  There  was  naturally  much  irri- 
tation, more  probably  than  is  indicated  by  the  divisions.  For 
the  constituent  bodies  were  generally  delighted  with  the  bill; 
and  many  members  who  disliked  it  were  afraid  to  oppose  it 
The  House  yielded  to  the  pressure  of  public  opinion,  but  not 
without  a  pang  and  a  struggle.  The  discussions  in  the  com- 
mittee seem  to  have  been  acrimonious.  Such  sharp  words 
passed  between  Seymour  and  one  of  the  Whig  members  that 
it  was  necessary  to  put  the  Speaker  in  the  chair  and  the  mace 
on  the  table  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  order.  One  amend- 
ment was  made.  The  respite  which  the  Lords  had  granted 
to  the  existing  Parliament  was  extended  jfrom  the  first  rf 
January  to  Lady  Day,  in  order  that  there  might  be  time  for 
another  session.  The  third  reading  was  carried  by  two  hun- 
dred votes  to  a  hundred  and  sixty-one.  The  Lords  agreed  to 
the  bill  as  amended ;  and  nothing  was  wanting  but  the  royal 
assent.  Whether  that  assent  would  or  would  not  be  given 
was  a  question  which  remained  in  suspense  till  the  last  day 
of  the  session,* 

One  strange  inconsistency  in  the  conduct  of  the  reformers 
of  that  generation  deserves  notice.  It  never  occurred  to  any 
one  of  those  who  were  zealous  for  the  Triennial  Bill  that  every 
argument  which  could  be  urged  in  favour  of  that  bill  was  an 
argument  against  the  rules  which  had  been  framed  in  old 
times  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  parliamentary  deliberations 
and  divisions  strictly  secret.  It  is  quite  natural  that  a 
government  which  withholds  political  privileges  from  the 
commonalty  should  withhold  also  political  information.  But 
nothing  can  be  more  irrational  than  to  give  power,  and  not  to 
give  the  knowledge  without  which  there  is  the  greatest  risk 
that  power  will  be  abused.  What  could  be  more  absurd  than 
to  call  constituent  bodies  frequently  together  that  they  might 
decide  whether  their  rei^resentative  had  done  his  duty  by 
them,  and  yet  strictly  to  interdict  them  from  learning,  on 
trustworthy  authority,  what  he  had  said  or  how  he  had  voted? 
The  absurdity  however  appears  to  have  passed  altogether  un- 
challenged. It  is  highly  probable  that  among  the  two  hun- 
dred members  of  the  House  of  Commons  who  voted  for  the 
third  reading  of  the  Triennial  Bill  there  was  not  one  who 

*  Commons'  Journals ;  Grey's  Debates.     The  bill  iUelf  is  among  th» 
of  the  House  of  Lords. 
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would  have  hesitated  about  sending  to  Newgate  any  person  CHAP, 
who  had  dared  to  publish  a  report  of  the  debate  on  that  bill,  ^^^_^ 
or  a  list  of  the  Ayes  and  the  Noes.  The  truth  is  that  the 
secrecy  of  parliamentary  debates,  a  secrecy  which  would  now 
be  thought  a  grievance  more  intolerable  than  the  Shipmoney 
or  the  Star  Chamber,  was  then  inseparably  associated,  even  in 
the  most  honest  and  intelligent  minds,  ¥dth  constitutional 
freedom.  A  few  old  men  still  living  could  remember  times 
when  a  gentleman  who  was  known  at  Whitehall  to  have  let 
fall  a  sharp  word  against  a  court  favourite  would  have  been 
brought  before  the  Privy  Council  and  sent  to  the  Tower. 
Those  times  were  gone,  never  to  return.  There  was  no  longer 
any  danger  that  the  King  would  oppress  the  members  of  the 
legislature ;  and  there  was  much  danger  that  the  members  of 
the  legislature  might  oppress  the  people.  Nevertheless  the 
words  Privilege  of  Parliament,  those  words  which  the  stem 
senators  of  the  preceding  generation  had  murmured  when  a 
tyrant  filled  their  chamber  with  his  guards,  those  words  which 
a  hundred  thousand  Londoners  had  shouted  in  his  ears  when 
he  ventured  for  the  last  time  within  the  avails  of  their  city, 
still  retained  a  magical  influence  over  all  who  loved  liberty. 
It  was  long  before  even  the  most  enlightened  men  became 
sensible  that  the  precautions  which  had  been  originally  de- 
vised for  the  purpose  of  protecting  patriots  against  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  Court  now  served  only  to  protect  sycophants 
against  the  displeasure  of  the  nation. 

It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  few  of  those  who  showed  at  The  ftwt 
this  time  the  greatest  desire  to  increase  the  political  power  of  ^^JJ^ 
the  people  were  as  yet  prepared  to  emancipate  the  press  from  discaflnoii 
the  control  of  the  government.     The  Licensing  Act,  which  J^*  ^ 
had  passed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  in  1685,  expired  in  1693,  thepcoM. 
and  was  renewed,  not  however  without  an  opposition,  which, 
though  feeble  when  compared  with  the  magnitude  of  the 
object  in  dispute,  proved  that  the  public  mind  was  beginning 
dimly  to  perceive  how  closely  civil  freedom  and  freedom  of 
conscience  are  connected  with  fr*eedom  of  discussion. 

On  the  history  of  the  Licensing  Act  no  preceding  writer 
has  thought  it  worth  while  to  expend  any  care  or  labour.  Yet 
surely  the  events  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  liberty 
of  the  press  in  England,  and  in  all  the  countries  peopled  by 
the  English  race,  may  be  thought  to  have  as  mudi  interest 
for  the  present  generation  as  any  of  those  battles  and  sieges 
of  which  the  most  minute  details  have  been  carefully  re- 
corded. 
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CHAP.  During  till*  first  tlin*«>  vnnni  c»f  Williain'i  reign  •rarr^li  • 
-  •  _^  voiiv  Hoeinii  ti»  hiivi-  Ummi  niin***!  Offiiifirtt  thf  n*iitric'tii>iiii  wh:  h. 
tlit«  Ittw  im]Niwf,{  mi  |it«*nitun*.  'niM<t»  n-pitri<'tiMri<«  wrr*-  ;* 
p<*rri*ot  hann«ifiy  with  thi'  th*««>rv  of  i^»\i'niiiii*nt  tit*l.|  l.i  \\^ 
T««rii'«,  iind  wi»n»  nut,  in  |ir.i<'ti»'i»,  L^alliii*,;  !••  tlu«  Whi*,*^  >.- 
]ti>i*^T  T«i*fitranL:»',  wlin  hud  U>«-n  lii*i*(iMr  innliT  th**  !.&.*!  !« 
Kiii&^  itf  t!i«*  lliiiisi*  I  if  StiKiii,  iinil  \\\v*  li.itl  fi)i*>wn  a«  \  v>- 
t«*ntli*rnt*H(«  !■»  Kxt'liiHiuniiit.'^  :iri<l  iVi-tlivti-ri.inii  in  \\\a\  ■  \a- 
ni«'tt»r  UA  in  hi?*  i»tliiT  i'h:ir.i«'t«>r  i'f  <  Mi^mut.ir,  w.ui  ?  ir:,—  * 
fUit  iif  offi«*t»  at  thf  IC«-r«iliitii!i,  iiiul  w:i.h  iiiii*i-«^*«ltMl  \t\  a  .*%  ■•  ^ 
pMitli'Mian,  wliii,  un  afcuiint  of  hi.i  |t;L'«^i<in  fir  ran*  U>-k«,  ^  i 
Iiirt  ti:i)iit  itf  ntti'iiilin;;  all  Hali'H  tif  liKr.irii'^,  wjm  kiWfW:'.  :'.  !:.' 
ii)i«i|H  an<l  rofT'-i'liiinrtfii  niMir  S,iint  I'mil*!<  liv  th**  tihisi- 
Cataltii^h*  fVi-  r.  Fr.ii*»'r  wan  ii  /imIhim  Wlii^f.  Hv  W:.^- 
uutlifim  anil  ptil'!: -h*r4  In*  w;i/t  i*\t«>lli>4l  a*«  .1  m*Hit    ini:Kkr*.^ 

tin<l    human*'    in-i.      Kut    tli mliii't   whii'h   iiht;iiii«'«l    !:>  • 

npj'laiifi**  iId'W   iiM  him  thi*  ahu-*.*  nf  th«*  T<»ri«*<«,  and  w.kj  ^  .'. 
altii^ji'th'T  |»I«*a-i'i;»  !••  hit '•fTi<*i.il  H!i|».Ti*ir  N<»ttini;ham.*      >' 
mTiiMiH  difri*ri*!H'i'  h'»wfv»r  »iffinH  to  hav**  ariiN*n  till  th»*  »okr 
h\\^2.      In  that  yir  an  h<in*-'«t  oM  rjiTifvman  iianit<il  Walk*T. 
wh<i  hail,  in  ?}:••  tint--  i>t'  lli>*  civil  war,  U^n  intiina!*!i   ^'- 
c|n:iinti*«l  witli  I>H-i..r  Julm  'lauih-n.  wpit.*  a  lnHik  *ih;  h    •  - 
vii:-' •!    .iM  —  •     !•!•■  .I'll   ili-ii.!-"!":!  L»»-    r*  !•!•  r^   •}.  i*    •  t  . 
ari'i    n  •!    «'li!?!''    ''■       Tir-*.    w.i-    rl.'-    .iitJi-  r    .•:    •         ' 
iSi-ilik".      T!.:-    I—'.    F'r.i- r   -•:l»-.-.i    ?••   I-   j-r::  ••   i        If 
li.i  1  .r:?}i'ri-    !  '!.•    ;    .!i.- .i*:*:!  •■!"   i  «■  ■  k   :m  wh:-  r.  !5*.    •,-■•- 
i-t    Siirit   .1.  ■  '    'li      I!;. ;-•!•■  ?  ■  'li      I;    ::»  i?;^  h  i*I   f*--:.  r    : 

I'll':!  1     li  i*'l! .  i-  .  •:      •••  .itt-r.         1  ip*    ij  !•  ••  ■  ■.     w  »• 

lit.  :-ir\.   li'i*    :    !  .•      .-.      I»     .'••    w.i-*    i?!>i'i'**.       Tiif     I-!   •-  . 
M.irt'. :    w.i^    .i".  :    :•    I    p  iiTri-iri,  !r  •    I«".    .i   -.:{!••'     • '^r- 

n'V»'l.iti..:i.      <»:.'•  /•■.iv"  "livin"  in«l"»-'l  Iia*!   j"'-*     •••   fir  •»  • 
]ir<>}N.^f  th.it  l.«<-  'I*  !.ik«!i  "Ut  iif  thf  ii-.i-Mtiiniihl*-  ii!*!-  i    . 
iiK"'iM  U'  P. I'!  .::  thi-  i-li'iri!!**-*.*      KruM-r  f-mi-i   it   :.  .  -  -'i- 
!••  P'^i:;'!  h;^  i ';  ^m-l   N"Mini:h:im  apj"  int«^  •»;:*•■■         u 

•  •t*  L'— -t    M  --1         i  -  -i'*';    frMin**.  n;un*-d    i-I«lni:ir..i    K  * 
Thi^  i-h.i!iir«"  "  !  '  .     .  :r'-l<i-  .    i  .ii;  i!r.''i--l:.i*»-  a!i<l  U'*9C     '  k-    ■ 
(»f  •t\ -tti'ni :    frii   ':.  .n  w  i"»  .i-  ••r'lij^  a  T-  r^  .i*  .i  i^<i»-|   ■  t.     « 

man   wh-i  ha-!   ?  ik-n   tli I'h-    •  '.il  \ ;M_\    U-       Ii       u 

bt'«*n    •••■n**|'i     1  •  ; "    .»"    .i   ]'•  r-     'i'":    •  !     :.■  u     -r-t-r':.  •••    i         & 
oham|'i"n   "f    !h»*    tl-- tr.*.*-    ■!    j-k-^n,.    k)-*-*!}^!.  .         }{. 

•   !» .   '.  •.  i    I.  •■    ■    I    f  -r  "^       \    ■  .  .  •!   !  »:?»•.  -*-    ^  ft  :    -    r 
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edited  Filmer^s  absurd  treatise  on  the  origin  of  government,     CTAP. 

and  had  written  an  answer  to  the  paper  which  Algernon  >_, . 

Sidney  had  delivered  to  the  Sheriff  on  Tower  Hill.  Nor  did 
Bohnn  admit  that,  in  swearing  allegiance  to  William  and 
Mary,  he  had  done  anything  inconsistent  with  his  old  creed. 
For  he  had  succeeded  in  convincing  himself  that  they  reigned 
by  right  of  conquest,  and  that  it  vras  the  duty  of  an  English- 
man to  serve  them  as  faithftdly  as  Daniel  had  served  Darius, 
or  as  Nehemiah  had  served  Artaxerxes.  This  doctrine,  what- 
ever peace  it  might  bring  to  his  own  conscience,  found  little 
favour  with  any  party.  The  Whigs  loathed  it  as  servile :  the 
Jacobites  loathed  it  as  revolutionary.  Great  numbers  of 
Tories  had  doubtless  submitted  to  William  on  the  ground 
that  he  was,  rightfully  or  wrongfully.  King  in  possession : 
but  very  few  of  them  were  disposed  to  allow  that  his  posses- 
sion had  originated  in  conquest.  Indeed  the  plea  which  had 
satisfied  the  weak  and  narrow  mind  of  Bohun  was  a  mere 
fiction,  and,  had  it  been  a  truth,  would  have  been  a  truth  not 
to  be  uttered  by  Englishmen  without  agonies  of  shame  and 
mortification.'^  He  however  clung  to  his  favourite  whimsy 
with  a  tenacity  which  the  general  disapprobation  only  made 
more  intense.  His  old  friends,  the  steadfast  adherents  of 
indefeasible  hereditary  right,  grew  cold  and  reserved.  He 
asked  Sancrofb's  blessing,  and  got  only  a  sharp  word  and  a 
black  look.  He  asked  Ken's  blessing ;  and  Ken,  though  not 
much  in  the  habit  of  transgressing  the  rules  of  Christian 
charity  and  courtesy,  murmured  something  about  a  little 
scribbler.  Thus  cast  out  by  one  fiEiction,  Bohun  was  not  re- 
ceived by  any  other.  He  formed  indeed  a  class  apart :  for 
he  was  at  once  a  zealous  Filmerite  and  a  zealous  Williamite. 
He  held  that  pure  monarchy,  not  limited  by  any  law  or  con- 
tract, was  the  form  of  government  which  had  been  divinely 
ordained.  But  he  held  that  William  was  now  the  absolute 
monarch,  who  might  annul  the  Great  Charter,  abolish  trial 
by  jury,  or  impose  taxes  by  royal  proclamation,  without  for- 
feiting the  right  to  be  implicitly  obeyed  by  Christian  men.  As 
to  the  rest,  Bohun  was  a  man  of  some  acuteness  and  learn- 
ing, contracted  understanding,  and  unpopular  manners.    He 

#  Bohim  mm  th«  aQthor  of  the  Hit-  cause  of  war,  he  had ;  and  that  creates 

toi7  of  the  Desertion,  imblbhed  imme-  a  right  to  the  thing  gained  by  it.    The 

diately  after  the  ReTOintion.    In  that  Kingbj  withdrawing  and  disbanding  his 

wmk  he  propomided  his  &toarite  theoiy.  army  yielded  him  the  throne ;  and  u  hs 

"For  my  pari,**  he  says,  "  I  am  amased  had,  without  any  more  ceremony,  as- 

to  see  men  semple  the  submitting  to  the  cended  it,  he  had  done  no  more  than  all 

presentKmg;  for,  if  erer  man  had  a  just  other  princes  do  on  the  like  occasions.'* 
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ii!:ili  1-  rrMt-r'ti  a<Iniiiii.*<tnitiiiii,  mjinrtl  almost 
lil-rtv  ii-i  if  tlii*n*  Imd  Utii  iin  ri-iiai*r!«liiii.  Thi-i  w*  r*-  :.  « 
IIS  .•.••\.ri-lv  ti'i-ati'il  lis  ill  th«*  il:i\»*  ••!'  li^n'r.iiii:!".  A  H.»*-  rr 
of  lip-  li!fi*lv  As.<«i/.i*!<  w.1.4  ul»"ii;  !••  U*  iiiiMi^ht^i.  .»;.  i  «  .• 
••xj't  t.-.l  t«i  li.i\i'  a**  ^^n-at  u  riii  an  th**  l*il^niir«  l'r-jr».«. 
itut  tlif  iii'W  lii*iii<*i-r  rtfiiM'il  hi-^  Iiii|>riiiixitiir.  'Ilk**  (--i. 
Ii»*  -.i-\,  ri'|>n'^'iiti'<l  r«-lN*N  aii'i  M'hiNiuatii'.'i  uji  h«-r>'t  x:, . 
ii;.ir»\r-*:  aii«l  h"  wn  iM  ii..;  >i.i!t<*iiiiii  it  fur  it-*  Hi*i;;ht  ;r:  ^■*  .  :. 
A  ■  !i.i  ^'•'  ■li-li\t!«'«l  I'.  Ii"nl  \Varrin;;ti»ii  to  lli«»  i^raii'l  j:ri  i 
i'ii'  -!i>r«*  w.i<«  111*:  ?••-!  iii:tli->l  to  a{t|H*ar,  ln'raiiiit*  Hm  I^-r:«L  :> 
li.i'l    -'-'ki'ii   i'>iiit'-iii]t:iitii2^1v   I'f  ili\iiii*    rii^ht   lunl    |^4*«.^' 

otM-'ii**:-!'.      Julian    JxliTi^itii    foiiinl    that,    if    In*    vf:«ik*«;    ' 
j»:'.ii  ;!  : '.•'•    hi-*    ii'i*iiiii'4  «f  ^••\friiiiii-iit,  h«»  iniM!   air^;:;  }iAt^ 
n-.'i".r-'.  a-*    in    tip*   f\il    tiispH   nf    Kin^   JaiiifM,   ti-  a  1^-.  rvr 
lip---*.'      >^j'h  ri--:raiiit  a-*  ihi-*,  •••'iiiiri:*  aft»'r  h«'\i  ral  w  ^r*    i 

unlH<'ri<i>  I  tV Imiii,  ii.itTir.illv  |ip"l>ii'i*«i  vi^h-nt  i-xa*]-  r^ti  ^ 

Sinii'  Wlii^'^  Ih-:^.i:i  t'»  thi:ik  that  th**  (-«-ii.*i<>n*h;|>  ii^lf  «ai   a 
;jri«-\a.'iii' :  all  \Vhi;:-«  aL'n-«*iI  in  |r*>:iMiiiiriii;;  thf  n»-w  ■  •  :.»  • 
iiiitit    f'-r   hi-*    j-'Ht,  an<l   wi-p*  I'lt-jMri-^l  ti' j^'iri  in  a.-.  •  ^  r*  • 
'^•\  ri'i  "f  him. 

* 'l"    •!;••    tr.'-i   •i-:-    V,  111.  h    •«  lyn:!.  i!.-l     in     I*.   *     •    • 
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for  the  murder  of  Godfrey.*  As  to  the  theological  questions  CHAP, 
which  were  in  issue  between  Protestants  and  Papists,  Blount  .  ^^  . 
was  perfectly  impartial.  He  ¥ras  an  infidel,  and  the  head  of 
a  small  school  of  infidels  who  were  troubled  with  a  morbid 
desire  to  make  converts.  He  translated  from  the  Latin 
translation  part  of  the  Life  of  Apollonius  of  Tyana,  and 
appended  to  it  notes  of  which  the  flippant  profaneness  called 
forth  the  severe  censure  of  an  unbeliever  of  a  very  difibrent 
order,  the  illustrious  Bayle.f  Blount  also  attacked  Chris- 
tianiiy  in  several  origiLl  treatises,  or  rather  in  several 
treatises  purporting  to  be  original;  for  he  was  the  most 
audacious  of  literary  thieves,  and  transcribed,  without  ac- 
knowledgment, whole  pages  from  authors  who  had  preceded 
him.  His  delight  was  to  worry  the  priests  by  asking  them 
how  light  existed  before  the  sim  was  made,  how  Paradise 
could  be  boimded  by  Pison,  Gihon,  Hiddekel,  and  Euphrates, 
how  serpents  moved  before  they  were  condemned  to  crawl, 
and  where  Eve  found  thread  to  stitch  her  figleaves.  To  his 
speculations  on  these  subjects  he  gave  the  lofty  name  of  the 
Oracles  of  Beason;  and  indeed  whatever  he  said  or  wrote 
was  considered  as  oracular  by  his  disciples.  Of  those  dis- 
ciples the  most  noted  was  a  bad  writer  named  Gildon,  who 
lived  to  pester  another  generation  with  doggrel  and  slander, 
and  whose  memory  is  still  preserved,  not  by  his  own  volumi- 
nous works,  but  by  two  or  three  lines  in  which  his  stupidity 
and  venality  have  been  contemptuously  mentioned  by  Pope4 
Little  as  either  the  intellectual  or  the  moral  charact^  of 
Blount  may  seem  to  deserve  respect,  it  is  in  a  great  measure 
to  him  that  we  must  attribute  the  emancipation  of  the  Eng- 
lish press.  Between  him  and  the  licensers  there  was  a  feud 
of  long  standing.  Before  the  Bevolution  one  of  his  heterodox 
treatises  had  been  grievously  mutilated  by  Lestrange,  and 
at  last  suppressed  by  orders  from  Lestrange's  superior  the 
Bishop  of  London.  §  Bohun  was  a  scarcely  less  severe  critic 
than  Lestrange.  Blount  therefore  began  to  make  war  on  the 
censorship  and  the  censor.  The  hostilities  were  commenced 
by  a  tract  which  came  forth  without  any  license,  and  which 
was  entitled  A  Just  Vindication  of  Learning  and  of  the 

*  See  his  Appeal  from  the  Country  he  was  not  competent  to  translate  from 

to  the  CitT  for  the  Preserration  of  His  the  Greek. 

Majesty's  Person,  Libertj,  Propertj,  and  X  ^  Oildon*s   edition  of  Blonnt's 

the  Protestant  Religion.  Works,  1696. 

t  See  the  artide  on  Apollonius  in  {  Wood's  Athena  Oxonienses,  imdar 

Bajle's  Dictionary.    I  saj  that  Blount  the     name     Henzy    Blount    (Charles 

tnade  his  tnmslation  from  the  Latin ;  for  Blount's  Cither);  Lestrange's  Obserrator* 

his  works  contain  abundant  proofs  that  No.  290. 
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licly  Bold;  but  it  was  widely  circulated.  While  it  was  passing  CHAP, 
from  Iiand  to  hand,  and  while  the  Whigs  were  every  where  _^^ 
exclaiming  against  the  new  censor  as  a  second  Lestrange,  he 
was  requested  to  authorise  the  publication  of  an  anonymous 
work  entitled  Sing  William  and  Queen  Mary  Conquerors.'^ 
He  readily  and  indeed  eagerly  complied.  For  there  was 
between  the  doctrines  which  he  had  long  professed  and  the 
doctrines  which  were  propounded  in  this  treatise  a  coinci- 
dence so  exact  that  many  suspected  him  of  being  the  author; 
nor  was  this  suspicion  weakened  by  a  passage  in  which  a 
compliment  was  paid  to  his  political  writings.  But  the  real 
author,  was  that  very  Blount  who  was,  at  that  very  time, 
labouring  to  inflame  the  public  both  against  the  Licensing 
Act  and  the  licenser.  Blount's  motives  may  easily  be  divined. 
His  own  opinions  were  diametrically  opposed  to  those  which, 
on  this  occasion,  he  put  forward  in  tiie  most  offensive  manner. 
It  is  therefore  impossible  to  doubt  that  his  object  was  to  en- 
snare and  to  ruin  Bohun.  It  wss  a  base  and  wicked  scheme. 
But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  trap  was  laid  and  baited 
with  much  skill.  The  repubUcan  succeeded  in  personating  a 
high  Tory.  The  atheist  succeeded  in  personating  a  high 
Churchman.  The  pamphlet  concluded  with  a  devout  prayer 
that  the  Qod  of  light  and  love  would  open  the  understanding 
and  govern  the  will  of  Englishmen,  so  that  they  might  see 
the  things  which  belonged  to  their  peace.  The  censor  was  in 
raptures.  In  every  page  he  found  his  own  thoughts  expressed 
more  plainly  than  he  had  ever  expressed  them.  Never  before, 
in  his  opinion,  had  the  true  claim  of  their  Majesties  to 
obedience  been  so  clearly  stated.  Every  Jacobite  who  read 
this  admirable  tract  must  inevitably  be  converted.  The  non- 
jurors would  flock  to  take  the  oaths.  The  nation,  so  long 
divided,  would  at  length  be  united.  Prom  these  pleasing 
dreams  Bohun  was  awakened  by  learning,  a  few  hours  after 
the  appearance  of  the  discourse  which  had  charmed  him,  that 
the  titiepage  had  set  all  London  in  a  flame,  and  that  the 
odious  words,  £ing  William  and  Queen  Mary  Conquerors, 
had  moved  the  indignation  of  multitudes  who  had  never  read 
further.  Only  four  days  after  the  publication  he  heard  that 
the  House  of  Commons  had  taken  the  matter  up,  that  the 
book  had  been  called  by  some  members  a  rascally  book,  and 
that,  as  the  author  was  unknown,  the  Serjeant  at  Arms  was 
in  search  of  the  lioenser.f    Bohun's  mind  had  never  been 

*  Bohnn'i  Antobiographj. 
t  Bolmn'f  Autobiosniphy ;  CommoDt*  Jounali,  Jan.  20. 169]. 
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him,  and  had  availed  himself  of  an  opportunity  which  offered  CHAP, 
itself  while  he  was  in  attendance  on  her  as  Vice  Chamberlain  _'  .  '^ 
to  make  some  advances  which  had  justly  moved  her  indigna- 
tion. Soon  after  he  was  discarded,  he  was  prosecuted  for 
having,  in  a  fit  of  passion,  beaten  one  of  his  servants  savagely 
within  the  verge  of  the  palace.  He  had  pleaded  guilty,  and 
had  been  pardoned :  but  from  this  time  he  showed,  on  every 
occasion,  the  most  rancorous  personal  hatred  of  his  royal 
mistress,  of  her  husband,  and  of  all  who  were  favoured  by 
either.  It  was  known  that  the  Queen  frequently  consulted 
Burnet ;  and  Howe  was  possessed  with  the  belief  that  her 
severity  was  to  be  imputed  to  Burnet's  influence.*  Now  was 
the  time  to  be  revenged.  In  a  long  and  elaborate  speech  the 
spiteful  Whig, — for  such  he  still  affected  to  be, — represented 
Burnet  as  a  Tory  of  the  worst  class.  "  There  should  be  a 
law,''  he  said,  ^^  making  it  penal  for  the  clergy  to  introduce 
politics  into  their  discourses.  Formerly  they  sought  to  en- 
slave us  by  crying  up  the  divine  and  indefeasible  right  of  the 
hereditary  prince.  Now  they  try  to  arrive  at  the  same  result 
by  telling  us  that  we  are  a  conquered  people."  It  was  moved 
that  the  Bishop  should  be  impeached.  To  this  motion  thero 
was  an  imanswerable  objection,  which  the  Speaker  pointed 
out.  The  Pastoral  Letter  had  been  written  in  1689,  and  was 
therefore  covered  by  the  Act  of  Qrace  which  had  been  passed 
in  1690.  Yet  a  member  was  not  ashamed  to  say,  ^^No 
matter:  impeach  him;  and  force  him  to  plead  the  Act." 
Pew,  however,  were  disposed  to  take  a  course  so  unworthy  of 
a  House  of  Commons.  Some  wag  cried  out,  **  Bum  it ;  bum 
it;"  and  this  bad  pun  ran  along  the  benches,  and  was  re- 
ceived with  shouts  of  laughter.  It  was  moved  that  the 
Pastoral  Letter  should  be  burned  by  the  common  hangman. 
A  long  and  vehement  debate  followed.  For  Burnet  was  a 
man  warmly  loved  as  well  as  warmly  hated.  The  great 
majority  of  the  Whigs  stood  firmly  by  him ;  and  his  good 
nature  and  generosity  had  made  him  friends  even  among  the 
Tories.  The  contest  lasted  two  days.  Montague  and  Finch, 
men  of  widely  different  opinions,  appear  to  have  been  fore- 
most among  the  Bishop's  champions.  An  attempt  to  get  rid 
of  the  subject  by  moving  the  previous  question  failed.  At 
length  the  main  question  was  put ;  and  the  Pastoral  Letter 
was  condemned  to  the  flames  by  a  small  majority  in  a  fbll 
house.    The  Ayes  were  a  hundred  and  sixty-two ;  the  Noet 

*  Oldmixm;  NaroMot  LuttrelTi  DUiy,  Nor.  and  Dee.  1692;  Barnet»  u.  314.; 
Bohna*!  Aiitobiosraphj. 
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in  favour  of  the  liberty  of  the  press,  a  feeling  not  yet,  it  is  CHAP, 
true,  of  wide  extent  or  formidable  intensity,  began  to  show  ^ 
itself.  The  existing  system,  it  was  said,  was  prejudicial  both 
to  commerce  and  to  learning.  Could  it  be  expected  that  any 
capitalist  would  advance  the  fiinds  necessary  for  a  great 
literary  undertaking,  or  that  any  scholar  would  expend  years 
of  toil  and  research  on  such  an  undertaking,  while  it  was 
possible  that,  at  the  last  moment,  the  caprice,  the  malice,  the 
folly  of  one  man  might  finistrate  the  whole  design  9  And 
wa«  it  certain  that  the  law  which  so  grievously  restricted 
both  the  freedom  of  trade  and  the  freedom  of  thought  had 
really  added  to  the  securiiy  of  the  State  ?  Had  not  recent 
experience  proved  that  the  licenser  might  himself  be  an 
enemy  of  their  Majesties,  or,  worse  still,  an  absurd  and  per- 
verse friend ;  that  he  might  suppress  a  book  of  which  it  would 
be  for  their  interest  that  every  house  in  the  country  should 
have  a  copy,  and  that  he  might  readily  give  his  sanction  to  a 
libel  which  tended  to  make  them  hateful  to  their  people,  and 
which  deserved  to  be  torn  and  burned  by  the  hand  of  EetchP 
Had  the  government  gained  much  by  establishing  a  literary 
police  which  prevented  Englishmen  fr-om  having  the  History 
of  the  Bloody  Circuit,  and  allowed  thepi,  by  way  of  compen- 
sation, to  read  tracts  which  represented  King  William  and 
Queen  Mary  as  conquerors  ? 

In  that  age  persons  who  were  not  specially  interested  in  a 
public  bill  very  seldom  petitioned  Parliament  against  it  or 
for  it.  The  only  petitions  therefore  which  were  at  this  con- 
juncture presented  to  the  two  Houses  against  the  censorship 
came  from  booksellers,  bookbinders,  and  printers.*^  But  the 
opinion  which  these  classes  expressed  was  certainly  not  con- 
fined to  them. 

The  law  which  was  about  to  expire  had  lasted  eight  years. 
It  was  renewed  for  only  two  years.  It  appears,  from  an 
entry  in  the  Journals  of  the  Commons  which  unfortunately 
is  defective,  that  a  division  took  place  on  an  amendment  about 
the  nature  of  which  we  are  left  entirely  in  the  dark.  The 
votes  were  nineiy-nine  to  eighty.  In  the  Lords  it  was  pro- 
posed, according  to  the  suggestion  offered  fifty  years  before 
by  Milton  and  stolen  from  him  by  Blount,  to  exempt  from 
the  authority  of  the  licenser  every  book  which  bore  the  name 
of  an  author  or  publisher.  This  amendment  was  rejected ; 
and  the  bill  passed,  but  not  without  a  protest  signed  by 
eleven  peers,  who  declared  that  they  could  not  think  it  tor 

*  ComiDoni*  Jonraalfl,  Feb.  27.  169) ;  Lordi*  Jonmalt,  Mar.  4. 
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litfnirv  iittuiiiiiii'iitM.     It  in  to  Im*  hiiiifiiti-«l  that  tli«*  liirria'  . 
(if  Tiilittintii  uiul  Huriii't.  who  wt«n*  tnitli  |in*«M*iit  «*it  thai  -i^* 
■liMiiM  In-  Wiiiitiiii:.      ni>rM*t  waa  at»n«*nt.* 

Kliitiiit,  Iiv  wiitin**  ••\crtiiiitii  mid  iiuu'liiiiatinii^  th«-  i|'{*i«;*:  r 
ill  tilt*  r«*iisiipilii|»  hail  Im^*ii  rai.'ttti,  «liil  itut  livi*  !■»  b****  !L^ 
oii|NiHitiiiii  hiii'i'i'**!"iil.  Tli<iii:;h  iii»t  a  \vt\  v«*niit;  man.  \j* 
wan  {MtfiMfMrM-'l  \*y  a>i  iii*«aii«*  |MMi«i«)ii  fir  t)i<*  ntittfr  i*f  h:«  i*- 
cvaJ||^l  wiff.  ll.iviii^  l«*n'^  lalNiiin^i  in  vain  !■•  <'«.isv:i:^-  u^ 
f»}»jf<*t  «>f  hi.<4  It'll*  that  f>h<*  iiiii;ht  law  full  v  nia  rrv  l.ir:..  K«-  a! 
laat,  wh«'thtT  fp'in  ut-anncnH  nf  lift*,  nr  in  tht*  ).•■;•  ' 
tourhini;  Ipt  h^Mii,  iiitlii'ttil  on  hintiwlf  a  wminil  of  wh:  r. 
an«*r  laiiLTuiMhiri:;  l««ii;;.  h«*  tlii-«l.  \\r  hax  oHi*!!  U<«-n  rn«'ti!.>  r^i 
aa  :i  hlajii*li«*nii*r  untl  M-lt'iniinli*nT.  lint  tht*  iin[M<rtaxi!  irrt-« » 
which,  hv  niiMM.t  iltiiilit]t«4  iiiii«t  intniorul  un«l  (li«ili**i3-*ur«i-^. 
h»*  PMnIfD'^I  tn  111*  iftiiitrv,  ha*  iiaxMNl  almost  iinn«>t;>^^i  • 
MUto  bf  I«utt*  in  thii  liu**!  a?i>l  f\fiitfiil  ii«*p»ii«ifi  tin*  attfl'hti<!:  *  f  •.'^ 

IItiii4«*M  w.i«*  i-.il!til  !••  til-'  i""H*!!t:"'Ti  iif  lr*-l.ii)il.  Tli«»  j;*  '•■tt- 
niiiit  «  r  Mi.;!  ki!  jl-  :■!  I  I  1.  «1  r  ■.;;  '!;•  -t  rn.  :.•?  •  w  •  r 
f*'Il>>\\i'l  t!.'-  -  .!■:••.■:■  "  ■  4  I.  •  '  *■.  v.  !-■•  ■!  n  :i?i  *:•  *-  ••  •: 
jiT.iTi'.       \\    w  i-*    I.-'    T:!    V'.      .•    I:.-fj    •r.-.'i-i    wl.  .    .i  '.•..  •     ■;    • 

S.ir»:i.M  h  i.l  -I  1-  I  r  ••  1  :  .■  •  .  .1*  i  vi!  Ti.  —  »).  >  *•:  :  :  ■ 
th*ir  •■l*-"t:-:i  ?.•  r»  ::..«:  ..'  i  ■..  1...I  !•  .ri  li:*!^:.  :•  - . .  ■  i* 
Wilh.iiii    :it    ].  lij'h    I-.'    :    :'ii    .1    jr-'  li:..iV-!i    ^^   !■::.■  i 

i:"U!i''iiij    tin-    ?.♦•:  !::.••■    •.   •■?    ?!■■   i.,:l    w.jr.       Kr-  •:-.    !:  • 

tili?v   «.|"  th-    .iN?   .;•.  il    \-.\    !■•  !•.•*.    .!.■-•■•■;•.■    a.    •>..   ,     -     « 

m 

Wt-n*  ff  •  h:*  :-.  ■  I     ir-!.'.  .;■.  i  ■  :    •  rj*.-.  ■•i":    n.   !.    'i.::  .;  »  ..  • 
l»t»   :it'i.rih*"ri'l«-'l    )f\.».l    ..        -    ■?.  i!    r-'lf- r;.  «    :i:..l    :■      •      -^ 
Hut    !li»"    \\.ir' r\  il    ?).■     Ir.-i.rs    l.i'l  ••.  .ir-.!»  *\\**\   .iw,.    *• 

•  •  ■ 

!».•.       »:•'.  ■»  »  w't'j-i^w-.  .■. 

'.A  •    .        •   -   *      ■  ■-.',-.■  ».■■»•*  ,  , 

»;•   1  .'       .  ■  ■  •        -    ■  .■     ■        ,  , 

*•■?■••«■"  ■  m  '.■•*'   m  •., 

4»  •       ■      .     ■       ■  •  ^     ' '  J 

:■•»-..■■■  '  ■    !   1         ;    w  ,    ..      , 

r  .■•'■■      .  w  ■     ■      -«■.-. 

!■....  i         .  f  ■••■•■.  ^         ■         ^  .    .       .  , 

«fr  ■■:'■■"  .•       .        ■  .  ^         ,\     .        -     .     .  ,        ^  ^ 

•  11  •»■■*■  •  "<'.■■  '  '     I  i       «  a  aft*  ••  '.,»-., 

•  •  •         i*    ■  .    .■  •    ■    .-  »•  ■       ■     -  ^      -  , 
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the  murmurs  of  the  Englishry  began  to  be  heard.  Coningsby  ^5^* 
was  during  some  months  at  the  head  of  the  administration*  ^ 
He  soon  made  himself  in  the  highest  degree  odious  to  the 
dominant  caste.  He  was  an  unprincipled  man :  he  was  in- 
satiable of  riches ;  and  he  was  in  a  situation  in  which  riches 
were  easily  to  be  obtained  by  an  unprincipled  man.  Immense 
sums  of  money,  immense  quantities  of  military  stores,  had 
been  sent  over  from  England.  Immense  confiscations  were 
taking  place  in  Ireland.  The  rapacious  governor  had  daily 
opportunities  of  embezzling  and  extorting;  and  of  those 
opportunities  he  availed  himself  without  scruple  or  shame. 
This  however  was  not,  in  the  estimation  of  the  colonists,  his 
greatest  offence.  They  might  have  pardoned  his  covetous- 
ness :  but  they  could  not  pardon  the  clemency  which  he 
showed  to  their  vanquished  and  enslaved  enemies.  His 
clemency  indeed  amounted  merely  to  this,  that  he  loved 
money  more  than  he  hated  Papists,  and  that  he  was  not 
unwilling  to  sell  for  a  high  price  a  scanty  measure  of  justice 
to  some  of  the  oppressed  class.  Unhappily,  to  the  ruling 
minority,  sore  from  recent  conflict  and  drunk  with  recent 
victory,  the  subjugated  majority  was  as  a  drove  of  cattle,  or 
rather  as  a  pack  of  wolves.  Man  acknowledges  in  the  in- 
ferior animals  no  right  inconsistent  with  his  own  convenience; 
and  as  man  deals  with  the  inferior  animals  the  Cromwellian 
thought  himself  at  liberty  to  deal  with  the  Boman  Catholic. 
Coningsby  therefore  drew  on  himself  a  greater  storm  of  ob- 
loquy by  his  few  good  acts  than  by  his  many  bad  acts.  The 
clamour  against  him  was  so  violent  that  he  was  removed ; 
and  Sidney  went  over,  with  the  full  power  and  dignity  of 
Lord  Lieutenant,  to  hold  a  Parliament  at  Dublin.'^ 

*  The  diarges  brought  against  Con-  **  Vant  qcumtidesof  ttona  did  h« 

iogaby  mil  be  found  in  the  Joornala  of  ^^^^••**^  purloin; 

the  two  Houae.  of  the  Engliah  Parlia-  "^^J^^t^TJ^  *  ^* 

ment     Tho«i  chaigea  were,  after  the  m  jbe  forfeited  ert*t«  .!«>. 

lapae  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  Terained  Both  rad  and  penonaL 

bj  Prior,  whom  Coningsby  had  treated  Did  with  the  stores  togeUMr  go. 

with  great  insolence  and  harshness.    I  *^««  Cerberus  swallow'd  iV 

will  quote  a  few  stanzas.  It  will  be  seen  The  last  charge  is  the  favour  shown 

that  the  poet  condescended  to  imitate  the  Roman  Catholics : 

the  style  of  the  street  baUads.  ••  N«ro.  without  the  le-t  dtafotos. 


**  Of  Nero,  tjrant,  petty  king,  The  Papists  at  all  ttmes 

Who  hcratolors  did  reign  8tiU  faTour'd,  and  their  robUrits 

In  CuDed  Hibereia,  I  wUI  sing,  Look'd  on  as  triTial  criiMe. 

▲ad  In  a  ditty  plain.  -  The  Protestmnttwhom  they  did  rob 


During  his  gOTemment, 

Ti^rihS'S^Sr^ .  Wewfbitwlwith  patience,  like  good  Job* 

n.^ffy.  . J* P^™* ^,:    .    ^  To natthemsalTmmtnt. 

TooH  tod  them  wzittsu  there.**  **  For  he  did  basely  them  nfnis 

The  ftory  of  Oaflhey  is  then  rrlated.  xh^nSiTSSKi  weU  did  o.^ 

Coningsby  s  pccolationa  are   dcscnbed  tttUlsaeca'dtMivQcoflcir 
thus: 
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ril&r.  But  tL(*  «*aiiv  t«*niiH*r  nml  LTkuvful  nuinnt*ni  i»f  Sulnrv  (ai'^I 

._   '    _^    to  i»ruilii«N»  tk  i'iinfiliut«iM"  ffftM't.     lit*  iliwii  in't  iii<lt^*«l  a{-]««r 
til  Imve  lit«««ii  ^riHilv  of  till  lawful  ^iti.    But  li«*  tlul  n<>t  i>-«!n.-*. 
with  a  iiuilit*ii*ntlv  tinii  liaml  thi*  rniw«l  nf  NiilHirtliriAtt*  f-::. 
tiiiii:irii*ii  wli<»iii  t*iiiiiniri«Iiv*N  •*xani|ilt*  aii«l  pntt«-<'tii>ri  h^*i  r-  . 
«*(nirui:«*i|  t«>  |tlunil«*r  tli«*  iiiiMir  aiiti  t«»  im<11  th^-ir  j**-!  •  ^  •  •• 
to  iiuit«*ni.     N«>r  iraN  tK«*  iifw  Vii*fn>y  of  u  tfiii{«r  t«<  N  ;..* 
bunl  <iu  tilt'  fi'flili*  n*iiiaiiiH  i^f  tlu*  iiutivf   ari*iTi«-ra.  i .      H- 
th«'n"f»iri«  Hjn-t-iliK  lM*i*aiiii*  an  ••Itjiit  ^-f  ••U'»|'i'i"n  an*!  ai-r* 
to  the  Aii^l«»H4ix«iii  HfttliT*i.     II in  tir^t  act  w.i.<«  t><  >i«'!i'l  •  ':r  *.* 
writjt  fi>r  a  i;i'ni-nil  ••lfi-tii<ii.     Th^*  K*iiimii  ('alli>ilit*«  h^*!  U«-: 
exi'liiili'il  fn»iu  <'\**rv  iiiii!it«*i|*.Ll  <***r]ii>ruti>>ii  :  hut  is*<  L*««  Y.^: 

yet  ilt'privfil   th«'iii  of  x\f urity  fr.iiii'li !•••■.      It   i«  yr*  Ju*  > 

hi»wi»viT  that  Hot  a  niiiu'l**  Kt'iiiaii  ( *.ithi»hr  fri-t-h'<M«'r  «•  :.'.  .r«-! 
to  u|*|»r«iarh  th**  hu^iiiu'^-     'Ih'*  iii«'IiiUt^  rh"«"Ti  w.  r»-.  •  ':-* 
■4*ar\'f'ly  an  ••*ii'|itii«M.  iih-ii  miiiMat«<il  !«y  th»*  ■pirit   .  f  K :.'..♦ 
kill**n  liiul  Iiiiii<li>!iili*rT\.  a  ^i>int  •  initii'iitl^  ht-r»i<*  lu  !.?x.-  «    : 

dii»tn*rtf«  anil  ]"Til.  t»iit   t i)»t\  <*ru**l  aii'l  iiiii*i-ri  -l«  ir,  *}* 

at*uji«iii  i»f  j»n«>i|-Tity   aii'l    jh.wit.      Th^-y   ilit«-*t.--I    tl.--   ,  :i  ". 
tnMtv  of  laiii»rii'k,  ami  «.r»'   iu«!iu'T!aiit   wh^ri   !!i»  »    l.-Ar*--! 
that  tip'   liiinl    I*it'ut«*naiit   t'nilv  ••ii«'«-tt"»l   fn  ?ii  !*:■  jn  a  :•*• 
liuiib'ntarr   r.itili'-.itii-n  *t'   tIi.it   i-li.'U"*  i":i*ri  !.    .1    •    ■  •-":  ' 

m 

wlii- h  •j.w*'  A  li«?i'"  ••■  •'•■  :•:■■!. iTr\  ff  tli"   '    »•-.         '  v. 
|irt\i!it«-«l  L''"-!  IV"?-  -^l:l•-  !":.'iii  ri.?::*  J  •!.■  .r  I*   ;  .•"'.   • 
U.iirs  liy  liiiii;:ir.;^'  li-.  il  a*  '.•?■•   I-r   ;:i^  .r;.  ^  •!:  .    ■:    r      „-  ■ 
w.ir.^ 

<  'M  til.'  V.i^h  «f  «  »  'i^-  I    1  'i  'J  ^J"  IVir::.i"  .  ■  '  :■.■  •    „'    !  • 
lin   in   t*hili'-^r    M--;-.-.      I'    u  t-   \*  r\  .1.:!.  r»  :  '  •.        ■    ■•*■ 
fr-Ml      t}i»'     .1*-  1:  ^!\     l^!..    l>      I.  I'l      )"  rii*'     t1  ■•     '  .■    .'     •   ' 
Ii'i-'.!.      S.-.ir  •  1\  •■?:••  I-  •  T .    !  .  •  I  :  .■   Ill-  'iJ-  r  ■  ?    " '  ■      !i       •- 

■  ■ 

r.-iiiiii.-n*.  hK'  h.i'l  ■»  !••■    i'  •:■    K'...j''*   1:  v.  w  i*  •      ■-     •- 
T"    th«*    ir-'W.l    .-f    t  i\    .1!     Nil.-,    .i.  •...:;!  I'. •*    .?    ? 
|.r;n>  •  «  ..f  !!>•■  i*l  iv  1.  l.ii  -  .     .•■!■■!   i-.- ••.    wi    -    •  -■ 
ill-  I'.-l  a  ^i\-!j  t-r.j::i.       \    -:■  ^-l ■■   •  •.   .m    .1:     *Vi'i     •- 
f.i:'h    .  :"   }.>    f.i'l."!-.    :•,:    1    •'•■.      Mi    *.    ..:.■.»    •:     j' .      • 
fp'f:i     S'lt::-!.    a:.-!     l':-^»'    .•     rr*'"  ■;!.:!  i:  -.    J-.i  i     *-^*p    ..-. 

Ti..-    iVjrl- ii:-..!:*.   !».■.-    .'•.i.-.-l.  K.il   'l-'i  1  ••   •:•  .■    •- 

J.,  u.  r^    .-!'   t?..'     A-*.  i:.P    "I     .  I    J  »■  .  I.    .1   ■  r   ■  !    '■'  ■      \  • - 
V:r  j::  :  i.      N-  t      f.:\   w  i-  • .  ■    '    „•  ^'  1'    ■•    «*  '    "^  •  »'•     '*    ! ' 
•.ijl.j. .  •  !•■  'I..-   .i:-*.  ri'.     ■  ■     •■!■:•:..     !.:•!»'.■•»■      *.  *^■ 
*    \r  Ax*  *-■ '     '       ■  ^  •  ■  » 
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during  the  administration  of  the  Lord  Deputy  Foynings,  and     CHAP, 
called  by  his  name,  had  provided  that  no  bill  which  had  not  ^ 
been  considered  and  approved  by  the  Privy  Council  of  Eng- 
land should  be  brought  into  either  House  in  Ireland,  and 
that  every  bill  so  considered  and  approved  should  be  either 
passed  without  amendment  or  rejected.^ 

The  session  opened  with  a  solemn  recognition  of  the 
pa>ramount  authority  of  the  mother  country.  The  Commons 
ordered  their  clerk  to  read  to  them  the  English  Act  which 
required  them  to  take  the  Oath  of  Supremacy  and  to  sub- 
scribe the  Declaration  against  Transubstantiation.  Having 
heard  the  Act  read,  they  immediately  proceeded  to  obey  it. 
Addresses  were  then  voted  which  expressed  the  warmest 
gratitude  and  attachment  to  the  King.  Two  members,  who 
had  been  untrue  to  the  Protestant  and  English  interest 
during  the  troubles,  were  expelled.  Supplies,  liberal  when 
compared  with  the  resources  of  a  country  devastated  by  years 
of  predatory  war,  were  voted  with  eagerness.  But  the  bill  for 
confirming  the  Act  of  Settlement  was  thought  to  be  too  favour* 
able  to  the  native  gentry,  and,  as  it  could  not  be  amended, 
was  with  little  ceremony  rejected.  A  Committee  of  the  whole 
House  resolved  that  the  unjustifiable  indulgence  with  which 
the  Irish  had  been  treated  since  the  battle  of  the  Boyne  was 
one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  misery  of  the  kingdom.  A 
Committee  of  Grievances  sate  daily  till  eleven  in  the  evening; 
and  the  proceedings  of  this  inquest  greatly  alarmed  the 
Castle.  Many  instances  of  gross  venality  and  knavery  on 
the  part  of  men  high  in  office  were  brought  to  light,  and 
many  instances  also  of  what  was  then  thought  a  criminal 
leni^  towards  the  subject  nation.  This  Papist  had  been 
allowed  to  enlist  in  the  army :  that  Papist  had  been  allowed 
to  keep  a  gun :  a  third  had  too  good  a  horse :  a  fourth  had 
been  protected  against  Protestants  who  wished  to  bring 
actions  against,  him  for  wrongs  committed  during  the  years 
of  confusion.  The  Lord  Lieutenant,  having  obtained  nearly 
as  much  money  as  he  could  expect,  determined  to  put  an  end 
to  these  unpleasant  inquiries.  He  knew,  however,  that  if  he 
quarrelled  with  the  Parliament  for  treating  either  peculators 
or  Papists  with  severity,  he  should  have  little  support  in 
England.  He  therefore  looked  out  for  a  pretext,  and  was 
fortunate  enough  to  find  one.  The  Commons  had  passed 
a  vote  which  might  with  some  plausibility  be  represented  as 

•  Thii  Aetit  10  H.7.C.4.    It  was  explained  by  another  Act,  8&4P.&M.  c.4. 
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im^ln4il«t«•llt  with  tl.i*  l*i<viiiii;»<i  ii(utnt«*.  Anv  tt:i:.j  «!.. 
l<Mik*H|  likt*  u  viithitimi  nt'  tli.it  irn*at  fniii|.iiiifi-.!al  law  «&• 
liki'Iv  t<i  fX(*it<*  stp'iii;  •li^ii]>|in>liiitiiiii  %*n  tin*  <>tti«'r  n?-!*-  ( 
Sum!  •  MMr^'i-'H  ( ')>:iTiiifl.  T!i«'  Vji-^'ptv  »»jiw  hi<  »ilia:iTa^-*-. 
ttii«l  111  liii 'i  hiiiiHt  It  i>t'  it.  !!•*  wrrit  t«i  thi*  iliaiiiU-r  •  f  *.i^ 
Iji-nl"*  :it  i'hirlit  *tiT  lli>i|ii«<.  fifiit  f**T  tli««  r«>riim«>na.  rjr-.- 
inaii!*<l  tli'-iii  ill  ••tri'ii;^'  liiij;^u:iu'«*.  «h:irL'»-«l  thftii  w.rh  •::.• 
i!ilt:ftiil\  liiiii  iiii^r.if»-l"iill\  ••ii'Tii.iihiu;*  ••!i  thi»  ri-*hl»  •  f  th.'* 
ni"Mii  r  ••■'iiiitn,  .tTi<I  j»iil  :iii  •■ml  t.»  tin*  ^•■■••i:-»ii.* 

Til""*'  wli"iii  li»'  Ii.hI  l«'it'in-l  «itli'ln'H-  I'lll  nf  n-*-:i"!:  •  :  •. 
Til*"  iTiij"iit.iti"ii  wlii.  Ii  111'  li.iij  thriiMii  fii  tlii  :•»  «  l«  •;?  ■  •'. 
'Ill*'*  h.i'l  u  Htp'ii:,'  l*i-«lmj  *i  l«»if  iiiiil  n'\.T»  fi-i-  f.  r  ?K.-  L^*  : 
frt»iii  wlii-h  x\i*'\  -prii.^.  .im'!  |i«ik>-<I  %*i!!i  •■■i:;!;i.  •;.>  :  - 
iv«ln'«*^  t«i  til'-  ••u|t:fiii«'  l*.ir!i.iiip*:it.  >•  *i-r.il  "f  t}!-!ii  w-  * 
t*»  Ii"ii'l'»ii  ft-r  tlii-  piirj"'«-  •"!  t  iinli-Mtiii;;  th«'!ii*«'l\*'^  a:  i  ' 
ai.'i"ii'«iii:;  tli^-  I/'pI  Li- ut^  h.h/.  'Ni'\  Wi-r.-  t.i\«>':p-«l  w.';  ^ 
li»ii:r  iihil  iitt*-!iti\i'  uw<t;i-r:- •-.  ImMi   1>^   iIi**    I.*>pN   4.*.  i   li  *,. 

l*ii|lllll«ill4.  ail'I   WrP*   p-ijiJi  -ttil    ti.    J.Mt     tli.-    ••.li*t,lT;.>«  if  wLl! 

ha<I  U^'ii  i*aiil  iiitii  %«riTiii^'.  'I'Ip-  li<iriiMi-  l.iii:^'iiAC*'  <-f  '^'' 
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enuial  Bill  was  uncertain.     Some  of  the  ablest  ministers     CHAP, 
thought  the  bill  a  good  one ;  and,  even  had  they  thought  it    J^^'  ^ 
a  bad  one,  they  would  probably  have  tried  to  dissuade  their  The  King 
master  from  rejecting  it.     It  was  impossible,  however,  to  !^g^j^ 
remove  from  his  mind  the  impression  that  a  concession  on  ^ennud 
this  point  would  seriously  impair  his  authority.     Not  relying  ^*^ 
on  the  judgment  of  his  ordinary  advisers,  he  sent  Portland  to 
ask  the  opinion  of  Sir  William  Temple.     Temple  had  made  a 
retreat  for  himself  at  a  place  called  Moor  Park,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Famham.     The  country  round  his  dwelling  was 
almost  a  wilderness.     His  amusement  during  some  years  had 
been  to  create  in  the  waste  what  those  Dutch  burgomasters, 
among  whom  he  had  passed  some  of  the  best  years  of  his  life, 
would  have  considered  as  a  paradise.     His  hermitage  had 
been  occasionally  honoured  by  the  presence  of  the  King,  who 
had  from  a  boy  known  and  esteemed  the  author  of  the  Triple 
Alliance,  and  who  was  well  pleased  to  find  among  the  heath 
and  furze  of  the  wilds  of  Surrey,  a  spot  which  seemed  to  be 
part  of  Holland,  a  straight  canal,  a  terrace,  rows  of  clipped 
trees,  and  rectangular  beds  of  flowers  and  potherbs. 

Portland  now  repaired  to  this  secluded  abode  and  consulted 
the  oracle.  Temple  was  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  bill 
ought  to  pass.  He  was  apprehensive  that  the  reasons  which 
led  him  to  form  this  opinion  might  not  be  fully  and  correctly 
reported  to  the  King  by  Portland,  who  was  indeed  as  brave  a 
soldier  and  as  trusty  a  friend  as  ever  lived,  whose  natural 
abilities  were  not  inconsiderable,  and  who,  in  some  depart- 
ments of  business,  had  great  experience,  but  who  was  very 
imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  history  and  constitution  of 
England.  As  the  state  of  Sir  William's  health  made  it  im- 
possible for  him  to  go  himself  to  Kensington,  he  determined 
to  send  his  secretary  thither.  The  secretary  was  a  poor 
scholar  of  four  or  five  and  twenty,  under  whose  plain  garb 
and  ungainly  deportment  were  concealed  some  of  the  choicest 
gifts  that  have  ever  been  bestowed  on  any  of  the  children  of 
men,  rare  powers  of  observation,  brilliant  wit,  grotesque 
mvention,  humour  of  the  most  austere  flavour,  yet  exquisitely 
delicious,  eloquence  singularly  pure,  manly,  and  perspicuous. 
This  young  man  was  named  Jonathan  Swift.  He  was  bom 
in  Ireland,  but  would  have  thought  himself  insulted  if  he 
had  been  called  an  Irishman.  He  was  of  unmixed  English 
blood,  and,  through  life,  regarded  the  aboriginal  population 
of  the  island  in  which  he  first  drew  breath  as  an  alien  and  a 
servile  caste.    He  had  in  the  late  reign  kept  icrnifi  «.i^^ 
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CHAP.     University  of  Dublin,  but  haxl  been  distmgoished  there  oolj 
-  by  his  irregularities,  and  had  with  difficulty  obtained 


degree.  At  the  time  of  the  Beyolution,  he  had,  with  manj 
thousands  of  his  fellow  colonists,  taken  refuge  in  the  mother 
country  from  the  violence  of  Tyrconnel,  and  had  been  so  for- 
tunate as  to  obtain  shelter  at  Moor  Park.^  For  that  shelter, 
however,  he  had  to  pay  a  heavy  price.  He  was  thought  to 
be  sufficiently  remunerated  for  his  services  with  twentj 
pounds  a  year  and  his  board.  He  dined  at  the  second  table. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  when  better  company  was  not  to  be  had, 
he  was  honoured  by  being  invited  to  play  at  cards  with  his 
patron ;  and,  on  such  occasions.  Sir  William  vfas  so  generous 
as  to  give  his  antagonist  a  little  silver  to  begin  with.t  The 
humble  student  would  not  have  dared  to  raise  his  eyes  to  a 
lady  of  family :  but,  when  he  had  become  a  dergyman,  he 
began,  after  the  fashion  of  the  clergymen  of  that  generation, 
to  make  love  to  a  pretty  waitingmaid,  who  was  the  chief 
ornament  of  the  servants'  hall,  and  whose  name  is  inseparably 
asBOciated  with  his  in  a  sad  and  mysterious  history. 

Swift  many  years  later  confessed  some  part  of  what  he  felt 
when  he  found  himself  on  his  way  to  Court.  His  spirit  had 
been  bowed  down,  and  might  seem  to  have  been  broken,  by 
calamities  and  humiliations.  The  language  which  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  holding  to  his  patron,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  from 
the  specimens  which  still  remain,  was  that  of  a  lacquey,  or 
rather  of  a  beggar.  J  A  sharp  word  or  a  cold  look  of  the 
master  sufficed  to  make  the  servant  miserable  during  several 
days.§  But  this  tameness  was  merely  the  tameness  with 
which  a  tiger,  caught,  caged,  and  starved,  submits  to  the 
keeper  who  brings  him  food.  The  humble  menial  was  at 
heart  the  haughtiest,  the  most  aspiring,  the  most  vindictive, 
the  most  despotic  of  men.  And  now  at  length  a  great,  a 
boundless  prospect  was  opening  before  him.  To  William  he 
was  already  slightly  known.  At  Moor  Park  the  King  had 
sometimes,  when  his  host  was  confined  by  gout  to  an  easy 
chair,  been  attended  by  the  secretary  about  the  grounds. 
TTiq  majesty  had  condescended  to  teach  his  companion  the 
Dutch  way  of  cutting  and  eating  asparagus,  and  had  graciously 
asked  whether  Mr.  Swift  would  like  to  have  a  captain's  com- 
mission in  a  cavalry  regiment.  But  now  for  the  first  time 
the  young  man  was  to  stand  in  thp  royal  presence  as  a 

•  As  to  Swift's  extraction  and  early        {  See  Swift's  Letter  to  Temple  of  Oct 
life,  see  the  Anecdotes  written  bv  himaell'.     6.  1694. 

t  Journal  to  Stella,  Letter  liii.  §  Journal  to  Stella,  Letter 
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counsellor.  He  was  admitted  into  the  closet,  delivered  a  CHAP, 
letter  from  Temple,  and  explained  and  enforced  the  argu-  J^^^  ^ 
ments  which  that  letter  contained,  concisely,  but  doubtless 
with  clearness  and  ability.  There  was,  he  said,  no  reason  to 
think  that  short  Parliaments  would  be  more  disposed  than 
long  Parliaments  to  encroach  on  the  just  prerogatives  of  the 
Crown.  In  fisict  the  Parliament  which  had,  in  the  preceding 
generation,  waged  war  against  a  king,  led  him  captive,  sent 
him  to  prison,  to  the  bar,  to  the  scaffold,  was  known  in  our 
annals  as  emphaticallj  the  Long  Parliament.  Never  would 
such  disasters  have  be&llen  the  monarchy  but  for  the  fatal 
law  which  secured  that  assembly  from  dissolution.^  In  this 
reasoning  there  was,  it  must  be  owned,  a  flaw  which  a  man 
less  shrewd  than  William  might  easily  detect.  That  one 
restriction  of  the  royal  prerogative  had  been  mischievous  did 
not  prove  that  another  restriction  would  be  salutary.  It  by 
no  means  followed,  because  one  sovereign  had  been  ruined  by 
being  unable  to  get  rid  of  a  hostile  Parliament,  that  another 
sovereign  might  not  be  ruined  by  being  forced  t#  part  with 
a  friendly  Parliament.  To  the  great  mortification  of  the 
ambassador,  his  arguments  fsdled  to  shake  the  King's  reso- 
lution. On  the  fourteenth  of  March  the  Commons  were 
summoned  to  the  Upper  House  :  the  title  of  the  Triennial 
Bill  was  read ;  and  it  was  announced,  after  the  ancient  form, 
that  the  E^g  and  Queen  would  take  the  matter  into  their 
consideration.     The  Parliament  was  then  prorogued. 

Soon  after  the  prorogation  William  set  out  for  the  Conti-  Miniitariml 
nent.  It  was  necessary  that,  before  his  departure,  he  should  ^^^^f^ 
make  some  important  changes.  He  was  resolved  not  to 
discard  Nottingham,  on  whose  integrity,  a  virtue  rare  among 
English  statesmen,  he  placed  a  well  founded  reliance.  Yet, 
if  Nottingham  remained  Secretary  of  State,  it  was  impossible- 
to  employ  Bussell  at  sea.  Bussell,  though  much  mortified, 
was  induced  to  accept  a  lucrative  place  in  the  household; 
and  two  naval  officers  of  great  note  in  their  profession, 
Killegrew  and  Delaval,  were  placed  at  the  Board  of  Admiralty 
and  entrusted  with  the  command  of  the  Channel  Fleet.t 
These  arrangements  caused  much  murmuring  among  the 
Whigs :  for  IQllegrew  and  Delaval  were  certainly  Tories,  and 
were  by  many  suspected  of  being  Jacobites.  But  other  pro- 
motions which  took  place  at  the  same  time  proved  that  the 
King  wished  to  bear  himself  evenly  between  the  hostile 
&ction8«    Nottingham  had,  daring  a  year,  been  the  sole 

*  Svifti  Anecdotes.  t  London  OAzeVX«,^%&AX<^T\«\^^V 
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rilAI*.  S«*m*(arv  nf  Stat«*.  Ho  was  now  jnintHl  with  a  cullt-A«r^c  .n 
•  _^  wh..M'  MH-iftv  lu»  nnijit  li:ivr  felt  liiiii«M*lf  rt*rT  ill  Mt  rase.  JuLa 
Tri'ii"  liarl.  Tn-itrli:irtl  1h'Iiiii:^'*'i1  t**  tin*  fxtn*tiif  »«•«'!  in  .f 
till*  Whi^'  imnv.  Ill*  w.i^  u  T.iniit«tri  in.iii,  miiiiiaN^tl  \*\  ll^i 
ii|*int  \%}iii*h  hii«l,  «liiriii:;  !%%••  L:i'iii*ruti«iitii,  [Mvuliarlv  •!:.•• 
tiii:^ui.>»lii-il  T;iiiiit«in.  Mi-  Ii.hI,  in  th<*diiVrt«if  l*iii^>l>iiriitii^a:.-i 
ot'  iVi'tt'Ht.int  ll.ii]<«,  I  •  •!!  i*iii*  lif  tilt*  n*n«*«i-ni'4l  linin  K;tsft:-i 
iMuli:   III'  li.i'l  U-t'ii  an  ;ii-:i\f  nii-nil-T  nf  siviTal  f>ti>niii    Vat- 

m 

lianu'ntt  :   In*  1m«1  I'ri*u;:li1  ::i  lh>*tin*t  Kx*  lu<«ii*n  liiU :   hr  1^ 
Ihvii  <li*«*|>l%   i-i<ni'i  rni*«i   in   ihi*  |tl..tii  fiinn«^l  tiv  thf  il.i*!i    f 
thi*  «'i']«'^itii'n  :   In*  li.i'l  lli-*l  t«i  tin*  <\iiitinrnt:  hi*  liatl  l»«-- 
k>n^  .III  I'xiK*;  antl  h"  li.i<l  U-t-n  ••xi'<*|it4Hl  hy  iiaiui*  fr\*ni  ti^ 
p'ni-r.il  |Mrili'ii  ft'  lti'^(».     Tlimi::!!  lii.H  lif«*  tni<l  U*«*n  |«iu>^l  in 
tuniioil.  lii.H  ti*ni|*«'r  was  natiirallv  «mIiii  :  Iml  In*  wa«  «1  ^li 
conni'rtt-d  with  a  fM-t  of  int-u  whi>!ii'  |-.ijiiii«iii.4  wi*rv  ikr  fifiv^r 
than  his  nun.      lli-  h.nl   niarrirtl  thi*  hinU'V  «*f  llujh   S|* A-, 
unt*  «•!*  thi*   fal***'**!  a:iil  tnnHt    m:ili:;naiit  ff  th««  liU'llrn  wH  • 
bruu;;ht   diH^r.i«'i*   i»n    th>-   t-auiM*   i>f  r*>niititiitii>niil    fn-^^i'  c 
Aiii\>ii  Smith,  tilt*  r*«'Iii-itiir  of  tho  Tn-.tJiury.  a  man  in  wh  r*. 
tho    lanatii-    un«l    th«*    ]••  ttitniriT'T    w»*n«    itrun^-lT     nr.:'^-:. 
|»iKi>rH«til  t*Ni  ninth  inllui'iii't*  <ivi*r  tin*  ni*w  Svn'tarr,  w.*:. 
wIp'Iii  111-  1i.pI.  t<-n  U'.irs  l*<-fi«ri*.  iIi.hi-u.him-iI  ]<Lina  i»f  r«-l«-!l: 
ut  ill'*  1*»-  ■■.      \\'\i\    It- :i  }» mi  u.i-*  -.  1- •  •• -1  in   |»r»'f' r^  r    •    • 
m.i:.^   Ill-  :i  •  I  li:jl.-  r  r.iiik  .i:.-i  l':*  •»•*  r  .il-.l."  •.  i  r  u  I-  ■*!  ■  :'  *. 
!ir-t  il;;:iiiT\  ai.i  itmh  ::.i:    .  ,  ;:    j,  ,i.:\.    :i'  !•■   *i\.      It   •-*      • 
h"W'  \«  r  tlj  I*,  til     .  -'i  !..•  I-  •••  :li.    ? .?..  ..-.l   [r-  .\  !:»■■  it^l^:  i 

t«  :.  1- ht   •!    J     i:- •  .  •  ;..iJ  J'   1    t--   I'-k   .iIN  r  !!.••  |:i:.!4  r>  .  ;    ;, 

th«-  ha*iii?«i'»  "I  t:«  .1-    :.  t.iwr:.-*. ' 

An-'tii'-r  \N  h:j  •!   I  ir  !.:;^-i.»r  il.ir.i.  !.  r  *i,i*  .  all*-;   ^!   ".  ■ 
sanii'    tinii-    t^i   .i    t.ir    h:^!.' r   j-l.i  ■■    i:i    'ii.*     iiil!:.::..*rrA:.   -. 
Till-   *iriat    S-.il  h.i-I    n-'W    U- :i    t   -.r    \«.ir^    r;    •■::.::..%•,  r- 
Sin<  I-  M.i\  !..ipi'.s  rft;rinit-ii?,  tii--  -i-r. •«•;•■. •:■■:»  •  :   tht-  \'.  ..t*     f 
('h.i::>ir\    h.itl    r<ni!n.iii'l<-<l    l:Vii-    ri-t«<'!.       l:«tr,    m\.      «  la 
th«*  }"ir-!  < 'i'lriini^Hi.-rii-r,  ^^.iiiti-^"!   in  i'l..r  j  .irt*   :..  r  l-Ar:..-.- 
but    hi"   jnt-'jrit^    Wiu«  nith   l""*!    p  .i-  :.    *:•>■' !•■!.    a;   ;  •. 
dntii"*,  wl..   :».  a"  Sj^^Mltr  i-f  tJp-  H*-;-   ■  i  «'.  niri.   r.*,  h^-  Li.. 
^*  l-rl'-riii  d..."  ^'  t"i:r  it  ti\»    n.    ■.■!.•  ii.   l!'.-    i  ■:•.•  •!  j^r*. 
*i«rv   \«-.ir.  II- I  !•■  .•  :i'j:Mi*«:iilf  I'i  r  Liii:  ?•>  U-  .u.  •  •'•:   :•■:.•,  •„;j** 
in    ••i'il*>.        1  ?■'■    *■'  •■  •"*    •■•■Ti-.i-l  I-' •  d    •'v.i!    0'\    I.Aii  U'  m^\  A 
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mort  unreasonable  time  for  judgment,  and  that,  when,  after     CHAP, 
long  delay,  a  judgment  had  been  pronounced,  it  was  very  * 

likely  to  be  reversed  on  appeaL  Meanwhile  there  was  no 
minister  of  justice,  no  great  functionary  to  whom  it  especially 
belonged  to  advise  the  King  as  to  the  appointment  of  Judges, 
of  CJounsel  for  the  Crown,  of  Justices  of  the  Peace.*  It  was 
known  that  William  was  sensible  of  the  inconvenience  of 
this  state  of*  things ;  and,  during  several  months,  there  had 
been  flying  rumours  that  a  Lord  Keeper  or  a  Lord  Chancellor 
would  soon  be  appointed.f  The  name  most  frequently  men- 
tioned was  that  of  Nottingham.  But  the  reasons  which  had 
prevented  him  from  accepting  the  Great  Seal  in  1689  had, 
since  that  year,  rather  gained  than  lost  strength.  William 
at  length  fixed  his  choice  on  Somers. 

Somers  was  only  in  his  forty-second  year ;  and  five  years 
had  not  elapsed  since,  on  the  great  day  of  the  trial  of  the 
Bishops,  his  powers  had  first  been  made  known  to  the  world. 
From  that  time  his  fame  had  been  steadily  and  rapidly  rising. 
Neither  in  forensic  nor  in  parliamentary  eloquence  had  he 
any  superior.  The  consistency  of  his  public  conduct  had 
gained  for  him  the  entire  confidence  of  the  Whigs ;  and  the 
urbanity  of  his  manners  had  conciliated  the  Tories.  It  was 
not  witiiiout  great  reluctance  that  he  consented  to  quit  an 
assembly  over  which  he  exercised  an  immense  influence  for  an 
assembly  where  it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  sit  in  silence. 
He  had  been  but  a  short  time  in  great  practice.  His  savings 
were  smalL  Not  having  the  means  of  supporting  a  here- 
ditary title,  he  must,  if  he  accepted  the  high  dignity  which 
was  offered  to  him,  preside  during  some  years  in  the  Upper 
House  without  taking  part  in  the  debates.  The  opinion  of 
others,  however,  was  that  he  would  be  more  useful  as  head  of 
the  law  than  even  as  head  of  the  Whig  party  in  the  Com- 
mons. He  was  sent  for  to  Kensington,  and  called  into  the 
Council  Chamber.  Caermarthen  spoke  in  the  name  of  the 
King.  **  Sir  John,"  he  said,  "  it  is  necessary  for  the  public 
service  that  you  should  take  this  charge  upon  you;  and  I 
have  it  in  command  fr^m  His  Majesty  to  say  that  he  can 
admit  of  no  excuse."  Somers  submitted.  The  seal  was 
delivered  to  him,  with  a  patent  which  entitled  him  to  a 
pension  of  two  thousand  a  year  from  the  day  on  which  he 
should  quit  his  office ;  and  he  was  immediately  sworn  in  a 
Privy  Councillor  and  Lord  Keeper.  ^ 

^  Burnet,  ii.  107.  t  Ix>Ddon  Gazette,  March  27.  1693; 

t  Theie  rnmoiira  are  more  than  once     Narcissua  LuttrtlFs  Diary. 
Brntionad  in  Kuciaaua  Luttreira  Dkry. 
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CHAP. 
XIX. 

The  King 
(i^oes  to 
Holland. 

A  session 
of  parlia- 
ment in 
Scotland. 


The  Gazette  which  announced  these  changes  in  the  ad- 
ministration, announced  also  the  King's  departure.  He  set 
out  for  Holland  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  March.. 

He  lefb  orders  that  the  Estates  of  Scotland  should,  after  a 
recess  of  more  than  two  years  and  a  half,  be  again  called  to- 
gether. Hamilton,  who  had  lived  many  months  in  retire- 
ment, had,  since  the  fall  of  Melville,  been  reconciled  to  the 
Court,  and  now  consented  to  quit  his  retreat,  and  to  occnpj 
Holyrood  House  as  Lord  High  Commissioner.  It  was  neces- 
sary that  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  State  for  Scotland  should 
be  in  attendance  on  the  King.  The  Master  of  Stair  had 
therefore  gone  to  the  Continent.  His  colleague,  Johnstone, 
was  chief  manager  for  the  Crown  at  Edinburgh,  and  was 
charged  to  correspond  regularly  with  Carstairs,  who  never 
quitted  William.* 

It  might  naturally  have  been  expected  that  the  session 
would  be  turbulent.  The  Parliament  was  that  very  Parlia- 
ment which  had,  in  1689,  passed,  by  overwhelming  majorities, 
all  the  most  violent  resolutions  which  Montgomery  and  his 
club  could  frame,  which  had  refused  supplies,  which  had 
proscribed  the  ministers  of  the  Crown,  which  had  closed  the 
Courts  of  Justice,  which  had  seemed  bent  on  turning  Soot- 
land  into  an  oligarchical  republic.  In  1690  the  Estates  had 
been  in  a  better  temper.  Yet,  even  in  1690,  they  had,  when 
the  ecclesiastical  polity  of  the  realm  was  under  consideration, 
paid  little  deference  to  what  was  well  known  to  be  the  royal 
wish.  They  had  abolished  patronage :  they  had  sanctioned  the 
rabbling  of  the  Episcopal  clergy :  they  had  refused  to  pass  a 
Toleration  Act.  It  seemed  likely  that  they  would  still  be 
found  unmanageable  when  questions  touching  religion  came 
before  them ;  and  such  questions  it  was  unfortunately  neces- 
sary to  bring  forward.  William  had,  during  the  recess^  at- 
tempted to  persuade  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  to 
receive  into  communion  such  of  the  old  exudates  as  should 
subscribe  the  Confession  of  Faith  and  should  submit  to  the 
government  of  Synods.  But  the  attempt  had  fedled ;  and  the 
Assembly  had  consequently  been  dissolved  by  the  represen- 
tative of  the  King.  Unhappily,  the  Act  wldch  established 
the  Presbyterian  polity  had  not  defined  the  extent  of  the 
power  which  was  to  be  exercised  by  the  Sovereign  over  the 
Spiritual  Courts.  No  sooner  therefore  had  the  dissolution 
been  announced  than  the  Moderator  requested  permission  to 


*  Burnet,  ii.  123. ;  Carstairs  Papers. 
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speak.  He  was  told  that  he  was  now  merely  a  private  CHAP, 
person.  As  a  private  person  he  requested  a  hearing,  and  .  _^^  ^ 
protested,  in  the  name  of  his  brethren,  against  the  royal 
mandate.  The  right,  he  said,  of  the  officers  of  the  Church 
to  meet  and  deliberate  touching  her  interests  was  derived 
from  her  Divine  Head,  and  was  not  dependent  on  the  pleasure 
of  the  temporal  magistrate.  His  brethren  stood  up,  and  by 
an  approving  murmur  signified  their  concurrence  in  what 
their  President  had  said.  Before  they  retired  they  fixed  a 
day  for  their  next  meeting.'^  It  was  indeed  a  very  distant 
day ;  and  when  it  came  neither  minister  nor  elder  attended : 
for  even  the  boldest  members  shrank  from  a  complete  rupture 
with  the  civil  power.  But,  though  there  was  not  open  war 
between  the  Church  and  the  Government,  they  were  estranged 
from  each  other,  jealous  of  each  other,  and  afraid  of  each 
other.  No  progress  had  been  made  towards  a  reconciliation 
when  the  Estates  met;  and  which  side  the  Estates  would 
take  might  well  be  doubted. 

But  the  proceedings  of  this  strange  Parliament,  in  ahnost 
every  one  of  its  sessions,  fidsified  all  the  predictions  of  poli- 
ticians. It  had  once  been  the  most  unmanageable  of  senates. 
It  was  now  the  most  obsequious.  Yet  the  old  men  had  again 
met  in  the  old  hall.  There  were  all  the  most  noisy  agitators 
of  the  club,  with  the  exception  of  Montgomery,  who  was 
dying  of  want  and  of  a  broken  heart  in  a  garret  far  from  his 
native  land.  There  were  the  canting  Boss  and  the  perfidious 
Annandale.  There  was  Sir  Patrick  Hume,  lately  created  a 
peer,  and  henceforth  to  be  called  Lord  Polwarth,  but  still  as 
eloquent  as  when  his  interminable  declamations  and  disser- 
tations ruined  the  expedition  of  Argyle.  Nevertheless,  the 
whole  spirit  of  the  Assembly  had  undergone  a  change.  The 
members  listened  with  profound  respect  to  the  royal  letter, 
and  returned  an  answer  in  reverential  and  affectionate  lan- 
guage. An  extraordinary  aid  of  a  hundred  and  fourteen 
thousand  pounds  sterling  was  granted  to  the  Crown.  Severe 
laws  were  enacted  against  the  Jacobites.  The  legislation  on 
ecclesiastical  matters  was  as  Erastian  as  William  himself 
oonld  have  desired.  An  Act  was  passed  requiring  all  minis- 
ters of  the  Established  Church  to  swear  fealty  to  their 
ies,  and  directing  the  (reneral  Assembly  to  receive 


*  Bafficter  of  the  Acdngi  or  Proceed-  from  the  Beeordi  bj  the  Clerk  theceol 

isgi  of  the  General  Ateembly  of  the  This  interpsting  record  wms  printed  for 

Chnrdi  of  Scotland,  held  at  Emnbuigh,  the  first  time  in  1852. 
Jan.  15.  1092,  collected  and  extract 
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CIlAP      into  roiiiTiiiini«iii  thuH**   KpiHi-niialiaii   iiiiiii*«t«*M.  ii<>*   \ft    l^ 

^  *   .^    I»riv»*il,  wlit»  Nhi»ulil  i|iM-lun-  thiit  th««v  r<tiifi>nii*Nl  to  Xhf  lS-«- 

ItvN'riiin  tl«K*triiii'  anil  tii?4i'i|>Iiiii*.*      N:iv,  thi*  Kntati'^  « arr.«^i 

•  la 

otiiilatiim  Hii  fur  u^t  ti»  tnak**  it  tlii*ir  liuinM**  n*«|*ii'«!  t.>  t:^ 
Kiri^  that  In*  wmilil  U*  ]i|*m.4«*i1  ti»  iMinftT  n  S  ■•?.  )i  ]m  ^rx^ 
on  hin  favouritt*  IViiilaini.  Tliis  «.i.i  ifiiit*-<l  th*-:r  -L-.^f 
|i«*t  it  it'll.  Tht*v  iliil  lint  ajik  f>»r  n*«ln'4s  nf  a  hiii;;Ii«  ;^r:«i  ai..** 
Tli«*y  ooiitf'iittNl  t)iriiiN«*lvi*4  with  liiiitiii;;  in  i;i'rM-ral  vrst 
that  th««n»  wi»n«  uiiUHfit  «lii.-li  n*i|i2inNl  iNirrf«-tii>ii,  ai.l  w.th 
n*fi*rnnir  tin*  Kin;;  f^r  fiillcr  iiif<innatit>ii  ti»  Iuji  nwn  Mi:i;»t«-n« 
tilt*  lionl  liiu'h  (*«iiiimi*(fiiMn*-r  and  ttn*  S'l-n-turr  iif  STa!«*  • 

Thi*n*  woM  iiii«*  Nii)>ii*rt  i»n  wiiii'h  it  mar  ii«^*iu  ntntn  "^  xLhX 
ev«*n  till*  nitiHt  N«'nili*  «if  S-iittt!«h  I'.krliani<'niii  ftht>ui.l  hxr* 
ki*|it  Hilfni'i*.  Mi>n*  than  a  vi*ar  ha«l  rlujiiktl  iiinrt*  tht*  &&a»- 
urn*  of  <ili*iii'iM- :  anil  it  iniLfht  hav«*  lN*«*n  rxiMN-t*-*!  t:^:  *.^g» 
irli«»k*  a-iTvi'mhU,  |w*it«i.  o*nitnif«Mitint*n«  <if  iihir>-«,  t^trz.n..*- 
■itini*ni  iif  iMippTh*!,  wmuIiI  with  i>iii*  \iit'-i*  hait*  (l»iikA2k<i"«i  a 
iitrii't  iiivi'ntij-.itii'n  inti*  th:it  ^hmI  rrinn*.  It  i«  i^ttaix 
hi*wfvi*r,  that  111!  intttiMn  fur  inv^Mti^^atidn  waji  hm*!*-.  T^ 
utatt*  I'f  th«*  <i.i«'lii'  «'LiiiN  \i\iA  iii'l**«*ii  tak^-ii  int«i  i-t^'itiii**!^- 
til  in.  A  law  w.i.i  ifO-^M-il  fur  tin*  nitin*  •■tli*«*ln.il  *»i|  j  r*-*«.r.; 
<if  ilf]>ri-il.itii«ii'»  ;in*l  ••iilni.;*-^  I>t'\iiiiii  th**  lli.'hl.ix:'!  !: 
in  !K.i?  l.iw  u  ii  i:j-.  rt.'l  a  -|--.  i.il  j.p.^.-  ■  i»  ■■  •  .  .;  •  Y 
Cilii:!!  M'-n*  h:^  );•  r«  li'.irv  j'4r:-iii  •  .■  -i.  I>  ' 
a]'|"'.ir.  •■;?!i'r  iVi-m  ?ii"  j.'iM.  ■  r*-- "i"!-  ■•!  tin-  }  : 
th»'  !!■*!. it*-*,  "f  :V..in  'ii-  -.■  jr.^.itf  !•  v.  r*  :?;  w ":  .   :.  J    ).■  ••   -  • 

M.i  ■  I  r.t  !i  .";-■.  I  "1  i.'-  •  r  '\  •■\;!  I'M*:-  :.  ■  ?  •!..-•  iT  ..  - .  v» 
ill  \h"  •  .1:  :'  il  ■  !'  S  ■■•!.i'..]  kri.-w  !.!•!.■  .1  i  .  lt  I  .  ■*  .  ■  : 
If  -.%.  1  -i   i\ :»  i'\  I    .:  ■  :  '!■■.!  p  ■.. •  :  r 


•    • 


•    • 


I   •  - 


I 


•  I  ■  ■    -  .      :  ■   ■  •  ■ .         - .       \    t    < 

•  I  '       •    ^    '     '        .  ■   ;  ■  ■.,...  * 

m  •■■■».■•■.»  • 

r*     •■-•■•"•■  ■•  "  •        ■  1 

J      i  i«     ■-.         Il-     ■■-•■.•         • 

J-.l,  r  •  ■%••■•  .  ■  •  •       t  II 

«  ^  .*■  ■■■  -•■■*. t'«»""-^  ■'  ««  f.« 

k!       ^■.    ■  ■  l"        ■    ■     •     ••  •■  !         ■      t  •■  '.•■»'.»  «■     r-  »    •      f     ■         »»    |-^      i^. 

'■f  '  \  I  -    ■         1      ■  •      -  »  1  •    '  '    •        »'  ■  '*t        tlA^»   «« 
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aocustomed  to  resort  to  tlie  constituted  authorities  of  the      CHAP. 

XIX. 

lorn  for  protection  or  redress,  presented  no  petition  to    » , . 


the  Estates.  The  story  of  the  butchery  had  been  told  at 
co£Eeehouses,  but  had  been  told  in  different  ways.  Very 
recently,  one  or  two  books,  in  which  the  facts  were  but  too 
truly  related,  had  come  forth  from  the  secret  presses  of 
London.  But  those  books  were  not  publicly  exposed  to  sale. 
They  bore  the  name  of  no  responsible  author.  The  Jacobite 
writers  were,  as  a  class,  savagely  malignant  and  utterly  re- 
gardless of  truth.  Since  the  Macdonalds  did  not  complain, 
a  prudent  man  might  naturally  be  unwilling  to  incur  the 
displeasure  of  the  King,  of  the  ministers,  and  of  the  most 
powerfid  fomUy  in  Scotland,  by  bringing  fomaid  an  a^cuaa- 
tion  grounded  on  nothing  but  reports  wandering  from  mouth 
to  mouth,  or  pamphlets  which  no  licenser  had  approved,  to 
which  no  author  had  put  his  name,  and  which  no  bookseller 
ventured  to  place  in  his  shopwindow.  But  whether  this  be 
or  be  not  the  true  solution,  it  is  certain  that  the  Estates 
separated  quietly  after  a  session  of  two  months,  during  which, 
as  &r  as  can  now  be  -  discovered,  the  name  of  Glencoe  was 
not  once  uttered  in  the  Parliament  House. 


END   OF   THE  THIRD   VOLUHS. 
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